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PREPACE 


TuE following essay, based upon a study of printed materials 
and manuscript sources in the English archives, had its beginning 
in a class thesis and in its present form is an expansion of a 
doctoral dissertation submitted at Harvard University. 

Such an extended treatment of the early corn (grain) trade of 
England as is here presented is not to be justified on the ground 
of a lack of general information concerning the subject. The 
use, however, of new manuscript materials and the adoption of 
new points of view seem to form an adequate basis for a fresh 
study of the subject. 

The chief of these manuscript sources are the communications 
between London and the central government in the Tudor and 
Stuart periods, the account books of various London companies, 
and the national customs accounts and port books. From the 
second and third of these sets of documents have been compiled 
statistics of corn prices and of the corn trade, both foreign and 
domestic. 

In the compilation of these statistics, as indeed in other parts 
of the work, I have had in mind both the old interest in corn legis- 
lation, to which one chapter is exclusively devoted, and the new 
interest in market development, with which the other chapters © 
deal at length. 

The main contribution of this work to the study of the corn 
laws is the interpretation of them from the standpoint of the 
actual condition of the corn trade itself. To accomplish this the 
evidence of corn production, exchange, and consumption has been 
examined, and detailed facts of exports, imports, and coast trans- 
portation have been worked out. Even in the treatment of this 
topic, hitherto the chief object of investigation, the ulterior pur- 
pose has been to pave the way for a study of market evolution. 

The marketing system of the manor has been briefly sketched 
to furnish the necessary perspective to the systems of exchange 
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involved in the rise of small urban communities and of large 
metropolitan centers. Especial attention has been given to the 
development of the metropolitan market and the chief result of 
this study has been to emphasize, in my mind, the place of the 
metropolis in the scheme of economic stages. Further investiga- 
tion of other aspects of the metropolitan marketing system is 
necessary, but it already appears that in the evolution of economic 
organization, metropolitan economy should be substituted for the 
national stage as the successor to town economy. I proffer the 
suggestion that the conception of national economy, which has 
hitherto been unchallenged, owes its position to the old and in 
many ways pardonable confusion between politics and economics. 
Even Biicher attempting in distinction from Schmoller, to base 
economic stages on a consideration of purely economic factors, 
did not free himself from the nationalistic prepossession. 

To the genetic economist, if I may use the term, the rise of 
towns and the growth of metropolitan centers are two of the 
most far-reaching movements in all history. This conclusion has 
been strengthened by the investigations which have resulted in 
this book, the primary object of which is to contribute, however 
inadequately, to a better understanding of economic evolution. 

I am indebted for help to many persons on both sides of the 
Atlantic. First among these should be mentioned Mr. Hubert 
Hall, through whose assistance I gained access to many docu- 
ments otherwise not available; also, Mr. Hilary Jenkinson of the 
Public Record Office, Mr. Henry Atton of the London Customs 
House, Dr. R. R. Sharpe of the London Guildhall, the authori- 
ties of the British Museum and London Livery Companies, as 
well as those of several provincial towns, especially Lynn. It 
was only by the help of Mr. J. M. McEvoy and the late Lord 
Strathcona that I was admitted to certain valuable collections of 
manuscripts in England. My work in America has been made 
lighter by the codperation of the officials of the libraries of Har- 
vard College and Clark University. 

For counsel and advice I am deeply indebted to Professor C. H. 
Haskins, Professor R. B. Merriman, Professor Leo Wiener, and 
Professor H. L. Gray, of Harvard University. 
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For assistance in the final stages of the manuscript, I am under 
obligations to Professor W..F. Tamblyn of the Western University 
and Miss E. B. Demarest of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

A good deal of the burden of compilation and arrangement has 
been shared by Miss E. G. Culbert of Victoria University. 

To Professor E. F. Gay, however, I am most deeply indebted, 
for it was at his suggestion that this work was undertaken and 
with his help in all the stages of preparation that it has been 
completed. To the stimulus of his lectures and conversation, 
I owe more than I know how to acknowledge. 


Ness BaG: 
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CHAPTER I 


MANORIAL MARKETING, FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


1. INTER-MANORIAL ORGANIZATION 


Many phases of the medieval manorial system have been care- 
fully investigated, such as manorial origins, the legal status of 
the various classes on the manor, and the agricultural methods at 
various times in use. In the study of such problems the focus 
has usually been upon the manor as a unit, but here the interest 
lies in the manor in association with other manors and with the 
town, for it is in such a relationship that we find the earliest 
evidence of the regular movement and exchange of corn within 
England. 

When the manor comes into view for careful study (1000-1300), 
it is not always an isolated community, but frequently a member 
of a group of manors held together, not by topographical con- 
tiguity, but by subordination to a common lord. 

At the Conquest and after, we find this situation.!. The king > 


1 The number of manors in Domesday has been computed as follows: — 


eLotal eee eters tive cicletete tere ctersines 9,250 Rogerot Bushs saure ceo aes rien 174 
King (ancient demesne).......... 1,422 Uberti desLacy.<araus.oestonrenecren 164 
Warlov Mora placa sees cree 793 Wine Peverelinnc ce atu tione 162 
Ibarlom Bretagne aeriete ecient ilies 442 Rob: de Stadfordim meee 150 
Bishopiol Bayeux. reieriel-iste voter 439 Rogerdeiacyannchiont eee 116 
Bishop of Constance............- 280 Hugh de Montford.......... Over I00 


Ellis, Domesday Book, i, pp. 225 f.,; H. de B. Gibbins, /ndustry in England, pp. 70n., 
81 n. 

The possessions of Burton Abbey are said to have numbered 72 manors before 
the Conquest and 32 in the early twelfth century. Introduction to Burton Chartu- 
lary, William Salt Archeological Society, v, pt. 1, p. 1. 

The episcopal estates of Winchester included nearly 40 manors in the early thir- 
teenth century. St. Paul’s in the late twelfth century derived food-farms from 


13 manors. 
3 
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was the possessor of a large number of manors in about thirty 
different shires. These were not unchanging, for, while the 
king was constantly granting manorial fiefs to his supporters, 
other manors were constantly escheating to him. At the other 
extremity was the lord of one or two manors. But most interest- 
ing and most significant to us was the group of a dozen, or even 
a score or more, manors in the possession of the lay or ecclesiasti- 
cal lord, and of the religious foundation, monastic or capitular. 
In general these groups, though not contiguous, lay in one section 
of the country, in two or three counties.! 

To the mass of the people and to the central government the 
object of the manorial system was protection and order. To the 
lord the great service of the manor was undoubtedly to supply 
him and his household with food. To enjoy this food, however, 
the lord had originally to go to the place of production. This, 
as is well known, was a common custom among both lay? and 
ecclesiastical lords * in the thirteenth century, and doubtless far 
back into the Anglo-Saxon period. ‘The manor was, from this 
point of view, a huge storehouse for the possessor to visit and 
feast upon. Here his agents, his servants, and his dogs were 
found sustenance, and his king made welcome and feasted. 

It is obvious that such a system often pre-supposed conditions 
not always existing. The lord might not find his manors con- 

1 The 174 manors of Roger of Busli are said to have been all in Nottinghamshire, 
the 164 of Ilbert de Lacy chiefly in Yorkshire, the 32 of Burton Abbey in three 
shires, the 30 odd of the bishopric of Winchester in at least seven shires. 

2 “ Every year, at Michaelmas, when you know the measure of your corn, then 
arrange your sojourn for the whole of that year, and for how many weeks in each 
place, according to the seasons of the year, and the advantages of the country in 
flesh and in fish, and do not in any wise burden by debt or long residence the places 
where you sojourn, but so arrange your sojourns that the place at your departure 
shall not remain in debt, but something may remain on the manor, whereby the 
manor can raise money from increase of stock.” Rules of St. Robert (Grosseteste), 
Walter of Henley, p. 145. (1240 or 1241.) 

Compare also the inquisition of Crovdin, Wales: Item dicunt quod quelibus 
Westua solebat pascere dominum cum familia sua quater in anno et Weysenteylu 
venatores cum canibus domini falconarios cum avibus suis per suos adventus quod 
quidem servicium vocatur Weest et extenditur illud Weest in qualibus Westua ad 
quatuor Marcas per annum solvendas ad quatuor terminos anni ut supra pro equali 


porcione. Summa xvi li. Seebohm, Tribal System in Wales, app. 121 (8 Ed. I). 
3 Cf. Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester, pp. 3, 31, 45) 59, 75. 
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veniently situated for this perambulatory feeding,' or he might 
prefer to live at one manor and to have his supplies sent there. 
We find, indeed, the practice of sending to one center the corn 
surplus of outlying manors, partly rent and partly the product of 
the demesne. It seems probable that such a practice should first 
arise on ecclesiastical estates, chiefly on those of conventual 
bodies, because in their case, from the very first, prandial per- 
ambulation would have been impossible.2 It might later, as 
its convenience became manifest and the transportation service 
became organized, be extended to other manorial lords. But 
the evidence illustrates chiefly the monastic and capitular 
economy. At the close of the twelfth century, St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, received forty-five “ food-farms,”* each of thirty-five 
quarters of wheat, barley, and oats from thirteen manors situated 
in the nearby counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Hertfordshire, and 
Essex. In all, about 1575 quarters came annually direct from 
these manors in support of the cathedral establishment. The 


1 A study of some manorial groups shows that such was the case. 

Professor Vinogradoff notes, however, an arrangement of manors in small 
groups: “ the Royal manors in Domesday are combined in groups, in order to levy 
the necessary quantity of victuals, or to pay a corresponding sum of money. In 
Dorset, Dorchester, Fortitone, Sutton, Gelingeham, and Fromme combine to ren- 
der a farm of one night.” English Society in the Eleventh Century, p. 350. 

2 Miss Elizabeth B. Demarest, in an essay about to be printed (“ The Domesday 
Hundred ”’) presents an interesting thesis bearing upon this subject. The hundred, 
which was originally territorial (the land settled by, say, a hundred families), came 
to have a fiscal meaning, first as a unit supplying the royal farm, and later as the 
unit for the danegeld, the hundred being one hundred hides. The second stage, — 
that of the hundred as a unit for the royal farm, is of prime importance here. The 
king as political head drew food-farms from all manors not directly in his hands, 
such as those belonging to the church and to lay lords, and as landlord he collected 
others from his own manors. All the contributions to this farm within the hundred 
went to some one royal manor within the hundred, the hundred-manor. Thus the 
fiscal system of the country was built upon a primitive local unit and was decentra- 
lized since it was focused in the hundred-manors, to which the king went to enjoy 
and to use his regular income. The later danegeld was based upon the hundred 
also, but its collection was centralized. 

If this thesis be correct, then, there seems to be no reason why sending corn to a 
central manor, a royal organization, should not be almost as old as the manor itself. 
That is, this may be as ancient as the monastic organization referred to in, the text. 

3 Domesday of St. Paul, pp. xlviii f.; Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, 
i, pp. 44-45; Neilson, Economic Conditions on the Manors of Ramsey Abbey, p. 19. 
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corn itself was consumed, not sold, about two-thirds being used 
for brewing, while the remaining third was baked into bread. 
Such a system involved the regular — weekly or fortnightly — 
carriage of corn from outlying places to the manorial center. 

Much information about the general prevalence of the practice 
of sending corn to one center comes from a study of the services 
provided for this transportation. Although millstones, cloth, 
wool, wood, wine, salt, fish, and provisions ' were transported by 
the carrying services of tenants, it is only the carriage of corn that 
is of special concern here. 

The carrying was done by a man on foot,” by cart,’ by wain,* 
or by boat,® but by far the most typical service was by sumpter 


1 Ttem, cariabit semel allec ante Natale de Hamton apud Glaston’ et semel in 
tempore XL*. Item, debet cariare semel post Pentecosten sal vel bladum apud 
Glaston’. Item cariabit lanam vel caseum apud Winton’ vel apud Hamton’ vel xx 
leucas in circuitu, et si non cariat, dabit obolum. Rewtalia, etc., Somerset Record 
Society, v, p. 108 (ca. 1250). 

Service of each cotter and bordar: cariabit molam. Cart. Abb. de Whiteby, ii, 
pp. 366 f. (fourteenth century ?). 

[Bondus debet] facere ladas in itineribus Episcopi et preterea iii ladas per an- 
num ad vinum, allec et sal ferendum. Bishop Hatfield’s Survey, p. 11 (R. Il). 

Drengus [of Hutton] pascit canem et equum, et guadrigat i tonellum vini, et 
lapidem molendini apud Dunelm. Boldon Buke, Surtees Society, xxv, p. 36 (1183). 

2 Et faciet averagium super dorsum suum ad voluntatem domini. Rotuli Hun- 
dredorum, ii, pp. 605 f. (7 Ed. I). 

Averagium pedile est portare breve ballivi aucas ova et huiusmodi. Neilson, 
Customary Rents, p. 66 n. 

Facit averagium pedibus. MS., R. O., Rentals and Surveys, General Series, 
Roll 465 (Ed. I or II). 

3 Isti omnes simul inveniunt i equum apud Londoniam et auras [carts] ubi- 
cunque jubentur ad portandum cibum dominii. Burton Chartulary, William Salt 
Archeological Society, v, pt. 1, p. 29 (1100-1113 ?). 

Inveniet dimidum carrum cum i homine ad carriandum bladum ad curiam 
domini ad cibum domini. Domesday of St. Paul, p. 66 (1222). 

Cariagium cum domini carro ad voluntatem domini. Rentals and Surveys, 
General Series, Portf. 10, no. 33 (40 H. [rr1)]). 

Si deputatus fuerit ad coriandum cum careta sua semel in hebdomada, allocabi- 
tur ei pro manuali opere unius dietae. Cartularium Monasterii Gloucestriae, iii, 
Pp. 124 (ca. 1300). 

4 Omnes isti tenentes — debent carriare bladum domini cum plaustris totius 
villate [of Tillingham, Essex, to St. Paul’s, London]. Domesday of St. Paul, p. 64 
(1222). 

5 Tota villata debet charchiare bladum ad firmas faciendas et firmarius debet 
invenire navem et rectorem navis. Domesday of St. Paul, p. 68 (1222). 
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horse, the medieval Latin terms for which are averia and sum- 
marius, from which are derived averagium! and summagium2 

Carrying was of two kinds, both within the manor, cariagium 
ad grangiam, or cariagium de grangio ad campum, and beyond the 
manor, averagium ad hospitium.’ ‘This was the carrying service 
from the out-manors to the home manor, or central residence of 
the lord. For example, the manors of the bishopric of Winchester 
sent corn to the palace of Wolvesey in the city of Winchester. 

Apart from this movement of corn to a specific center, there was 
a constant transfer of corn from one manor to another (not the 
central manor), the evidence for which is most abundant in the 
bailiffs’ accounts. The carriage was done either by the avera- 
gium, or by hired labor, the latter probably being often paid for 
by the commuted averagiwum payments, that is, aver-silver, 
wayn-silver, or ship-silver, made by the tenant not actually per- 
forming his service. The corn so sent was either ad semen or ad 
opus, for seed purposes or to meet a deficiency of crops or supply 
within an adjoining manor of the group. 

These services cannot be traced to their origin. They were, 
however, probably among the exploitations which arose and grew 


Et faciet averagium secundum turnum vicinorum suorum per terram et aquam. 
MS., Br. M., Cott. Tib. B ii (1277). 

Cf. also Renialia, Glaston Som. Rec. Soc., v, p. 204 (ca. 1260); Rotuli Hundredo- 
rum, ii, p. 645b (7 Ed. I). 

1 A festo Sancti Michaelis usque ad Natale unum averagium faciet usque Lon- 
doniam et portabit dimidium quarterium frumenti vel hordei, vel fabarum, vel sex 
bussellos avenae; et infra quindenam qua facit averagium usque Londoniam, non » 
faciet aliud averagium. Cartuwlarium Monasterii de Rameseia, ii, p. 17 (ca. 1250). 

Faciet averagium bladi, scilicet unius quarterii usque ad molendinum de Hulmo, 
vel Burnam, ad portum Brunagge [Norfolk] ad remotius, quocumque tempore ei 
praeceptum fuerit, guandiu bladum curiae duraverit. Ibid., i, p. 416. See also 
Neilson, Customary Rents, pp. 60-67. 

2 Debet summagiare apud Gloucestriam qualibet altera septimana per unum 
diem, et valet dieta tres denarios obolum. . . . Allocabitur ei quolibet summagium 
pro opere manuali duorum dierum. Cartularium Monasterii Gloucestriae, iii, p. 199 
(late thirteenth century). Cf. also Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia, i, p. 462 
(1255). 

3 Omnes praedicti facient averagia ita longe ut possint eodem die quo facient 
averagium ad hospitium redire et si ulterius eant domina inveniet eis omnia custa 
sua per illam noctem qua remaneant de hospicio proprio. Rotuli Hundredorum, 
li, p. 653b (7 Ed. I). 

4 Cf. Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester, pp. 35, 54. 
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with certain classes of manors (monastic and capitular), one of 
the obligations imposed chiefly on customary tenants, often fixed 
or definite, if not as to time, at least as to distance.! Probably 
the earliest clear reference in English documents belongs to the 
pre-Domesday period, being found in the Ely Inquest,’ or 
perhaps even in the Rectitudines of about the year 1000,’ though 
there is no apparent reason why on monastic and capitular 
estates these services should not have been as old as corresponding 
services on the Continent, such as those of about the year 800 on 
the estates of St. Germain des Prés.t Domesday Book seems to 
give no precise information on the subject.6 In the twelfth 


1 [Villanus] dat averagium per annum quando et ubi dominus voluerit ita quod 
possit reverti eodem die. Rotuli Hundredorum, ii, p. 788. 

An exception is found in the following passage: Isti [villani] omnes simul in- 
veniunt I equum apud Londoniam et auras (carts) ubicunque jubentur ad portan- 
dum cibum dominii. Burton Chartulary, p. 29 (1100-1113 ?). 

2 Averagium secundum turnum vicinorum suorum curtum et longum. The 
“ averagium curtum ” might be a service from the field to the grange, but hardly 
the “‘ averagium longum.” Ely Inquisition, quoted by Vinogradoff, Villainage in 
England, p. 286 n. 

Sokemen on the manors of the Abbot of Ely in Suffolk: Ita proprie sunt abbati 
ut quotienscunque ipse praeceperit in anno arabunt suam terram, pugnabunt et 
colligent segetes, portabunt victum monachorum ad monasterium, equos eorum in 
suis necessitatibus habebit [abbas]. Round, Feudal England, pp. 32-33. 

3 Vilani rectum est varium et multiplex, secundum quod in terra statutum est. 
In quibusdam terris debet dare landgablum . . . vel averiare et summagium 
ducere. 

[The beo-ceorl], si bonam terram habeat, equum habeat quem ad summagium 
domini sui prestare possit, vel ipse minare quocunque dicatur ei. Thorpe, Ancient 
Laws and Institutes, pp. 185-187. 

The three northern surveys of about the year 1030 give no details of carrying 
services. W. H. Stevenson, “ Yorkshire Surveys,” English Historical Review, xxvii, 
pp. 1-25. 

4 Faciunt caropera propter vinum in Andegavo cum duobus animalibus de 
manso, et dicunt illud usque ad Sonane villam. Et in madium mense facit caropera 
Parisius cum asciculos, similiter cum duobus animalibus. Guérard, Polyptyque, ii, 
Dal32s 

5 It is very uncertain whether it contains a single passage explicitly referring to 
an averagium or summagium ad hospitium. Cf. the following passage: Sed unus 
quisque redit semper 1111 d in Keninchala regis [Kinninghall, hundred of Guilt- 
cross, Norfolk] ex summagio. Domesday Book, ii, p.178. An editor of a translation 
of this passage says it was a “ composition for the duty of finding beasts for the 
king’s service exactly parallel to the averae of which we read elsewhere.”’ Johnson, 
Victoria History of the Counties of England, Norfolk, ii, p. 34. 
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century documents, the references are more specific,! and in the 
thirteenth century the evidence is as full and abundant as could 
be desired. : 

Though it has suited present purposes to deal only or chiefly 
with services connected with corn, the inter-manorial organiza- 
tion was not limited either to one set of commodities, or to one 
class of services, or indeed to services to any one seat. In the 
surveys recorded in Boldon Buke of the year 1183, are mentioned 
services which show a manifold organization within the group; 
for example, corn and other goods were to be carried to Durham, 
the episcopal seat,? or wherever else specified,? and there were 
services entailing a journey to the bishop’s hunting lodge, or 
attendance at the pleas, as well as for general purposes of com- 
munication. Both the men and the products of the manors were 
normally expected to be sent to other manors and places. And 
this is probably typical of most groups of manors throughout 
England. 

It is much to be regretted that historians have confined 
their attention almost wholly to the manor as a unit, and 
really neglected the group. This has perhaps been owing to the 


The editor of the translation of many passages containing averae services, calls 
the avera a “‘ carrying service ” distinctive of Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire. 
Round, Victoria History of the Counties of England, Herts, i, pp. 269-271. See also 
Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century, pp. 142, 387, 438. 

1 Unusquisque [villorum quinque predictorum] tenet u bovatas et operatur 1 
diebus in ebdomada et invenit auras ad summagium et reddit vm d. pro falda et bis 
arat in anno et ter secat in Augusto et facit braisium et vadit ad summagium pro — 
sale et pro pisce, aut reddit m d. pro utroque. Burton Chartulary, William Salt 
Archeological Society, v, pt. 1, p. 26 (1100-1132). The Liber Niger Monasterii S. 
Petri de Burgo (H. 1) does not go into the details of customary services. The sum- 
magium is found in Boldon Buke, Surtees Society, xxv, pp. 18, 19 (1183). 

2 Drengus [of Hutton] pascit canem et equum, et quadrigat 1 tonellum vini, et 
lapidem molendini apud Dunelm., et vadit in magna caza cum 0 leporariis et v 
cordis, et sequitur placita, et vadit in legationibus. Boldon Buke, Surtees So- 
ciety, XXV, p. 306. 

3 Et facit ladas de Gatesheued usque Dunelm., et de Gatesheued usque Bed- 
lyngton, et computantur in firma pro unoquoque equo 2d. Boldon Buke, p. 34. 

Et villani . . . faciunt ladas usque ad Novum Castellum et usque ad Fenwyc 
in propriis itineribus Domini Episcopi. Jbid., p. 38. 

Et faciunt ladas et radas dum Episcopus in patria fuerit. Jbzd., p. 4t. 

4 Professor Vinogradoft (English Society in the Eleventh Century, pp. 348-352). 
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traditional view of the manor as an isolated community... A 
study of the carrying services, however, seems to compel some 
revision of this orthodox view. 

It is suggested that to the study of the evolution of the manor 
out of the free village community or out of the single or “ pri- 
vate’? estate, there should be added an investigation of the 
accession of the full-fledged manor to a group of many manors. 
This would probably reveal three categories of manors. The 
first is the single manor which never became a member of a 
group. The second is the monastic or capitular group of manors 
which, from the time they became manors, were organized’ on 
the basis of inter-manorial dependence, and remained in such a 
condition until the break-up of bailiff-farming. The third is the 
lay or episcopal group which at first went through the stage of 
prandial perambulation, but later became part of an inter- 
manorial organization. If this analysis be correct, only two 
classes of manorswere conceivably isolated, those not belonging to 
a group, and those forming part of a lay or episcopal group in the 
period of prandial perambulation. But if, as seems likely, the 
lay manors belonging to the king were organized in local groups, 
to the head manor of which the king (and retinue) went to 
consume his income,” then the number of manors in isolation is 
reduced. Such an arrangement may also have been true of the 
other groups, those belonging to lay or ecclesiastical lords. 

It is perhaps fair to assume that, barring the earlier Anglo- 
Saxon period, manorial isolation was the exception rather than 
the rule, and that the tendency was, at all times, constantly 
away from isolation towards inter-manorial relations. This 
has treated the subject, but cursorily and chiefly from the formal or legal stand- 
point. Mr. Hubert Hall has also noted some points of inter-manorial organization 
in his valuable introduction to the Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester. 

1 In the thirteenth century “ there was the same completeness of manorial life, 
the same economic independence and isolation,” as in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. “‘ The great value of the Rectitudines and Gerefa is that they show us the 
estate in a condition of almost complete isolation.”” C.M. Andrews, The Old Eng- 
lish Manor, p. 240 (1892). 

“ Owing to difficulties of communication, every village raised its own bread- 


supply.” R. E. Prothero, English Farming Past and Present, p. 29 (1912). 
2 See above, p. 5) 0. 2. 
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does not have reference to casual relations, but to a regularly 
organized and almost continuous communication of one manor 
with another. How extensive and far-reaching this inter- 
manorial organization probably was will be appreciated when we 
consider how widespread in England was the network of such 
groups, whether in the hands of prince or noble, monastery or 
college, which were topographically interwoven one with another 
— cross systems of corn provision not based on any system of 
marketing. 


2. MANOoRIAL PRICE STATISTICS 


The study of manorial statistics serves a twofold purpose. It 
throws light upon the development of the manor, which is of 
immediate concern, and it furnishes the earliest evidence on 
the subject of the market, the chief interest of this work asa 
whole. 

For purposes of price comparison only one commodity has 
been chosen, wheat. And though many kinds of evidence con- 
cerning other grains have been utilized, still wheat prices have 
proved most precise and most ample. These are found in the 
bailiffs’ accounts. Rogers has made use of this source from the 
year 1259 onwards, but it is possible to push back to the year 
1208, by using for this earlier period the pipe rolls of the bishopric 
of Winchester, only the first of which has been published. This 
additional half-century of evidence is of exceptional importance 
since it apparently proves the existence of a marked rise of prices 
in the period 1200 to 1300. It has been stated that prior to 1350, 
there was no rise in the price of wheat,! and Rogers also gives the 
same impression since he found no increase for nearly three 
centuries following 1259. The evidence for this view is inade- 
quate or negative. Ruding, on the other hand, long ago gave 
figures to indicate that the price of wheat rose very much in the 
period in question, but since his sources are untrustworthy, his 
conclusion has not been accepted. And apparently he did not 
regard the course of wheat prices as typical. His view of the rise 


1 Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy, iii, p. 192; see also Jacob, Precious 
Metals, i, pp. 344-345. 
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in the price of wheat in England as a whole apparently, may be 
seen in the following table." 


1050-1150, wheat rose from 2% to 44d. per bushel 


1150-1250, “ “ « 43 « 192d. “ “ 


2 
1250-1350, “ ESE yey Pa yy aro € 


For countries other than England, the sources for thirteenth 
century wheat prices are either non-existent or so slight as to be 
unreliable.2 The averages of Hérbert* and of D’Avenel*‘ for 
France, however, inadequate though they be, are of interest, since 
they indicate a considerable rise in prices in parts of France. 

The following table, showing the course of wheat prices in 
England for the period 1208-1300, is based upon the sales of the 
wheat of a number of manors, varying from 26 to 44, belonging to 
the bishopric of Winchester in southern England. 


1 The following table shows the rise in prices of other commodities. 


Year Horse Ox Cow Sheep Hog 
aes cS ey cal £5 saad: fa 1S XE Es Si. 3d: 
1050 : le MS) o. 17 6 & 16° 7 a ee C12. 2 
1150 On 3a). Oo 4 Sth Gaswone, o£ 8 6+ 30S 
1250 by nme (0) r Om Oo IF © Oo Di Fi lS eeeecens 
1350 Cy Sty 7t rer 0 ODT 2 On 2 0. 2 76 
| 


Ruding, Annals of Coinage, i, pp. 193, 194. 

Though Ruding adduced many “‘ respectable authorities,’ old Chronicles, and 
Historians, such as Fleetwood’s Chronicon Pretiosum, Combrune’s Prices of Wheat, 
1000-1765 (1768), Adam Smith, and James Steuart, we cannot take his figures 
seriously. 

2 The price materials of Lamprecht (Deutsches Wirtschaftsleben im Mittelalter, ii, 
PP: 554-560, 613) for the Moselle district cover the period from the ninth to the 
end of the fifteenth century but are too meagre to be of value. They, however, in- 
dicate a general rise of prices in the thirteenth century. 

3 Essat sur la Police Générale des Grains (Paris, ed. 1910), p. 76. 


4 PRICE OF WHEAT PER HECTOLITRE (FRANCS AND CENTIMES) 


- Picardy 
Period Tle de France ‘ 
a eG Aeeiee Normandy Champagne Languedoc 
I20I-1225 4.68 4.77 2.89 3.48 5.21 
1226-1250 NS 4.12 3.327 3.60 nates 
1251-1275 3-41 Il.17 4.93 4.09 5.41 
1276-1300 4.30 9.27 422 3.53 Q.12 


Histoire Economique, etc., ii, p. 896. 
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ENGLISH WHEAT PRICES, 1208-1298 ! 
(Quinquennial Periods) 


Number of Average Num- | Average Num- 
Period Years ber of Manors ber of Price | Yearly Average 
Represented Per Annum Entries 2 Price Per Qr.$ 
s. d. 
20S Rose Note. srehiure oni I 34 38 2 8% 
P2OQ ST aseeee sees ee ie 3 33 43 2 10 
TOT ASUS cw way airs) acres ees 3 26 29 fi 2 
TAO H ORG Ge aaoen ame cere 3 31 40 B OF 
E22 Ao OMA rans ee ent B 29 30 B al 
T2203 eae terse ees 2 28 59 3 102 
TOL YESS Gam ar aaa on ate 2 35 53 B & 
D3 OA rear ares eed aCe ° segen Wah pe Osos pes. 
UZ AA SAG cre sete apes cyaoete 4 40 132 3 Of 
QAO SS woe ane ee I 4I 139 8 Da 
LOCA RO eee aeert re) tree etek 3 30 99 6 of 
TOV O VN raha crete eed 0S OLS SONG I 44 174 Ame 
TP 2OA—O Gites crocs ete Sens veree nos 4 39 120 2 us 
ROAD Cia eie Mearns AG Gee ° Si okt Watensnataress 
THA ay hte oer Gre eee 2 4 126 StS 
Tip bork eee SE aoe 2 AI 98 GH 
TIGA S SOM cre aeecemn torres 4 30 83 AL Sige 
TOO OSes slr prac ones eh 5 42 80 RAS 
TOAROO mac cee ream oe 2 43 78 6s Fa 


The rise of prices indicated by the table on the next page 
may be further simplified, as follows: 
The percentage increase of 


1224-48 over 1208-23 is 23.9 
“ “ 


1224-98 1208-23 47.2 
1249-98 “ 1208-23 “ 57.6 
216-56 “ 1208-15 “ 51.8 


1257-1300" 1208-15 “ 108.8 
5 


In spite of the great number of prices averaged to make up these 
totals, it is obvious that there are difficulties in drawing a final 


1 For the particulars of these averages see Statistical Appendix F. 

2 Not the average of all the entries, but simply of those used in compiling the 
average price. 

3 Based upon all but “ mill” entries. The prices of mill corn were used only 
when no other price was given for the year, so that the contractual element would be 
eliminated as far as possible. Out of a total of 4015 entries, I have used only 3616 
in compiling these averages. 
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conclusion as to the percentage of the increase of price. Since 
we know practically nothing about prices in the twelfth century, 
we cannot say what part of the first half of the thirteenth century 
is the most typical of early prices, what part had best be taken as 
a basis of comparison with the prices of the latter half of the 
century. The low price period 1208-15, may have had a price 
average nearer that of the twelfth century than the higher price 
period 1208-23. By accepting the latter, however, if we err, 


ENGLISH WHEAT PRICES, 1208-1300 


(Summary) 
Pevad Nuger of | AtEm | Avereee Um” | veuty Average 
Years Per Annum Entries Price Per Qr. 
5. 1 od: 
L208 — 23 aes arelete eee ae 10 30 37 3 42 
E2DA—AG ogee crertocence evan II 35 77 Ae Re 
T2AG=OS seetiiere eeree: 24 4I 100 S At 
1224-05 weer er 35 39 93 Sino 
TZOSK TE nnaua trenches Hs : ae 2 of 
L2EO=S On ae evensters egmarae 4 3% 
2b 7 12 OOLL aerate entire 5 10% 


we do so on the side of moderation. The first half of the thir- 
teenth century, then, saw a rise in the price of wheat of about 
25 %, and the second half of over 50 %. 

Carrying this statistical inquiry concerning these manors still 
farther, we see that, while the increase in the production of 
wheat per acre between 1200 and 1300 was about 150 % ? and the 
increase in the percentage sold of that produced was 44 %,° the 


1 Rogers’ figures for 1259-1300; Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester for 1257 
and 1258. 

2 See below, p. 214, n. 1, and Appendix A. 

3 The following table shows the percentage of corn produced that was sold on 
manors of the bishopric of Winchester, at three interesting periods. The figures in 
parentheses indicate the number of manors from which the data are taken. 


1208-09 12099-1300 1396-07 
Wheatamacnuan memes (30) 48.5 (41) 70.0 (43) 68.0 
Barleyacceccvosne ease (15) 27.9 (34) 30.6 (32) 21.2 


Oatsrer tance enn rrone ne (20) 16.0 (30) 34.3 (36) 36.9 


Total Average...... (22) 30.8 (35) 48.0 (37) 42.0 
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rise of price was over 50%. We cannot, of course,’ be certain 
that results based upon such evidence as has been used, are even 
roughly typical, but since there is no reason to believe that this 
region or this manorial group was peculiar in any way, we may 
use these figures provisionally to establish the fact of the only 
considerable rise in corn prices during the Middle Ages. 

The explanation of such a rise in prices, however, is not obvious. 
So far as is known, the English coinage underwent no change 
during this period, nor did the units of measurement;! there was 
apparently no considerable increase in the supply of precious 
metals, certainly none comparable with that of the Tudor and 
Stuart periods, and no absolute diminution of the supply of corn 
but rather an increase. So we are left to conclude either that the 
rise indicated was peculiar to wheat, and, perhaps, was caused by 
an increase in the consumption of that cereal at the expense of 
rye or barley, or that the rise was general and was caused by a 
growing demand for all kinds of corn (and this is the important 
point) owing to a development in the trade, both foreign and 
domestic. The first alternative seems to be ruled out because 
what evidence we have is against it.2 The second seems to be 


The figures for 1208-09 are based upon Hall, Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester, 
pp. xliv—xlv. 

Due allowance should be made for the fact that not all the corn labelled “ sold ”’ 
in the bailiffs’ accounts was actually sold or bartered; some so charged of course 
simply went to another manor of the group for seed, and other purposes, but this 
was quite the exception. The clearest evidence that sale meant sale upon the mar- 
ket (besides the occasional specific statement of the fact) is that prices varied from 
time to time and normally rose as the supply of the old crop was consumed, and be- 
fore the new one had come in. The following examples are from the year 1253-54 
(MS., R. O., Ecclesiastical Commission, Various 24/159291). 


BRIGHTWELL Morton 

Mill Corn s. d Mill Corn s. d. 

arn eeyeian 5 qrs. 44 Before Christmas .......... ecm Ke PES: 

Mich.—Christmas ......... es a6 eles - pea tlen ver ees 

: (fais 4 4 Before Midsummer Dey Reatchins ones 4.0 

Christmas—Easter ........ A ae Nice ENE eR eer see x —5 
Easter—Midsummer Day ... 73 “ 5 4 
: : Ae ins Saea 
Midsummer Day—Mich. ... } aa a 


1 Inman (Domesday and Feudal Statistics, p. 158) says: “It is probable that a 
change in the quasi-standard quarter occurred ¢. Hen. III in which reign it seems 
to have had 8 bushels ”; but for this there is no evidence. 

2 The percentage of hen sold of that produced in 1208-09 was 1.74 ae that 
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the more probable explanation, namely the increase in the 
volume of trade due in part to a growing foreign demand and more 
especially to the growth of the town population, a subject bound 
up with the evolution of the local market. 

Using the analogy of later periods of rising prices, we may 
suggest what was likely to be the result of an increase in prices 
upon the various social classes of the thirteenth century; final 
conclusions should rest upon an investigation of all the ascer- 
tainable facts. Wage earners in the modern sense were, in rural 
districts, so few in number that the aggregate amount of their 
discomfort was probably slight. In case the tenant had com- 
muted his payments in kind for money rents, he received an 
unearned increment, as did the lord on the other hand, in case 
payments in kind were still due to him. In the town the journey- 
man, not receiving his board as part of his wages, would suffer, 
while the master, then as now, was without doubt able to raise 
the price of the commodities he handled so as not to suffer him- 
self. In the thirteenth century, however, as in the twentieth, a 
rise of prices meant a boom to almost every field of economic 
life, so that all engaged in economic pursuits were likely in the 
long run to be benefited. But on the other hand, it did not mean 


of barley, and in 1299-13009, it was 1.82 times. The figures for rye are not so nu- 
merous, but they show a result not markedly different, that is 1.25 and 1.05. Aver- 
aging these two results, we arrive at this conclusion: that the percentage of wheat 
sold of that produced in 1208-09 was 1.50 times the mean of that of barley and rye, 
while in 1299-1300 it was 1.45. In other words, while the development is not 
marked nor important, it points to a diminution, rather than an increase, in the 
sale (and consumption) of wheat as far as those manors are concerned. The fol- 
lowing table, giving the annual price averages, indicates that agricultural commo- 
dities saw a general increase in price. 


Year Plough Horses Bulls Lambs Geese Hens 

by ce s d. Sorc: Se Kalk $7 7d, 

1208-1200 es S. Sn o 3 o 2 o «4 
1261-1270 Ir 34 to 6 o 43 °o 24 o «af 
1271-1280 ts x4 9 6% o 8f Oo 2 o it 
1281-1290 Ir of 8 2} o 8 o 2% o i 
I2QI-1300 Io 64 8 8} o 5% o 3¢ o i 


Hall, Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester, p. xlviii; Rogers, Agriculture and 
Prices, 1, pp. 361-363. 
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in, the thirteenth century what it means in the twentieth, imme- 
diate hardship on the part of a large class of wage earners. 

The point most noteworthy and most pertinent to our study is, 
however, that the marketing of the manorial products was 
extending, and that the influence of the market on the manorial 
organization, ultimately to be the chief determining factor, was 
now for the first time apparent. 


3. THE RISE oF MANORIAL MARKETING 


We have suggested above that the traditional view which re- 
garded the medieval manor as isolated can no longer be accepted 
without reserve. This naturally raises the further question as 
to that self-sufficiency of the manor which has been so generally 
asserted.! 

The term “self-sufficiency” does not mean absolute self- 
sufficiency. From the first, a few valuable skins and a few 
cloths of finer domestic workmanship were probably exchanged 
for salt, fish, iron, spices, and ornaments. And to its last day 
the manor, like the modern farm, retained a certain measure of 
self-sufficiency. The question of self-sufficiency turns on the 
extent and character of the relation of the manor to the market. 
Our problem, then, is to discover whether the manor regularly 
sold its products on the market, and therefore could be said to 
be organized for the purpose of marketing. And if so, when ? 

The evidence supporting the view here taken, that the manor 
was coming into close relation to the market, is, in the first place, 

1 “The fundamental characteristics of the manorial group [7.e., the single 
manor], regarded from the economic point of view, was its self-sufficiency, its social 
independence.” Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, pt. i, p. 33. 

“This self-centred life, economically, judicially, and ecclesiastically so nearly 
independent of other bodies, put obstacles in the way of change. It prohibited in- 
tercourse beyond the manor, and opposed the growth of a feeling of common na- 
tional life.” Cheyney, [ndustrial and Social History of England, p. 52. 

“The manor remained almost entirely self-sufficing, as had been the communi- 
ties out of which it had arisen.” Meredith, Economic History of England, p. 33. 

“The cultivators of the soil grew their produce, not for sale, but for their own 
consumption. Each manor or village was isolated and self-sufficing.” Prothero, 
English Farming Past and Present, p. 7. See also p. 12. 


Cf. Cunningham, Introduction to Walter of Henley’s Husbandry (ed. E. La- 
mond), pp. xili-xiv. 
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the fact of the large and increasing sale of corn recorded through- 
out the thirteenth century in the bailiffs’ accounts, as has been 
before noted.1. These accounts, of course, involve only the sales 
of corn from the lord’s demesne. 

There is likewise the evidence that tenants were gradually 
commuting their corn-rents for money-rents. The most re- 
markable example of this is the case of the royal tenants situated 
in almost every county in England, who as early as the first few 
decades of the twelfth century entered into money contracts 
with the king. A passage in Dialogus de Scaccario, here para- 
phrased for the sake of brevity, bears witness to this: Tradition 
has it that after the Norman Conquest, while the realm was still 
in a primitive condition, the royal estates paid to the king not 
gold or silver, but victuals alone, from which the daily needs of 
the king’s household were supplied. Those who were entrusted 
with the business knew how much each estate provided and from 
which counties corn, meat, fodder for horses, and other necessities 
were to be procured. Under Henry I, however, a change was 
made. That king, often warring on the Continent, wanted not 
victuals, but money. Likewise, the peasants in great numbers 
complained of the hardship of being compelled to supply provi- 
sions and of having to carry them great distances to court. 
Having received the opinion of the nobles and yielded to these 
complaints, the king ordered commissioners to fix a money 
payment in lieu of rents in kind, so that henceforth the farm of 
the king’s manors was paid into the exchequer in hard cash.? 

General information about the tenant’s right to sell corn is not 
specifically recorded, but may be inferred. Though a license was 
necessary for a customary tenant to sell an ox, a horse, cow, colt, 
or pig,’ and a toll was collected on malt brewed into beer for 

1p. 14, n. 3. See also Appendices A and F. 

2 Dialogus de Scaccario, Select Charters (ed. Stubbs), pp. 193-194. 

$ Inquiry is to be made — an nativi custumarii . . . vendiderint vitulum pul- 
lanum vel bovem de propria nutritura sine licentia domini. Domesday of St. Paul, 
Dash 577, 2) (Can 0320): 

Si habeat equum pullanum, bovem vel vaccam ad vendendum, dominus propin- 
quior erit omnibus aliis et vendere non debent sine licentia domini. Rochester 


Cariulary (ed. Thorpe), p. 2a. Quoted from Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, p. 
156 n. 
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sale,! still there has been found no restriction on the sale of 
the corn of the customary tenant, to say nothing of the free 
tenant. Z 

The explanation of the situation is as follows. The lord had 
a twofold right to prohibit purchase and sale on the part of the 
villain, firstly, because of the villain’s personal status and, 
secondly, because of the property relations between the lord and 
villain. Not the legal theory, however, but the custom in the 
case is of importance. The lord allowed the sale of corn and re- 
stricted the sale of cattle and horses because, though he had no 
direct interest in the former, in the latter his interest was imme- 
diate, for the oxen and horses were used to work the lord’s de- 
mesne, and at times turned into the lord’s lands to manure them. 
Clear evidence of this is seen in the rule that oxen, horses, and 
porkers young enough might be sold.? And, indeed, it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that the tenant is free to sell his horse and 
young ox when they are not used in tillage. In practice, then, 
the tenant, free and customary, it would appear, sold his corn 
and his beasts not used for cultivating the demesne, with little or 
no restriction.* 

There arose, at least as early as the thirteenth century, and 
perhaps even in the twelfth, a class of dealers, called corn 
mongers, as seen below,® who were villagers, and though in the 
only instance clearly stated they are called “ free-tenants,” 
some may have been customary tenants. In other words, some 
members of the manor arose early as marketers of corn, regularly 
employed in disposing of the surplus crop. 


1 The customary tenant — si braciaverit ad vendendum, dabit duodecim lagenas 
cervisiae ad tonnutum vel pretium earum. Historia et Cartularium Monasterii S. 
Petri Gloucestriae, iii, p. 53 (1266-67). 

2 Hone, The Manor and Manorial Records, p. 230 (ca. 1250). 

3 Item si ipse habeat pullum vel boviculum et tunc laboraverit cum illo non 
potest vendere sine licentia domini sed si non laboraverit licitum est ei vendere 
’ sine licentia. Rotuli Hundredorwm, ii, p. 463a. 

4 In particular manors the custom might be otherwise, a fact recognized in the 
following passage. Item, quod non permittatur quod aliquis vendat equum mas- 
culum vel bovem sibi vitulatum sine licentia, nisi consuetudo se habeat in contra- 
rium. WHistoriae et Cartularium Monasterii S. Petri Gloucestriae, iii, p. 218. 


Sap ed03e 
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Although from the side of market regulations there remains 
but little evidence, and none of a very early date, bearing on the 
sale of corn,! still there are the regulations of the carrying services 
of tenants on the manor, which throw light upon the subject. 

Besides the averagium ad hospitium and the averagium de 
manerto ad manerium, was the averagiwm ad mercatum et ad 
forum, a service ? which is clearly seen in surveys and custumals 
of the thirteenth century. As early as 1248, the purchase of 
sacks is recorded for carrying corn to the market.* The sale of 
corn at this period is clearly not confined to church manors, but 
is found on those in the hands of lay lords,‘ as well as those in the 
hands of the king. While at times the carrying was to be to 
the nearest markets ® or to “all or any of the markets in the 
shire,” 7 often the specific places at some distance are recorded, 
and thus in the thirteenth century for the first time in the history 
of the grain trade, we get considerable definite information of the 
domestic trade in grain.’ For instance, in the custumals of 

1 For example: firmarii de Lutturworth capiunt tolnetum de blado empto in 
dictis mercatis ad seminandum et comedendum et aliis minutis rebus de quibus 
teoloneum non solet dari. Rotuli Hundredorum, i, p. 239b (4 Ed. I). 


2 [Villanus] cariabit bladum ad vendendum ad quodcumque forum dominus 
voluerit infra comitatum. Rotuli Hundredorum, ii, p. 657b. Cf. pp. 628a, 747b, 


761b. 
Item, debet cariare lanam et caseum domini per viginti leucas in circuitu et 
habebit cibum suum de mercatoribus. Rentalia et custumaria . . . Glastoniae, 


p. 165 (ca. 1250). 

3 In vor saccis emptis ad bladum cariandum ad forum et ad Wintoniam 1 s. 
Baigent, Crondal, p. 55. 

4 MS., R. O., Rentals and Surveys, General Series, roll 684 (Lalleford, Essex, 19 
Ed. I). 

5 Tbid., roll 589 (Odiham, Ed. I). 

6 MS., R. O., Rentals and Surveys, General Series, roll 580. 

” Rotuli Hundredorum, ii, pp. 628a, 657b, 761b. 

8 Ubicunque fiat averagium ad vendendum bladum, totum averagium habebit 
unum denérium. 

A festo Purificationis usque ad Gulam Augusti, si bladum curiae tam diu dura- 
verit, faciet singulis mensibus unum averagium usque ad Londoniam, vel Rame- 
seiam, vel Cantebrigiam, vel alibi in remotis, et habebit sicut prius. 

Ita scilicet, quod quamdiu bladum duraverit, singulis mensibus faciet unum 
averagium, ut praedictum est. 

Faciet etiam averagia ad vicina mercata, vel alibi prope, quando dominus volue- 
rit, et computabitur pro opere unius diei. Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia, i, 
PP. 476-477 (ca. 1250, Barton, Bedfordshire). 
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Ramsey Abbey?! there are mentioned corn-carrying services 
from its manors in Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire to the 
following places besides Ramsey itself: Huntingdon and St. Ives 
in Huntingdonshire, Cambridge, Reach, and Burwell in Cam- 
bridgeshire, Ipswich and St. Edmundsbury in Suffolk, Col- 
chester in Essex, St. Albans in Hertfordshire, and farthest away 
London and Canterbury. In the case of the East Anglian manors 
of St. Edmundsbury, they were to Ipswich, Southwold, Dun- 
wich, and Cockfield in Suffolk, Yarmouth in Norfolk, and 
Nayland and Colchester in Essex, though in these cases the 
carrying services were not restricted to corn, but were of a general 
nature.2 Similarly with the manor of Lawford (Lalleford) 
belonging to Olive de Langham (Leynham), where the services 
were to Ipswich, Harwich, and Colchester as well as to Langham, 
probably the home manor.’ 

We have, too, an instance of one manor of a group being so 
favorably situated for marketing that corn was regularly sent 
to it for sale, that is, the manor of Southwark in the manorial 
group belonging to the bishopric of Winchester. Corn from three 
sources was there sold, that from the demesne, from the mill, 
and from other manors. In one year, there came from the man- 
ors of 


Brightwelligearr ciiars cea sderoessieccne oe 251 quarters wheat 
Wy COMbecwwe as oo Nera verre stots enafyeuns Bins W 
Mela wel eatenetae pa trcet cdyeee an coon, ona nig 7G i 


and at least 290 quarters are accounted for as sold this same year.® 
A few years earlier there were sent from these three manors 
312 quarters of wheat, of which 141% were used at Southwark, 
and 168 sold.* In this instance as in the former one cited, corn 
is seen going in directions other than towards the home manor, 
and for purposes other than consumption by the lord and his 
household. 

1 Tbid., pp. 462, 476-477; ili, pp. 243, 282, 302. Cf. also ibid., i, p. 45. 

2 MS., Br. M., Harl. 3977, fols. 81, 87b. 

3 MS., R. O., Rentals and Surveys, General Series, roll 684 (19 Ed. I). 

4 Cf. MS., R. O., Ecclesiastical Commission, Various, 22/159272 (1213-14). 

5 [bid. 

6 Ibid., 22/159271 (1210-11). 
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In the early thirteenth and undoubtedly also in the late 
twelfth century, not only was there a manorial organization for 
the local marketing of corn maintained on the part of the lord, 
but also for export abroad. The surplus corn of the archbishop 
and of the priory of Canterbury,! of the manors of Ramsey 
Abbey,” of the archdeacon of Wells,? and of the bishopric of 
Winchester? is on record as going abroad. In the two last 
cases it was sold to merchants. It was probably such sales of 
corn that made possible the not inconsiderable export in the 
reign of King Henry II, elsewhere noted.* 

The important facts illustrated by these instances are that 
markets for corn were in existence, that the manorial organization 
adapted itself to marketing conditions, and that the network of 
corn currents to the central or home manors for the personal 
needs of the proprietors was crossed by another network of 
currents evolving out of the growth of a territorial marketing 
system.’ 

The probable succession in the history of carrying services is as 
follows: to the grange, probably as old as the manor, to the home 
manor, and to the market. It does not follow, of course, that the 
corn-carrying services to market rapidly or wholly superseded 
the others, but rather that they long existed side by side while the 
market organization was developing as is seen in the case of 
St. Paul’s where the earlier services lasted, like the later, until 
the fourteenth century.® 

Without first having defined what we mean by marketing, we 
cannot assign even an approximate date to its beginning. Not 
the mere sale and purchase of goods, but the organized exchange 

1 Rex omnibus mercatoribus et aliis ad quos etc. Sciatis quod concessimus 
omnibus qui blada emerint de bladis archiepiscopatus Cantuariensis vel prioratus 
Cantuariensis a Fulcone de Cantilupo et Reginaldo de Cornhull quod libere et sine 
impedimento possint ea adducere in Flandriam per brevia eorumdem. Et Pro- 
hibemus ne quis eos super hoc impediat. Rotwli Litterarum Patentium, i, pt. x, p. 
76a (1207). 

2 Ibid., p. 79a (1208). 

3 Tbid., p. 78b (1208). 

4 Below, p. Ifo. 


5 See below, pp. 28-209, and ch. 2. 
§ Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, i, p. 45. 
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between town and country is here meant. The evidence for the 
existence of such a condition is scanty! But there are some 
facts which point to the early part of the twelfth century as 
probably the period when a regular market organization was 
first evolving. In the first place, a money economy was by that 
time well in evidence. The number of coins in circulation and of 
mints in operation had greatly increased since the time of Cnut. 
The well-known passage in the Dialogus de Scaccario, cited above,? 
shows that Henry I had commuted payments in kind, due 
from the royal manors, to payments in money, a forceful recogni- 
tion of a new condition. In the second place, we know that at 
this period the merchants of the towns were beginning to organize 
into gilds and were securing trading privileges from the crown.® 
But if we look, finally, for evidence as to organized carrying 
services, which we have found so common in the thirteenth 
century, we must take refuge in conjecture. Carrying services 
from the market are recorded for the early years of Henry I,* 
as are certain obligations with respect to journeys to market 
towns,’ which were probably meant to include sale as well as 
purchase. There is, however, good reason for the lack of evi- 
dence of the existence of services for carrying goods to market. 
The practice was just developing, and while some groups of 
manors had probably established market-carrying services, such 

1 Specific instances of the sale of corn came late, for example: Eodem anno [1232] 
distracta sunt horrea Romanorum per totam fere Angliam, a viris quibusdam ar- 
matis et adhuc ignotis, bonis conditionibus et ad commodum multorum; et opus, 
licet temerarium, in solennitate Paschali inchoantes, sine contradictione et libere, 
quod inceperant, compleverunt. Largas eleemosynas advenientibus distribuebant 
egenis, et quandoque nummos inter pauperes seminantes eos colligere hortabantur. 
Roger of Wendover, Flores Historiarum (Rolls Series), iii, p. 27. 

Rules with regard to the sale of corn are found in Walter of Henley, p. 33, and 
Rules of St. Robert, ibid., p. 143. 


2 Dialogus de Scaccario, Select Charters (Stubbs), pp. 193-194. See above, 
p. 18. 

3 Gross, Gild Merchant, i, pp. 5 f. 

4 [Each villain of Bromley] facit braisium et vadit ad summagium pro sale et pro 
pisce, aut reddit md. pro utroque. Burton Chartulary, p. 26 (1100-1113 ?). 

5 Debet hospitari honorifice Abbatem cum venerit in partes illas conducere et 
reducere salvo conductu monachos et clientes eorum quando ibunt sive ad Cestriam 
sive ad Wich pro aliquo mercato, dare de suo competenti Abbati quando requisierit 
cum Abbas. Burton Chartulary, p. 36. 
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as the Ramsey Abbey group, other groups probably did not do 
so until the thirteenth century, notably the manors belonging 
to the bishopric of Durham.!| Furthermore, there are few 
manorial surveys or extents for the early twelfth century, and 
these are brief and general in character, such as the Liber Niger 
of Peterborough, and the Burton Chartulary. 

The problem is not to decide which was the exception and 
which the rule, self-sufficiency or marketing, but to point out that 
marketing was coming to be a normal form of manorial organ- 
ization from the twelfth century onwards, and that one side of 
manorial activity was production for a local market. It would 
not be in keeping with any known facts to regard this trade as 
very considerable; the point is simply that the trade was organ- 
ized and therefore regular, not ‘“ casual.’ ? 

We may hold therefore, as.a working hypothesis, that the 
manor should be regarded in many, if not most, instances as 
developing an integral relationship with a group of manors, and 
that after passing through the stages of prandial perambulation 
(or of food farms) and of carrying services, the manorial organ- 
ization was by the twelfth century entering, with money pay- 
ments, into the period of market economy. 


4. THE DECAY OF THE MANOR 


Several theories have been put forward to explain the decay 
of the manor. Prominent among these are the Black Death,* 
the Peasants’ Revolt,‘ and sheep-farming,; all three being tangible, 
and the first two dramatic. 

Though so many writers have devoted a sentence or a para- 
graph to the subject of the decline of the manorial system, no one 


1 Boldon Buke of 1183 consists of fairly full surveys which contain plenty of 
information about inter-manorial carrying services, but not about marketing. 

2 As held by Mr. Hubert Hall, Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester, p. xvii. 

3 See for example H. de B. Gibbins, Industry in England, p. 85: and Oman, The 
History of Engiand, 1399-1485, p. 27. 

4 Green (History of the English People, i, p. 486), says that ‘‘ serfdom [and there- 
fore the manorial system] was henceforth [i. e. after 1381] a doomed and perishing 
thing”; “the end of the rising was in fact secured.” 

® Price, English Commerce and Industry, p. 113. 
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has yet treated it as a whole. The explanation probably is 
that the senescence of institutions is not of such general interest 
as the early history, especially the origin, and that the full and 
complete history of the decay of this institution is so comprehen- 
sive, bound up as it is with most great developments of the 
period. 

A full treatment of this subject would embrace all manorial 
activities, such as the legal, the ecclesiastical, the social, and 
the economic. Jn the broadest sense, it would be a treatise on the 
decline of local economy, and would form but one chapter in the 
history of economic development. But our interest here is 
primarily economic, and the task is not to describe the pro- 
cess of decay, but to attempt an analysis of the fundamental 
factors in that change and to outline the chief results follow- 
ing it. 

The community which we call the manor dissolved because its 
economic basis, the practice of supporting an agricultural pro- 
prietor by means of services and rents in kind came to an end. 
This meant a vital alteration in the relationship between two 
classes, lords and servile tenants. © 

In the history of labor, certain genetic stages have been dis- 
tinguished. Although in the progress from one of these stages to 
another the moving and determining forces have not left well- 
marked traces for us to follow, it seems, however, that slavery 
gave way to serfdom, not because of Christian preaching or 
humanitarian feeling, but because serfdom was better adapted 
to the politico-economic needs of the pre-urban period; and 
that in modern times the free contractual labor of the individual 
is giving way to collective bargaining, through the efforts of the 
workers themselves, and in the face of opposition from other 
classes. Our interest in the question here is, what was the 
leaven behind the development from servile labor to the free 
contractual basis, the second important progressive move in the 
history of labor ? 

The enfranchisement of the serf is often treated as if it depended 
largely upon the lord’s initiative, and as if initiative on the part 
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of the villain was exceptional.! The view here taken is that the 
servile tenant came to see that his interest lay in a contractual 
rather than a customary relationship, and that the lord, though 
on the whole preferring the latter basis, early saw an advantage 
in a partial cash arrangement, and later was forced to accept the 
tenant’s position almost without reserve. In the twelfth century 
the lord found that it served his purpose best to lease parts of the 
demesne for a money payment.? And in the fifteenth century he 
seems to have profited by leasing the greater part, or, indeed, all 
of the demesne. The explanation of the former is, in part, that 
the lord wanted some ready money. ‘The explanation of the 
latter is, that he did not find it profitable to continue bailiff- 
farming. 

To the customary tenant is ascribed a variety of motives for 
desiring to change his position. Some of them are bound up with 
status, such as a desire to enter orders, and freedom to marry 
at will; whilst others are connected with his tenure, such as his 
preference for paying a “fixed”’ due.* The explanation here 
suggested is that the fundamental reason for the tenant’s desire 
to get rid of customary service was the increasing advantage 
which he saw in commercial agriculture. One of the earliest 
manifestations of the peasant’s desire to be free of the old services 
(notably the carriage of corn and other provisions), and of the 
rent paid in kind and to substitute money payments therefor, 
occurred on the royal estates in the reign of Henry I4 The 
widely scattered manors of the king, of course, presented a special 
case; indeed, this commutation may be an isolated early instance 
of a movement which made but little headway till the thirteenth 
century when prices were rising and when the tenant, no longer 
satisfied with selling a mere surplus crop, sought to produce for 
a market. To this end he increased his holding by leasing and 


1 L’on voit les mobiles divers qui incitent les seigneurs A affranchir leurs serfs. 
Mais il ne faudrait pas croire que l’initiative vint toujours du maitre. Trés sou- 
vent, les serfs sollicitent eux-mémes leur affranchissement. H. See, Les classes 
rurales au moyen Gge, p. 255. 

? Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, p. 327. 

3 H. See, Les classes rurales au moyen age, pp. 255 f. 

4 See above, p. 18. 
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assarting. In the fourteenth century, the peasant saw in the 
deyastation of the Black Death, and the consequent necessities 
of the landlord, an opportunity to throw off the economic dis- 
ability of customary services sanctioned by the political order and 
enforced by the legal machinery of the day. The result was the 
revolt of 1381, when the chief demands of the peasants, besides 
a general amnesty, were that they should be freed from bondage, 
should be freely allowed to sell their products, as well as to buy, 
on the local market,’ and should not be charged a rent of over four 
pence per acre. Freed from working the demesne (as well as per- 
sonally free), they aimed at renting land cheaply, and producing 
for a local market. The revolt of 1381, so far as the peasants 
were concerned, was a general strike caused by the increasing 
profit of production for sale, a strike which was more likely to 
succeed, because of the comparative scarcity of labor in the 
country, due to the migration to the towns. The fact that the 
revolt was not immediately successful is of minor importance. 
At any rate, it shows the position of the tenant opposed to the 
old order and the position of the lord seeking to maintain it. 
This, the only organized effort of labor, was a failure, but the 
manor, nevertheless, broke down through the steady but un- 
organized pressure exerted by the peasant interest. A process 
of change, begun in the twelfth century, was thus practically 
completed in the century following the Peasants’ Revolt. 

The lord yielded, and the cardinal feature of the manor dis- 
appeared before the the new force, the local market, which grew 
up around the towns. ‘Towns made free — made those free who 


1 These demands were granted and then revoked. Part of the revocation is as 
follows: Quodque voluimus quod iidem, Ligei et Subditi nostri, Liberi essent ad 
Emendum et Vendendum, in quibuscumque Civitatibus, Burgis, Villis Mercatoriis, 
et aliis Locis, infra Regnum nostrum Angliae. 

Et quod nulla Acra Terra, in Comitatibus praedictis, quae in Bondagio vel Ser- 
vitio tenetur, altius quam ad Quatuor Denarios haberetur, et, si qua minus antea 
tenta fuisset, imposterum non exaltaretur. Rymer, Federa, etc. (ed. 1709), vii, 
Bh Bye 

2 The difficulty was that the cities and towns were restricting by toll or regulation 
the peasant’s right to sell on the town market, and that the manorial regulations 
were hampering the tenant’s sale of agricultural products. The former included 
corn, the latter did not. 
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escaped to them and also those who remained on the manor. To 
those who remained on the soil the town growth was an unearned 
increment. It brought a contractual advantage to the tenant, 
and as appears below, an unplanned disadvantage to the lord. 
Whatever may have been the nucleus of any particular town, I 
think we may say that in general it was the desire for freedom 
and betterment of position that impelled men to congregate in 
urban centers. The town, discoverer of the power of bargaining, 
purchased from its lord additional privileges which in turn 
attracted the lord’s rural tenants, raised the price of labor, and 
made bailiff-farming unprofitable. And to complete the lord’s 
misfortune, prices rose in the thirteenth century after town 
farms had been fixed, so that his income really diminished. 
Truly, the period from 1100 to 1500 was as much in his disfavor 
as that from 800 to 1100 had been to his advantage. 

The growth of the town and the local market forced the lord 
to give up bailiff-farming, because it made the tenant unwilling 
to labor for the lord. But the latter had the courts and the 
political machinery with which to enforce his rights, and he must 
therefore have yielded only to the inevitable. It was impracti- 
cable and in the long run unprofitable to force tenants to labor 
who possessed and offered money in lieu of labor. And also, 
it was difficult to find bailiffs who had sufficient business ability 
to maintain economically the two-sided cash relationship of 
hiring labor and selling produce. 

Still more, the lord’s manorial marketing system was giving 
way to the organization of a local territorial market slowly being 
worked out. It was found unprofitable to cart corn long dis- 
tances to a home manor for consumption, or to a market center 
within the manorial group, when good market places had to be 
passed on the way, and when, perhaps, the corn was finally 
deposited in a district of a large surplus, and therefore low price. 
In other words, the territorial market gradually cut in upon the 
manorial corn supply system, and ultimately supplanted it. 

This may be expressed in another way. During an earlier 
period, say roughly from 1100 to 1250, the lord sent his corn long 
distances to good markets, while the tenant sent his surplus to 
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the nearby markets, being unable to cart it far afield because of 
lack of capital and lack of knowledge. In the former case the 
tendency was to override the development towards a territorial 
market; in the latter case, on the other hand, the tendency was 
to create a territorial market, an area over which one price tended 
to prevail, bearing in the long run a close relation to the cost of 
production. In the period from 1250 to 1500 came the decline 
of the lord’s marketing system, while during the same period the 
tenant, impelled in the direction of agricultural production for a 
local market, pretty generally refused to give up his time and 
service to his lord. Both of these developments were favorable 
to the creation of a local market area.! 

The growth of the town and the local market had, then, in a 
threefold manner, an unfavorable effect upon the lord; the 
town won a fixed money payment as its farm to the lord, and 
by its own increase and prosperity raised prices,? which in turn 
lessened the burden of its rent, and therefore diminished the lord’s 
income. The growth of the territorial market, or the local 
market area, made bailiff-farming unprofitable, and disorganized 
that part of the manorial marketing system which the lord had 
slowly evolved in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and which 
he was forced to give up just when it would have become prof- 
itable through the increasing demand of the town for the prod- 
ucts of the soil. 

In this struggle between the lord and tenant, caused by the 
rise of the local market, external circumstances arose, some 
favoring the lord and some the tenant. The latter have been 
considered, the rise of prices in the thirteenth century and the 
Black Death; but one circumstance told strongly in the lord’s 
favor, the growing demand for English wool at home and abroad, 
a commodity which required less labor for its production. Lords 
who preferred to use their demesnes rather than rent. them 
found in sheep pasturing a profitable substitute for corn growing, 
that is, of course, on lands suitable for the purpose. 

The fifteenth century thus witnessed the gradual growth of 
capitalistic sheep farming on the part of the landlords, and the 


1 See pp. 64, 73, 89. > p. 15. 
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silent, but definite emergence of a free peasant class. Having 
won a large measure of economic independence, the peasant, 
already aided in his rise to freedom by that solvent of serfdom, 
the town, was finally supported by the New Monarchy, the 
strong central government which threw its weight into the 
balance on the side of the prospective citizen, tax-payer, and 
soldier. 

We may tentatively distinguish four periods! in the history 
of the manor. Before the twelfth century there seems to have 
been a pre-market period when the surplus of corn remained 
unsold. From the twelfth century to the middle of the thirteenth 
century the local market was coming into being, the needs of 
which the manor adjusted itself to meet by the sale of its surplus 
corn. The following period to the sixteenth century saw the 
decline of the manor through the cessation of bailiff-farming 
brought about by the full development of the local market, the 
needs of which were met by commercial agriculture organized 
on a territorial basis. After the sixteenth century only non- 
essentials survived, important in themselves, but not vital to 
the manor. 

The results of the decline of the manor were numerous and 
important. Its decay was part of the break-up of the village 
economy, with its peculiar social discipline and its agrarian co- 
operation, and the preparation for a wider economic organization. 
Commercial agriculture, which succeeded subsistence production, 
meant for the town unhampered development and specialization 
in industry and trade, since the country districts, unhindered by 
the rigid codperative system of the older economy, could adapt 
themselves more easily to the town demands for food products, 
and become better customers for the town industry and trade. 
As has been pointed out, the decay of the manor paved the way 
for the more complete working out of the local or territorial 
marketing system; and it also made possible the better tillage and 
larger production of the sixteenth and following centuries, which 
lay behind the further extension of the marketing system, that is, 


1 See also above, pp. I0, 24. 
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the development from the local to the metropolitan market, 
described at length below. 

The disintegration of the manor and the manorial group, 
then, in the period from 1250 to 1500, was like its highest develop- 
ment in the period from 1100 to 1250 in this respect, that both 
stages of growth were closely connected with the evolution of the 
market. 


CHAPTER II 


THE LOCAL MARKET FROM THE THIRTEENTH 
TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


I. THE NATURE OF A MARKET 


Tue earliest trade of which we have direct evidence was in the 
hands of itinerant dealers. By the laws of Ine it was decreed: 
“‘ Tf a chapman traffic up among the people, let him do it before 
witnesses.” Other regulations occur in the laws of Hlothaere 
and Eadric, and of Alifred.t 

Trading upon the market place of the borough occurred at 
least as early as the late ninth century, for at that time a charter 
was granted to the see of Worcester which mentioned the ‘‘ Ceap- 
stowe ”’ or market place of Worcester.? In the laws of the tenth 
century, Sunday marketing was prohibited, while the purchase of 
goods within the town was made obligatory, except under certain 
specified circumstances,? and in Domesday Book town markets 
dating back to Edward the Confessor are recorded. 

There were two kinds of market places, the urban and the rural. 
The former was found in the boroughs, the latter in the rural 
townships or manors. Although the rural market is found as far 
back as about 960, in the township of Oundle > in Northampton- 
shire, it was contrary to the letter of the dooms of Edward the 
Elder and of Athelstan, which limited marketing to “ ports” or 
towns,° and contrary to the spirit of the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, which assumed that all marketing was done in bor- 
oughs.’ The laws of the Conqueror specifically limited markets 
to cities, boroughs, castles, and “ very safe places.””"7 Neverthe- 
less, Domesday Book records several manors possessing markets, 


1 First Report of the Royal Commission on Market Rights and Tolls, i, p. 31. 
2 Tbid., p. 33. 3 [bid., p. 32. 
S1iiths Th 185 BG ST bid, putes 
§ Tbid., p. 32. TET bid. p33 
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for example, Hoxney in Suffolk. Some of these were on the 
way to become boroughs like Basingstoke in Hampshire, whilst 
others like Yaxley, have remained rural.2 Indeed, it seems that 
the early town proceeded normally from the manor, gradually 
acquired market rights and became inhabited in part by men 
called “‘ burgesses,” * who probably commuted their agricultural 
services for a money rent, and who were specially associated 
with the market;‘ until finally we find the full-fledged borough, 
the citizens of which had purchased special privileges and im- 
munities. 

The importance of these facts is twofold. Marketing played 
a vital part in the evolution of the town, and in the eleventh 
century the town was in the stage of transition between the 
manor and the borough. It was largely agricultural, and many 
remnants of an early agricultural period remained for centuries 
attached to the borough.’ In the twelfth century, for the first 
time, mention is made in the records ° of industrial craft gilds. 
And while before the twelfth century the trade upon the market 
place, urban as well as rural, probably included little corn, after 
that date, the manor began to organize to supply the town which 
was gradually abandoning agriculture for trade and industry. 


1 Hoxanam tenuit Ailmarus episcopus T. R. E. pro manerio rx carucatas terrae 
In hoc manerio erat unum mercatum T. R. E. et postquam Willelmus rex 
advenit; et sedebat in sabbato et Willelmus malet fecit suum castellum ad eiam et 
eadem die qua erat mercatum in manerio episcopi Willelmus malet fecit alium mer- 
catum in suo castello et ex hoc ita peioratum est mercatum episcopi: ut parum valeat, 
et modo sedet die veneris. Mercatum autem de heia sedet die sabbati. Domesday 
Book, ii, p. 379; First Report of the Royal Commission on Market Rights and Tolls, i, 
Pp. 36. 
2 First Report of the Royal Commission on Market Rights and Tolls, i, p. 76. 
3 For example, Eye, Suffolk. Eiam tenuit edricus xm carucatas terrae T. R. E. 
. . . Tunc Lxxx oves, modo xc, et modo 1 mercatum et unus parcus, et in mercato 
manent xxv burgenses. Domesday Book, ii, p. 319; First Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Market Rights and Tolls, i, p. 36. 

4 First Report of the Royal Commission on Market Rights and Tolls, i, p. 17 n. 

5 The English town records afford numerous illustrations of this fact. Paris in 
the thirteenth century was partly supplied with corn from the estates of its own citi- 
zens. Le Livre des Métiers d’ Etienne Boileau (ed. Lespinasse and Bonnardot), p. 
258. 

6 Magnum Rotuli Scaccarii, 31 H. 1 (1130), Index “ Gilda,” 
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The market place was essential to inter-manorial marketing 
and to the formation of the market area, just as it was helpful in 
the earliest form of cosmopolitan trade.1 It would seem as if 
there was an early stage during which the market place was in 
use, previous to the formation of a market area, a time when 
there were but few articles entering into the cosmopolitan trade 
—a trade which in itself was periodic and uncertain — a time, 
indeed, when local trade was inconsiderable in amount and when 
that trade was in part prevented from becoming the basis of a 
local market area by the fact that a large part of it was inter- 
manorial. 

The market area forms a more important basis for the study 
of market evolution than the market place, for the latter is but 
the standing ground where events elsewhere decided take place. 

We may, perhaps, define a market as the machinery by which 
commodities are sold or bartered, the mechanism by which an 
“ equilibrium in the marginal significance of exchangeable things ” 
is maintained,* and a corn market as the machinery by which 
corn is exchanged for other commodities. 

Three sides of the market lend themselves to study: prices, 
buyers and sellers, and general movements of corn. All three 
are of interest in this work, but only the first at this stage, 
because it is from a study of prices, in particular corn prices, 
that most definite information is obtained. 

Viewed from the standpoint of price, the market is an area 
which has a strong tendency towards one price, or a price bearing 
a certain relation to the price of other areas. No definite area 
can be assigned as large enough or small enough for a market. 
A local community, a city, a province, a nation, a continent, may 

1 Exchange of goods entering into over-sea trade along international routes, such 
as spices, dried fruits, and rich cloths and jewels in return for such articles as home- 
spun cloths and hides. 

2 Wickstead, Common Sense of Political Economy, p. 213. Compare the defini- 
tion of Jevons: a market is a “ body of persons who are in intimate business 
relations and carry on extensive transactions in any commodity,” quoted by 
Marshall, Principles of Economics, i, p. 324. Marshall himself observes that “ the 
more nearly perfect a market is, the stronger is the tendency for the same price to 


be paid for the same thing at the same time in all parts of the market.’”’ Op. cit., 
P. 325. 
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be a market. At times its bounds are set off by a stream, a 
mountain range, a tariff-wall, or the sea. But also, markets 
may exist without such barriers to differentiate them. They are 
none the less real, while their existence depends upon other and 
subtler forces. 

The beginning of a local market area over which there was a 
strong tendency to a differential price level cannot be more than 
approximately indicated. It was not as old as regular trading 
upon the market place, nor as old as the boroughs, though in 
them the chief exchanges were made. It arose only when trade 
became considerable and organized. The statistical evidence, 
which is the chief basis of the detailed study of the local market, 
comes from the thirteenth and following centuries, when the 
local market area had already come into being. 


2. Price STATISTICS AND METHOD 


The basis for a study of the early market area is found in the 
materials collected by Rogers for the period from 1259 to 1500. 
To this collection have been added prices from the Pipe Rolls of 
the Bishopric of Winchester for the period from 1259 to 1300, so 
that the total number of price entries available from 1259 to 
1500 is about 12,000, as the following table indicates. Many 
Winchester entries for the period from 1208 to 1258, numbering 
about 1782, have already been in part utilized in the previous 
chapter.! 


MEpIEVAL WHEAT Prices (MATERIALS) 


1259-13002 1301-15003 


Motalantimber OuCutrics matic tne 3730 8,181 
G = SP LOCAIIGICS rete tte sera .cr ceere 1,307 2,582 
Average number of entries per locality.......... 2.9 g:2 
“ < lo 2 Eyes snc oon Oe 88.8 40.9 
“a i “ localities per annum........ 31.1 12.9 


Wheat rather than any other grain has been chosen, partly 
because the amount of price materials for wheat is greater than 
that for oats and barley together, the grains next best repre- 

1 Above, p. 13. 


2 Rogers’ figures and those from the Pipe Rolls of the Bishopric of Winchester. 
3 Rogers’ figures only. 
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sented,! and partly because wheat was the chief single cereal 
entering into human consumption, the chief constituent of bread. 

Opinions as to the composition of bread in medieval and early 
modern England have varied. Without doubt, so far as the 
health and fitness of Englishmen were concerned, the importance 
of the subject has been exaggerated,” for so many elements other 
than bread went to make up the Englishman’s food. Although 
we should like to be sure that the most widely used cereal is the 
‘basis for our statistical comparisons, we can draw no conclusion 
of any degree of exactness, because of lack of detailed evidence. 
Some general considerations, however, maybe briefly enumerated. 

In years of good harvest, it seems likely that wheat was in 
more general use than the other grains which were so largely 
consumed in time of scarcity. During a considerable dearth, as 
in 1316 and 1317, the populace was reduced to the consumption 
of chestnuts, acorns, roots, and bark as well as the poorer kinds of 
cereals. During dearths of even much later dates, such as in 1586 
and 1594, the common bakers were ordered to bake bread of rye, 
barley, peas, and beans,’ and in 1622, the feeding of peas and 
beans to sheep was ordered to cease, because “in time of dearth 
the same may serve the poorer sort to make bread of.” 4 In 
other words, in times of scarcity the lack of the usual bread corn 
was met not only by importations but by the greater use of the 
other cereals. This was not confined to the poor, but was also 
true of the well-to-do.* 


1 The proportion of the grains in Rogers’ figures is shown in the following table 
for the period 1259-1582. 


Average Average Average 
: ; Entry Entry lity 
Grain Entries Localities Per Locality Per Annum Per Annum 
Wheat soe. ccc 13,313 3,786 a5 4.1 11.6 
Oats: 2y sere 6,404 2,970 2.2 20.0 9.2 
Barley:.-1so aster 5,172 2,532 2.0 15.9 7:8 


Rogers, Agriculture and Prices, i, p. 225; ibid., iv, p. 280. 

“ Entries ” are generally of sales but occasionally of purchases. 

“ Localities ”’ are not different localities, but the total number of times that the 
various manors and towns provide price materials. ; 

2 Steffen, Geschichte der Englischen Lohnarbeiter, pp. 247-248. 

3 Book of Orders, ed. 1594, p. 9. 

“ Book of Orders of 1622, p. 24. 

5 In Suffolk in 1631, “ many families of good sort’ were compelled to make 
bread of buckwheat. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Car. I, iv, p. 545. 
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It cannot be said that in the period 1100-1700, there was any 
marked tendency displayed, as time went on, towards a more 
exclusive use of wheat. Indeed, rather less than more wheat 
seems to have been produced in the fifteenth century. Statistics 
of production on the manors of the bishopric of Winchester 
indicate that wheat formed in the year 1208-09, 55.3% of the 
total amount of bread cereals produced,! in 1299-1300, 66.2%, 
and in 1396-97, 39.9%. A similar development is indicated by 
the number of entries of the various grains in Rogers’ price lists. 
While the number of wheat entries fell 26.1% in the fifteenth 
century, the number of entries of other cereals rose, barley 
entries, for example, increasing by 3.8%. 

We must differentiate between districts, some of which used 
one grain, and some another. Until the nineteenth century, the 
tendency was for the grain most easily grown in a locality to be 
most used there. Hence, allowing for minor exceptions, we may 
say that wheat predominated in the Thames valley, the south 
and the east, where the greater part of the population dwelt, 
while other grains tended to hold first place in other regions. 

The solution of the problem is, indeed, not so simple as often 
stated. Today one grain, wheat, stands practically alone in the 
making of bread. In the middle ages and early modern period, 
mixtures of grain were popularly used, such as mistlin (or man- 
corn) and drags. This continued throughout the period dealt 
with here,? though very early the ideal of “ pure bread” was 
held up in the towns as that made solely of wheat.’ 

The rich ate bread made exclusively of wheaten flour to a 
greater extent than the poor, who, when servants, were given 

1 Wheat, barley, rye, and mancorn. 

2 For the medieval period, see Statistical Appendix A. 

In 1662 the brown bakers were given a separate charter. It was then stated, 
that they “‘ have used to bake household bread of wheate as it cometh from the Mill 
without boulting, bread of mixt graine, Bushell Bread otherwise called wives bread, 
Rye bread and horse bread.” MS., Guildhall, London, Journals of the Common 
Council, xxxii, fol. 34. 

In 1694 Houghton (Collection, p. 242, ed. of 1727) said that some make bread of 


“‘ wheat and rye and call it miscellain,” and that ‘“‘ others make it of half wheat and 


half barley.” 
3 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. K, p. 146 (1432). 
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mixed and inferior corn by their masters,! and, when not servants, 
purchased for themselves the other cereals, especially rye and 
barley, because of their lower price. This is clearly set out in 
the Book of Orders of 1594? and in an excellent account of the 
whole subject by Harrison in the reign of Elizabeth.* 

The poor had no more taste for rye or barley bread, to say 
nothing of buckwheat or bean bread, than the rich. Only 
necessity induced them to eat it. In the seventeenth century, 
the Grocers of London, who provided corn for the poor of the City, 
complained, (a) that the poor would not receive barley or rye for 
bread, (6) that they had refused one-third rye mixed with two- 
thirds wheat, and (c) that the Company had their mixture of rye 
and wheat on their hands, even though wheat had been scarce 
during the winter.* 

It seems clear that in a large part of England, wheat, either in 
mixture or alone, was the preferred bread-stuff and that except 
in periods of scarcity it was the grain most generally consumed. 
We may, therefore, with a clear conscience use wheat prices as 
the basis of our statistical inquiry. 

But in turning now to Rogers’ figures we discover that this 
important material must be used with discrimination. Professor 
Gay ® and later Mr. Lutz,® have shown that, when we compare 

1 In the bailiff’s accounts for Bishop’s Waltham, Hampshire, 1208-09, the con- 
sumption of the various grains is interesting; wheat was used by the bishop, certain 
magistri and their men; curral, by oxherds, carter, gardener, cowherd, and dogs; 
vetches, by pigs and servants. Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester (ed. Hall), p.3. 

2p. g. See also the Book of Orders of 1622, p. 24. 

3 “ The bread throughout the land is made of such grain as the soil [of each par- 
ticular district] yieldeth; nevertheless the gentility commonly provide themselves 
sufficiently of wheat for their own tables, whilst their household and poor neighbours 
in some shires [not being able to afford wheat bread commonly], are forced to con- 
tent themselves with rye, or barley, yea, and in time of dearth, many [of the poor] 
with bread made either of beans, peas, or oats, or of altogether. and some acorns 
among, of which scourge the poorest do soonest taste.” Elizabethan England, p. 96. 
Cf. Sir F. M. Eden, The State of the Poor, i, pp. 510 f., and G. F. Steffen, Geschichte 
der Englischen Lohnarbeiter, pp. 88-91, 232, 242, 243, 247, 248. 

4 Heath, Company of Grocers, p. 68 (March, 1616). 

5 E. F. Gay, “ The Inquisitions of Depopulation in 1517, and the Domesday of 
Inclosures,” Translations of the Royal Historical Society, New Series, xiv, pp. 260-261. 


6 H. L. Lutz, “Inaccuracies in Rogers’ History of Prices,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, xxiii, pp. 350-358. 
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Rogers’ price averages with the materials upon which he based 
them, we find him arbitrary and inconsistent in his method. 
We must not only use Rogers’ averages critically, but his ma- 
terials as well. An initial difficulty in working over the latter is 
to choose the normal and eliminate the irregular. Rogers, how- 
ever, has himself labelled some exceptional entries such as meal, 
rarer kinds of grain, and grain previously contracted for, and we 
have no alternative but to proceed on the basis that he has 
neglected few or none such cases. 

The variation in the size of the corn measure is a standing 
difficulty in the way of both Continental and English medieval 
statistics. But the proportion of most of these units, whether 
of Chester or Bridgewater, Durham or Plymouth, Carlisle or 
London, is fairly well known, and it is, therefore, possible to 
reduce them to a common denomination. We find, furthermore, 
that the prices as recorded were sometimes written down in 
terms of the standard measures, as in the Pzpe Rolls of the Bishop- 
vic of Winchester, although the actual sales may have been 
according to local measures. 

Rogers has apparently tried to indicate the quality of the coin 
in terms of which his prices are given. For example, he quotes 
some wheat at Ersham in the year 1299-1300, as of an average 
price of g s. in pollards, and other wheat of an average of 4s. 3 d. 
in sterling. For the same year, the average price of certain 
wheat for Ibstone is given as 7 s., for other wheat 3 s. 3 d. sterling. 
Nothing is said about the coins used in the valuation of the 7 s. 
wheat, and we are left to conjecture that they were pollards. 

Another difficulty in Rogers’ figures is, in a few instances, 
uncertainty of locality. Little can be done in the majority of 
such cases, except omit the doubtful entries. Some of Rogers’ 
unidentified places, however, have been located, previous to the 
compilation of the averages here presented. 

One is at once confronted with the question whether the 
weighted or the unweighted average should be used. The 
unweighted average is preferable in this case, because the sales 
and purchases handed down are but an infinitesimal part of 
those that took place, and therefore it is quite impossible to get 
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an accurate weighted average. The price of only one quarter 
of corn for one month may be as typical as the price of 100 
quarters for another month. 

In order to trace the trend of price movement, Rogers sought a 
“‘ general” yearly average. Of course such a result being based 
upon materials from only the district south and east of a line 
from about Neath Abbey in Glamorganshire to Stourbridge in 
Worcestershire, and then north to Berwick, is not to be taken as 
a national average. The method of finding even such a narrow 
“‘ general’ price level, is, however, of importance. It would 
seem that in his two first volumes, Rogers averaged the separate 
price entries regardless of their source; in the two volumes fol- 
lowing, he averaged the entries for each place, and then struck 
an average of such results to find the “ general” level. It often 
happens that there is no difference between the results arrived at 
under these two methods. But wherever the low price districts 
are best represented, the general average will be low, and vice 
versa. In other words, in the first method we run the risk of 
pitting the number of low prices against the number of high 
prices, which obviously may not result in a representative price. 

But just as the second method is preferable to the first, so a 
further method is preferable to the second. A general average 
is best found not by taking the averages of places but of districts. 
The differences in the three methods may be thus illustrated for 
the year 1365-66: 


Some 

ING TVS lO MBE NAAN. G4 oo sidadac Sap guauoeossecene 6 of 
. Se ESEGCOD Cer ss te te ntens eave ch Ao arc Reerregeha cae ieee ere he 

: eR 100k cs Ue RO MERE AGE eR PRES AS htarae A & Se 


If Rogers’ methods are corrected, the resultant averages are 
often such as to show that even the direction of price fluctuation 
from year to year is different from his calculation, for example, 
from I31i-1e torte rs. 


TABLE SHOWING DIFFERENCES IN THE METHOD oF AVERAGING PRICES 
Rogers’ 


Year Average by Average by Rise by ll by 
First Method Third Method First Method Third Method 
By nol Sods Sid's s. d. 
TQULSL 2 evechee ee Se 4 10 


T3L2=13 sei we ate 4 I1t 4 72 ° 6 02 
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‘For Rogers’ purposes, this would have made considerable 
difference. But the general movement of prices is here not so 
much the concern, as the differential price levels according to 


AVERAGE PRICES OF WHEAT, 1259-1500 


1259-1300 IZOI-1400 1401-1500 1301-1500 1259-15001 
Areas mt Ir 
Years} Price |Years| Price /Years| Price |Years} Price /Years} Price 
f side Side sien: Sid: saard: 
Low priceareas: | 
Wpper sever 2) 1219572) 74.15 72 10 |) 4 4%] 03.) 5: © |T05 | 5° 3 
East Suffolk. .... | SF Fy So Gel Ol Bae |e wal se x 
Upper Thames...} 39 | 4 113)100 | 5 82] 86] 5 3 |186|]5 sfl225|5 42 
Cambridge...... | 26/5 2 OR | B Herd Sey | Rh Tega ls Gee |) Bg 
iBristolernee ce ZONES HOn AT |e 5 05/46) 5 ee nS 7S mLOgIEXO NEG y 5s 
Southampton. Dy | Al CO |G Sal wey |i 8 Oxl BZ Gh Gala |e 
INOwaelNe groaned 30. 5 OOP VO G1 2G Gl Reis oO Gels wi 
High price areas: 
Bast Kent oss. HN Sel GO seg te |) ea they PO opm; |e ae? 
Dents ersten: A} A rorl2t 6 63) 25 | 5 954| 46. | 6 of] 50 | 6 of2 
South West...... 225 841 20| 6 rl34 |] 6 rai 541) 6 3! 7616 oF 
Lower Thames...| 36 | 5 53/95 |6 31] 75 | 6 42/170 | 6 33120616 2} 
pMOr cetera oh ce U2 4 Sess £2] 7 Os 2s) 10 On|) 3510) OF 47 On 3 
Durhame |. 52s. Gi alae |) 9 AA) Go) |) © Bl So | O me || By Ow: 
Haste SSex sree mm | 5 © aol y Gal Bi ©} BA © GH) ag G@ ot 
Battle weir 16/6 13 45 | 6-82] 60 | 6 4zltos"| 6 6z\12r | 6 7+ 
Southavialesamee ue tiene (23nqeya sal {23 | 7 35]| 23 
Total average..... B Gn O Bale 5 65 14 5 10: 
ean ace Mak cee x © 6 73 5 43 51 5 10 


locality, a subject which, except where he followed the example 
of Houghton for the period 1691-1702, Rogers did not consider 
at all.4 


1 Averages for 1259-1500 are made up from the averages of the three periods, 
1259-1300, 1301-1400, and 1401-1500, the first being given the weight of two, and 
the others of five each. 

2 Figures for 1259-1300 are omitted from the averages as too inadequate. 

3 Not used in averages. 

4 Rogers, however, analyzed the statistics of wages by districts in his tables for 
the period 1259 to 1400, for East, Midland, South, West, and North. Agriculture 


and Prices, i, pp. 301-308 
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3. THe Locat MarKeT AND MARKET PRICE LEVELS 


An empirical study of the price materials of Rogers indicates 
the existence of local market areas, that is, districts having a 
strong tendency towards a differential price level. Besides the 
comparison of prices prevailing in various districts of England, 
what little may be learned concerning medieval transportation 
and the general productivity of the districts has been used to 
determine the local market areas. At best the methods and the 
results will be far from satisfactory, but it is believed the study 
will prove not uninstructive. 

I present at the outset the tables (on the preceding page) 
which give the names of the districts, the average prices of wheat, 
and the number of years of each period for which there are figures. 


TABLE SHOWING THE RELATIVE FULLNESS OF PRICE STATISTICS 


1259-1300 I30I-1500 1259-1500 

Areas at fo ee ee aS eee 

Places | Years | Entries | Places} Years | Entries | Places} Years | Entries 

Southampton....... 43 Oe |e, 230s rOm | eos 121 S97 iN bare. 1,367 
Upper Thames...... 15 39 569] 58 | 186 537 63" (0225). 106 
Lower Thames...... Io 36 506} 38 | 170 342 42 | 206 848 
Cambridgen ssmnrcne 4 26 227 | 34 4154 266 | 35 | 180 493 
Bristol ese te ae 6 29 pyle || ee ll ose, P77 | Souter LO 424 
INorwichrye amines me || 36 Sra meaty 5a “jee || ken) sp 305 
SouthWest reser B 22 Ig0| 22 54 70) 125 76 266 
Hastricentarecreence 4 24 96} 12 89 137 TH eS, 233 
Hast sattolkenn mrs: 7 20 148 | 18 42 70 19 62 218 
Battlers asoeccsosne 4 16 49 | 12 | Ios II2 TS | om 161 
Uppenmsevernare sneer 4 12 Bxoy || aise I) ey || ue 18 | 105 159 
IDENT, soca ceeoude 2 5 8 6 | 80 106 6 85 II4 
South Wales........ ° ° o| ir 23 hO || ise 23 76 
Drentiscmewecircaria 3 4 ep I is 46 52 26 50 69 
VOrk oases aie eras 4 I2 Pye, hese | ai 39 16 47 66 
IWAStuLSSeXr erase eter 3 II 30| 11 24 2400 ers 35 54 


From the total number of manorial and town entries, from the 
total number of years represented, and from the number of sepa- 
rate places, we can judge the value of our figures. From these 
lists it is evident that the largest number of figures, and therefore 
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the. most reliable evidence, comes from the fertile belt extending 
east to west through the heart of southern England. 

Owing in part to the inadequacy of materials there is some 
shifting in relative position of the various areas from one period to 
another. This is, however, not so striking in the case of those 
best represented, for then we find that their order does not vary 
much. ‘This is seen in the following table containing nine areas 
out of the eleven best represented.! 


TABLE SHOWING ORDER oF AREAS IN LISTS OF AVERAGE PRICES 
Number in the N umber in the Number in the 


List of List of List of 
Areas 1259-1300 1301-1400 I40I-1500 
SERS UT Ol keer ee 4 2 °2 
Wpperiihamesseremscrr I 4 2 
(Cambridgemeanenr a. 3 5 I 
BTIStOleersp stereo okeses ots 2 I 3 
Southampton........ & 8 o? 
Wast-Wwenternn trae 8 6 OX 
SouthmwWiestemer rr 7 °3 4 
Lower Thames....... 6 7 7 
Battle wri: sbrcroe II 9 6 


This table shows that even in the case of districts well repre- 
sented there is some variation. In three districts, Cambridge, 
Upper Thames, and Battle, these variations deserve special 
study. Outside the Lower Thames area, they are the best repre- 
sented of all, and therefore the most reliable upon which to base 
conclusions. A comparison of the price averages of these three 
with the average of the Lower Thames area, during five long 
periods, shows a significant result. Such a comparison is made in 
the table on the next page. 

This table points to two conclusions. The Lower Thames, or 
London area, was not at this time the arbiter of prices for a 
district wider than the immediate vicinity. This is evidenced by 
the course of prices of the Battle area, which not only bore no 


1 The Norwich and Upper Severn areas are omitted because, though well repre- 
sented in the aggregate, in two of the periods they fall below what has been taken 
as the minimum, one-third of the total number of years. 

2 These areas are not counted in this list, because they are inadequately repre- 
sented, that is, there are no prices recorded for them for more than one-third of the 
total number of years of the period. 
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constant relation, higher or lower, to the prices of the Lower 
Thames area, but did not even move in the same direction. This 
is particularly noteworthy during the periods 1359-1400, and 
1401-58, during which both are well represented. While the 
Lower Thames area rose over g d., the Battle area fell over 3 d. 
On the other hand, the Upper Thames and Cambridge areas 
were normally of lower price than the Lower Thames. They 


TABLE OF PRICE AVERAGES 


1259-1300 1301-58 1359-1400 1401-58 1459-1500 
Areas! n n n en eee « 
§ | Av.Price| § | Av.Price| §|Av.Price| $ | Av.Price| 3 | Av. Price 
a rl > x > 

x od: Ss od: Saeas S20 3d: E 

Upper Thames. ...| 39] 4 113 |58| 5 93 |42| 5 723 1|58| 5 12 |28| 5 5% 
Cambridge....... 261 5 2 |40] 5 o£ |16)[6 72l|50| 5 32 | 38) 4 x23 
Lower Thames....|36| 5 5% 1|57| 6 4% |38] 6 xz |53| 6 102 | 22] 6 03 
Battlennisd seston 16|(6 13]|10/}[5 r13]]35| 6 72 |50] 6 4% ]10/[6 33] 


remained so in the fifteenth century, but whereas, in the period 
1259-1358, the price of corn in the Lower Thames area was over 
6d. higher than that in the Upper Thames, and 5d. higher than 
that in the Cambridge area, in the period 1401-1500, the excess 
had reached nearly 15d. and 16d. respectively. This develop- 
ment is shown in the accompanying charts. 

The explanation, apart from a possible slight increase of popu- 
lation, seems to be this. Up to the fifteenth century the needs 
of the Lower Thames area were in some part supplied by the 
manorial marketing system, for example, by the manors of the 
bishopric of Winchester in the Upper Thames area, and of 
Ramsey Abbey in the Cambridge area. The tendency was 
thus for the corn of these low price areas, sent to London, to 
reduce the level of prices in the London area. When the man- 
orial system broke down, however, this tendency disappeared, 
and, consequently, the price average of the local areas became 
more sharply differentiated and was determined to a larger extent 
than before by the local cost of production. 


* The figures in brackets are least reliable because of the few years represented. 
2 See above, pp. 20-21. 
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The course of the development of the local market area was by 
the second half of the fifteenth century complete. For it was 
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then that the needs of the district were catered to almost ex- 
clusively by the tenant farmers of the district itself, instead of by 
the older manorial marketing system, embracing not one area 
but many. 
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The date of the rise of the local market area cannot be fixed, 
for its development was slow and gradual. Since, however, 
progress was clearly marked by the period 1259-1300, it is safe 
to assign to the twelfth century a large share of its early growth. 

The local market, we take it, covered a period of about four 
hundred years. The earlier part, 1100-1250, we have followed 
from the side of manorial marketing; the latter part 1250-1500, 
is best studied from the side of local price statistics. But while 
there is a change in method of study, there was no corresponding 
change in market evolution, except the one indicated above, that 
as the manorial system declined, the local areas became more and 
more self-sufficing, a fact indicated by the course of price move- 
ment. 

The local areas listed above are shown in the accompanying 
map. Ata glance we see that only certain parts of England are 
represented, and that no attempt has been made to mark off 
exactly one area from another. The position and condition of 
the districts may, however, be described. 

The Upper Severn area included the shires of Warwick, Wor- 
cester, and northern Gloucester. This was a district for the most 
part fruitful in the products of the soil, abounding in pastures, 
woods, fruits, and cereals. Corn was grown with but little 
labor as compared with that needed in Kent and Essex. The 
means of transportation were excellent, for the Severn and the 
Avon drained the whole area. 

The East Suffolk district occupies about one-half of Suffolk 
lying to the southeast of the shire. To the east lay the sea; 
to the west extensive forests. On the north and south was a 
tract of country, the price average of which is unknown, and 
beyond which we find another price level. On the whole this 
area was not very fertile. As western Suffolk had soil too stiff, 
a strong clay, so eastern Suffolk had soil too light, sand, even 
blowing sand in places. But there were some fertile spots in it, 
as that just north of Ipswich and again the land lying between the 
Orwell and the Deben, and in general along the river banks. If 
the soil was not particularly good for corn growing, the cultivators 
tended to make up the deficiency by agricultural skill. As in 
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Kent, so in Suffolk, the effect of proximity to the Continent was 
important in that foreign methods and improvements had a 
better chance of adoption than in the more remote districts. 


y 


Map showing local price areas for 
the period 1259-1500, including the 


taken to make up the averages. 
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What can be said about the coast of Suffolk ? At the present 
day the condition of the coast is considered a great drawback to 
commerce, and as forming an impossible landing place for a hos- 
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tile fleet. But the Suffolk coast was “‘ river pierced,” and though 
these rivers were not deep they were numerous and capable of 
floating the hoys then used in corn transportation. There were, 
perhaps, a dozen ports in the middle ages noted for their fishing 
trade,! and at least four in the fifteenth century were of consider- 
able importance, Kirkly Road, Dunwich, Orford, and Orwell 
(Ipswich).2. But no matter how favorable the transportation 
facilities, there seems to have been no considerable amount of 
corn exported.? Whatever the explanation may be, the fact 
remains that eastern Suffolk was beyond denial a very low price 
district. 

Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and Berkshire formed in the 
main the Upper Thames area. As elsewhere, there was a great 
variety of soil within a small area. Parts of Buckinghamshire 
were barren, and eastern Berkshire was wooded, and hence not 
growing corn to any extent; but in spite of such exceptions, the 
district as a whole, like the Upper Severn and Cambridge areas, 
was very fertile and especially that part along the Thames. 
Oxfordshire itself, in addition to “its fertile arable ground,” was 
“a land of streams.” Many, if not most, of the market towns 
of Oxfordshire were situated on rivers and were in this way linked 
up with a fairly wide market.’ South of the Thames the numer- 
ous roads, supplemented by bridges, made up for any lack of 
river navigation.’ Father Thames himself was the great artery 
of communication for the whole area. 

The Cambridge market area took in the counties of Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Bedford, northern Essex, and western Suffolk, or 
roughly an area of little more than a score of miles in radius. 
Within this district a great variety of soils was found in large 
patches here and there: sand and clay in the rich marches, 


1 Victoria History of the Counties of England, Suffolk, ii, pp. 280 f. 

* Cf. a tract of the middle of the fifteenth century attributed to Fortescue, 
Works, i, p. 549. 

3 See Appendix C. 

‘ Victoria History of the Counties of England, Oxfordshire, ii, p. 165. 

* Cf. Oxford, Henley, Witney, and Burford. Harrison (Description of England, 
Bk. II, ch. xiii) gave Oxfordshire only ten market towns. 

8 Victoria History, Berkshire, ii, p. 199. 
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black soil of the fenlands, the chalk, loam, and workable clay on 
the,uplands. The general character of the district in the middle 
ages is clear: it was exceptionally fertile. If any district in 
medieval England were able to ship corn in a continuous stream 
to feed the population of other districts, it was this Cambridge 
area. Like so many districts In England, it was blessed by 
natural water routes, the Cam, the Ouse, the Nen, and the 
Lea. These were supplemented by artificial ways, ‘‘ lades and 
trenches,’ 1 which are among the earliest canals recorded in 
medieval England. 

The Bristol area, the fifth of the low price areas, comprised 
those parts of Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire 
nearest to Bristol, within a radius of twenty to twenty-five miles. 
Including some very indifferent lands within its scope, the 
Bristol area, nevertheless, took in the fertile strip of arable land 
in Wiltshire just to the east and southeast, and the fertile soils 
lying along the Severn in Gloucestershire, and immediately to the 
east of it. Communication by the Severn, up the Avon, down 
the Froom, and down the upper Avon was good. It is highly 
probable, however, that the low price level of the Bristol area 
owed not a little to the close proximity of the Upper Severn area 
which was almost 6 d. lower in average price. 

The district called the Southampton area extends from Wey- 
mouth to a little beyond Selsey Bill on the coast and inland to 
the Hampshire Downs and Salisbury Plain, consisting in the 
main of Hampshire and Dorsetshire. Medieval Hampshire was 
to a comparatively large extent forest, the southwest and the 
extreme east being heavily wooded. On the other hand, those 
parts not under forest were of more than average fertility, that 
is, the district lying immediately around the town of Southamp- 
ton and including the Isle of Wight. Dorset, concerning which 
our information as to corn prices is rather scanty, was essentially 
agricultural and pastoral,? but in parts it was rather barren and 
indeed on the whole, can never have produced a regular corn 
surplus of any great amount. The western part of Sussex, that 


4 Cartularium Monasterti de Ramesezia, i, p. 175 (1342). 
2 Victoria History, Dorseishire, ii, p. 229. 
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part about Chichester, is included in this area. The means of 
transportation was chiefly by sea, along the coast. 

The Norwich area comprised most of Norfolk east of the Ouse 
and the northeast corner of Suffolk. A “ great corne soyle,” 
Best called it in the seventeenth century.! Its fertility was a 
source of mirth.2 It was to Norfolk that the privy council, at a 
later date, naturally turned when corn was to be transported, for 
that country could “ best spare” its grain.? There was, barring 
some upland heaths, but little land within the area that was not 
productive. The means of transportation were ample: on the 
west the Ouse, on the east the Yare (at least from Norwich 
down), and the seaports of Yarmouth, Blakeney, and Wells. 
Our surprise is that corn was higher in price than in the nearby 
districts of Cambridge and East Suffolk.* 

The east Kent area included the land between the coast and 
a line drawn roughly from about Romney on the coast north- 
west to Maidstone, and thence north to the Thames. To the 
southwest of this was the Weald of Kent, and west of it the 
ancient Weald, both of which, even in the eighteenth century, 
were more sparsely inhabited and less cultivated than the eastern 
part of Kent. 

East Kent was one of the very fertile districts in England 
during the middle ages. To the natural productivity of the soil 
may be added the improved methods of agriculture due to the 
proximity of the Continent. Kent, too, was famous for its 
roads leading from the coast towns to the metropolis. It was 
well supplied with ports: Romney, Hythe, Dover, Sandwich, 
Margate, and Faversham. Close proximity to London and to 
the Continent by water routes completed the advantages pos- 
sessed by this district. 


1 Best, Farming Book, p. 100. 

2 Rye, History of Norfolk, p. 95- 

3 Acts of the Privy Council, xxvi, p. 269 (1596). 

4 The act of x Eliz., c. rz, § 10, allowing the exportation of corn from Norfolk and 
Suffolk when not over certain specified rates, in the case of wheat 6 s. 8 d., was a 
simple recognition of the fact that prices in this district were usually below the level 
of 6s. 8d., which had really been set up for all England by the act of 1554. 

5 Victoria History, Kent, i, p. 457. 
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Kent stood about midway between the lowest and the highest 
price district. Its general average was only a little higher than 
that of the Southampton district on the west, and the Norwich 
area to the north. Yet it had a lower price level than the areas 
adjoining, the Battle, Lower Thames, and East Essex districts. 
Kent, situated elsewhere, would probably have had a slightly 
lower price, that is, if it had not been located between London on 
the west and the Continent on the east. The corn of Kent in 
the early modern period was held to be of excellent quality and 
“the best able to stand the sea;”’! and in consequence it was 
much sought after, especially for long distance transportation. 

The Trent area consisted of those counties bordering on, or 
near to the Trent, roughly Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and the southern corner of York- 
shire. Lincolnshire as a corn county belonged in the middle 
ages to the Trent rather than to the sea. All along the sea-board, 
from below the Wash to the Humber, stretched fens of various 
widths which, though fertile today through drainage, were 
useless for tillage in the middle ages. Some corn, no doubt, was 
sent from the more fertile district to the east, for example, down 
the Witham to Boston, but this was comparatively unimportant. 
Boston was a fishing town and a staple for wool, never in the 
middle ages a great corn depot. But western Lincolnshire, by 
far the larger part of the county, consisted of fertile sandy loam 
and at the mouth of the Trent of dark rich soil of great fertility. 
Nottinghamshire was not an agricultural county, the major part 
of it, especially to the east, being more rich in minerals and in 
limestone than in arable soil. Yet the lands along the Trent 
itself were fertile enough. Derbyshire was much like eastern 
Nottinghamshire, never a great agricultural county; yet it 
would be an anachronism to regard it as an industrial and mining 
center before at least the seventeenth century. In spots agri- 
culture flourished, for example, on the banks of the Trent, the 
Derwent, the Wye, and the Dove, and somewhat to the south of 
the town of Derby.?. On the whole, however, even in the middle 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, x, p. 414. 
2 Victoria History, Derby, ii, p. 305. 
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ages, it was not a county with a great corn surplus. When- 
ever there was any movement of corn, it was to Derbyshire and 
not from it. Leicestershire was fertile, and if it had been pos- 
sessed of better communication and organization, might have had 
a yearly surplus of corn. But for centuries it was somewhat 
isolated, even more than Derbyshire. In 1620, it was reported 
that Leicestershire was “ remote from any means of exporting 
grain,” and that it grew “ chiefly peas and barley.” ! There is 
no reason to doubt that this was descriptive of medieval condi- 
tions also. For the whole Trent area, then, no great fertility 
can be claimed except for those parts named. The transporta- 
tion of corn was chiefly by land and by the river Trent. 

Cornwall, Devonshire, and the southwestern parts of the 
counties of Somerset and Dorset made up the southwest area, 
corresponding roughly to ancient West Wales. Of the agricul- 
tural conditions in this district in the middle ages we have but 
little information. Though parts of the district were almost 
wholly given up to mining, and some sections, even whole 
hundreds, to “‘ woodland and forest,’’? yet other sections here 
and there might even be called fertile, but in no sense could 
the district as a whole be regarded as productive of a regular 
surplus. Some of the corn consumed there was, in the early 
modern period, brought in from elsewhere. And except on the 
coast of Somersetshire, there were plenty of good harbors for the 
transportation of corn. 

The Lower Thames or London area was of great fertility, 
having had practically no barren districts within it, except some 
commons very near to London itself. It consisted of the land 
about London for a radius of some twenty-five miles, thus 
embracing north and west Kent, northern Surrey, Middlesex, 
and southwestern Essex. Both Essex and Kent were enriched 
by the alluvial deposits of the river Thames. The same may 
be said of Middlesex. Surrey was arable south to the Weald. 
The Thames and the Lea were the principal means of water 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Jac. I, x, p. 124. 


* Ibid., pp. 578-579 (1623). 
3 Green, Geography, pp. 181-182. 
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transportation. Besides these there were numerous land highways 
converging in London. But despite these favorable conditions, 
prices were high. The explanation of this must be sought 
in the fact that the area’s consumptive demand constantly 
tended to outstrip its productive powers. 

By the York area is meant the county of York, north and north- 
west of the Humber. A large part of this shire, especially to the 
west, was not fertile, not corn growing primarily. But between 
the Ouse river and the sea, the soil was quite fertile. Best, who 
lived in this part of Yorkshire, when he wanted to praise Nor- 
folk’s fertility as a corn district, called it “a champion county 
like unto Yorkshire.”?!~ Much of the surplus of the fertile areas 
within the shire was consumed by the less fertile parts. The 
water means of communication consisted in. a network of rivers, 
of which the Humber was the chief. To the north of Yorkshire 
was Durham, with a higher price level, to the south the Trent 
area with a much lower price. Further still to the south was the 
Cambridge area having a still lower level. The York average 
was just about a medium between those prevailing in Durham 
and Trent. 

The Durham area was made up of the land lying between the 
Tees and the Tyne. In the west were the lead mines; north- 
wards up to Cumberland, coal was found; and in the south and 
on the coast were the agricultural districts, as also along the 
rivers, especially the Wear.? Probably oats much more than 
wheat were grown in Durham. This is indicated by the payments. 
to farm laborers for their service in oats rather than in wheat,® 
and by such shipments of corn from the districts, as recorded 
about 1352-54, when a cargo of “ 44 qrs. of oats, 2 qrs. of corn 
[wheat], and 2 qrs. of hay and 8 bbls. of other merchandise ” 
was sent from Newcastle to London.t But this is all that can be 
said for Durham as an agricultural district. In the thirteenth 
century, coal and lead were worked and shipped to southern 
England. At the same time corn was brought in from the south. 


1 Farming Book, p. 100 (1641). ? Green, Geography, p. 118. 
3 Victoria History, Durham, ii, p. 196. 
4 Calendar of Letters of London, p. 42. 
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Durham, taken as a whole, was by no means a corn producing 
area, and the cost of what it did produce was high. 

East Essex included the area along the coast and inland, 
roughly as far as the line drawn curving to the inland from Har- 
wich to Southend forming a half-moon. The southwest of Essex 
formed part of the London area, and the northwest was part of 
the Cambridge area. Since this eastern part of Essex had a fer- 
tile (if heavy) soil, a sunny climate, and good shipping facilities, 
we are at a loss to explain its high price level, except on the 
grounds that it was given up to pasture-farming rather than 
tillage. 

The Battle area included the district about Battle, to the west 
well into the South Downs, as far north as the Weald, as far west 
in Kent as the Weald of Kent, and to the coast on the south. 
For the Weald itself, for the South Downs, and for the fertile 
coast lands of western Sussex, we have no information as to corn 
prices. The southwestern corner of Sussex has been included in 
the Southampton area. Thus it is seen that this area was almost 
surrounded by the Weald and by the sea. It was one of the more 
fertile districts of medieval Sussex, but, since it was rather 
heavily wooded and to a great extent industrial, it was in the 
medieval period not a great corn-growing district. 

The yearly average of wheat prices in the Battle area was 
very high in the middle ages. It was, without exception, the 
dearest area in southern and, perhaps, in all England. It paid 
a higher price for corn than Southampton, East Kent, and the 
Lower Thames areas which were adjacent to it, and more even 
than York and Durham. Our figures, coming from fourteen 
places and extending over one hundred and twenty-one years 
out of two hundred and forty-two are fairly comprehensive for 
this small area. 

South Wales, the last of the districts on our list, included 
chiefly Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire. Transportation, 
at least along the coast, was good, except that it was made 
dangerous by the numerous pirates of the Severn Sea. Wales 
itself was pastoral rather than arable throughout the middle 
ages and the early modern period. It was at times necessary to 
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“import English and Irish corn. Under such conditions a high 
price might be expected, but hardly such an abnormally high 
price as our average shows, especially when we bear in mind 
that the lowest price level in England, as far as known, was in the 
Upper Severn within fifty miles’ distance. 


4. Price VARIATION 


(a) Within the area. There were price variations within the 
area, which so far have been neglected in favor of a study of the 
variation between the different areas. This is shown by a few 
examples of the variations in the price of a quarter of wheat in 
the same place upon the same days. 


TABLE OF PRICE VARIATION 


Prices 
Place Date $, Cd. é 
Curiae or etre ec cares 24 June, 1314 O es and) 6.075 
PCat Yelel ily pact ene ee aN ere 12 April, 1322 TON tA a LINO 
EGR ANE eat ay io ie tare ire ose 24 June, 1322 LOEO mg 5710 
Cd eo ee ote eo oO 2 Feb., 1322-23 10 4 “ 10 10 
a SR ie r Aug., 1324 SAGE TT 


The extremities of the variation of prices within the individual 
towns may be seen in the following table. 


TABLE OF PricE VARIATION 


Town Period a J ohep Lowest Price ee a ib eee f 

s. s. d s. d 

MASEMANTS ie a cose Roe ec 1301-57 50 3 8} fae sie ey 
i LAS i nn era ere 1301-88 47 Be 6 0 13 0 
Hornchurch .......... I401-54 52 Ae 6 9 20 0 
Einivton 655 -ee 1401-79 57 3 11F Ou Io oO 


For any two towns in the one area, it is difficult to get figures 
sufficiently representative, but the following table illustrates the 
variation between Oxford and Cuxham which are only about 
twelve miles apart, and both in the Upper Thames area. 


1 The second column gives the number of years, within the period, for which 
prices are known. 
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TABLE OF PRICE VARIATION 


Cuxham Oxford Time Cuxham Oxford Time 

Sieg §, 1d: S31 3d; 6: 9d: 

5 8 AO April, 1308 Coy 7 Oo Sept., 1321 

ip 2) Oh ae Dec 21305 7O 16 0 June, 1322 

8 o 4 2 Xmas, 1309 65"5 6 2 St 3a0 

8 6 7S. April, 1311 yr) 410 2Feb., 1332-33 
8 0 Foy June, 1311 £50 4 6 Nov., 1333 

6 0 6 8 25 Mar., 1320-21 Ses 410 7 July, 1334 
74 Pose) Aug., 1321 4 6 3 ae M5337 


These variations we must regard as considerable, especially 
when we remember the proximity of the two places. The 
average variation for the fifteen entries above noted was ro d. 
Since the average price of wheat in Oxfordshire in the fourteenth 
century was about 6s., the average variation in price between 
these two towns was, on the dates mentioned, about fourteen 
per cent. But since the number of exchanges used in this in- 
stance is small, the probability is all the greater that the variation 
in the quality of corn played an important part in the variation 
of prices. 

The figures show, as might be expected, that within the local 
area no very close approximation to one price is to be found. 
But there was, nevertheless, a strong tendency to a certain 
regional level, which, differing from that of another area, marked 
the district as a more or less distinct market area. 

(b) Between areas. The groups of years on the next page 
show movements of price averages which were not at all un- 
common. 

The first group shows a rise and then a fall in price in all these 
market areas. The second group shows a yearly decline in price, 
and the third a yearly rise. It would be easy to adduce a large 
number of groups of years showing the same parallel movement 
in price. But only a study of a great number of years can give a 
valid ground for generalization. 

The one hundred and ninety-nine yearly variations in annual 
price averages during the period 1301-1500 show that during 
ninety-two years all the market areas for which there are figures 
either rose or fell in price together; during forty-one years 
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75% of all the market areas for which there are figures either 
rose or fell together, the remaining 25 % going in the opposite 
direction; during seventeen years there were as many market 
areas advancing in yearly average price as there were receding; 
while during the remaining forty-nine years some areas rose and 
others fell in price, in varying proportions. In other words, 


VARIATION IN YEARLY PRICE AVERAGES 


Years | Lower Thames | Upper Thames Cambridge | Hants | East Kent 
5.0 ¢. S.. sd: sod: sind: SomeGs 
1345-46 3 10% 3 93 3420 6 2% xan3 
1346-47 7 2 5 8 5 4 Ons 758 
1347-48 7% 6 8} 6 03 6 x1 Suet 
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Years | re | Ange Cambridge| Hants | Battle | Bristol | Durham 
Sad sd. Sued. Sond ‘San ds Gt Sieeds 
I40I-02 TOunz 8 o TOMO () 8 oO Sy Ope Wl aedaae 
1402-03 7 8316 44 6 8 Ee ZA Gg Zh 6 4: | 1r 4% 
1403-04 Sr oce Baan Oneaar sen |eaery O16 
Years a Agee Cambridge} Battle Bristol | York | Trent 
Sond: Sd! sy. eh. GE sind: Sad Sie: 
1436-37 Vad eledaes 5) Oya | 20 etS2 I SOR Ne Se 6 6 23 
1437-38 14 8 7 ser | & Cy | ae) © ae we F 8 23 
1438-39 2OmLOM ELA Meo 13 8 I4 lof |13 4 II oO 


ninety-two years show all the market areas for which figures 
exist either going up or down in price together, while one hun- 
dred and seven show some areas rising in price at the same time 
as others were falling. 

Further examination of these years is necessary. The one 
hundred and ninety-nine variations in yearly average price 
(1301-1500) show an average yearly rise or fall of r5$d.1. The 
ninety-two years show an average annual rise or fall in the price 
of 2223 d.; the one hundred and seven years, 93 d. Thus we see 


1 Based on Rogers’ averages. 
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that the average price variation for the ninety-two years is 2.35 
times greater than that for the one hundred and seven years. 

The explanation seems to be this. The ninety-two years, the 
years of sharp rise or fall in prices, saw excessive climatic changes 
by which all parts of England were similarly affected, though 
this can be conclusively shown from external evidence only for a 
few of these years. The relative position of the market areas 
was unchanged; and corn continued to flow in the same direc- 
tion. But during the one hundred and seven years, the years 
of slight rise or fall of prices, there were slight climatic or other 
changes which affected some areas more than others. Thus the 
relative position of the market areas as regards supply and 
demand was altered. The flow of grain had to be in many 
cases readjusted. The corn trade was not mobile enough to 
do this readily, and thus prices rising in one place and falling 
in another (caused originally to a large extent by variations in 
climate) were accentuated in their movements. 

The above tables show that the most scattered districts as well 
as the districts adjoining one another were rising and falling in 
price in unison. The Durham and Battle areas as well as the 
Upper and Lower Thames areas fell in price in 1402-03; York and 
Bristol, Trent and the Upper Thames rose in 1437 and 1438, as 
well as the Cambridge and Lower Thames areas. Here again a 
more careful analysis is necessary. We choose the seventeen years 
during which as many market areas rose as fell in price. When 
the sum of the rise in one area and the fall in another area has 
been less than 2 s. we may with profit exclude the case. Even 
with this exclusion, there are eighteen distinct examples from 
these seventeen years, which deserve attention. (See table on 
the next page.) 

The apparent tendency was for the prices of all market areas 
to go in the one direction during years of a pronounced change 
in price, as will be further seen in the accompanying charts; but 
when there was no marked alteration in price levels, there was 
a tendency for the prices of those market areas of slight acces- 
sibility one to another to go even in opposite directions. This 
latter tendency leads us to consider the movement of corn in 
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the period of the local market, which partly explains the phenom- 
enon recorded. 


5. THe Locat Corn TRADE 


(a) Within the area. One of the great gaps in our knowledge 
of the history of commerce is the domestic trade of the various 
nations. For the study of the internal trade of medieval England, 
the direct evidence is very scanty. We are, therefore, forced to 
rely to a large extent upon indirect information. Both direct 
and indirect are, however, utilized here. . 

Throughout the period with which this work deals, the domestic 
trade in corn was free, except during some exceptional, but 
comparatively unimportant periods. Although Faber and 
Naudé have regarded the internal trade in corn as restricted, 
especially in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,” the evi- 
dence they have submitted is of no value. The “ countless ” 
number of licenses to transport corn within the realm on which 

1 Same as numbers 8 and 9, respectively. 


2 Faber, Agrarschutz in England, p. 66; Naudé, Getreidehandels politik der Euro- 
paischen Staaten, p. 20. 
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they rely, are discovered on examination to be seven in number 
and none of them prove their contention. One of the documents 
refers to the exportation of corn from England,! for which a 
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license was necessary, especially in time of war and diplomatic 
embroilment. Two, and perhaps three, have no connection with 


1 Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, p. 78a (1208). 
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England at all,’ and three deal with the coast trade, for example, 
from Lynn to York, and from Lynn to Winchelsea.2 None of 
these documents touch upon internal transportation of corn by 
pack, cart, or wain. Those that related to the sea-coast trade 
were of the years 1205, 1206, and 121s, when it was King John’s 
aim to keep English corn from his enemies. This necessitated the 
supervision and restriction of the corn trade. It was not the last 
time that this practice was resorted to, and probably not the first. 
At any rate the measure was temporary and does not prove a 
general restraint on the inland transportation of corn. 

It is necessary to distinguish two kinds of restraints upon what 
may be called the internal trade in corn. There were, first, those 
which referred to the coast trade only, called forth by the need of 
checking exportation abroad. Such restraints are periodically 
found in English history from 1205 * down to modern times. In 
the thirteenth century such a restriction upon the coast trade 
was caused by the desire to keep corn from going to enemies in 
time of war, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to 
prevent corn from being exported uncustomed, under color of 
the coast trade. But this restriction was of the nature of super- 
vision and not of prohibition. As long as security was given 
that the corn should not go abroad, there was during this period 
no objection raised against the trade in corn along the coast. 

The second class of restriction upon the domestic trade would 
be a restraint which raised the borders of the shire as walls, 
beyond which no corn might be carried, and which would be 
enforced by the sheriff and his bailiffs. Naudé’s instance from _ 
the Danzig manuscript refers to the year 1315, quite an excep- 
tional year, when every effort was made to keep corn from going 
to the Scots.‘ 

So, while there was some supervision to prevent malpractice, 
and an occasional restraint to meet a momentary need, the 
normal condition was free trade throughout the land, except 


1 Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, pp. 4a, 19b (1202); ibid., p. 26b (1303). 
2 Ibid., p. 50a (1205); ibid., p. 60a (1206); zbid., p. 1598 (z215). 

3 Tbid., p. 50a (1205-06). 

4 Rymer, Federa, etc., ii, pt. 1, p. 276. 
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in so far as local privileges (not the regulations of the central 
government) limited that freedom. 

It is just on account of this fact — that there were no shire 
boundaries as far as trade was concerned and hence no direct 
evidence of local corn movements — that so little is known of the 
local trade in corn within the market area. 

This lack of knowledge is particularly true of consuming areas. 
The producing areas had centers through which the surplus corn 
passed, chiefly abroad. The amounts of corn exported from these 
centers will be seen in a study of the export of corn.t. Only one 
such producing area is here at present considered, the Cambridge 
district with Lynn as corn depot. 

Cambridge was but one of the granaries upon which Lynn 
drew, and the Ouse but one of the lanes leading to Lynn. In 
the fourteenth century a jury made a presentment that men 
used to go ‘‘ from the towns of Yaxley, Holme, Glatton, and 
Ramsey [in Huntingdonshire] by the water of the Nen, directly 
to the aforesaid port of Lynn, with ships and boats, with corn and 
other goods of theirs for sale.”’? Besides the Nen itself, there 
seem to have been, a few years later, ‘‘ divers lades and trenches 
in the towns of Walton, Sawtry, and Conington ” [in Hunting- 
donshire] used “‘ for the ships and boats of any men wishing to 
load and carry corn.” * Northamptonshire was also tapped by 
the Nen for, as the jury said, men who wanted to go from Lynn 
to ‘ Peterborough and elsewhere to parts higher up ” (that is, 
higher up the Nen) were of late years forced to go in a round- 
about way. Crowland, too, was connected directly with Lynn 
by a water route. This may well be accounted for by a change, 
frequent in East Anglia, in the course of the river Nen, or by 
the presence of a tributary connecting it with the Nen. From 
Crowland, and the neighboring district, “‘ corn and other mer- 
chandise ”’ were accustomed to be sent down the Nen to Lynn 
by the “ common transit’ of ships and boats. The proximity 

1 See below, pp. 110 f. 
2 Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia, iii, p. 146 (1331). 
3 [bid., i, p. 175 (1342). 


* Ibid., pp. 141-142, 144; cf. Acts of the Privy Council, vii, p. 223 (1565). 
5 Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia, iii, p. 144. 
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of Bedfordshire and western Suffolk to the Ouse would seem to 
justify our adding them as contributors to Lynn’s corn supply. 

Through this great channel, then, flowed the corn of a large 
fertile area. The regular method was first to take the corn to the 
outposts of this web of feeders, such as Cambridge, Huntington, 
Crowland, and Peterborough, then to continue the journey down 
the water passages to the ample harbor of Lynn, which received 
the water and the corn of eight different shires. 

Whatever corn may have been exported from exceptionally 
fertile producing areas under the local system, it was the local 
trade itself that was all-important in amount and still more in 
continuity. Such, indeed, was the value of the local market 
in the eyes of the unfree peasants that sale in the nearby cities 
and market towns, as has been seen, was one of the cardinal 
demands of the peasants in the revolt of 1381.1 

(6) Inter-area trade. The evidence for the trade between the 
local areas is found in the records of marketing, in price statistics, 
in the shipments of corn mentioned in the patent and close 
rolls, and in the general statements of municipal records as to 
the sources of supply of towns. Manorial marketing and price 
statistics have been considered.? The third source of evidence is 
so scattered and meagre as in itself to be inconclusive. The 
London documents utilized in a later chapter * afford the best 
example of the fourth kind of evidence. 

As has already been indicated, the inter-area trade involved 
in the inter-manorial marketing organization tended to diminish 
as the manor declined, and in the fifteenth century it came to an 
end, so that the local areas were then more isolated than before. . 

Although in normal times the characteristic movement of 
corn was within the market area, there was some inter-area trade, 
from producing to consuming areas, that is, from areas with a 
tendency to a surplus to those with a tendency to a deficit. This 
trade was of minor but varying importance, most important, 
perhaps, in the case of the coast trade from Lynn to Newcastle, 
and the river trade from the Upper Severn to the Bristol area, 
and the Upper to the Lower Thames area, and least important 


1 See above, p. 27. 2 pp. 11-24. 5 See below, p. 100. 
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between the Norwich and Lower Thames areas, or the South- 
ampton and the Lower Thames areas. 

Although it is impossible with any degree of precision to esti- 
mate this inter-area trade, it can be said that normally corn did 
not go from a high to a low price area, from a consuming to a 
producing area, that Essex sent no corn to Kent, Suffolk, or 
Norfolk, that the Battle area did not supply London, South- 
ampton, or Cornwall, and that the corn of the Upper Thames did 
not find its way to the Upper Severn. 

We have seen that there is evidence for the existence of local 
differential price areas during the period 1250-1500. Such price 
variation-as existed within the area was of less importance than 
that between areas. Although from the producing areas corn 
was exported abroad or sent to consuming areas in England, 
the typical trade, nevertheless, was local and took place within 
the district itself. Towards the end of the period covered, this 
condition was more marked than ever before, but, as will appear 
in subsequent chapters, the locally restricted trade gradually 
gave way to new market conditions called forth by the phe- 
nomenal development of London. 


CHAPTER III 


MUNICIPAL CORN REGULATION AND PROVISION, 1250-1700 


1. THe CorRN REGULATIONS OF MEDIEVAL LoNDon, 
1250-1500 


Tue regulations of the medieval town may be roughly divided 
into three classes, those dealing with the town as a whole, that 
is, its government and its relation to its own citizens and to 
foreign towns, those having to do with the gilds or crafts, and 
those dealing with the relations of citizen to citizen. It is the 
third class that is of interest here, especially the regulations 
touching the commercial dealings of one citizen with another, 
particularly in the corn trade. Although many governmental 
functions of an economic character were left to the gilds, the 
supervision of trade in corn and other victuals was retained in the 
hands of the city magistrates.! 

In the London records dealing with the corn trade, two dis- 
tinct classes of inhabitants are differentiated. One was the 
privileged class made up apparently of full citizens and recognized 
dwellers within the city; the other was the stranger class, 
whether denizen or alien, with few privileges other than those 
granted by the king. Members of the latter class were unable 
to sell certain goods by retail, might not keep hostels in the town, 
and were limited in regard to their stay, both in respect to time 
and place of residence. In the corn trade, too, they were subject. 
to special disabilities; for example, they were not permitted to 
sell corn by sample,’ nor might they sell it to other strangers.* 

1 Tt is interesting to note that in medieval Florence the supervision of the local 
corn trade was left to an elected commission of six, the sex de blado. These received 
a regular salary and had the assistance of a notary, a keeper of sacks and measures, 
and six messengers. Their duties were to provide for the easy access of grain to the 
market and to prevent monopoly within the town. Statwti della Repubblica Fioren- 
tina (ed. R. Caggese), i, pp. 27-31, 34 (1322-25). 

2 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. G, p. 33 (1354). 

3 [bid., vol. E, p. 56 (1315 or 1316). 
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The majority of town ordinances dealing with trade were 
concerned not so much with individuals as with the conditions 
under which exchange might take place. The most important 
of these regulated the place of sale. Corn was to be sold only on 
the markets appointed for the purpose.! 

There were four corn markets used in medieval London,? two 
for corn coming by land and two for corn arriving by water. 
The former were Gracechurch * and Newgate, the latter Queen- 
hithe and Billingsgate. 

At least as early as 1300, Gracechurch was used as a market for 
corn. Since Gracechurch street was the direct approach to the 
city through Bishopsgate from the counties immediately to the 
north, it was decreed that “ those [who come] from the counties 
of Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Bedford, and those who come 
by Ware, are to bring all the corn and meal which they shall 
bring into the said city for sale, into the market upon the pave- 
ment at Gracechurch, . . . and nowhere else.”’ 4 

Newgate was a corn market at least as early as 1316.5 Asin 
the case of Gracechurch, the pavement before a religious founda- 
tion, the Friars Minors, was the place of assemblage. Here 
probably came the corn of Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and 
of course Middlesex. It was specifically stated that “ those who 
come from the parts towards the West of the said city, as 
from Barnet, and those who have to come by that way and by 


1 Liber Albus, i, p. 261. 

? The existence of several market places to supply the larger towns was not un- 
common. There were ten markets in medieval Niirnberg in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Naudé, Deutsche stddtische Getreidehandelspolitik, p. 11. An 
early engraving of a Niirnberg meal market is reproduced in G. Steinhausen’s 
Der Kaufmann in der deutschen Vergangenheit, p. 66. 

In Paris in the fourteenth century there were three markets, les Halles, la Gréve, 
and Beauce. Fagniez, L’industrie et la classe industrielle, p. 154. 

3 Stow (Survey, ed. of 1633, p. 206) called Cornhill a ‘‘ Cornmarket, time out of 
mind,” and others have followed him, but there seems to be no justification for this 
view in the early records. 

Perhaps Southwark market should be added, though it was not strictly within 
the City. In 1277 it was necessary to ordain “ that no one of the City go to Suth- 
wark to buy corn, cattle, or other merchandise there, so as to create a market there.” 
Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. A, p. 218. 

4 Liber Albus, i, p. 432. 5 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. E, p. 56. 
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way of other places, bringing corn or malt unto the said city for 
sale, are to bring the same wholly into the Market on the Pave- 
“ment before the Friars Minors, in Newgate, 
Eisen 

Along with Gracechurch and Newgate, Queenhithe is men- 
tioned as one of the great corn markets in the early fourteenth 
century,” and, indeed, as early as 1255 it was a landing place for 
corn.* Its name probably does not refer to any queen,‘ as has 
been thought, but means simply quern or corn hithe, that is, 
corn wharf. It was, then, the corn wharf par excellence, the 
place for unloading corn, both that coming down the river and 
that coming up ° from the ocean, the Lower Thames, and the Lea. 

Billingsgate, too, was of some importance in the medieval corn 
trade.. In use as a wharf as early as the eleventh century,° it 
served as a landing place for corn as early as 1300.7 While 
Queenhithe was notably a corn wharf, Billingsgate was used 
more for general traffic. 

Stratford to the east should be mentioned in this connection. 
It was not strictly a London corn market, but rather the place 
to which the corn of the east and north was taken. Here after 
having been ground into flour it was baked into bread and sent 
to London for sale. 

Besides the limitations as to place of sale, it was also decreed 
that corn was not to be forestalled on its way to market,’ nor 
might it be taken to a house or shop for sale,? nor might bargain- 
ing for corn which actually remained on the market take place 
outside the market.” The prescribed method of selling corn in 


. . « . and nowhere 


1 Liber Albus, i, p. 432. 2 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. E, p. 56. — 

3 Liber Custumarum, p. 756. 

4 As early as the reign of John, Queenhithe was called ‘“ la rive de roine.” Eng- 
ish Historical Review, xvii, p. 724. Cf. Stow’s Survey of London (ed. Kingsford), 
ipa 7 

5 Ships coming up the river passed through the drawbridge. Stow’s Survey of 
London (ed. Kingsford), i, pp. 25 and 206 (14th century). 

6 Laws of Ethelred, Ancient Laws and Institutes (ed. Thorpe), i, p. 300. 

7 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. C, p. 58 (1299-1300). 

8 Tbid., p. 58 (1299-1300); ibid., vol. G, p. 33 (1354). 

9 Ibid., vol. G, p. 225 (1368); Liber Albus, i, p. 201. 

10 Memorials of London (ed. Riley), p. 317 (1364). 
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- medieval London was very simple. The owner, countryman or 
urban dealer, placed his open sacks of grain upon the regular 
corn markets, and standing before them, awaited a purchaser, 
either the poor consumer, or the servant of the rich merchant or 
industrial employer. 

Time of day as well as place of sale was regulated. An early 
London ordinance reads thus: “no retail dealer of corn, fish, 
poultry or victuals shall buy victuals before the hour of Prime.” * 
The purpose of such a regulation was to prevent dealers from 
buying up the supply, and to give consumers a fair chance to buy 
their goods directly from the producer. 

The advantage of regulating the price of victuals was early 
perceived by the medieval town. Although the local authorities 
fixed the price of bread (in relation to the price of corn),? corn 
itself was left to find its natural price. Indeed, the market price 
of corn was accepted by the town authorities as the basis both 
of their regulations of the weight of bread, and of their deter- 
mination of the “ affeering”’ or enhancing of prices by a dealer 
in corn.’ 

The town’s chief concern with corn prices, in the middle ages, 
was to prevent them from being enhanced by interested parties. 
Indeed, this was the underlying purpose in all of the regulations. 
Special men were sworn to see to it that no one sold corn at an 
unfair price.> Three instances of the enforcement of the laws 
against raising prices are given here as typical of many. In 
1347 John de Burstalle was accused of having secretly brought 
two bushels of wheat into the market of Gracechurch and of 


1 Cf. Memorials of London (ed. Riley), p. 314 (1363). 

2 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. A, p. 217 (1277). 

’ It was the weight of the standard loaf of fixed value that was ostensibly regu- 
lated, but this of course was an indirect regulation of the price also. 

4 An example of the special treatment of corn at the hands of the local authori- 
ties is found in the list of prices fixed in York by the Lord Mayor in the year 1393. 
While the prices of meat and fowl were fixed with great detail, the price of bread 
and beer was regulated by the assize, and that of oats sold at the inn was determined 
by the market price (‘‘ And when oats are sold in the market at 11 d. per quarter, 
then in the inn per bushel 0.0.4’). The History and Antiquities of . . . York 
(York, 1788), i, pp. 347-348. 

5 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. C, p. 58 (1299-1300). 
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having offered it at two pence above the common price prevailing 
in the market, with the result that, prices having been enhanced, 
“the people were deceived and the commonalty damaged to the 
extent of £1000. The accused, having been found guilty, was 
ordered to prison for forty days, and by way of warning to others, 
the pillory was held out as the reward of subsequent offenders. 

In 1363 William Cokke, carrying a sample of wheat in his hand 
in Newgate market, followed the servant of a goldsmith, sent to 
buy wheat, from sack to sack, saying that such wheat as the 
servant examined could not be bought at a lower price than 21d. 
This statement of Cokke was said to be untrue, for at that very 
hour wheat could have been bought for 18d. The accused was 
found guilty of trying to enhance prices and ordered to be 
pilloried.? 

In the following year a baker, who had corn of his own on sale 
at Newgate market, was accused of taking off the market a man 
who also had corn to sell and giving him, not the market price 
of 13d., but 154d. per bushel. The baker, it was alleged, having 
then returned to Newgate market, told what he paid for the 
wheat. His offence was that such an act would tend to increase 
prices and thereby bring distress to the common people.’ 

To the national government the standardization of measures 
was a serious problem. London found it necessary to prescribe 
by ordinance the use of the ancient London quarter of malt 
containing, not eight, but nine bushels.* Nevertheless, the regu- 
lation of corn measures in London was in general a compara- 
tively simple matter because the ordinary London quarter of 
eight bushels was taken as the standard for the whole of the. 
realm, the king’s standard [quarter] of the city of London. 

The regulation of quality, so important in most medieval 
trades, was not a serious matter in the corn trade, because 
the chances of deceit were somewhat limited. The mixture 
of mouldy corn with good, however, it was found necessary to 


1 Memorials of London (ed. Riley), p. 235. 

2 Tbid., p. 314. 3 [bid., p. 317- 

4 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. E, p. 74 (1317). 
5 Jbid., vol. F, p. 101 (1344). 
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prohibit... The quality of bread made by the baker came in for 
a good deal of close watching. He had to have his stamp put 
upon his product,’ which he might not coat with bran,’ nor sell 
as “ pure bread ”’ when made of mixed flour.‘ 

The relation of the various classes of men engaged in the ex- 
change of corn was set down among the ordinances of London. 
The most important of these, not incidentally referred to above, 
dealt with corn porters, meeters, and brokers. The corn 
porter was not to “ sell nor measure corn, nor presume to enter a 
churchyard, house, or ship to remove corn, nor lay his hand upon 
corn, until he be called by those who have bought the corn.” ® 
In other words, the corn porter was not to be a corn measurer 
nor a corn dealer, nor was he to force his services upon those who 
had just purchased a supply. 

It was ordered, also, that not only might a corn porter not be a 
corn meeter, but a corn meeter might not be a broker.® 

The broker played an important part in the commercial deal- 
ings of the medieval town. He brought buyer and seller together 
and acted as a witness to transactions, collecting a fee for his 
services. The town, in order the better to have its ordinances 
enforced, retained the right to accept or reject brokers, while it left 
to the craft concerned the duty and privilege of nominating the 
brokers of its particular trade. Rules governing their activities 
were, however, drawn up by the municipal authority.7. But the 
case was different with the corn broker. There was no strong 
corn mongers’ gild* to demand the right of nominating corn 
brokers. And there existed a strong antipathy to the presence 
of corn dealers within the city, such as might make use of a broker. 
The theory was that the dealer or producer who brought corn 
into the market should sell it openly, first of all to consumers, 
and then to retailers, but always upon the open market, in which 
case the services of a corn broker could be easily dispensed with. 
Accordingly it was ordered that there should be no corn brokers 

1 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. C, p. 58 (1299-1300). 

2 Tbid., vol. A, p. 216. 3 1bid., pe 2h5. 

4 [bid., vol. K, p. 146 (1432). 5 Tbid., vol. A, p. 217 (1277). 

6 [bid., vol. G, p. 33 (1354). 

7 See below, p. 159. 8 See below, p. 169. 
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within the city.!. How far this ordinance was executed cannot be 
estimated. . Certainly in the Liber Albus of 1419, corn brokers 
are mentioned as if actively engaged in buying corn.? 

Not an exhaustive analysis of these London regulations, but 
the general policy underlying them is the chief concern here. 
It was the interest of the consumer that ran from first to last 
through all the ordinances. This is the key to the mass of local 
legislation upon the subject of the corn trade. It is worthy of 
remark that no differentiation appears to have been made 
between the interests of full citizens and mere city dwellers, 
except that it was the welfare of the poorer sort or common 
people that formed the ostensible anxiety of the City Fathers.* 
Likewise it is not evident that the town authorities ever had in 
mind the well-ordering of the trade of the corn middleman. 
They preferred to legislate it out of existence entirely, to ignore 
it, or to take no measures for its welfare. The like was true, also, 
of the countryman who brought his corn to market, but he was 
not denied such a price for his corn as conditions of natural 
supply and demand might justify. 

In short, the purport of the corn regulations of medieval 
London was to give to the townsman every possible advantage in 
the purchase of such corn as had been brought into the town. 
The countryman was left to consult his own interests whether 
he should bring corn to the town or not, and the urban middle- 
man was given no encouragement to continue his activities. 
Medieval London did not concern itself with the getting of a 
corn supply, but with the disposal of it when within the walls; 
sale, not supply, was the subject of anxious regulation. 

In this London was not peculiar. Such regulations as those 
outlined above were found also in Continental towns,‘ and to a 

1 The brokers of divers trades, woolmen, drapers, corders, skinners, and apothe- 
caries, were sworn into office, as also were the brokers “for the office of ”’ wines 
and “ hiring ships.” 

“ And the same day it was agreed by the Warden [the king’s agent acting as 
Mayor] and Aldermen, for the benefit of the whole City and of foreigners alike, 
that no one in future should meddle with brokerage of corn or malt, under 
penalty of the statute.” Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. C, p. 18(1293). 


2 Liber Albus, 1, p. 261. * Cf. Memorials of London (ed. Riley), p. 317 (1364). 
4 A. Araskhaniantz (Die franzdsische Getreidehandelspolitik bis zum Jahre 1789, 
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less extent in other English towns in the middle ages! They 
continued to be enforced in the sixteenth century,’ and traces 
of them are found even later. 


pp. 12-13) makes the following analysis of the corn regulations of medieval and 
early modern French towns. 
(1) Corn was to be sold on the market only. 
(2) Forestalling was prohibited. 
(3) No one was to put his corn for sale at a higher price than he first asked for 
rs 
(4) The time for selling corn on the market was fixed. 
(5) The admission to the market of different classes of buyers was regulated. 
(6) The quality of corn was regulated. 
(7) The quantity of corn was regulated. 
(8) The prices were fixed. 
(9) The relations between producers, porters, market, and shop dealers were 
regulated. 

(10) The validity of agency in the corn trade was regulated. 

(11) The activities of the broker were limited. 

(12) The right of storing up corn was dealt with. See also W. Naudé, Deutsche 
stddtische Getreidehandels politik vom 15-17 Jahrhundert, pp. 7 f. 

1 See the regulations of Bristol of the fourteenth century. (The Little Red Book 
of Bristol, ti, pp. 218-232.) 

No kind of grain shall be sold by heap or by cantle except oats. 

No forestaller is to be allowed to remain in the town if he buys grain, fish, or 
other goods before others, no matter whether these goods are coming by land or 
water. 

No one is to store up grain from one market to another in order to sell it at a 
higher price, under penalty of forfeiting all the grain. 

No one may buy any grain in the market in order to carry it beyond sea. 

The following regulation apparently belongs to the fifteenth century: No bur- 
gess is to purchase grain in the counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Somerset, or 
Glamorgan before the feast of St. Michael next following, for the purpose of ex- 
porting it abroad or to other parts within the kingdom, with this proviso, neverthe- 
less, that any one buying beans within twelve leagues of the town may export them 
to Ireland. Jbid., p. 64. 

See also, for some sixteenth century regulations of York, The History and Anti- 
quities of . . . York (York, 1788), i, pp. 294, 296, 300. 

2 A servant, appointed “ for his contynuell attendance that he shall dayly do to 
cause such vytaylls as cummen towards the Citie to be brought to the open marketts 
to be sold, shall have between this and Michaelmas next cumyng xx s. & a Cote.” 
MS., Guildhall, London, Repertory, iii, fol. 2ogb (21 May, 1518). 

“A byll . . . touchynge the orderynge layinge & puttynge to sale of wheate 
malte & other graynes in the commen marketts after the same marketts ended.” 
MS., Guildhall, London, Letter Book, vol. S, fol. 13b (29 Jan., 1554-55). 

Compare the following passage of about the year 1618-19: “‘ Suggestions from 
the Company of meere Poulters to the Lord Mayor (Sir Sebastian Harvey) for the 
prevention of forestalling and engrossing of their wares in the markets; for limiting 
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. Bearing in mind the isolation of the local market area in the 
late fifteenth century,! we might expect to find new measures 
adopted as well as the older ones better enforced. But, apart 
from an ephemeral granary system,” the archives of London give 
no indication of special activities; on the contrary, they indicate 
on the whole an unusual laxity, and in this case negative evidence 
is almost conclusive. On the other hand, positive evidence 
indicates that in the latter part of the fifteenth century, the city 
had adopted the extraordinary practice of fixing the maximum 
price of corn, and of enforcing it even in years of more than 
average price,’ thereby indicating complete confidence in the 
sufficiency of the local supply. It would seem as if the deficit 
caused by the decay of the manorial marketing organization was 
made up by an increase in the amount of corn marketed by the 
tenant farmers who supplanted the manorial system. 

The growth of London, however, produced by the first half of 
the sixteenth century a new situation which had to be met by 
special measures for securing a supply of grain. 


2. THE GrowtH oF LONDON, 1500-1700 


The table of customs revenue on the next page shows roughly 
the direction and extent of the development of London’s trade. 

Two striking facts stand out from these figures. In the six- 
teenth century London’s trade increased tenfold, and in the 
seventeenth century only a little less. While there was no 


the times within which such wares should be sold therein; for preventing their sale 
by haglers, carriers, and chapmen in shops, inns or hostelries; and for punishing: 
such as maintained haglers, etc., without entering them according to Acts of Com- 
mon Council and their own Orders.” Remembrancia, 1579-1664, p. 402. 

1 Cf. above, p. 64. 

2 Cf. below, pp. 79-80. 

3 Under the date 4 Nov., 1478, the oath of the London corn measurers was set 
down. It included the following points: 

(a) No corn, coming by land or water, was to be measured until the Lord Mayor 
had set a price upon it. 

(b) The measurers were to buy no corn, except for their own households. 

(c) They were to inform the Lord Mayor if any one sell at a higher rate than that 
fixed by him. Journals of the Common Council, viii, fol. 182b. 

4 The development in the period from John to Edward II is also remarkable, if 


typical of general growth. 
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relative growth of the city’s trade during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the trade of the metropolis increased from forty to eighty per 
cent of that of the whole country. 

Closely bound up with this great activity in trade is the growth 
of population. Previous to the census of 1801, there was no 


TABLE OF Customs DUTIES 
London’s Percentage 


Period London Outports of the Whole 
E203-O00 79 eerie eesve > £837 £4,122} £750 
B30 7-2 0\- anit 5,280 TeAgws 41.6 
LSOO=O0 2 Acie sien ate 12,029 14,986 4 44.5 
TS UO USI rect Poe 7 11,5845 saa 
TS 3O53 7 vewars eure eres 16,970 6,442 ® 722 

[21,970] [7,442] [80.0] 
T5OL—O2 emcee ek 35,107 4,905 7 87.5 
TOO4-O5is ee ree 150,000 40,548 § 79.0 
BO Om Tir enortereratersle 597,704 229,094 ° WYRE 
LUT togeetonee sien ere 1,268,095 340,081 1 78.8 


satisfactory enumeration made of the people living in London, 
but many estimates have been based on fairly sound principles; 
and to Graunt, Petty, King, Rickman, and Dr. Charles Creighton, 


1 MS., R. O., Pipe Roll, L.T. R., no. so (memb. 16b). Returns for guindecima. 
Time about 28 months (5—7 John). 

2 Yearly average. 

3 Ramsay, English Historical Review, xxiv, pp. 97-108. 

4 MS., Br. M., Harl., 1878, fols. 26-28. Totals for London and fourteen outports 
(22-24 H. VII). 

5 bid. (7-8 H. VIII). 

6 MS., R. O., K. R. Customs, 164/4 (28 H. VIII). The bracketed figure is an 
estimate of the total customs paid on goods entering and leaving London. It adds 
£5000 of the duty collected at the Staple of Calais for the year. In 28 H. VIII, the 
Staple duty was £6231 (K. R. Customs, 164/4). In 25 H. VIII, the London to 
Calais Staple trade duty was £5325 (Harl., 1878, fol. 32). About £1000 should be 
added to the figure for the outports also. 

7 Harl., 1878, fols. 45-50 (23 Eliz.). Av. for outports 20-25 Eliz. is £5519. 

8 [bid., fols. 79-80. 

® MS., Br. M., Add., 36,785, fols. 59-60. Forty-eight ports and members named 
as also “‘ Foreign plantations.” Latter here omitted. Cf. Stowe, 324, fols. 19-20. 

” Noorthouck, History of London, p. 300. The remarkable growth of London’s 
trade between 1671 and 1688 is indicated by the gradual increase in the number of 
ships entered at the Customs House, that had tidesmen on board, in 1671-78, ross, 
1679-88, 1709. Stowe, 324, fol. 13, 
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we owe what we have of value. The following table is, of 
course, given only as an approximation. 


TABLE OF POPULATION 
London’s Percentage 


Period England London of the Whole 
1200-115 OOP eee [2,000,000 40,000 to 50,000 ! 2.0 
"tO 3,000,000] 
MSS Abate ect vereeteatay [3,000,000] 60,000 2.0 
LOOS ene eee eee [4,000,000] 224,275 5-6 
TOBA reeves tree tesa [4,500,000] 330,824 7.6 
MOO Deeper eerste [5,000,000] 460,000 9.2 
TOO OM scars ok sees [5,500,000] 530,000 2 9.6 
TOOL usr ccneacten yee [8,300,000] 3 865,000 4 10.4 
TOUT wrens oer [34,000,000] 7,250,000 © 21.3 


It appears that there were two periods of slow growth, 1200- 
1534 and 1696-1750, and two periods of rapid increase, 1534- 
1696 ® and 1750 to the present. The first half of the period 
1534-1696 saw a threefold increase, while the seventeenth 
century witnessed a growth of less than half that amount. 

Likewise it is apparent that while the proportion of London’s 
population to the total in the period 1200-1534 was about two 
per cent, it rose to between seven and eight per cent in the century 
1534-1634, and by 1696 was nearly ten per cent of the whole. 

The causes of this phenomena! and unprecedented develop- 
ment do not concern us at this point, but it ought to be noted in 
passing that inclosures, the suppression of the monasteries, and 
the decay of provincial towns, were movements which went 
hand in hand with the metropolitan growth. The relation of 
cause and effect is examined elsewhere. 

The need of such a growing community for the provision of 
larger supplies of corn isobvious. And at the risk of anticipation, 


1 Dr. Charles Creighton, Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, cxlix, p. 495 (1891). 

2 Gregory King, Harl., 1898, fol. 76. John Rickman, the census enumerator, in 
his report of 1831 (The Population Returns of 1831, p. 21) placed the population of 
London in 1700 at 674,000 while he accepted Gregory King’s estimate for the whole 
country. 

3 The Population Returns of 1831, p. 42. 

4 Tbid:, p. 25. 5 “ Greater London.” 

6 Tn the reign of Henry VIII Clement Armstrong remarked that while the realm 
was decaying, London was always increasing. MS., R. O., Exchequer, T. R. Misc. 
Books, cxcvii, fol. 147. (Transcripts of Professor Gay eed) 
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we may in part measure this development by examining the 
amounts of corn ordered to be provided by the City Fathers to 
supplement corn brought in by the usual paths of trade. Ap- 
proximate figures for such provisions are given in the following 
table. 


TABLE OF CorN STORED UP IN LONDON 


Year Amt. in qrs. Year Amt. in qrs. 
TS 2Onrararueavis ate rertoney 2,300 1 TEGAN tron ee Sal eaets 6,700 # 
TSAO we wrap vse oiaysss eis 4,200? TR Sy shat nee 10,000 § 
LS GO aelecsisysiepioetonres 5,000 8 LOSS etpetns.s csr 10,000 § 


It is, perhaps, not impossible to estimate roughly the total 
corn demand of London. (See table, page 77.) 

The London of 1600 demanded three times the corn that the 
London of 1500 required, and the London of 1700 three times that 
of 1600. 

Inadequate as are the statistics of London’s growth, they 
indicate clearly a remarkable development in trade, population, 
and consumption. 


1 MS., Guildhall, London, Letter Book, vol. N, fol. 142 (x H. VIII). £1037 to 
be levied on the companies, which at gs. per qr. would purchase about 2300 ars. 

2 Ibid., vol. Q, fol. 174. £1757 to be levied on companies at 8s. per qr. would 
buy about 4200 qrs. 

3 Repertory, xiv, fol. 350b. £3750 at 15s. per ar. 

4 Letter Book, vol. X, fol. 318. £5037 at 15s. per qr. In 1578 a committee 
reported in favor of storing 5000 qrs. yearly. MS., Guildhall, London, Journal of 
the Common Council, xx, pt. 2, fol. 438. In 1579 at least £4000 yearly were 
considered necessary. Letter Book, vol. Y, fol. 255. In 1586, 6000-7000 qrs. were 
to be provided. Journal of the Common Council, xxii, fol. 64. 

5 Journal of the Common Council, xxii, fols. 126b, 130; Letter Book, vol. “ Etc.,’” 
fol. 158b; Repertory, xxi, fol. 463. This was the normal amount throughout this 
and the next century, Letter Book, vol. BB, fol. 14 (1599); Repertory, xxv, fol. 64b 
(1600); Journal of the Common Council, xxvi, fol. 145 (1603); Repertory, xxvi, pt. 
2, fol. 103b (1604-05); Letter Book, vol. CC, fol. 294 (1608); Journal of the Com- 
mon Council, xxviii, fol. 113 (1610); ibid., xxxv, fols. 346, 375 (1631); ibid., xxxvi, 
fol. sob (1632-33); ibid., xxxvii, fols. 128-129 (1635); ibid., xxxviii, fol. 160 (1639). 
In 1590 6000 qrs. were to be provided. Journal of the Common Council, xxii, fols. 
434-435; and in 1591, 8000 qrs., ibid., xxiii, fol. 52. 

6 Companies were ordered to contribute their share of the 10,000 qrs., e. g., 
Haberdashers, Court Assistant, ii, fol. 323. 
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TaBLE OF LONDON’s YEARLY CORN CONSUMPTION IN QUARTERS (ESTIMATED) 


Ship’s Provision, 


Bread and Drink | Horses, Fodder, 
Near Corn Consumed! | and Corn in Beer Corn Exported * Total 
| Exported 2 

1534 150,000 T'GSOOOPM || |W Mirani eta 165,000 
1605 500,000 4 | SO;000 mm || aA haan 550,000 © 
1661 1,150,000 ime eroe) Aon 1,265,000 
1676 1,275,000 127,500 745775 1,477,000 
1696 1,325,000 132,500 10,500 1,468,000 


3. CORN Provision: MUNICIPAL, 1514-1578 


With the growth of the metropolis, the distinctive feature of 
the early modern period, came the increasing anxiety concerning 
the corn supply and the actual municipal participation in the 
provision of corn. In the reign of Henry VIII, the minute 
books of the city began to record both the careful account kept 
by the Lord Mayor of all corn brought into the city ® and his 
frequent efforts to get corn. Whereas up to the late fifteenth 
century prices were kept down,’ in the sixteenth a good and suffi- 
cient price was often held out as inducement,’ and London bakers 


1 The yearly requirements per head for drink and bread are taken at 24. qrs. Cf. 
Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, iv, pt. 2, § 3665 (1528). The figures in 
this column are arrived at by multiplying the population of London, as given above, 
p. 75, by 23. 

2 Estimated at one-tenth the former. 

3 See Appendix C. 

4 In 1631 it was estimated, however, that the amount of bread corn alone for 
the City, suburbs and adjacent parts, consumed every year was only between 130,- 
00 and 140,000 qrs. Remembrancia, 1579-1664, Pp. 345. j 

5 In 1574, however, the official estimate put the consumption of corn by bakers, 
brewers, and the poor alone at only about 200,000 (about 100,000 for 6 months). 
Repertory, xviii, fol. 182. 

5 It was ordered, 14 Sept., 1546, that no meal should be brought into the city 
by day or by night unless the Lord Mayor had knowledge thereof. Repertory, xi, 
fol. 234b. 

7 See above, p. 73, 0. 3- 

8 A proclamation was issued that if any one “ will bring to London sweat and 
clean wheat, he shall have ros. and for rye 6s. 8d. untill All Saints.” Repertory, ii, 
fol. 140 (2 Sept., 1512). This price for wheat is more than ro d. higher than Rogers’ 
yearly average and over 3s. 3 d. higher than his decennial average. 

On 13 Sept., 1512, a proclamation of the London magistrates ordered that 
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were to be forced to pay that price! The King’s Council was 
petitioned not to allow corn going to London to be stopped for 
the king’s use.? Proclamations were issued to attract corn.’ 
Town tolls on corn brought into the city were to be removed, as 
were the disabilities of non-citizens. Foreign merchants were 
encouraged to import corn.6 Millers ® and bakers’ were put 


“ Whatsoever persone that Will bryng whete or Rye good swote [swete] and mer- 
chaintable to this Citie to be sold shall have for every quarter of Whete xs. and for 
every quarter of Rye 6s. 8d. Letter Book, vol. M, pt. 1, fol. 19sb. 

Men were appointed to see that Anthony Vivolde who was bringing in wheat 
“ shall have a reesonabill gaynage therein.” Repertory, ii, fol. 150b (13 Jan., 1512—- 
1). 

“ Because wheate by a great quantytie ys not brought unto thys Cytie as it hath 
been,” the Lord Mayor puts the price at 10s. per quarter. Repertory, x, fol. 152b. 

Cf. also Repertory, v, fol. 133 (30 Jan., 1520-21); ibid., x, fol. r52b (9g Dec., 
1539); ibid., xiii, pt. ii, fol. 345 (19 Nov., 1555). 

1 The Lord Mayor, for the well-being of the citizens, decreed that “‘ whatsoever 
person that wolle bryng whete good swete drie and merchauntable to this Citie to 
be sold shall have” 8s. per quarter from 5 Nov. to Christmas, and the bakers are to 
be forced to take it at that price. Journals of the Common Council, xi, fol. 143b 
(5 Nov., 1511). 

2 Repertory, ii, fol. rsob (13 Jan., 1512-13). 3 Ibid., v, fol. 267 (Feb., 1521-22), 

4 Those bringing in good corn for sale may do so “ without eny tolle or eny other 
exacon to be taken therefore by lande or by water and they shall not be enforced of 
their price for the same. But shall be at their liberties to make the best they can 
therof.” 

Those foreign to the city may sell as they will in the city “ without interrupcon 
or lett.” Journals of the Common Council, xii, fol. 370 (25 Jan., 1526-27). 

Scavage on imported corn was in 1617 to be cut in half “ for the better encorage- 
ment of Merchants in bring[ing] Corne to this Cittie in this Tyme of Scarcitie.’’ 
Repertory, xxxiii, fol. 139b (20 July). 

5 Repertory, vii, fol. 247 (16 Mar., 1527-28). 

6 Millers were ordered to bring their toll meal weekly for sale upon the London 
markets at prices fixed by the Lord Mayor. Letter Book, vol. P, fol. ror (x1 July, 
1536). 

7 Tn 1526 amounts of corn in the hands of four bakers were 40 or 50 qrs., 45 qrs., 
50 qrs., and too qrs., respectively. Repertory, vii, fol. 124b. 

In 1534 and 1535 the bakers had to report their share of corn. At the former 
date, thirty-seven bakers of London had 1094 qrs. of wheat and meal, those of 
Stratford 375 qrs. Repertory, ix, fol. 74b. Cf. also fols. 108 and 116b. 

On to April, 1544, the bakers were ordered to be ready by the following Good 
Friday to take up and to provide 1500 qrs., to pay 13 s. 4d. per qr. and to pay only 
cash. Repertory, xi, fol. 56. 

On 6 Aug., 1549, the bakers, having only 1310 qrs. of wheat and meal in store, 
were ordered to make further provision for a month, or at least for twenty days. 
Repertory, xii, pt. i, fol. 125. 
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under special orders and supervision; and strict inquiry was made 
of the amount of corn in the hands of the former. This unusual 
activity was the immediate result of a series of dearths recurring 
at frequent intervals during the first half of the sixteenth century, 
but it denoted a changed attitude on the part of the London 
authorities.! 

The establishment of public granaries furnishes the most 
tangible evidence of this solicitude for the metropolitan corn 
provision. Of the several granaries, Leadenhall, the Bridge- 
house, Queenhithe, Winchester House, the Halls of the Com- 
panies, and Bridewell, only the two first have a long and 
practically continuous history. 

The history of Leadenhall is known from the thirteenth 
century. In 1411 it passed into the possession of the city.” 
And some forty years later,3 when there was temporary anxiety 
about the corn supply, it was chosen as a suitable repository. 
During this decade generous magistrates came forward to 
further the plan. In 1443, John Hatherly purchased a royal 
license to rebuild a granary, and John Rainwell, formerly 
mayor, bequeathed money for laying up corn.’ It was probably 
in 1445 that the granary at Leadenhall was erected by Simon 
Eyre,§ also Mayor of London. 

We should expect to find the city erecting granaries almost as 
soon as it began to purchase corn. At least as early as 1390 
London tried the plan of meeting a dearth by the municipal 
purchase of corn. On that occasion the money of certain London 
orphans was used to buy corn for the use of the commonalty.’ 
In 1429 the Common Council of the city ordained “ that persons — 

1 See above, pp. 77-78. 

2 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. I, p. 92. 

3 It was probably in 1438 that Nicholas Yeo, draper, promised that if the places 
for the laying up corn to the extent of 1000 marks were insufficient, he would pro- 
vide £20 for that year. Journals of the Common Council, iii, fol. 22b (22 Sept., 
Brown, Mayor). It is not known whether this referred to Leadenhall. 

* Stow, Survey of London (Kingsford) i, p. 153. 

5 Tbid., p. 208. 

8 Jbid., p. 153; the year 1419 is also given by Stow, p. 154. Cf. Sharpe, Calendar 


of Wills, ii, p. 601 n., and Noorthouck, History of London, p. go. 
7 Calendar of Letter Books, vol. H, p. 362. 
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should be sent abroad to buy corn, at the city’s risk of any loss 
by sea or otherwise.” ! 

How far this early granary system met a real need, and how 
far it was an imitation of the practices of Continental towns,? 
is unknown. The latter suggestion, that it was an imitation, 
seems to be borne out by the case of Bristol, which, though 
situated in a district having plenty of cheap corn easily accessible, 
seems to have had at least a transitory ambition for a granary 
system, if such it may be called, which, once provided for,’ 
seems to have been neglected. Making fullest concession, 
however, to the real need of such a scheme at this early date, we 
cannot regard the Leadenhall phase of the granary system as 
otherwise than temporary, since it came to an end before the 
close of the fifteenth century.* 

As late as the early years of Henry VIII, London had no 
regular corn granary and made use of the cellars of the bakers.® 
But in 1514 a “‘ Garner” was ordered to be prepared at the 
ancient Bridgehouse.6 This is an important date, since the 


1 Calendar of Letter Books, vol. K, p. 92. 

2 For specific instances of this in the Tudor period, see Cunningham, Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce, ii, p. 97, 0. 2. 

3 An entry of g April, 1434, in the Little Red Book of Bristol (vol. i, pp. 174 £.) 
records the following provision for a municipal supply of corn. Mark William, late 
burgess and merchant, formerly sheriff and mayor of Bristol, bequeathed to that 
town 100 marks sterling so “ that when there shall have arisen a scarcity of corn then 
with that sum or part thereof a certain quantity of corn, as shall be fit and necessary 
in the discretion of the mayor of the town of Bristol, and the good men of the Com- 
mon Council of the town for the time being, ought to be provided and purchased in 
those parts where there is very great abundance, and where it is of moderate and 
less price, for the use of the Commonalty of the said town.” 

Isolated instances of the municipal provision of corn in the sixteenth century 
have been collected by Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, pt. ii, pp. 37, 62. 

4 The “ garners ”’ of Leadenhall, however, may, as Ashley (0. cit., p. 36) points 
out, have existed for a long period, but not the system. 

5 “ At this Court it was agreed that when wheat arrivyth to this Citie, if the 
bakers will not take it up that than it shall be taken up by the Citie & if any of the 
solers [cellars] of the bakers at the waterside be emptie than seid solers shall be 
taken for the Citie & the Whete shall be taken up & led therin & the Citie to paie 
for the ferm of the seid solers after the rate for the tyme that the Whete shall be 
therin.” Repertory, ii, fol. 149b (13 Dec., 1512). 

6 “ A Garner for Wheet shall be made at the Briggehous . . . as hastily as it 
convently may be don.” Repertory, ii, fol. 174b (28 Mar., 1514). 
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Bridgehouse became the chief center of the whole Tudor and 
“Stuart granary system. The order of 1514 was soon carried into 
execution, and it was not long before the Bridgehouse was re- 
garded as the great repository of the city’s corn supply. A 
bequest was made in 1520 or 1521 for the yearly purchase of 
corn to be stored in the Bridgehouse,! and in the next year the 
Bridgemasters were instructed to buy corn at the city’s risk.? 
While the Bridgehouse was at first used by the private citizens 
to store their corn, and was even sought by the king for the 
storage of his wheat,’ it was only in 1559 that it was given over 
wholly to the housing of municipal grain.‘ 

Although the bequest of 1520 provided for “ yearly” pur- 
chases, it was not until about the middle of the century, however, 
that we may probably date the beginning of regular annual 
provision of grain. We find the Court of Aldermen was voting 
in 1565, that they “shall henceforth yearly provide & bye” a 
store of corn,> and the Corn Book shows that at least from 
1568 corn was regularly bought and sold on behalf of the 
city.® 


1 “ Received of Sir Stephen Genyns Knight late alderman of the City of London 
of his good and charitable mynde towards the mayntenyng supporting and coutyne- 
waunce of a stock of Whete to be bought and purviede yerely by the Mayre and Alder- 
man for the tyme beyng and theyre sufficient deputies in that behalf and to be laide 
within the Garnardes of late new buylded withyn the Brigghows of London for the 
profite and advauntage of the Communaty of the saide Cytye for evyr. Summa 
Ixii li xiiis. iiiid.” Accounts of the Bridgehouse, in possesson of Mr. Charles Welch, 
(Mich., 1520-Mich., 1521). 

2 The ‘“ Derthe of Whete Rye and other Graynes that is lykely to ensue in this 
yere”’ induces the City authorities to order the Bridgehouse masters to “ make | 
provision for Whete Rye & other Grayne for the Store & Common Weale of this 
Citie. And that such Whete Rye and other Corne as they shall happen to bye to 
and for the same as well within this Realme as in eny other place shalbe at alle 
tymes brought and conveyed at the adventure & jeopardie & perielle of the Citie 
and not of eny of the owners of the saide Corne.” Letter Book, vol. N, fol. rg0b. 

3 Repertory, vii, fols. 149f. (1526 and 1527). 

4 Letter Book, vol. DD, fol. 243 (20 Jan., 1559). 

5 Repertory, xv, fol. 472 (25 Sept.). 

6 “This Booke made for all such Corne as shall be Browghte . . . for the Cittis 
accompte and Layed up into the Brindge House,” in charge of the Bridgehouse 
‘Committee in the Guildhall, 
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But the London municipal records yield evidence, herewith 
tabulated, as to the continuous execution of this policy. 


Lonpon’s Corn PrRovIisron ! 


Decade ge Years of Recorded Provision 
TS 20—2.0)aeie caerneemens 1520; B52L, 1527, 1526. 
WICK) oo. HoKGOb0D 1534, 1536, 1537- 
1540-49. .-----+es 1543, 1544, 1545, 1546, 1549. 
T5950 59+ ++ esse eee 1550, 1551, 1552, 1553) 1554, 1555, 1550; 1557+ 
ILANOAOSs s pongoso¢ 1560, 1561, 1562, 1563, 1564, 1565. 


In the twenty-three years between 1520 and 1543, there are 
recorded purchases for only seven years, but from 1543 to 156s, 
twenty-two years, at least nineteen years saw great efforts made 
to supply the citizens with corn. So we may say that the year 
1543 is the dividing line, as nearly as there can be one, separating 
the earlier irregular practice from the almost yearly provision. 


4. CORN PROVISION: GILD, 1578-1678 


It is in connection with the city gilds that London’s granary 
system reached its height. Herbert has given us a long, though 
unreliable, account of this gild activity. Here only the outline 
of the story is attempted. 

In 1495-96, the Lord Mayor advised the wardens of the fellow- 
ships, along with the aldermen, to lay in a store for their own 
households.2. And in 1520, apparently, began the system of 
‘“‘prest and loone”’ by which the various mysteries and crafts 
were to contribute £1000 to the provision of corn. In 1536 the 


1 For the materials on which this table is based, see Appendices. 

2 Repertory, i, fol. 12b (28 Feb.). 

3 “ Forasmoch as great Derth & Scarcite of Whete hath nowe lately been & 
more lyke tensue yf good & politique provision Were not Shortly made & had Wher- 
for in avoydyng therof god grauntyng yt is nowe by Auctorite of this Commen 
Counseill fully agreed & graunted that in all goodly hast oon Thousand pound of 
money shalbe levyed & payed by the Felishippes of Sondry Misteres & Crafts of 
this Citie by Way of a prest & loone And that the Mayer & Aldermen by their dis- 
crecons shall name & appoynt What Sums shalbe levyed of every of the seid Feli- 
sheppes.”’ Letter Book, vol. N, fols. 142 f. Cf. Journals of the Common Council, 
xii, fol. 74 (25 Sept., 12 H. VIII); cf. Repertory, xi, fol. 60 (25 Apr., 1544); ibid., 
fol. 176b (11 June, 1545). 
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masters and wardens of every company were asked to send in 
.hames of those willing to provide money for corn.!. In 1546 a 
long schedule was drawn up of the contributions of twenty- 
eight companies ‘‘ towards the payment of certayn wheate and 
rye provyded beyonde the See for the Cytie.” 2 And in 1560a 
similar list of twenty-eight companies is found, but with readjust- 
ments of contributions, and a general increase.* 

Such contributions continued to be levied for some time. 
But the corporations soon found that their losses in the provision 
of corn were considerable, in 1575 estimated at £2100.5 Later 


1 Reperiory, ix, fol. 171 (g May). 

2 Letter Book, vol. I, fol. 174 (29 May); cf. Repertory, xiii, pt. 2, fol. 273 (3 
Mar., 1555-56). 

3 Repertory, xiv, fol. 350b (4 July). 

4 Journals of the Common Council, xviii, fol. 394 (Mar., 1566, 37 companies 
included); Letter Book, vol. X, fol. 194b (29 Jan., 1572-73); ibid., fol. 218b (2x 
May, 1573); ibid., fol. 264 (15 Dec., 1573, 44 companies); Brewers’ Hall, 
Accounts, vol. 1562-81, (1573-74); Journals of the Common Council, xxii, fol. 70 
(Sept., 29 Eliz.); Letter Book, vol. X, fol. 318 ({June], 1574, 44 companies). 
Sometimes companies combined to make their payments. See below, pp. 421, 422. 
Cf. contributions of Stationers, 1560, 1562, 1563, 1566, 1573, 1574, Stationers Hall, 
Liber A, fols. 6b, 7, 9, 21, 22a. 

5 Letter Book, vol. Y, fol. 46b (24 Nov.). One entry on this page reads £2001, 
but the reading here adopted is confirmed by fol. 57. 

The losses of the city are further illustrated by the following corn account of the 
city covering apparently the years 1568-73, and seemingly made up at Michaelmas, 


1581. 
The Discharge: & Suan 
Paid: to;companies for backs Cormidebts- neisuseiere'> sete scteretsreiere:cicic ei siete Swit yp 7 
Debts of bakers, brewers, etc., to the Bridgehouse ................... 1,230 13 8 
DeLOSGE Olpt ie; DANSKE COME ace tocar svaicte a tishece.sicra eel cieten chess? svayaioiel s/s avexshe 134001 ON eS 
*“Toosse of the corne receyved from factors” 0.0... .0660000ss000c ens 42°10 4 
“Loss in Servinge the markets of London to kepe downe the prices in 
OW ERSV CATES te ant yrves cies ron Tove syatenekay aler eee oxsiee wialarone aye iaveie wie etarsys eneys 455 18 6 
SES uyLesuimthe 1A Wee cera ttre or forse reTon eel os ores aiaare alapeTal erevarayere orn orale s.sichsys Gh 4) fe) 
5,289 13 I 
Stirnn Onan becesenciee coarercheceterereveratararaycteravovelatapaiererale ons taislaverarscoraveisiousracecarss we ) oC 
5,307 2 Io 
The Charge: 
Decayed corn and debts for [up to ?] the year of the Mayorality of Ryvers 
ORS Hillnc coeoatunrrncodocnroo$copUnocoleaUDpOOnaCddoUUOOnd Neus Gy 
Ophendebts onthe brdgehouse smererr neice oe eiaiseltre tacts 1904 14 4 
IR) od o ade dy DODO OB SSUGHOSU ROD Un DOOICC 0 COT ANUROD ODOR rOcroaac etc 


[Note 5 continued on next page.) 
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the city companies were consulted as to how the loss was to be 
borne.t On 17 October, 1578, a committee reported a large 
deficit and pointed out that a sum of £4000 yearly was necessary.” 

A few days later, 4 November, 1578, it was decided that “ the 
former provisions have not onelye bene troublesome to my L. 
Maior for the tyme beinge and his worshippfull bretheren the 
aldermen whoe are otherwise muche occupied with manifolde 
greate affaieres but also have bene manye waies incomodious to 
the whole estate of the Cyttye. For remedie whereof if it may 
be liked by my L. Maior and Aldermen and Comen Counsell they 
think good that this prevision be made by the XII Companies 
proportionablie in Forme followinge.”* This scheme was tenta- 
tive, being but “ for this yere to come,”’ yet it proved in reality to 
be lasting. 

The reason for the change in the method of providing corn is of 
some interest, as it throws light upon past methods. When the 
committee, appointed to consider the ways and means of corn 
supply, reported that the companies might either leave the money 
they had already loaned to the city, or be repaid and provide the 
corn themselves, the companies replied that they had already 
waited three years for repayment, that the city had lost money 
in its provision, and suggested that the companies should hence- 
forth take over that duty.*| The masters and wardens, familiar 


The cost of providing wheat in Sussex and marketing it in London is given thus 
(Corn Book, 15 Oct., 1571-30 Aug., 1572): — 


or ote Ee 

1547), GTS: WHERE COSt Hyer cro syeoee ra sie e cic.ns cee 2 gnleeitAe Oe Ries eee Res 1,504 12 9 
Carnagecat:-14 disper dt ucicccecesscp sce he Gee on ees eee Ree ae 9 13 «4 
Metagert:S 49 dS is Seen ao yon pitta Sa TC eee ee Salers eens i er 2) 160-2 
Pilling a3 ER BOUGISA Cae ck oh he eee eRe C te eee eee °o 19 ©6«64h 
Gruding PTO Fa eee oe ket crcl te ein eee pera tee eee ee S20) aS 
Saleand ‘waste ol 485 ars. on theimarketsics oo. sseou secewcee ccweers 245 5 30 
Horse-and ‘carnage of corm from: Sussex... cist en eee eee coneeoee ee 27 78 
20:corm:sacks ati22 Gieachic.ae Grek snhn se hciehie et aeeiom tot ems eeee tere r 16. 3: 
“Eurning the Cornish &orcavces osteo aici scocctes eleleiwienni oO CRN eM BOP Olea: 
1,691 7 0 


Corn Book, 15 Oct., 1571-30 Aug., 1572. 

1 Journals of the Common Council, xx, pt. 2, fol. 255 (24 Nov., 18 Eliz.). 

2 Letter Book, vol. Y, fol. 255. 

3 Ibid., fols. 272-273. This was the report of a committee of aldermen (cf. fol. 
235b), accepted by the City Fathers. 

4 Journals of the Common Council, xx, pt. 2, fol. 434 (16 Sept., 1578). 
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with the methods of the corporation, were in a good position to 
judge accurately the efficiency of municipal business dealings. 
‘The companies themselves were later to learn, however, that 
although they sometimes gained, they also, generally lost. 

For the purpose of rating the companies according to their 
abilities, they were divided into classes which varied from time 
to time. The twelve greater companies always bore the greater 
part of the burden, 76.5% in 1573,! and 81.1% in 1590.2. The 
inferior companies were sometimes further divided into classes; 
in 1587, for instance, there were four sets of lesser companies,? 
and in 1590 five sets, the last consisting of six poor companies 
contributing nominally 20 quarters in all, but on this occasion it 
was thought necessary not to charge them with any provision 
at all. 

This organization of the companies for corn provision led the 
way to their further utilization by both city and Crown. The 
city gilds were asked to supply soldiers on the basis of their corn 
contributions, to pay £4300 towards the expenses of the royal 
coronation, and to contribute to the plantation enterprise in 
Ireland. 

It may be said that at about the period 1565-95 the system 
was at its height, but by the close of the century the earlier 
enthusiasm of the companies had waned. It was to be expected 
that the gilds in years of plenty would tend to diminish their 
purchases of corn, and especially would this be true after a suc- 
cession of good crops, or the farther away they got from years of 
dearth when municipal pressure was great. And this is clearly 
seen in the corn accounts of the companies in the last few years of . 
Elizabeth and in the first part of the reign of her successor. So 
far had this gone by 1619 that it could be said that the companies 
of the City of London have “ formerlie exercised the laudable 
custome to maintaine magazins of twentie [ten] thousand or 


1 [bid., xxii, fols. 70 f. 

2 Tbid., fols. 434-435. 

3 The first class consisted of 12 companies providing 1025 qrs., the second of 
12, providing 442 qrs., the third of 11, with 233 qrs., and the fourth of 8 with 212 
qrs., ibid., fol. 130. 
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more quarters of wheate! which is now of late omitted.” ? 
Although on 17 July, 1621, the Common Council ordered that 
“ the full quantitie ” of 10,000 quarters was to be provided,’ it is 
easy to show that this order was not obeyed, for the early Eliza- 
bethan system was moribund; and while some companies pro- 
vided no corn at all,* others depended upon chandlers or bakers to 
supply the little they did lay up.* The Ironmongers’ Company 
even went so far in 1621 or 1622 as to rent its granary at the 
Bridgehouse to a baker, as if it had no more use for it.® 

But a revival of faith in the old system and, indeed, of its 
necessity arose through the scarcity of 1630 and 1631. The City 
Fathers showed no mercy to those companies which were caught 
without sufficient supply;7 and for five years the gilds were 
forced to do the work they no longer relished. 


1 Tn 1587 it was considered that a minimum of 10,o00 quarters should be pro- 
vided, though this amount was in practice rarely reached. An exception occurs 
in Nov., 1594, when between 11,000 and 12,000 qrs. were laid up. MsS., Br. M., 
Harl., 6850, fol. 266. 

2 MS., Treasury Office, Council Register, Jac. I, iv, fol. 435. 

3 Journals of the Common Council, xxxi, fol. 324b. 

4 For example, the Mercers made purchases as follows: 


LOIO—20 ra. cccssrsroictesentiosieie seis 170 qrs. TORT 22 Nas decane oanec ck new none 
TEGQO=2T ar tcwvkcs erpatsreree eet none ROVRH=8S se eaW waar s aye 5ibaxt be 6 eae 180 qrs. 


MS., Mercers’ Hall, Second Wardens Accounts, vol. 1617-1620. 

5 The companies were ordered not to depend upon the ‘‘ Chaundlors Bakers 
or anie others to make the same provision.”’ Journals of the Common Council, xxxi, 
fol. 324b (17 July, 1621). 

John Clifton, baker, presented to the Cutlers’ Company a bill “‘ for the deliverie 
of wheate,”’ and money was “lent him by Mr. Reynolds Greene for provision of 
wheate.” MS., Cutlers’ Hall, Cutlers Company Accounts, vol. 1586-1621, fols. 
400, 414 (1612-13). 

Five shillings were paid “ to a baker for his paines in buying ” wheat for the 
Skinners’ Company. MS., Skinners’ Hall, Receipts and Payments, vol. 1617-46 
(1620-21). 

6 “ Rec’d of Marshall the baker for rent of the warehouse at the bridgehouse for 
% yeare — 2.0.0.” MS., Ironmongers’ Hall, Company’s Register, vol. 1616-34 
(year 1621-22). 

7 “ Paid unto the Wardes of Cheape Cripplegate without and within when there 
was no corne and should have bin xlviii li. yet cleared with xii li. xiis.” (1630 & 
1631). MS., Mercers’ Hall, Second Wardens Accounts, vol. 1630-30. 

“To the two wards of Breadstreete and Broadstreete in reddy money when we 
had noe corne xxxviii li. viii s.” (1630-31). MS., Skinners’ Hall, Receipts and 
Payments, vol. 1617-47, 
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From 1636 on, the former slackness and decay are evidenced in 
the companies’ records, though the Lord Mayor still maintained 
- his supervision, and sought to keep up the old system.1 The 
feeling of the companies is seen in the contract made by the 
fishmongers with a baker who was to supply “ the Companies 
proporcion of corne for three yeares,” 1636-38, in return for 
the lump sum of £600.” 

The end of the municipal provision of corn has been associated 
with the fire of London; but this is entirely erroneous, for the 
period of decline following the revival of 1630-35 was practically 
complete by 1654,3 and the fire, though it destroyed much, 
spared the Bridgehouse, which for some years afterwards was 
occasionally used for storing corn. 

But the granary idea in the metropolis had taken a firm root 
and died slowly. Complaints against allotments were made by 
companies,’ and precepts were issued to continue the provision 


1 Cf. MS., Stationers’ Hall, Liber A, fols. 124 (1637-38); 134 (1641-42); 135b 
(1642); 136a (1642); 147a (1643); Journals of the Common Council, xl, fol. 79 
(2643). It is of “ great concernment ” to London to have a sufficient corn supply. 
Letier Book, vol. f, fol. 93 (1643). 

2 MS., Fishmongers’ Hall, Wardens Accounts, vol. 1636-58. 

’ The Bridgehouse and other granaries ‘‘ being intended for granaries in time of 
dearth but now either lent without allowance of the said Companies or farmed out 
by them to Bakers Corne Brokers or men of other employments.” Journals of the 
Common Council, xii, fol. 138 (20 Oct., 1654). 

The year 1654 was the fifth and last after 1636 that the Mercers provided corn. 
MS., Mercers’ Hall, Second Wardens Accounts, passim. 

In 1659, when ordered by the Lord Mayor to supply the markets, the Haber- 
dashers found themselves without corn and their granary rented to a corn merchant. 
MS., Haberdashers’ Hall, Court Assistant, i, fol. 64a (4 Mar., 1658-59). 

4 It was entered on 22 March, 1666-67, that the Cutlers’ granary at the Bridge- 
house was let to Henry Whitacre for three years in return for his guarantee to fur- 
nish the market with corn whenever the Cutlers “shall be” required by the Lord 
Mayor so to do. Court Minute Book, vol. 1602-1667, fols. 440a, and 456a. 

During March, 1670-71, the Fishmongers’ Company received £3 ros. “ for the 
use of the Companyes Granarye att the Bridgehouse to lay corne in the same.” 

And next month, the Company received £128 5s. from the sale ‘of this Com- 
paynes Corne lyeing in the Granary att the Bridgehouse.” MS., Fishmongers’ 
Hall, Wardens Accounts, vol. 1658-82. 

See also, Repertory, Ixxix, fols. 240 f. (2 June, 1674); Journals of the Common 
Council, |, fol. 356 (14 Nov., 1688). 

5 The City authorities named a committee, “‘ Before any newe Levyes of moneyes 
bee Laid uppon the Companyes of this Citty to take into the Consideracon the Com- 
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as late as the year 1688 !; but the books of the companies show 
that these orders were either little heeded or totally disregarded.” 
In 1693, the whole system was considered a thing of the past, 
“many years’ ago abandoned.*_ A proposal for a “‘ joynt Stock 
for Corne and Coles,” made in 1674,‘ was four years later con- 


plaints of any the Companie[s] of this Citty Concerneing inequality of their propor- 
con of Corne or Levying mony on them,” etc., Journals of the Common Council, xli, 
fol. 249 (9 April, 1661). 

The Merchant Tailors, having been allotted 1000 qrs. of corn as their share to be 
stored up, petitioned the City to be excused. The Court of Aldermen decided that 
they should store up only so much corn as they may desire. Repertory, xxxi, fol. 12 
(11 Nov., 1675). 

1 In 1658-59 the Haberdashers’ Company was “ informed that the Lord Maior 
& Court of Aldermen had ordered the severall Companys of the City to bring in to 
the Markets certain quantities of Corne to be sold for the benefit of the poore of this 
City and for the bringing down of the present price of Corne in the Markets.” MS., 
Haberdashers’ Hall, Court Assistant, ii, fol. 64a (4 March). 

On 25 Feb., 1661-62, about 56 companies were ordered to supply 101} ars. of 
meal each week for ten weeks to the proper authorities for sale to the poor at 6s. 8d. 
per bushel. Repertory, Ixviii, fol. 61. 

It was recorded on 6 March, 1664-65, that information had come to the Common 
Council “ that the Companyes of this City are not stored & provided with graine 
for the Service of this City according to former presidents & provisions of 10,000 
Quarters of Corne.”” Journals of the Common Council, xvi, fol. 25. 

It was said that the Saddlers had not stored up their share of corn. They are 
to do this “ to prevent the mischeifes that may happen to this City through the neg- 
lect thereof.” They are likewise to take a better and larger granary, and to rent 
that in the Bridgehouse. Repertory, lxxxi, fols. 140 and 165 (1675-76). 

The companies in 1688 were ordered to “‘ have their stores of Corne in readinesse, 
to be made use of upon any occasion or necessity that may happen in this time of 
ha[zlard.”” Journals of the Common Council, 1, fol. 356 (14 Nov.). 

The Haberdashers on receiving an order to provide their quota of 770 qrs. of 
wheat “‘ in this time of Exigency and danger,” ordered a committee to “‘ looke into 
the said matter of provision of Corne how the same was wont to be provided for- 
merly and farther how the same was wont to be paid for.” Court Assistant, iii, fol. 
323 (1 Dec., 1688). 

2 See the lists of corn provided yearly by the Mercers and Grocers in Appendix 
ik 

3 The Committee for Trade and Plantations, on 8 Feb., 1693-94, reported: 
““ Since many years of Plenty, the Severall Companies have neglected to follow the 
said Method [of storing up corn] and yet continue to receive the Money upon mak- 
ing free, calling upon the Livery, Fines, &c and convert it to other uses lesse neces- 
sary and comendable.” Council Register, Wm. III, iii, fol. 333. 

4 A committee recommended, 2 June, 1674, (a) the creation of a “ Joynt stock,” 
contributed to by citizens and companies, for the purchase of a supply of corn with 
which to provide the markets daily; (b) the use of the Bridgehouse, Bridewell, etc., 
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sidered as an immediate possibility by the Court of Aldermen,} 
who thereby recognized the fact that the old system was dead,? 
though, as seen above, its revival was unsuccessfully attempted a 
decade later. 


5. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MunIcIPAL CorN REGULATION 
AND PROVISION 


A study of the town regulations of the corn trade and of the 
provision of corn has suggested four stages of development. 

The first, lasting till the twelfth century, was the period 
of the agricultural market town, or small community with a 
market, though still largely agrarian. Such a town did not 
need to regulate its corn trade, since corn supply was not a vital 
problem. 

The second stage, in England covering in point of time about 
four hundred years, until the sixteenth century, may be desig- 
nated as the period of the small commercial and industrial 
town. The latter had ceased to be agricultural and became 
preponderatingly commercial and industrial. This stage was 
characterized by municipal regulations in favor of the consumer 
within the town. The greater number of towns, indeed, re- 
mained in this stage till the end. 

The difficulty of securing a corn supply experienced by the 
slowly growing town of the late middle ages seems to have arisen 
not only from its growth in population and its divorce from 
agriculture, but from the decline of the manorial marketing 
system. The gradual disappearance of this system deprived the 
town of the corn formerly supplied by an organization which 
could tap several local areas, and compelled the town to rely 
as places of storage; (c) the restoration of Bishopsgate, Leadenhall, Newgate, and 
Southwark as meal markets; and (d) the weekly regulation of prices by the Court 
of Aldermen. Repertory, \xxix, fols. 240 f. 

1 Tt was ordered on 16 Dec., 1678, that ‘‘ The Book . . . for a Subscription to a 
joynt Stock for Corne and Coles be again brought in and considered . . . after 
Christmas . . . that designe may speedly be prosecuted & put in Execution.” 
Tbid., \xxxiv, fol. 30. 

2 The corn accounts of the Merchant Tailors begin in 1578-79 and continue until 


at least 1681-82, which was the last year examined. These accounts show no corn 
bought, and only one lot sold, after 1663-64. 
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upon the local territorial marketing organization of the tenants 
of the immediate neighborhood. Probably the hardship in the 
latter development lay not so much in the inability of the rural 
tenants to supply the town,! as in the temporary disorganization 
involved in the change. 

Looking at the course of development in various Continental 
towns in this second stage, we may see certain phases of municipal 
growth carried to their logical conclusion more completely than 
in England. The Strassenzwang, or compulsory carriage of corn 
to a certain municipal center for sale, was found on the Continent, 
but not in England. Furthermore, by the law of the staple, 
certain towns had the right to compel all dealers to sell the 
corn or other goods which they brought within the walls. This 
gave rise to contests of great interest such as those between 
Magdeburg and Hamburg, Stettin and Damm and other towns, 
and Ghent and Ypres. But neither the right nor the contest had 
any exact parallel in England. Nor was the Niederlagsrecht, 
whereby a town had the right to prevent any other town situ- 
ated on the same river or in the same district from warehousing 
corn, an English custom. But both English and Continental 
towns imposed and collected local tolls on corn brought within 
the town for sale. The market regulations, most of which have 
been mentioned above,? formed the great bulk of municipal 
trade legislation, and were common to England and the Con- 
tinent. Indeed, so parallel do they run, that one suspects there 
was considerable copying by one town of the regulations of 
another. 

The third stage was that of the growing central town, which was 
fast climbing into a place of prominence among its neighbors. 
This stage may be generally placed within the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, in the case of London more specifically 
from about 1500 to about 1660. Although the town had been a 
consuming center in the earlier period, the increase in consump- 
tion now became a significant feature and led to the municipal 
provision of corn. 


1 Above, p. 73. 2 Above, pp. 65-73. See also ch. 6. 
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In one of the Lendon records it is clearly stated that the pur- 
pose of the storage of corn which took place at this stage was “‘ to 
kepe downe the prices,” ! nothing being said about providing a 
sufficieni (as well as cheap) supply for the city’s use. In other 
words, the aim was to use this specially provided supply to 
undersell the corn dealer, or at any rate to keep prices at such 
levels as the poor were able or willing to pay. This was specifi- 
cally declared to be 2 d. or 4d. per bushel “ under the price in the 
markeit.” * And further it is to be noted that this grain was 
generally ground into flour before being sold to the poor, and on 
occasion of great dearth was even baked into bread for sale.? 

One of the objects of the city authorities was to lay up corn 
when prices were low ‘ and to sell to the poor when high. Thus 
no loss of money was contemplated, though in practice such a 
loss did occur. The idea was further to equalize as far as possible 
the price of grain throughout the year, and from year to year. 
The effect of such a policy upon the corn dealer, if the result was 
as planned, would of course have been disastrous. And if the 
dealer had been eliminated, the difficulties of the city would 
only have been increased. Since over another century had to 
pass before the value of the middleman was recognized, we 
cannot expect that the boomerang nature of these measures was 
evident to their framers. 

We might expect, prima facie, that the city magistracy, making 
such extraordinary efforts to keep down prices, would have fixed 
a maximum price for corn — by way of imitation of the occasional - 
action of the national authorities.5 This, indeed, was done, 
but we are probably not to regard it as the rule but the 

1 MS., Guildhall, London, Corn Book (temp. Eliz.). 

2 Letter Book, vol. Y, fols. 272-273. 

3 The town authorities ordered each company ‘“ to cause the quantity of — 
quarters of wheate, parcell of your owne store and provision to be ground into meale 
and baked into White and Wheaten bread . . . and to sell the same in Cheapeside 
or leadenhall or elsewhere.” Journals of the Common Council, xxvii, fol. 261 (1608). 

4 For example, it was ordered in 1565 that “‘ the sayd Lord Mayor and Alderman 
shall make yerly the like provision of Rye and Barlye [as of wheat] at such tyme of 
the yere as the same shall be most plentyful and best chepe.” Repertory, xv, fol. 


472 (25 Sept.). 
5 See below, pp. 132-133. 
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exception.! Had the maximum price at which corn might be 
sold in the metropolis been officially fixed, corn would not have 
flowed in fast enough. Not only was no maximum price deter- 
mined at certain crises during the early days of this third period 
in England, but the minimum price to be paid to corn dealers was 
set sufficiently high to attract corn.? 

The origin of the municipal storage system has been variously 
explained. It has been stated that the town, in this case Norwich, 
was just assisting the church in its charitable work. The lack of 
private capital necessary to provide sufficient corn in times of 
dearth has been assigned as a cause. Against this may be 
urged the fact that practically all of the corn was at all times 
really brought in by private enterprise and merely stored up by 
the town authorities. Another explanation, put forth by the 
same writer, is that municipal action would prevent private 
merchants from monopolizing supply. Of course this negatives 
the preceding reason, for merchants could not be both too poor to 
provide sufficient corn and rich enough to monopolize supply. 

Low prices and a sufficient store were, as indicated above, the 
simple objects aimed at by the London authorities, but chiefly 
supply. This question of supply arose from the increase in 


1 The rule that the maximum price of corn was not regularly set by local 
authorities has two exceptions, typified by the following instances: 

(a) The maximum price of meal, the commodity of trade of mealmen, was fixed 
in London as, for example, in 1522 (Repertory, vi, fol. 3b), in 1571 (Letter Book, 
vol. X, fol. 66b), and in 1572-73 (ibid., fol. rrr). 

(b) Even unground corn was in the non-metropolitan York allotted a maximum 
price in a year of dearth (1565). This applied, however, only to the corn of licensed 
dealers and extended only to one-fourth of their supply. The History of Antigqui- 
ties of . . . York, i, p. 300. 

In these cases the aim was not so much to keep prices down as to prevent corn 
middlemen from gaining undue profits. Experience was to teach the authorities, 
however, that restrictions upon the middleman, like those upon the producer, tended 
to diminish the supply. For example in 1630 the privy council advised the Lord 
Mayor to relax the price of meal for the time being, “ since the Marketts are not 
sufficiently supplyed.” MS., Treasury Office, Council Register, Car. I, vi, fol. 258. 

2 Above, pp. 77-78. 

$ Hudson and Lingey, Select Records of the City of Nerwich, i, p. xcvii (1520). 

4 Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, pt. 2, p. 38; cf. Meredith, Eco- 
nomic History of England, p. 130. 

5 Ashley, op. cit., p. 38. 
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population and the resulting necessity of drawing upon a wider 
corn area. The demand tended to outrun the organized supply. 
Disorganization was the result. Indeed, market disorganization 
is one of the chief characteristics of the early growth of such 
metropolitan centers. 

Such towns as Hamburg, Stettin, and Danzig, situated in 
districts of great corn production and upon navigable rivers 
tapping areas of corn supply, did not long continue in this third 
stage. Nevertheless, they retained the regulations of the second 
period adding those characteristic of the third. 

London, on the other hand, remained, as will appear below, 
much longer in this stage of development for definitely assignable 
causes. Other towns such as Niirnberg, Augsburg, and Paris, 
industrial in character and, therefore, great consuming centers, 
and those towns in which considerable beer and spirits were 
manufactured, also remained within this stage when situated in 
areas of no notable surplus of corn. 

During the fourth stage these central towns became exporting 
centers. Although those that reached this condition were com- 
mercial and, perhaps, industrial, it was an indispensable condition 
that they be situated in corn-producing areas. Such towns aimed 
at allowing exportation whenever it seemed safe. The regula- 
tions of the second period were retained, as well as the special 
provision of the third. But the export of corn was now given 
special encouragement, at all such times as it seemed to threaten 
no scarcity. . 

The granaries of the third period were superseded by those of 
private dealers who sought primarily their own profit, and whose 
activities were free from municipal supervision. 

London, in this respect unique among English towns as far as 
the period covered by this work is concerned, entered this stage 
about 1660, as will appear below;! Hamburg and Stettin, very 
much earlier. In both of the latter towns, the policies of the 
second, third, and fourth stages are found side by side. The 
consumer was given a first chance in the purchase of his supply; 
the storage of corn was provided for; and exportation took place 


Hs Toye), see oy, A, 
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freely, from Stettin on the payment of a special tax, and from 
Hamburg to the extent of fifty per cent (in Ghent seventy-five 
per cent) of the corn supply. The town, which had formerly 
been a drain upon the nearby district, and most of all in times of 
dearth, became in this period the storehouse upon which in an 
emergency the vicinity could draw. This is exemplified by both 
Hamburg and London in the seventeenth century. 

Such generalizations seem to explain a mass of facts otherwise 
isolated and meaningless. But the stages here suggested are not 
applicable to all towns; only to the most typical. 

The process of change was from the husbanding of a corn 
supply to the export of a large surplus; and from ever-present 
suspicion of the corn middleman to a recognition of the general 
community of interests of the dealer and the public. This was 
a part of the development from localism to metropolitanism, 
described in succeeding chapters. 


1 W. Naudé, Deutsche stddtische Getreidehandelspolitik, p. 109. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE METROPOLITAN MARKET IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


1. THE CONCEPTION OF A METROPOLITAN MARKET 


In our analysis of municipal activities in the corn trade, four 
stages were distinguished. These were the agricultural market 
town, the small commercial and industrial town, the central 
town, and the exporting central town. The last two present but 
different aspects of what we may call the metropolitan stage, in 
which the trade of a metropolitan center dominated a large area 
called the metropolitan market. 

The metropolitan market may be described as a large district 
having one center in which is focused a considerable trade. Trade 
between outlying ports of course may take place, but it is that 
between the metropolitan town and the rest of the area that 
dominates all. This is chiefly the exchange of the raw products 
of the country for the manufactured or imported goods of the 
town. The prices of all goods sent to the metropolitan center 
are “made” there, or, in other words, prices diminish as the 
distance from the center is increased. 

The conception of a metropolitan market area has not had a. 
very long history. Johann Heinrich von Thiinen (1783-1850) 
was the first investigator whose contribution to the subject is of 
importance. Although this practical farmer of Mecklenburg had 
by 1820 completed the first part of his famous work Der isolirte 
Staat, he delayed publishing it till 1828.1 To the historian of 
economic theory his work has a many-sided interest: his methods 
of isolating phenomena and of reducing to mathematical for- 
mulae the mass of facts inductively obtained; his theories of 


1 Der isolirte Staat in Beziehung auf Landwirthschaft und Nationalékonomie, 
oder Untersuchungen tiber den Einfluss, den die Getreidepreise, der Reichthum des 
Bodens und die Abgaben auf den Ackerbau austiben, pt.i (Rostock, 2d ed., 1842). 
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wages, interest, and rent; and the theory of the variation of agri- 
cultural production with respect to the needs of the market.! 
Only the first and the third concern us here. 

He began with the following hypothesis: “ Let us imagine a 
very large town situated in the midst of a fertile plain with 
neither navigable river nor canal. Let this plain consist of soil 
which is uniform in quality and everywhere suitable for agri- 
culture. Let this plain, in short, extend a great distance from 
the town, and be surrounded by an uncultivated waste separating 
the state entirely from the rest of the world. 

“Let it contain no other town than this large one, which must 
supply the countryside with all manufactured products, while 
the town itself can be furnished from the surrounding country.” ? 

This hypothetical district cannot be made to fit exactly into 
any historical category; but it is interesting to compare it with 
our local market area. Von Thiinen assumed the isolation for 
convenience of argument and analysis; he did not find it a reality. 
Indeed, in the latter part of the book he brings the situation 
down to existing conditions: “ There is no single large town that 
is not situated on a river, or canal’; likewise, ‘‘ Each state of 
any size having a large central town has also a great number of 
smaller towns scattered over its territory.” * After this follows 
a description of what bears some resemblance to a metropolitan 
market: 

“The small towns scattered over the surface of the country 
need to be as well provisioned as the capital town, and the estates 
situated in the neighborhood will furnish them with grain — as 
long as they need anything — instead of sending it to the capital 
town. We may call the group of estates, or the extent of terri- 
tory necessary to provide the town with sufficient food, the terri- 
tory of the town. This territory is lost to the capital town, since 
the latter obtains nothing from it, and the small town is to the 
capital town in respect to the supply of food, as if its territory 
were only a desert, without any products. Let us depict the vast 

! See Max Biichler, Johann Heinrich von Thiinen, Bern, 1907. 


2 Der isolirte Staat, pt. i, p. I. 
3 [bid., pt. i, p. 268. 
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-plain of the isolated state as covered with a great number of these 
desert places, then the food of the capital town can be secured 
only at much greater distances, and the circles must be extended 
to meet the demand. But with this great extension of the dis- 
tance, the cost is increased of the transportation of the grain sent 
to the town by the farthest section of the plain devoted to 
agriculture, and such increase of the cost of transportation results, 
as we have seen, in an increase in the price of grain within the 
capital town. 

“As for the small towns, the price of grain there is determined 
by laws quite different from what they would be if they, along 
with their territory, were completely isolated from the rest of the 
world. Indeed, the estates situated on this territory have a 
choice of sending their grain either to the small town or to the 
capital town. If then, the small town also wants grain, it must 
persuade the producer to send the grain to it instead, and must 
pay the market price of the capital town, less the cost of trans- 
portation, that is, the value of the grain upon the estate. Thus 
the price of the grain in the small towns is determined by the 
market price of the capital town; they are completely dependent 
upon it. 

“Tn place of the small towns, we may suppose several states of 
considerable extent; and the liberty of trade being admitted, the 
latter can no more than the former withdraw from the all-power- 
ful influence of the large town in the fixing of prices.” ! 

Valuable as this description is, it is based upon a knowledge 
primarily of German conditions, confined apparently to the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and displaying little 
or no appreciation of the historical development from the local 
to the metropolitan market. 

Naudé, one of the many who have commented upon von 
Thiinen’s theories, made in 1889 these brief but interesting 
remarks: “ There existed, however, in that early period of muni- 
cipal grain trade policy, of which we have spoken, no influence 
of the great central markets. It was a question of little local 
market areas, to which by land rather than by water the corn 


1 Der isolirte Staat, pt. i, pp. 273 f. 
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was sent from the vicinity, and which thus came near enough to 
the isolated grain markets of von Thiinen. 

“* All that was changed when the rivers were navigable, when, 
as a result of this, indeed, some markets arose in the grain trade 
which were favorably situated for the German central market. 

‘“‘ There is a second stage of development in the grain trade, in 
the case of those towns which have water connections, and which 
can, therefore, receive imports even from afar. This second 
epoch of municipal grain trade, in which we can begin to speak 
of a real trade in grain, does not arise chronologically at any 
definite time, but depends, as before noted, upon the situation of 
each individual town.” } 

There is in these brief paragraphs a conception of historical 
growth which von Thiinen lacked, something, indeed, very close 
to our local markets and metropolitan market; but the idea 
remained undeveloped. 

Mr. A. P. Usher, who has made a careful study of market 
conditions in France in the early modern period has given a turn 
to the whole subject hitherto lacking.? Using chiefly official 
correspondence, he has described the growth of the market area 
in France, and has performed the valuable service of applying 
the term “ metropolitan,”’ corresponding to the “ Centralstadt” 
or “‘ Hauptstadt”’ of von Thiinen, to the larger market area of 
the time of Colbert: 

Arthur Young (1741-1820) was apparently the first to consider 
the subject of metropolitan influence in England. He collected 
prices for wheat, bread, butter, cattle, and cheese throughout 
southern England. In connection with his butter prices he 
remarked: ‘ You must certainly allow that the rise and fall of 
these prices, in proportion to the distance from the capital, are 
too regular to be the effect of soil or accident; they are probably 
caused by the London markets;* since if goodness of soil or 

1 Naudé, Deutsche stddtische Getreidehandelspolitik, p. 14. 

® The History of the Grain Trade in France, 1400-1710, Cambridge, Mass., 1913. 

3 Compare von Thiinen: 

“ Under these conditions [that the central town is the sole market for grain, and 


that there is no navigable canal in the whole state, and all grain must be brought to 
the town by wagon] the price of grain in the town governs that of the whole country. 
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-quality of grass operated so strongly, it should sink instead of 
raise the London prices. The difference between that city and 
the cheap parts of the kingdom is 3 d. per lb., which is very 
considerable, much more than I apprehended. The variation 
will appear at one view in the following little table: 


London, and 20 miles round, mean price................ 8d. 

iM gorwal Weyrooilkesy Wo) Wloly oa. aus era temo clo UDA OOOH AE AOA AAA eee 62 d. 
BronmiGolmiilesptos tao ewcrycrere cases ios coe teke rotation ccc helen eave rolls occa 6 d. 
BroniusTconmniles oun ZOMmewn a ateceter etic ea aereneisdiee a cia. oy ogee 


Similar figures were found for cattle and cheese, illustrating ‘“ the 
influence of that capital.” Not so, however, in the case of bread 
and wheat; but here his conclusions are not so valuable. Indeed, 
although Arthur Young’s methods were good, his materials were 
scanty. The area covered was only southern England, and the 
number of towns represented was not large. Furthermore, the 
prices used were those prevailing during the few weeks when 
the author visited the districts, a period altogether too short to 
form an adequate basis of comparison. But he had, nevertheless, 
perceived the influence of a metropolitan price-making center. | 

The importance of the metropolitan market and its place in 
history are dealt with in subsequent chapters. The evidence of 
its development is presented in the following sections of this 
chapter. 

2. FOREIGN SUPPLY 


The effect of the growth of London upon the importation of 
grain demands a consideration which has hitherto not been. 
adequately given. For the study of England’s dependence on 
foreign corn up to 1303 there are the accounts of town tolls, the 
letters patent and close, and a few statements from the chronicles. 
From 1303 to 1510 the Customs Accounts are of value, but on 


In the country, however, the value of corn is not so high as the market price in the 
town; for before this price can be paid the corn must be brought to the town, and 
the value of the corn in the country is equal to the value in the town, less the cost of 
transportation.” Der isolirte Staat, pt. i, p. 5. 

1 4 Six Weeks Tour through the Southern Counties of England and Wales, p. 326. 

In 1753 in the pamphlet entitled “ Reflections on the Expediency of Opening 
the Trade to Turkey ” (p. 4), it is stated ‘‘ That the Port of London is the dearest 
in the Kingdom, both for Exporting and Importing of Goods.” 
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the whole disappointing. From 1303 on, except for a few years of 
the reign of Edward II, the petty customs were due on imported 
corn. But corn imported by denizens became liable to import 
duty only when poundage was due, and poundage was imposed 
for the first time in 1347 and was irregular for about a century. 
During the fifteenth century corn was exempt from import dues. 
From 1510, however, it was subject to an import tax and the 
evidence for the whole Tudor and Stuart periods is voluminous 
in both the Customs Accounts and the Port Books. The Privy 
Council Register and London Repertories and Journals are like- 
wise of value as are the several tracts on trade beginning in the 
late fifteenth century. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries corn was imported, it 
seems, only on a failure of the domestic crops. England was 
apparently importing Irish corn at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury... It was probably German corn that was brought into 
London to meet the dearth of 1258.2. Licenses to import grain 
were given in the thirteenth century to English merchants and 
to the merchants of other lands. Such instances might easily be 


1 An English chronicler speaking of Chester says: ‘‘ Regio farris et maxime 
tritici, ut pleraque Aquilonalium, jejuna et inops, pecorum et piscium ferax. In- 
colae lac et butirum delitias habent; qui ditiores sunt carnibus vivunt, panem 
ordeitium et siligineum pro magno amplectuntur. Transmittitur a Cestra Hiber- 
niam revehunturque civitati necessaria, ut quod minus natura soli habet labor 
negotiantium apportet. William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum (Rolls Series), 
p. 308. 

2 Eodem tempore [March, 1257-58], cum fames ingrueret inaudita, ita ut multi 
in semetipsis contabescentes morerentur, et summa frumenti Londoniis novem vel 
amplius [solidis] venderetur, applicuerunt ibidem de partibus transmarinis, procu- 
rante rege Alemanniae Ricardo, circiter quinquaginta naves magnae, onustae fru- 
mento, ordeo, sil[giJne, et pane. Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, v, p. 673. 

3 e. g., Rotuli Normanniae, pp. 84-86 (1203); Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, ii, 
p. 204b (1226). 

Note in particular the following: Rex dilecto et fideli suo M. filio Geroldi, jus- 
ticiario suo Hybernie, salutem. Vestra non ignorare debet discretio quod dignum 
est, et id volumus, quod terra nostra Anglie et terra nostra Hibernie communes sint 
adinvicem et quod homines nostri Anglie et Hibernie hinc inde negotiari possint 
ad commodum et emendationem terrarum predictarum. Et ideo nobis mandamus 
quod homines de terra Hibernica volentes blada ducere venalia in terram nostram 
Anglie, vel homines de Bristollo vel alios de Anglia volentes emere blada in 
Hibernia ducenda in Angliam, in nullo impediatis vel impediri permittatis quin 
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multiplied, but there is no indication that this trade was aught 
‘but exceptional and sporadic. 

As we read the Statute Book and the Rolls of Parliament, we 
get the impression that by the fifteenth century corn had become 
an important item of the import trade. In 1449 the Commons 
petitioned against the ‘“ daily ” import of corn which depleted 
the country of the precious metals. And in 1463 it was enacted 
that no corn should be imported unless prices were low.? Fortes- 
cue, it is also te be noted, enumerates corn and meal as articles 
of importation.2 The obvious inference is that corn was an 
import of no small importance. 

It might seem that, since the customs accounts of the period 
(1401 to 1510) record the importations by aliens only and not 
by denizens, there is no way of testing the above inference; 
but as the importation of corn was almost wholly in the hands of 
aliens till the middle of the sixteenth century, the statistics of 
alien imports are really conclusive. For year after year in weary 
succession these customs ledgers record no importations at all, or 
only occasionally and in small amounts. We may argue, 
therefore, despite the opinions of fifteenth century alarmists, 
that throughout the middle ages England found foreign corn 
necessary only in the most exceptional circumstances, and would 
consequently develop no organization in the import corn trade. 

In the Tudor period, there occurred a change of the greatest 
importance. Although the figures for the corn imports of both 
aliens and denizens show little or no change in the outports, they 
show a marked development in the case of London. Whenin - 
1594 the Lord Mayor wrote that London was accustomed to be 
relieved in time of dearth by corn “ only from Foreign Parts,” ® 
he recorded an important half-truth. London had broken the 
continuity of its early independence of foreign corn. This is 
made clear in the following table. 


libere et sine impedimento id facere possint. Calendar of Close Rolls; H. III, iii, 
p. 162 (25 Jan., 1234-35). 

1 Rotult Parliamentorum, v, p. 155. 220 1Nohy INVA es ee 

3 Fortescue, Works, i, p. 553- 

4 See Statistical Appendix B. 

5 Stow, Survey of London (ed. Strype, 1720), ii, p. 368. 
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Lonpon Corn Imports 


Al. and Al. and 

Year! Aliens Denizens Den. Year Aliens Denizens Den. 

Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
1502-03 3 DOOM Merete weretatotcrs TO33—3 ARe mets ete t= QQ;AAT. Man siaste 
nei SPAY onseo dooarn HOME uiep chi Mat oa pod oe 
1548-49 fo een Mm odsC 1635-36 peeing On See 
LEGO TYRE RI enano asoqoor FOZ7—-25 NOS; 5OL 9507705 meee 
Wejfex KIO, so0g00 nonasd 1639-40 504 2,000 Ne neiee 
T6253 Or tasereve ns fore a5 ate TO 02-09 game ee meen 9,379 
UREA) sacood ON eertrt TOOS=OO—) pene. nae ec 4,434 
TOV ao adc Ouest 1671-72 se) Ose tems 
7/2 OPecie dc cvaieh menckeerinye TOS = 7 OU er ew iets Omran 
Sif yels)  an0a06 Oa cae 1676-77 485 Om ravahauses 
1589-90 Olen ornatiine Ais Aneae 1678-79 VW i ace Soe ee 
TOOS-OOM ise releroie) Miran 31,597 1680-81 24,696 One cipcitens 
1026-20 meets PIO nnoee FOSE—O 2) eyes BSOT tale nidat 

1626-27 Oe ens Ome aaah TOO 707 2) steele te etomiake OF 


ARP AYO) ana somdoc 


This statistical evidence is substantiated by numerous records 
in the Privy Council Register and the London Repertories and 
Journals. The growth of London had created a large demand 
which in turn gave rise to an organized import trade, as will be 
seen in a study of the corn middleman. All this is the more 
interesting when it is realized that there was a great increase 
in general corn exportation in the sixteenth century. 

As an example of the outports during the period 1600-60, 
Yarmouth may be taken. For no year during the Tudor period 
were more than 250 quarters of corn imported, and rarely was 
any foreign grain brought in at all. The following table ap- 
parently indicates a new development. 


YARMOUTH IMPORTS 


Year Qrs. Year Qrs. 
TOLIKT 2 acyelehencietsreasi cgsitcee 51234 THO OPS Cong arsewe ain SG A 7,506 
LOTS SLO sete atone ° TOAS mare chacto torn 20,728 
TOLQHZO scare el retchcrercts ° 


An examination of the years of great importation shows that 
prices were rising fast, while during the years of no importation 
prices were low. In other words, corn was imported only at 
times of great dearth. 


* Only full years used. In case of the other years the records were incomplete, 
missing, or overlooked. 


2 25 March — Mich. 
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In the years following, 1660-89, the outports ceased to import 
corn even occasionally, and the organized import trade supplying 
London with foreign corn ceased to exist. This remarkable 
change coincided with the’period of the final decline of London’s 
municipal corn provision. For over a century foreign corn 
importations had played an important part in the growth and 
prosperity of London. It was to be more than a century before 
the metropolis again imported corn to any extent, and this time 
all England was to do likewise. 

England received her foreign corn from many sources. The 
greatest reliance was placed in the Baltic regions, and the cus- 
toms accounts show that, till late in the seventeenth century, 
German and Baltic corn, in considerable quantities, was imported 
into England.! In the sixteenth century and still more in the 
early seventeenth, the Dutch, who had hitherto imported but 
little, became keen rivals of the Hanseatic merchants,? though 
in this case there was little change in the general source of supply, 
for the Dutch themselves received most of their corn from the 
Baltic. In the seventeenth century, North Africa became a 
source from which England secured considerable corn.’ Scot- 

1 During the year 1549-50, Hanseatic merchants imported 7611 qrs. out of a 
total of about 14,488 imported by aliens. K. R. Customs, 85/9. 

On 13 June, 1630, the Privy Council recorded that it is well known “ that those 
ports beyond the seas from which we were wonte to be supplied with Corne, are so 
wasted and troubled by warrs [Thirty Years’ War] and otherwise as that we cannot 
reasonably expect that supply from thence as formerly.” MS., Treasury Office, 
Council Register, Car. I, vi, fel. 25. 


In the year 1662-63, Germany sent to London 8289 qrs. as against rogo from 
Scotland, the only other country from which imports were recorded. MS., Br. M., . 


Add., 3678s. 

In 1668-69, the imports into London were from the following regions (zbid.): 
Germany. vefcrer sa pserie clever taraneteretel craraeerhereueperarcYe 1,642 qrs. + 1,800 lbs. of French barley 
Brastlamdd eyes seca ectavere resets nen taren teats cet eicress 2,392 “ 
1a G)LENSY0 a8 See aie in icte une CaO obrEe Os 296 * 

Scotland eae Aereictere slavstercycreretofere oinetswereratetraisrare Too! = 


2 See below, pp. 194-195. 
3 The following table shows approximately the importations of London for the 
year 1680-81. 


PE NIMIS' SY cts laye: scsleva eisua ais eteie, 3s 7,449 QIs. IBYEMEM he yacsis «ch eioe shsvetateresseeersie 950 qrs. 
PATASLETCAI ahoprics scehestereiserert GHelsey Rotterdam scwarak seermcsarae 670 “ 
MD ANZA Geta lacey ace/exevacoiarsiacs abst 2,560 “ Be HOM aN G2? yeteret csetese ey usccckere tales 61s) * 
Tam Durga cstv cs csciauiasccers 1,402 * Scotland ite arstainecoenecne tere Orn 


MS., R. O., K. R. Port Books (unclassified). 
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land, Ireland, and France were, for those parts of England nearest 
to them, occasional areas of supply, and, indeed, at times of some 
importance,! but it is impossible to say whether they sent more 
corn to England than England sent to them. From Spain and 
Portugal no great amount of importation seems to have taken 
place during our period. 


3. THE METROPOLITAN MARKET AND THE DOMESTIC TRADE 


A comparison of the consumption of corn in London with the 
foreign importation shows clearly that by far the larger part of 
London’s supply was domestic. To that area on which the 
metropolis drew for its corn provision the name “‘ metropolitan ”’ 
has been applied. 

In the middle ages, as has been seen, London was but first 
among peers.? Before 1500, London, like Bristol and Southamp- 
ton, received its grain from the district immediately adjacent, 
though of course there were occasions during the middle ages 
when London drew upon a wide area.’ A study of Tudor and 
Stuart market conditions, however, shows a very different situ- 
ation. The change is expressed somewhat vaguely in the minutes 
of the Court of Aldermen in 1573, where it was recorded that 


1 For example, France in 1633-34. During this year London imported from the 
following places (account imperfect, many entries cannot now be classified at all): 


Bordeattx ac serreronyn soci aee 7,333 rs. Mam burecnc ace omen eerie 3,220 qrs. 
Rochellene reer wad ane cs ee Tons Danzig eerrcer ioe ester I,600 “ 
Dunkin ks ape csreure ers craters 470 * SONeTAnt: ony dln. iSietccie eee 1,232 * 
StiiOmer scien trcsccia oie tae 226 “ PA TASHOTCAIN teri. cfare/ssceremes icles gos “ 
Sto-Valeryinewcwean cute aan 192 * INewport. a2 ener nce ceeineee 500 “ 
Sto Malostancmcecnter rice toy a! Rotterdam = ccm er kee STON 
Caen ae are eee e cen taeer 120)" 


2 Of the quindecima of s—7 John, London paid £836, 12s. 10d., while Southamp- 
ton paid £712 3s. 74d. Pipe Roll, L. T. R., no. 50 (memb. 16b). 

3 For example in Feb., 1369-70, permission was given to five persons to trans- 
port corn (1950 qrs. in all) from Lincolnshire and Norfolk to London. Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, Ed. Ill, xiv, pp. 362-363. In 1393-94 it was enacted that malt, 
“brought to the City of London ” from the counties of Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Northampton, Bedford, and Hertford, should be clean and sold at eight bushels to 
the quarter. 17 R.II,c. 4. Statutes of the Realm, ii, p. 88. Perhaps this has 
reference to the manorial marketing described above (pp. 17-24), and at this very 
time approaching its decline, 
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it was necessary for London to make provision “in Countries 
{counties] lying nere the sea side for the better transportacion 
to the City because the contrey about them doth not bringe 
corne to the markett there in such plentie as they were wonte 
and as will suffice the Citie.”’ ! 

In addition to such general statements as that above, we find 
in metropolitan and national archives frequent mention of indi- 
vidual corn purchases in the provinces, and in the London Corn 
Book, the Wheat Books of the City bakers, and the Certificate 
Books of both London and the outports from 1549 onward we 
also have an ample basis for statistical evidence. 

In the Bridgehouse Corn Book, 1568-73, are found recorded 
one hundred and twenty-one shipments? to London from the 
following places: — 


Kenthe is an an atone: 67 Suiolk men aoe eee 4 
Henley2 ntact. crs cists tein 4I ESSEX oe eet etna eae 3 
SUSSEX mae oath reats at ols ole 5 VOLK are oysters rns ies I 


From Michaelmas, 1573, to 24 March, 1574, the shipments to 
forty-eight London ale brewers were: $ 


Cambridgeshire......... 15 Hertfordshire and Cam- 
iBedfordshitemer cree scr 13 bridceshitearma reer er 2 
Hertiordsnite meric tls Io Nortolk itvnccrsvasens. sven co's I 
Berkshites trycrelvaccetee 45-4 7 


1 MS., Guildhall, Repertory, xviii, fol. 75b. The following are indications of 
the widening market area. A royal proclamation was issued “‘ to promote free 
export of corn from the Midlands and neighbouring counties to London.”  Bzblio- 
theca Lindesiana, Royal Proclamations of the Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns, i, § 80 
(1521-22). 

A London committee was “ to take order for the provision of corne to be made © 
for this Cytie in the countyes of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolke, Lincolne & Yorke.” 
Letter Book, vol. X, fol. 254 (8 Oct., 1573). 

The Lord Mayor of London wrote in 1573 or 1574 that “‘ The Cytie hathe bene 
cheiflie furnished with all kinde of grayne for provision of the same from those 
shires lyenge westwarde from the Cytie and aptlie conveyed to the Cytie as well 
by lande as by the Ryver of Thames, as also from Kent, Sussex, Dorsetshire, Hamp- 
shire, Essex, Suffolk, & Norfolke and not out of eny forreyne parte but upon 
sodeyne and meare extremytie.” MS., Br. M., Faust., C II, fol. 156. 

2 Corn lots of varying amounts. 

3 Abstract from the Lord Mayor’s Corn Book (now lost ?), MS., Br. M., Galba 
C Il, fols. 158-161. 
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And from 20 October, 1573, to 24 March, 1574, London received 
18,897 quarters as follows: ? 


Henley secre ceteris tres 8,050 Siffolkeavc ce ceuieeres 544 
INOrlOlksacs soe emieinntteets 2,738 Plymouth 

Kenti tami ticetnt 2,458 Weymouth) 75 ome ee 896 
Sussex sneseytomincrierers 1,136 Dartmouth 

incolnshite= rr rireeiner 558 Pi sacs cosine soning 385 


Ports SENDING Corn TO LONDON BY WAY OF THE COAST TRADE 


1585-86 (Mich.—Mich.) 1657-58 (x Oct.-25 June) 
Shipments Shipments 
navershana erect ieee 210 Bavershamncn's rte 1 / 
IVT COM es trot enor nen ere 17a Sandwich. eerie IIo 
Sandwiches ere ga f WMargatennctb teers 94 7 513 
Wochestereert reer ies 5 IMAI Onesie eee neces 94 
Rochester oe oe ee 58 
Tpswicherarracecmy eras 67 WMialdone ats cia recess 76 
Maldontesisncneamer res 53 Iceigha(Essexap) So. eee 74 
Colchesterse eee ete II 7 140 (Golchesterer. western nystaeee 241 108 
Wood bridgerirserter rt 5 Ipswich fre ec ee II 
Dun Wicherrte ret ers 4 | Harwiche ort eet cme Io 
Wioodbridcerna. rae. 3 
cyan ies ere 51 NarmOuthin piso ees 9 
IBOStON Gey -varses eters fora ssais 19 yn eset oisioe onion 3 
Warmoutheererrecicy tie 19 3 Wiasbeachien c.yccrtscteeene 3 
Blakeneyin..cccncrecie ses 14 IMMIRSNAS Soa sbonaseuas: I _ 
BSOSCONn 51.0 seein aes I 
Wiellstacin cs eieycrncec eee I 
USAW Eis rameenete ceicea eens 7 SET iLL cere sae orc eee eye te 9 
Grimsbyrryee see eae Be Sie LG DOLO ce mraxioayvc mete I 
Newcastle mercer mes I Elantlepool acne ae eee I | 13 
Stocktons, 1 owas cen week I 
Whit bycuacies. cee niet I 
IBEEWICK 2 ve Soptnnesy here 4 
@hichestenacress ae 3 DOVer. tee yee ee 15 
DOVeree recta eeciste clots 3) RY Giver conta aaa Soe 7 
Ehy theaparcen tenet anyeerrene Bole aie iINGWRa Venu earns 3 | 27 
INewiavicnteterecierreterne 3 Hastings a one eee I 
Meeching er anyane sacar 2 PEVERSEY AR enim meio I 
Bristol a scarenic ecisteeite I xmMouthevn serene I 
Unidentified’ Sarr. es 2 either coats een tiees< 8 
Dundee tree I } 7 
Others icra aes ¥ 
Total irae ecosaet 734 otal eee eee 786 


1 MS., Br. M., Galba C II, fols. 152 f. 
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From 1582 to 1631, the London bakers recorded in their Wheat 
Books one hundred and thirty-two shipments of corn, forty-seven 
from abroad, and eighty-five from the provinces as follows: 


INorfolke erect een eee: CAT Lower Thames........... 2 
TREN tee ceswae swe oxernicteee s 27 SUTO lca wanae ween: ete? ork 2 
Mast Hssexecsya. ste caver 4 SUSSEXEE We PEs ates cere I 
bY Onkshitenpny-/rexstae ces 4 SOuUCHEWiestareera nm otrae I 
Upper Uhames- erie er 3 


Some statistics of corn movements may here be given as 
typical.! The first is a table (see preceding page) indicating at 
two different periods, the places along the coast that sent corn 
to London. It is to be noted this table does not indicate the 
extension of the supply area that was taking place, partly be- 
cause the second year covers only about nine months, and partly 
because of local variations in corn supply so sharply reflected in 
the case of the Norfolk ports. 

The process of extending the area of London’s corn supply is 
shown by the following table. 


TABLE OF CoRN SENT BY THE COAST TRADE TO LONDON 


Source of Supply 9-80 649-50 1680-81 
Giacerents) (Shipments) (Shipments) 

Kent a aniporcic sees oars dss 202 527 41 
BS SSEX sees renee tesla se ae eaters 17 94 65 
Suffolk pievgacereeer eit err e: be) 40 70 
Warmouthienpadcrure citer cies es I 49 27 
iat aaa S6ROo doa esa NOS 6 28 69 
BOStOM ey, <sseetescs sashon ators, cnet Sasancsvesies II 9 II 
lehilinge eee adocopeo dons e oom en 7 60 167 
New castle terete lac tbecatocran: ° 2 92 
SUSSEX 5 faye otrsatatt yeu tesccssperin eee als 8 32 49 
Southamptone ernie eer eis I 34 58 
Devonshire and Cornwall ....... ° 102 13 
BTIStolls pane gic coe ere tact ° 3 ° 
Sp AMIE. C.PRC DEC OOO) no OOOO ° ° 58 
ING AW Weld bboy og snob ccnnucae ° ° 20 
Wnplaced!s) as avncncctrrteseyo anes ° ° 2 

Total number of shipments... . 263 989 1,112 

Total number of quarters...... 18,090 84,607 191,650 


This table is based upon figures from typical, if not normal, 
years. ‘The first year shows the rather considerable amount of 


1 Further data of this subject will be found in Appendix D. 
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corn demanded by London for its own consumption. During 
the second year corn was scarce, prices high, and the draw of the 
metropolis hard. The third saw a tremendous flow to London, 
partly for export and partly for consumption. 

Another test of the development of the domestic supply area 
has been made by examining the customs records of the sundry 
outports. One of the most typical is presented here, based upon 


the statistics of corn sent out of Lynn for use in other parts of 
England. 


Corn SHIPPED COASTWISE FROM LyNN, 1549-1688 
(Full years except in cases noted) 
Number of TotalAmount Amount Sent Percentage 


Total Number Shipments of Corn to London Shipped 
Year of Shipments to London in Qrs. in Qrs. to London 
1549-50* 187 9 39,991 1,653 4.1 
1551-52 166 13 24,122 1,740 Fe2 
1557-58 122 I 25,715 160 0.6 
1558-59 75 20 11,629 1,450 12.5 
1561-62 Pe 23 35,118 2,861 8.1 
1563-64 183 II 275,440 1,485 5-4 
1569-702 102 12 15,147 976 4.4 
TS 70-79) 172 64 26,211 12,771 48.7 
1584-85 fe I4 9,445 1,682 17.8 
1593-04 116 13 20,563 2,221 10.8 
1596-97 146 47 21,350 10,147 47-5 
1600-O1 66 16 8,098 2,322 28.7 
1620-21 64 44 11,260 9,373 83.2 
1631-32 130 24 8,587 2,538 29.5 
1633-34 141 39 10,586 5,140 48.5 
1663-64 291 41 19,681 4,095 25-4 
1671-72 355 33 375304 6,624 17.8 
1681-82 207 30 17,376 5,470 30.9 
1684-85 * 108 28 12,496 8,217 65.7 
1685-86 124 95 28,379 27,140 95.6 
1688-89 296 66 47,218 23,391 49.5 
1549-69 158.1 12.7 255594-3 1,474.9 5-9 
1576-1633 113.4 32.6 14,512.5 557743 39:8 
1663-89 230.1 48.8 23)742.1 11,656.90 49.1 


The great number of shipments here recorded, in all 3395, spread 
over a long period, reduces the chance of error to a minimum, so 
that we may accept it as beyond dispute that, while at the middle 


1 Mich. to 14 June. 5 Christmas to Midsummer. 
2 Mich. to Easter. 
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of the sixteenth century Lynn sent to London only about six per 
-cent of its total coastwise shipments of corn, by 1600 it sent 
nearly forty per cent and during the second half of the seven- 
teenth century about one-half. 

For the trade in corn down the Lea no statistics have been 
found. But it is clear that London by 1565 had begun to look to 
the counties to the north, especially Cambridge, as an important 
source of corn supply whether the route was through Lynn and 
then by sea, or over-land and down the Lea.! This is partic- 
ularly interesting when we remember that it is a return, in a 
magnified form, to the earlier conditions of the middle ages, when 
London was in part supplied with corn from the north through 
the manorial marketing organization. 

The importance of the Upper Thames area as a producing 
district for London is seen in the tables above, and will be 
further apparent in the study of price levels. 

The conclusion may be briefly stated. When the accounts open 
in the middle of the sixteenth century and in the early years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, we see that London no longer depended solely 
upon the district immediately surrounding it, but drew on the 
coast counties on the south and on the east as far north as Hull, 
and upon the eastern and southern midlands. The later ac- 
counts show an extension of the area supplying the growing 
metropolis and a larger and more continuous flow. 


1 In 1565 the University of Cambridge wanted the transportation of corn from 
Cambridge to Lynn stopped. The Privy Council replied to this request as follows: 
We “ cannot find but that shire of Cambridge and others adjoining thereto have 
yerely ben accustomed to utter and convey ther grayne by water that waye to- 
Lynne and from thence have brought it hither to London to the victuelling of this 
City: and so it is very necessary both for the help of the City, and for encoragement 
to the husbandman to apply and follow ther tillage.” 

Nevertheless if too much is sent to Lynn, restraint may be made, “‘ except it shall 
appear to you by sufficient testimony in writing . . . that the same is provided 
and fraighted indede for provision of the City of London, or for some other Contry, 
without any suspicion of fraude, to be carryed out of the realme.” MS., R. O., 
Staie Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xxxvi, no. 36 (25 June). Cf. also ibid., Ixxxviii, 
no. 53 (1572), and MS., Br. M., Lansd., xxxii, no. 40 (15 Oct., 1581). 
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4. EXPORTATION 


The earliest mention of the export of corn, in the decade 1170- 
80, probably bears no close relation to the rise of the export trade.’ 
All that is known is that in the late twelfth century corn was 
exported from districts such as Norfolk, Dorset, and Somerset, 
where a corn surplus, combined with shipping facilities, made it 
practicable, although England as a whole was not regarded as a 
corn exporting country.” 

It is to be regretted that no “particulars” of customs accounts 
have been handed down from the reign of John, who was ap- 
parently the first to impose a national customs tax on foreign 
trade. It is only from the time of the imposition of the petty 
customs in 1303 (John’s experiment having failed) that we have 
figures for corn export. So for the thirteenth century it is neces- 
sary to rely upon such scattered evidence as that afforded by 
enrolled licenses to export, fines for exporting or attempting to 
export, temporary prohibitions,» and the presentments of 
juries. But enough is known to enable us to conclude that in the 
thirteenth, as in the twelfth century, corn was exported locally 
and that the trade was not unimportant. 

In the fourteenth century, although corn was not specified, it 
was probably among the articles of export on which lastage was 
due at Skirbeck (Boston).7_ And aliens’ exports from the three 
towns foremost in the exportation of corn are seen in the follow- 
ing table for the early years of the fourteenth century. The 
tables of export for all ports are to be found in the appendix. 


1 Madox, The History and Antiquities of the Exchequer, i, p. 558 (24 H. 11); Pipe 
Rolls, xxix, p. 23 (1179-80). 

2 Don royaume d’Angleterre viennent lainnes, cuir, plons, estains, charbon de 
Roche, fromaige. Cartulaire de l anctenne Estaple de Bruges, i, p. 19 (1200). Corn 
was shipped to Flanders from Germany, not from England. 

3 Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, i, pt. 1, p. 61 (1206); zbid., p. 78b (1208); Calen- 
dar of Patent Rolls, Ed. I, ii, p. 116 (1284). 

4 Abbreviatio Placitorum, p. 84b (John). 

5 Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, pp. 59a, 59b, 6ob, 61a, 61b, 62b, 63a, 76a, 78b, 
79b (1206-08); Calendar of Close Rolls, Ed. 1, i, p. 366 (1277), etc. 

§ Rotuli Hundredorum, i, p. 225b (3 Ed. I). 

7 MS., R. O., K. R. Customs, 16/174. 
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Attrens’ Export oF Corn? 


; Lynn Hull Sandwich 
Year qrs. ars. qrs. 
TSOZ OA aa. vavactersiilortete aubaaoue ah 39502 Bes 6,630 
LZ OARO Maye circles SkslshevecWocehe teeriene aise 5,500 ; slings 
TROCH=OOs, steerer) acters sr elaors 3,566 
TS OOO) one segel Malte teve eee neisicteacisne 3,436 See Sano 
EB O7 OO les ereriete feet DeyabeKetontse. wretaliste Shere 3,527 300 


It is probable that from these three ports alien merchants 
exported 10,000 quarters of all kinds of grain during these years, 
and, perhaps, from all England 13,000 quarters. Whether these 
figures were reached in the thirteenth century is not ascertain- 
able, but it is certain that during the following century and a 
half, no such exportation is indicated by the customs accounts. 

The reigns of Edward II and Edward III saw a decline in the 
corn export trade, and even Lynn hardly sent a quarter abroad 
only two decades after the period of prosperous export indicated 
above. 

The period of recovery began early in the reign of Richard IT 
and was continuous from that time on. The course of the de- 
velopment of the export trade is seen in the table® on the fol- 
lowing page. 

In the period 1460-1585 London exported no corn at all or 
only in infinitesimal quantities. The next period, 1600-60, saw 
the beginning of a great change. ‘The statistics show the out- 
ports exporting not more but less than in the late sixteenth 
century. The Yarmouth exports are typical. 


Average yearly export, 1578-83 was 7,053 quarters 
«a “« 


SRC ODS—2 las ,Q TAME 


1 All figures (except for Hull and Lynn in 1306-07) are estimates made from the 
value of the corn, 3s. 6d. being taken as the official valuation per quarter. At this 
rate the Hull figure would be 3517 quarters, only ten quarters less than the total of 
the specified amounts, a fact which proves that the 3 s. 6 d. basis of estimate is re- 
liable. 

2 25 Feb., 1302-03, to 26 June, 1303-04. 

3 This table makes the following statement strange reading: ‘‘ During a great 
part of the fifteenth century, and under Henry VII and Henry VIII, export was 
usually forbidden.” Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 
li, pt. 1, p. 85. 

Compare also Nasse (The Agricultural Community, p. 89) who says, speaking of 
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ANNUAL Export oF CORN 
Number of Total Number Average Number 


Years 1 Years of Ports? of qrs. per Port 
TAOO-—TASSi wre neisaoess eo watiacnareieets 16 32 I,O12 
TASS HTS OO we nrranderen eis sinveerasn stots 9 15 1,356 
UE OO=U'5 3A sug rasta sich oto cie sotegetsiaueis oe 24 40 2552 
BUCY. Ea iaey Bs BONS SOR ABA G ee 17 35 Sif 
TS SAT COS pence encscsl ecient oe 6 10 549 
TSOZ—L57 Opscras era ina aula tae wre ies 2 8 1,206 
1570-1585 Be a rapelniwiate arash tacratetecire a2 37 5,507 
TASS=P CSA heres ats eeslause hose tobe 33 55 2,226 
TS 34ST SSS yesersioe ae ete wichevarersrayerets BT go 3,148 


These are both average periods.’ For the first time, London 
itself began to export corn. In the year 1639-40 there were 
1,177 quarters exported by aliens, and 3,922 by denizens, or 
in all about 5,100 quarters, an amount, however, found for no 
other year and probably many times the average yearly export 
of London for the period. 

The period from 1660 to 1689, is marked by the first ex- 
periment with a bounty on corn exports, made in 1673. Prior 
to that encouragement the most significant figures are as fol- 
lows: — 


the sixteenth century, that there were ‘‘ wares for which there was no foreign de- 
mand, such as wheat.” 

1 The year is Michaelmas to Michaelmas, a fact which explains the apparent 
overlapping of periods. 

2 The ports used are seven in number: Lynn, Yarmouth, Hull, Chichester, and 
Ipswich, with the addition of Poole and Boston for 1460-85 and Bridgewater and 
Bristol from 1485 to 1589. 

The “‘ Total Number of Ports’? means the number of times these ports are 
represented, that is, yield statistics of exports. 

3 For 1534-63 the figures are 23, 45, 1502. 

* For 1563-85, 14, 45, 4792- 

® For 1585-89, 3, 4, 2314. 

6 The annual exports for all England might very roughly be estimated by mul- 
tiplying these averages by seven (the number of ports used in this table) and by 
adding to this one-tenth for all other ports. This would give the following 
approximate results: 


TAGOKTASS Sy. eta cee Cntecs oie Giese nie Rete 7,800 qrs. 
TASS=T53.4 os acsocis vents oO peeps waaravere sien ree 17,t40 “ 
RSZA-TSSSiSe costae knw sees Soa ME 24,240 * 


7 During the second group of years, both very low (in 1619 and 1620) and very 
high prices (1621) prevailed. 


| 
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Corn Exports, 1662-1672 


Year Lynn London Yarmouth Hull 

. MOOO-OM eerie ohare: 2 ote te 2,072 

NOOZ=O3 ate..-s ee eis e Oictare 2,506 2,881 

TOOZ—O4S scone se 429 eyes Nase 

TOOS=OGSM weet paca 320 Soci 400 

TOOS=OO rie crseaereinet wareue 1,448 

TOOO=7O% se stele stewie re 1,048 aries 

OVI oct ee ee 3,618 T203\4 


London has taken its place among the leading corn export 
ports, but none of them, probably, sent abroad more than 2000 
quarters yearly on the average during the period 1660-72. 
From the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth there appears to 
have been a steady decline in total exportation. 

From the time the bounty on corn exports went into force in 
1674 or 1675 up to about 1680,” the increase in exports is strik- 
ing. During the year 1676-77 Lynn alone exported over 23,000 
quarters, Yarmouth over 24,000 and Hull nearly 7,000, while 
there were shipped from London about 25,000 quarters which 
is, indeed, about 22,000 quarters less than it exported the year 
previous. 

Some time in 1698 or later, statistics of corn bounty debentures 
were compiled from official sources for the period 1675 to 1698.3 
Since the key to the schedule, the first corn bounty, has been 
hitherto unknown, this list of figures has remained in obscurity. 
But since a series of tests 4 have proved the statistics reliable, we 
may accept them (as amended) without knowing the compiler 
or the precise circumstances of compilation. Summaries are 
here given ® for only two periods of two years each, periods which . 
show the highest payment of bounties. 


1 Amount exported by aliens alone. 

2 See below, p. 145. 

3 MS., Br. M., Harl., 6838, fol. 28. 

4 By comparison with the figures in the Declared Accounts, Audit, in the Public 
Record Office. 

5 The schedule, as well as the more minute figures for each port taken from the 
Declared Accounts, are to be found in Appendix G. 
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Taste or Cornn on Wares Borenty was Pam'* 


Y Average = ¥ Aversge Teed 
Period for Londen fer Outperes ¥earkty Avemege 
Se _ as 
NGPCHIP. SC. Kanan $5,049 227,976 $05,025 
SQQN-OBV 05s uss $493 en2% QQ7TT 


In the interval between the first and second bounties, the corn 
export dropped considerably, though not to its earlier level of the 
period before 1673. As to the immediate effect of these bounties 
there can be no doubt. But what is of interest here is solely the 
amounts, which are in striking contrast beth with the much 
smaller exports of the preceding periods and with the subse 
quent growth of the corn trade. The later development is 
indicated in the following table? 


Cosn Exrortep rrow ENGEAND 


Period Tetal iz ers Avemae ib ors. 
TN eS aeRO eS Cone eee per EASONSST S38 
SURE EIOO ia ee i ene 23,027,072 RTS. O7O 
SGP ee Cre eens af Tr2S4.089 2e7,260 


Regarding the destination of English grain exported abroad 
no such simple statement can be made as in the case of the 
import trade; that is, there is nothing in the export trade 
comparable to the single fact that the Baltic was the great 
granary for medieval and early modern England. Ne ene coun 
try is preéminent as the purchaser of England's surplus corn’ 

Various elements, some permanent and some changing, entered 
into the export of corn. The position of the exporting coast 
town and its general trade relations to a large extent determined 
the course and direction of the trade. Thus Lynn, probably from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth* and eighteenth centuries, 

1 Estimated on the basis of an average of 4 s being paid om all Binds of comm 

* Prothero, Exglisk Farming Pust and Presend, p 452. 

* See below, pp. 190-193, for a general account of the destination of Engit grain, 
exported abroad towards the close of the sixteenth century. 


* The following shipments of corn were exported from: Lynn: - 
Christmas, rsSS-Mich., 15S (K_ R. Cesems, ror/38 and aq). 


Babe Ss conn cu nasa 3s Bangem @Nath kh ~... cS = 
Rasta. Ooi haa ae inc ce tee rQ ft Rehan OR en IA EER EEE z 
Wothordane. <<. 26. § Se Oe re Rabie... seo 6 Re 2 
POR noone cnc eee eee s Mitddiehboareughk. & 
RNR os 8 cao en Pee 4 EBvaninan. .. “ wsn 2 


[Note 4 continued om the next page. 
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regularly sent corn to Norway. Likewise Bristol exported to 
Ireland. These two approximated most clearly to the organiza- 
tion of 4 continuous export trade. 

Another factor was the abundance or scarcity of harvests in 
the foreign countries about England. This is seen in Bristol’s 
trade with Spain. Although that port normally shipped a 
considerable amount of corn to Ireland, it sent corn to Spain 
only during certain years, doubtless those of dearth. 

In the seventeenth century new foreign markets were opened 
for English grain. Prominent among these were the trans- 
atlantic trade, in which the cargoes were individually small 
but collectively of considerable importance, and the Mediter- 
ranean trade. In the latter, corn went to Leghorn,? Genoa,* 


Christmas, 1677-Christmas, 167% (unclassified Port Books). 


Ds) PEO Pree CPE T gL WAAGAs pec on dee eR TOP ee 2 
CGO 5 eco rc se Feo Fee aey 4 MNGRMKS che 7 lee da er eae cS ee 2 
DOL Lr I AE PE Ore 4 Wostis Beteewi os woes s. seca dosonds I 
AUN so eer er oer a5. y 
Christmas, 16%4-Christinas, 1645 (unclassified Port Books). 
WOWAI IE ves et eee esse os 52 DONCAAG io Fed pean ete lee 2 bee Z 
WMetlle GOGH epee cope cer7 5 FAREONE TS Os G nee ste corre 2oero x 
rn PED OPE Or POPE 2 COMUNE 56 oo 725905 2b epee sess I 
1 Typical examples of Bristol’s exports are as follows (from the K. R. Accounts 
and Port Books) 


20 Aug, 1391, 19 weys of beans and peas, to Bordeaux. 
4 Nov., 1391, 1 or. beans and 3 ars. oats, to Ireland. 
24 July, 1437, 57 weys wheat, te Spain. 
5 Sept., 1437, 3 “* « * Treland, 
Zz “«& « « « 
Mich., 14f0-¥aster, 1421, 795 a14., chiefly beans, all to Ireland. 
& th- * 14687, 19 shipments of corn: 


1 7 EO, Ee ee Se RP rr p Poy 14 PAA sae oP Po Oo 6 pri ald OO 82 I 
| eRe PPE EE PL ered I 4 

1 Jan., 1674-1 Jan., 1979, 40 waall shipments: 
et a EE re ET OY AAD 7 COPUNEE co a> dae erate Ado eS I 
WMAAIS 2 GO ace oo ease 13 IM OUSEEAL So acer e DF ceed dao I 
WARES oo ir ader ire ced see pada. 4 CAR 0 oad deed Fase nace Teun I 
TAA oo iuecesasasee se eeae 3 

Christmas, 1631—-Christinas, 162, 60 small shipments: 
EWE oie oe sce ec cedecee oes 29 MAGE Ao oo Seon dire esas idaas 2 
UE, Oe pee Poe rr rf COMO sop poe fee se Aon cee z 
fo Pe eT PRP te rire: 7 CII EY ooh Soo ese tees vo see te I 
TAMMCA ho opines doin oop ex eteesaas 6 CLS 50-22 SUR Seb oa bee? I 
CON ass ever cc oan aeeneD 6 Newioundlaad 53 cisco see eeace cy I 
ES Le Le RA rey oir ee Tere Z 3 os SOE OIL nee PRED REL rr 3 
WEMPUME ne ioe cee ase cot eeey 2 


2 Of the nineteen shipments sent to Italy in 1677-78, fifteen went to Leghorn. 


See below, p. 116, m 5. 
* Of the shipments of 1677-78, three went to Genoa, About the year 1639 a 
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Venice,! Zante,? and Tangiers; * and in the former, to Barbadoes, 
Jamaica, Nevis, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New England.* In 
the case of the Mediterranean trade, it was part of the general 
growth of English commerce in southern Europe; in the case of 
the American trade, but part of the European expansion over- 
sea. Most remarkable of all, however, is the wide area to which 
London sent corn after the Restoration, the London which two 
generations before had been an anxious seeker after corn for its 
own use.® 

There were countries to which England exported much, but 
from which it received little or no corn, such as Norway and 
‘southern France. The reverse was true especially in the case of 
the Eastland countries.? But with the greater number of coun- 
tries, such as France, Scotland, the Netherlands, and Ireland, 
England carried'on a reciprocal, though varying, exchange of corn. 
petition was made to export 1500 qrs. of wheat to Venice and Genoa. Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic, Car. I, xv, p. 241. 

1 Apparently only one shipment from London in 1677-78. See also Calendar of 
State Papers, Venetian, viii, pp. 548, 555, 556, 558, 562 (1591); Calendar of Lans- 
downe Manuscripts, lxvi, §§ 90, 125; Historical Manuscripts Commission, Charles 
Haliday, p. 294. 

2 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, ix, p. 535; tbid., x, pp. 9,90; ibid., xi, p. 
136. 

3 In 1677-78, twenty shipments went to Tangiers. Cf. also Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic, Car. II, vi, p. 366; zbid., viii, pp. 302, 315, 325; Davenant, 
Works, v (ed. 1771), p. 424. 

4 See above, p. 115, n. 1, and the following note. 

5 The 355 shipments of corn exported from London in the year 1677-78, which 
have been noted in one of the unclassified customs accounts, were sent to the fol- 
lowing places: — 


Spainsand! Canaries. en eterna = 149 Ostend hac ea loac ccaaene eee 8 
Straits sh.cjoe nas wee eerie connec 52 BXBNGE Satinien cele cre caer eee 3 
America tis s daistemc ie ee care Geos 46 SCOUANG sci cue eres R ene enee 2 
SCandMavidwc)ncs ac eee en wares 44 EASDOR GS anys cow Medi conteen ones I 
Mediterranean (Italy and Tangiers) 39 Bimden sasie ats co ence tesae ee I 
Guineas co tic wren cease cease 9 EUGES yoga ea AG em ames cere I 


6 Bordeaux in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries received large amounts 
of corn from England, which it paid forin wines. See Patent and Close Rolls; also, 
Lodge, The Estates of the Archbishop and Chapter of Saint-André of Bordeaux, p. 149. 

7 There were occasional exports of English corn into the Baltic. In 1389 two 
English merchants received permission to export two thousand quarters of corn to 
Wismar to meet a dearth in that region. Wheat was sent to Danzig, “ the like of 
which was never heard before ” according to a chronicle of Danzig. Naudé, Ge- 
treidchandels politik, p. 215. 
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With these the exchange was at times contemporaneous, but in 
different kinds of grain, as when England sent wheat to Scotland 
and received oats, or it changed with the seasons, as in the trade 
between the Netherlands and England, and between France and 
England. While in the latter instance exchange was for con- 
sumption, in the former, however, it was not always so, for the 
Netherlands bought corn when cheap in England with the inten- 
tion of exporting it again when prices rose, doubtless often send- 
ing it back for consumption at a higher rate to the verv country 
where it was produced. 


5. PRICE STATISTICS AND THE METROPOLITAN MARKET 


London is practically a blank in the price collections of Thorold 
Rogers up to 1691. ‘For the middle ages I have been compelled 
to use as London evidence the prices recorded for the district 
immediately about the city, but for the Tudor and Stuart 
periods this is unnecessary, for I have collected over three 
thousand London prices of corn covering the period from Henry 
VIII to Charles II. For purposes of comparison wheat only 
has been used in finding averages. 

The course of price averages, based upon these London figures, 
is set out in the table on the next page. 

It is advantageous, when possible, to distinguish retail from 
wholesale prices, ground from unground wheat.? The ideal 
price information for London would be the records of all sales 
and purchases on the common markets and in the corn and 
meal shops of the city. But this is not forthcoming. The . 
prices collected for the period 1571-1640 come from a peculiar 
source, the books of the city companies whose participation in 
the provision of corn was ostensibly to keep down prices. The 
companies arranged to take wheat meal three times a week to the 

1 “Tt has been known, that in years of scarcity they [the Dutch] bring us back 
our own wheat, because of the premium we give upon exportation, and which they 


are enabled to do, by having large granaries almost in every town, wherein they 
store large quantities in cheap years, to answer the demands of other countries.” 
Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), Vv, p- 425 (1711). 

2 Rogers (Agriculture and Prices, iv, 277) says that “as a rule ” flour and wheat 
bear the same price, and then gives a table for the period 1583-1702 which shows 
that such is not the case (v, p. 276). 
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WHEAT PRICES, 1531-1660 


Average Prices (Per Quarter), from the 
ondon Archives 1 


mice 2a fe he Unground | Unground | Ground 
Wholesale 2 | Retail ? Retail # 

Std: Sms ee ck 

1531-40 7 8% Vp ater ae glW reer. Np Sh akiaeee 
1541-50 to 8 U3 OF ce) Saeaccctmey || Wer aoniee 
1551-60 ag By TOS a ate Oe | Ce eee ee 
1561-70 I2 104 18 73 Ts ot. Se Cones 
1571-80 17 11 20 8 22 5% 20 15 
1581-90 23 IIg 23° 65 26 8} 25 4 
1591-1600 34 8 33 32 32 11% 32 63 
1601-10 32 6 29 74 27 aie 33 10% 
1611-20 36 53 29 4% 20 3% 33 4% 
1621-30 4 11% Tes 44 9¢ 39 683 
1631-40 42 OF 36 84 4I 53 38 73 
1641-50 47° 93 AOU; S ee | etait 45 10 
1651-60 40 93 Be 44.0 42 2k 
1531-70 eee 14 93 Cees Lee eee 
1571-1640 32 10% Bomar 31 it 3r 114 


three or four important markets, and this was sold to the poor in 
small amounts. If, of course, this sale had not been limited in 
amount there would have been no one in the city able to sell corn 
but the companies. As it was, however, only the poor received 
corn at a low price, and only a limited aggregate amount was sold. 
It is the averages of such prices for ground wheat that are here 
recorded, and these averages, as might be expected, run below the 
normal market price. Other comparisons with Rogers’ averages 
are also vitiated, since obviously wholesale prices cannot be 
compared with his retail prices. Nor, indeed, can the London 
retail prices for unground wheat, as they now stand, because, 
since they were largely based upon sales of corn to members of 
the companies themselves, they were affected by other than 
market conditions. 


1 See Appendix E. 

* Bought in large amounts — partly abroad but chiefly in the provinces. Not 
strictly London prices. 

3 Sold in small quantities in London itself. 
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The evidence that the London retail price averages here 
“utilized were below the market prices prevailing in the metropolis 
is twofold. In the first place there was “ the price in the mar- 
ket,” explicitly recognized as the basis for the fixing of the price 
of corn sold by the companies, the latter to be from x s. 4 d. to 
2s. 8d. or on an average 2 s. per quarter below the former;! and, 
in the second place, an examination of the prices for individual 
years shows that it was in years of dearth that our London prices 
were relatively the lowest. 

If we take an average of the prices of ground and unground 
wheat (so as to have a better basis of comparison with Rogers’ 
figures), we have 31 s. 64 d. for the period 1571-1640. We may 
assume, as has been noted, that this would average 2 s. lower 
than the market price. This would indicate that the market 
price was really not less than 33 s. 6 d.,a slightly higher level than 
Rogers’ 32s. 10¢d. A glance at Rogers’ sources for the period in 
question shows that, with insignificant exceptions, they are from 
the metropolitan area, a fact which will be of service later. 

From 169: to 1702 Houghton published corn prices which 
were the most complete, representative, and satisfactory of any 
up to his time. These are here given. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF WHEAT PER QUARTER, 1691-1702 


Gs tls Re Gl 
Homeware wenn vere AT On ANI JB MNAEWNCS wo oo eo oe 40 5% 
Woncdonteeer eer ee 44 4+ SowUil \WWEREs 6 55 G00 ae 30m On 
Home, South, East.... 42 53 Midlancdseeercreietce rire 36 105 
Southeere cee. 42 of Norther var tert 30, OF 
IAS TG rateacitan senmneace ets ALanO 


This table shows the London average higher than the rest of 
England, as in the periods 1531-70 and 1571-1640. It shows 


i “ Articles and orders touchinge provision of Corne.”’ 

No. 10. “Item that my Lord Maior and Aldermen doe not at anie tyme order 
that anye parte of the saide provision be solde better Cheape then the same shall 
Coste with all Losses and Charges thereof nor above 1 d. or m1 d. ina Busshel under 
the price in the merkett of like corne then beinge, excepte it be by consent of the 
Companies or Comen Counsell. And that for everie suche sale the same to be made, 
of everye Companies wheate in equall parte.” MS., Guildhall, London, Letter 
Book, vol. Y, fols. 272-273 (4 Nov., 1528). 

2 Used by Rogers, Agriculture and Prices, v, pp. 236-254; vi, pp. 101-198. 
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too, a differentiation between the metropolitan and the non- 
metropolitan areas, the first being influenced by London and 
high-priced, the latter almost uninfluenced and low-priced. A 
clear proof that London no longer depended on the supply from 
its immediate neighborhood, the home district, is that the aver- 
age price in London itself is lower than that of the home counties. 
This is explained by the fact that London, at this time not 
importing a quarter of corn from abroad, was drawing by the 
coast trade upon farther and cheaper districts in England than 
the home district, upon the south and east. 

We can now bring together in one table our summary averages 
for the metropolitan period. 


TABLE OF METROPOLITAN PRICE AVERAGES 
(Average per quarter) 


Metropolitan London 
Period Area Alone Characteristics 
sod Scena. 
1531-70 Ir 7% 14 92° Period of the beginning of 
a metropolitan corn or- 
ganization. 
1571-1640 So) akep 33 644 Period of municipal regu- 
lation of prices. 
1691-1702 42 53% 44 4%? Period of easy flow to Lon- 
don and of exportation 
abroad. oe 


These three periods show differences in averages of great 
interest. The first period 1531-71 may be extended back to 
1514. It wasa time when London got her corn supply by offering 
high prices for it. At first foreign merchants came to the rescue. 
Then there began a gradual reorganization of the domestic 
market on the new basis of the metropolitan market. In 
the second period, the disorganization was at its height, and the 
problem was accentuated by restrictive regulations and by the 
fixing of prices. In the last period, corn was shipped to London 
not only for consumption but also for export abroad. Having 
the prices of supply districts (the metropolitan area) in mind, we 


1 Rogers’ averages, general. 2 Houghton’s materials. 
3 See p. 118, and p. 118, n. 2. 
4 Estimated average. See above, p. 119. 
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may say that London paid relatively less for its corn when it 
exported part of its supply, than when it consumed it all. 

A comparison of the price levels of the districts taken for the 
period 1301-1500 with the same areas in 1691-1702, shows 
significant results. It should be noted that, in order to avoid 
comparing the dear years of one district with the cheap years of 
another district, it has been necessary to divide the period 1691- 
1702 into three sub-periods, namely, 1691-96, 1697-99, 1699- 
1702, the average of each of which having been found, the 
average was then taken of the last two, and this in turn averaged 
with the first group of six years. It might seem precarious to 
compare averages of twelve years with those of two centuries, 
but the element of error is reduced by the fact that Houghton’s 
prices are exceptionally numerous ! and well balanced. 


Pric—e AVERAGES (WHEAT PER QUARTER) 


1301-1500 2 1691-1702 

Areas s. d. Sound: 
Wales sonentrieetpee titres Set eke, ent teaser yp) GEN 36 4% 
Murhamepen eee. Lhe Ose seis S 6 10 Be ps 
1 OS tel DRE o's Sic 8 Bo A or ORE enor Go c 6 8% 42 7 
NK) ie A Gee ed iv OOP CRORES Cree eae 6 6% ei) 
Battle try waiters tt sree cate e ore ccne, hea 6 64 39 Of 
ower. Lhamessemnmncrte teva estn eet sarees 6 33 47. 6% 
Souths Wiest e-rryprtcm na pecnces ac isle dune ayag aie ns Onna 40 5% 
Waste Wen tina tarry kor hem ce ii sears ie cies 6 of Al S a 
Dent anita seyye waooietcen tose Seite es as ycrecs 6 of Beye 
IN Or WiGliw eth qcvorcrsnstaa crane susyates sia avsencidwie sess 5 -9 40 63 
Southamptoneerae esis seta ote state ares 8 On 42° 42 
BasteSuttolkiacmrrretan aerictottetotre orci etn Bes AO 25 
Bristolit eng. ce ee MEA eee Ea od oye ast ats (os 35 0 
Uppers Lhamesmm rites er crx wists clare Bo i Acme 
@ambridge aceite cee er oe maine ees 5 55 4o 4 
Wpper Severn sneer sy cela tertietect stele als 5 0 40 1% 


What strikes the eye at once is that in general the last have 
become first, and the first last; but this is not all, for, while in the 
middle ages there was little relation between the areas, in the 
later period there is a remarkable grouping which is brought out 
in the following table. 


1 4864 entries for wheat alone, from 632 localities. Cf. Rogers, Agriculture and 


Prices, v, p. 266. 
2 For these and the analogous averages of 1259-1500, see above, p. 41. . 


3 South Wales. 
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Price AVERAGES, 1691-1702 


Areas Average Areas Average 
a, d. ers 
I. Metropolitan: Upper Severn .. 40 1% 
Lower Thames.... 47 63 Battlemer cc. 39 of 
Upper Thames.... 45 3% 
Hast Wssexeetins | II. Non-Metropolitan: 
Southampton..... 42 42 (a) North East: 
Bastakcent errr mr he yrs VOLK i cetera. 200s 
INOrwichinnaa reir 40 6% EL ren testi ors 33 2% 
South West....... 40 5% (b) Middle West: 4 
Cambridge....... 40 4 Wales cree 36 4% 
East Suffolk...... 40 2% Bristol jyse ieee 33, 24 


The noteworthy facts here observable are: (a) prices over a 
wide area are now determined by London; (6) the Upper Thames, 
Upper Severn, and Cambridge areas instead of being the lowest 
priced are among the highest; (c) London has cut into the Severn 
trade and made transportation down the Severn unprofitable, 
either to the Bristol area or to Wales; (d) prices in the Battle 
area have relatively fallen, a fact probably due to the great agri- 
cultural changes in that district in the Tudor and Stuart periods; 
(e) the relation of the price average of the districts in the metro- 
politan area to that of the districts in the non-metropolitan area 
has been reversed, as is indicated from these figures: 


TABLE OF PRICE AVERAGES 


Areas I30I-I5 1691-1702 

Shy eb Spas 

Metropolitan 15.27. oic.s cancmriee tien emer oe 5 Os 4I Io 
INon=metropolitan ery mute steiner rte oe Onn 34 ot 


6. THE FORMATION OF THE METROPOLITAN MARKET 


We have seen that the metropolitan area of London came into 
existence in the sixteenth century, about one century earlier than 
that of Paris.2 A review of the evidence for the development of 
the metropolitan market, which has already been presented, 
shows the following steps. London, anxious concerning its 
supply, established a granary system about 1514, which in 1578 
was taken over by the crafts and companies of London and thus 

1 The northwest (not represented, 1301-1500) had in 1691-1702 an average of 
4o s. 3% d. 


2 For the metropolitan market in France, see Usher, The History of the Grain 
Trade in France, pp. 82, 84, 87. 
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maintained for nearly a century. Statistics of importation 
indicate that London required a considerable supply of foreign 
corn until about 1660, when its importation from abroad 
practically ceased. In the internal trade, the area from which 
London drew enlarged from the immediate vicinity of the City 
to a very wide region embracing the greater part of the whole 
country. During the sixteenth century, while the outports 
increased their export of corn, London stopped hers entirely, 
but in the seventeenth century the exportation of corn from the 
metropolis increased to a surprising extent and that from the 
outports diminished relatively. The metropolis gradually drew 
the corn of a large area to itself, during the sixteenth century 
wholly for consumption and then gradually, as the corn surplus 
of the country increased, for export as well, until by 1660 we 
find the corn trade of London organized both for exportation 
and for home consumption. The existence of a metropolitan 
market is evidenced by the prices of corn in the different parts 
of England which show that London had become a price-making 
center for a wide area, embracing many of the local areas of the 
medieval period. 

In the chapters to follow this view of the metropolitan market 
development will receive the confirmation that comes from the 
concurrence of other evidence, chiefly relating to corn middle- 
men and corn policy, not in itself conclusive, but of some 
cumulative weight. 

We have considered the conception of a metropolitan market 
and the evidence for the existence of such a market in England. 
The formation of the area remains to be dealt with, the factors . 
determining its growth and delimiting its extent. 

Although in the case of local market areas it is possible to 
distinguish roughly the several districts, such a demarcation 
is more difficult for the metropolitan area. ‘This was more 
irregular in form owing to the influence of water transportation 
which brought districts along the coast and along rivers, even 
though themselves distant, within easy reach of the metropolis. 


1 Yon Thiinen expressed the idea thus: “ when we have discovered how much 
cheaper the transportation of corn is by water than by land, we have no difficulty 
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Judging from price averages and from the recorded movements 
of corn to London, one would say that the metropolitan area 
included all southern and eastern England, except the Trent 
valley and the Bristol district, or more specifically all south and 
east of a line drawn to include the Humber basin and running 
south through Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire to the upper 
Severn, with the exception, as before noted, of the vicinity of 
Bristol. 

Although the typical corn trade within the metropolitan area 
was to and from the metropolis, there was also a local trade which 
for the parts concerned was of great importance. A notable 
example of this is the trade between Lynn and Newcastle by 
which the corn of the former was exchanged for the coal of the 
latter. This narrow groove of exchange has been maintained 
from at least as early as the thirteenth century down to the 
present day. 

Although much of this local trade was left intact during the 
period of the formation of the metropolitan area, still local market- 
ing conditions were on the whole considerably influenced and 
disturbed. Cambridge in 1565, feeling the great drain of corn 
through Lynn to the metropolis, protested to the Privy Council. 
The latter authority, however, refused to stop corn which was 
being sent for use in London.! An interesting parallel case is 
that of Parisand Rouen. These cities began in the sixteenth cen- 
tury a struggle for a delimitation of the intervening corn supply 
area, which ended only in the early eighteenth century.? 


in determining the situation of an estate which can send its corn to the market by 
water. 

Let us suppose that the transportation by water costs one-tenth of what the 
transportation by land costs, then an estate situated on the bank of a river at a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles from the market will be found to be, in respect to the 
value of the grain on the estate and of the consequences which flow from it, in the 
same situation as an estate ten miles from the town. 

An estate situated five miles from the river [and one hundred miles from the 
town] bears the cost of transportation by land for five miles and the cost of trans- 
portation by water for one hundred miles, and in this case it is in the same situation 
as an estate fifteen miles from the town.”’ Der isolirte Staat, pt. i, p. 273. 

1See above, p. 109, n. I. 

? Usher, The History of the Grain Trade in France, pt. 1, ch. ii. 
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The three chief factors entering into the formation of this 
metropolitan market were the fertility of the surrounding 
district, the means of transportation, and the location of the 
metropolis with respect to the routes of cosmopolitan trade. 

London was surrounded by a group of counties of considerable 
fertility. Little more need be said, indeed, to illustrate the 
corn productivity of the metropolitan area than that within it 
lay Norfolk, the rich fen country, the upper Thames, Sussex, and 
Kent. It was the surplus corn of such districts that enabled 
London to grow without relying upon foreign supply, and that, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, not only supplied 
it with enough corn for its own use but much for export 
abroad. 

It would be a proper subject for special investigation to deter- 
mine to what extent the growth of a metropolitan market, with 
its constant and insatiable appetite for corn, influenced the course 
of agrarian changes. The isolation of the factors involved would, 
however, be difficult if not impossible, and we stop here to notice 
the question but briefly. Three of these factors were of great 
weight, the call of the growing metropolis for corn, the new 
foreign markets that arose in the Tudor and Stuart periods, and 
the Dutch example of efficient cultivation. A long succession of 
writers in agriculture, from Fitzherbert to Arthur Young and 
beyond, whose works. went through many editions, attest the 
fact that the problem was carefully studied by gentlemen farmers; 
and their improved methods doubtless filtered down to the 
yeomen. Still more, the great agrarian changes of the time were 
but symptoms of the effort of agriculture to throw off the methods 
of an earlier non-commercial system. Against such a change 
were the immobility of peasant habits and the prejudice of popu- 
lar opinion. 

It is probable that a great number of the agrarian changes and 
improvements in our period were directly due to the first of the 
factors we have mentioned, the growing demand of London. 
To some extent this was true of the sixteenth century, but much 
more so of the seventeenth. 


1 See below, pp. 126-127. 
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Von Thiinen, emphasizing the influence of the market upon 
agriculture, asks the question: “ How will this agriculture, 
intelligently carried on, be modified by the distance greater or 
less from the town ?” 

His answer is: “ It is clear, in general, that we should cultivate 
near the town such products as are heavy or bulky in relation 
to their value, and the cost of transportation of which to the 
central market is rather high, because the districts farther away 
cannot send them to advantage. Within this narrow circle, 
such articles will be produced as change quickly or which are 
consumed fresh. But as distance from the town is increased, the 
land should necessarily produce commodities, which, relatively 
to their value, are less and less expensive to transport.” ! 

As applied to the growing town, such as London, this theory 
corresponds to the fact that the metropolis was not only compelled 
to provide a larger aggregate amount of corn, but its need of 
other provisions which could be furnished only by a nearby 
district, forced it to look to more distant areas for its supply 
of corn. 

The demand of the large population of London for fruit 2 
doubtless had great influence in moulding the Kentish system 
of cultivation, which tended towards the production of fruit and 
away from cereals, thus cutting off some of London’s grain 
supply. Likewise the demand for hay * consumed by the horses 
of London would tend to crowd out, or at least compete with, 
corn production. We might also add London’s need for milk 

1 Der isolirte Staat, pt. i, p. 1. 

2 Compare the following passage from Norden (Surveyor’s Dialogue, p. 209) of 
the year 1607; the reason why so little cider is made in the inland of England is 
“because that neere London, & the Thames side, the fruite is vented in kind, not 
only to the Fruterers in grosse, but by country wives, in the neerest part of Kent, 
Middlesex, Essex, & Surrey, who utter them in the markets, as they do all other 
vendible things else.”” See also MS., Br. M., 22781 (late 17th century): ‘‘ Mellio- 
rating and Multiplieing severall sorts of Fruits and Garden stuff.” 

3 This demand in 1630 was considered by the Privy Council (MS., Treasury 
Office, Council Register, Car. I, vi, fol. r11): “‘ In the partes nere to London, more 
than in any other place of the Kingdome, there are many that doe ingross into their 
hands, great quantities of Hay and winter provision for horses and cattell, of pur- 


pose to keepe the same from the Marketts, untill the price thereof be extreamly 
raised,” 
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and butter, supplied, probably, by local dairy farming, a subject 
about which we know practically nothing. 

. On the other hand, some circumstances worked in the opposite 
direction. The demand for iron in London, and, indeed, in all 
England, helped to bring about the deforestation of Sussex, the 
wood of which was used for smelting in the days before the process 
of smelting by coal was discovered. The land formerly under 
forest was used then to grow wheat, and to such an extent was this 
carried that Sussex wheat became, in the Tudor and Stuart 
periods, one of London’s chief reliances. Similarly wood for fuel 
was needed in the metropolis, in spite of the large consumption 
of its rival, coal. This reinforced the tendency to clear the land 
of forest, which was then used for wheat. Likewise the City 
supplied the country in the immediate vicinity with cheap 
manure which on account of its bulk could not be carried long 
distances. This was certainly an important fact in the later 
period, but how far in ours cannot be determined. 

These countervailing forces admitted, the tendency of the corn 
growing area to be pushed back as well as to be enlarged (and for 
corn production itself to flourish), may be accepted. Thus not 
only was corn productivity an influence in metropolitan growth, 
but it was itself much affected by that growth. 

The second factor is transportation. Although the organization 
of manorial carrying services shows both land and water services 
existing side by side, the former were probably more numerous, 
and, owing to the restricted nature of the trade, more peculiar to 
the local market. But with the metropolitan period was ushered in 
a new stage in transportation—the water stage, coast and river.! 
This is expressed by Naudé in the following terms: “‘ There is a © 
second stage of development in the grain trade possible in the 
case of towns with water connections, and which, therefore, can 


1 The increase in the coast trade is indicated in the statistics contained in Appen- 
dix D. 

The impetus given to river transportation is illustrated on the Continent, during 
the seventeenth century, by the building of canals connecting rivers. 

In England in the year 1581, the loaders of Enfield and Oldenham presented a 
petition entitled ‘‘ Their undoing by the carriage of graine by water”: “ Many 
thousands of her Majesties subjects within the counties of Hertforde Midl. Cam- 
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receive imports from a distance. This second stage of the munici- 
pal grain trade, in which we can begin to speak of a real trade in 
corn, did not arise at any fixed period of time, but depends, as 
before said, upon the location of each town.”’! That is, the first 
stage was one of land traffic, during which operations were petty 
and restricted by town ordinances. The second, during which 
water was the means of transportation, saw an expansion of 
demand and supply, the slackening and then the abolition of 
restriction, and the consequent development of a considerable 
trade, in which middlemen, seeking their own interests, operated 
according to conditions of natural demand and supply. 

To official England, national and local, the water stage of the 
corn trade meant new anxieties. The metropolis had to be fed, 
and either enemies in time of war or pirates in time of peace 
might cut off the supply of corn sent by water. In 1586 it was 
stated that ‘‘ the Dunkirkers have very latelie taken fower or 
five shippes of Corne comynge for London from beyond the 
Seas and are a great hindrance to the provision of Corne & Cole.” ? 
And in 1630 the London committee on the cause of scarcity and 
high prices reported ‘‘ that Corne, Butter, and Cheese are not 
brought to this Citty from out of Norfolke, Suffolke, and other 
parts by Sea as formerly hath beene accustomed for feare of 
beinge taken by the Dunkerkers as is conceived.” 3 

Perhaps the full significance of the transportation factor in 
metropolitan growth appears all the more forcibly when we re- 
member that, previous to the incoming of railways, no European 
town reached metropolitan proportions unless favorably situated 
for river or coast traffic. Von Thiinen, writing on the eve of 
the introduction of railroads, says without reserve: ‘“‘ There is 
bridge, Bedforde and Essex whiche lyved by the carrynge of corne and other graine 
to the citie of London by Lande, are now utterlye decaied by the transportinge of 
corne and other grayne to the saide citie by the water of Lee.” MS., Br. M., Lansd., 
32, no. 40 (15 Oct.). 

“London is as the Heart is in the Body, and the great Rivers are as its Veins.” 
A. Yarranton, England’s Improvement by Sea and Land, p. 179 (1677). 

1 Deutsche stadtische Getreidehandels politik, p. 14. 

2 MS., Br. M., Lansd., 49 (22 Oct.). 


* MS., Guildhall, London, Journals of the Common Council, xxxv, fol. 225 
[Sept.]. 
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not a single large town which is not situated on a river or canal.” ! 
The towns with water connections were constitutionally able to 
grow, because they could obtain a supply of grain without having 
to pay prohibitive costs of transportation. 

In addition to the two factors in metropolitan growth, the 
fertility of the soil and facilities of transportation, there was a 
third of hardly less importance. This was a favorable location 
along the routes of cosmopolitan trade, a factor which, we may 
say, decided that London, and not Southampton or Bristol, was 
to be the metropolitan center. 

We may conclude therefore, that a town of fair size, not smoth- 
ered by the rivalry of a larger town or by a territorial power, 
could grow to metropolitan proportions only when its corn supply 
was assured * and cheap, its transportation facilities good, and 
its location in accord with the dominant routes of a larger circle 
of trade. 


1 Der isolirte Staat, pt. i, p. 268. 

2 Sombart, in a suggestive essay on the subject of the contribution of the Jews 
to the modern spirit of enterprise (The Jews and Modern Capitalism, p. 13), raises 
the question of the influence of Jewish migration in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries upon the rise of “‘ the new centers of economic life ” in West- 
ern Europe (our metropolitan centers). It seems, however, that these western 
centers began to grow independently of the Jews. The incoming of the Jews was 
perhaps a later, but important, contributory cause of metropolitan development. 

In another place (Luxus und Kapitalismus, pp. 25-44), Sombart seeks to prove 
that the “large town ”’ took its rise in the massing of consumers in some political 
center, for example in London, where about five-sixths of the population, he 
asserts, were members of the court, churchmen, landlords, and state creditors, the 
remaining one-sixth being engaged in trade and industry. 

3 Mr. A. P. Usher remarks (The History of the Grain Trade in France, p. 179): 
“Lyons was never destined to become a great metropolitan center.... The 
population of Lyons was tending to increase more rapidly than the available food 
supply would warrant.” 

Petty argued that by 1800 the population of London would be over five million, 
and that it would not increase much beyond that number because of lack of food. 
“An Essay concerning the multiplication of Mankind ” (1682), p. 21, referred to 
by Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, ii, p. 391. 

Elsewhere, indeed, Petty maintained “ That a Circle of Ground of 35 miles Semi- 
diameter will bear Corn, Garden-stuff, Fruits, Hay and Timber, for the four Million 
690 Thousands Inhabitants of the said City and Circle, so as nothing of that kind 
need be brought from above 35 Miles distance from the said City.” Future Growth 
of London, The Economic Writings of Petty (ed. Hull), i, p. 471. 


CHAPTER: V 


THE CORN LAWS, FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


1. Earty Corn LAws 


TuE laws that had to do with the exchange rather than with the 
production or consumption of corn form the subject of this 
chapter. Not the development of the corn trade policy, but the 
examination of the laws themselves is the chief concern at this 
point.' 

In order to avoid legal and constitutional technicalities, not of 
moment here, the term “law ”’ is taken to apply roughly to a 
general rule of some permanence, having the effect of law 
whether or not in the form of a statute. In this section the laws 
considered are general in scope and refer to corn only incidentally. 
They are, therefore, treated very briefly. 

One of the commonest of early offences on the part of those 
dealing in corn was engrossing. This term has often been 
defined, but its meaning was never clear because it had no 
single technical application. It referred to monopolizing the 
supply of a commodity in any way, whether by forestalling ? 
or by regrating.* It also had a particular meaning, given it by 


1 A convenient list of corn laws is givenby R. E. Prothero (English Farming Past 
and Present, pp. 442-447). Amuch fuller list is to be found in Hansard’s Parliamen- 
tary Debates, xxvii, pp. 669-680 (period 1225-1811). 

The indices to the Statutes of the Realm refer to most but not all of the laws. 
The Interregnum acts are to be found only in special collections. 

Faber and Naudé (see p. 210 below) have written excellent brief accounts of 
these laws together with an explanation of the development of the corn policy, but 
they have omitted some measures of importance, for example, the act dealing with 
mealmen passed in 1650 and the first bounty act of 1672-73, to say nothing of 
minor laws such as the import act of 1324 and the statutes 34 Ed. III, c. 18 and 
1 Eliz., c. 11, § 11, allowing export. 

* Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, pt. i, p. 217, referring to 27 Ed. 
III, st. 1, c. 5; Statutes of the Realm, i, p. 331. 

’ A statute defined engrossing in the second sense given in the text, and then 
added a further explanation, namely, to get into one’s hands “ any other Corne or 
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statute,’ to get into one’s hands “ any Corne growinge in the 
feildes.”’ This seems to have been the nearest approach to a 
technical definition. Finally, to engross was to deal in many 
kinds of commodities instead of only one.? 

To forestall was to go out beyond the borough or market town 
to buy goods coming to market. This was prohibited in the 
Anglo-Saxon period,’ and, indeed, seems to have been the earliest 
form of market monopolizing, or engrossing in the general sense, 
that was put under the ban of the law. The corn trade, however, 
is not specified in this early law which was perfectly general in 
application. But in thirteenth century laws the forestalling of 
corn is specifically mentioned.’ The objection to forestalling 
was that it undermined the public and open market and tended to 
raise prices, and also that it resulted in a loss of local revenue when 
the forestaller was a burgess and the seller of the goods a stranger, 
for while the latter was subject to town tolls, the former was 
not. 

Akin to forestalling, and at times confused with it, was regrat- 
ing. This was the purchase of goods for sale in the same or 
a nearby market. It was prohibited locally from at least the 
thirteenth century onward.® 


Grayne Butter Cheese Fishe or other dead victuall whatsoever within the Realme 
of England to thintent to sell the same agayne.” 5 and 6 Ed. VI, c. 14, Statutes of 
the Realm, iv, p. 148. 

1 [bid. 

Ze 37 HAs Cusems onl Ul Gy 2. 07d ol, DP 370, 362. 

3 Sciendum est enim quod infra trium militarium spacium, ex omni parte extra _ 
civitatem, non debet homo alterum retinere vel impedire, nec eciam cum eo mer- 
catum agere, si in pace civitatis ad eam venire voluerit. Sed cum in civitatem per- 
venerit, tunc sit ei mercatum commune tam pauperi quam diviti. Thorpe, Ancient 
Laws and Institutes, p. 200; First Report of the Royal Commission on Market Rights 
and Tolls, i, pp. 16, 33. 

4 Cf, the following prohibition of 1200 or 1201 made in Ipswich: “‘ that non 
regrater prevy ne straunge go out of the bondys of the forseid market with ynne 
town ne with outen for to bargaynen, ne for to beyen ne forstallyn fysshe comyng 
toward the forseid town to sellyn.”’ Domesday of Ipswich, Black Book of the 
Admiralty (Rolls Series), ii, p. 101. 

5 “ Grain, Fish, Herring or any other Thing to be sold.” Statutes of the Realm, 
i, pp. 203, 204 (late 13th century). 

6 Domesday of Ipswich, Black Book of the Admiralty (Rolls Series), ii, p. 101; 
Records of Norwich (ed. Hudson and Tingey), i, pp. 135, 181. 
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For centuries such attempts to monopolize the local market 
were met by local regulations and national legislation, which 
continued down to modern times. In 1663 some alleviation 
came,! and in 1772 the prohibition of engrossing was abolished. 

Laws providing for general uniformity of measures and against 
false measures were passed in the Anglo-Saxon period.? The 
measures used in dealing in corn were regulated by the assize of 
1197, and by Magna Carta itself, in answer to the demands of the 
barons.’ The great aim was to establish one standard throughout 
England, partly for the convenience of dealers and partly to 
protect consumers. Two obstacles were met with, dishonest 
dealers using false vessels, and the local habit of using measures 
of varying size. It is a well-known fact that local measures 
survived in parts of England down to modern times, especially 
in the west and north. But at least after the early thirteenth 
century, there was a strong tendency to use the London quarter, 
and whatever may have been the measures actually used locally 
in the sale and purchase of grain, accounts were generally 
kept in terms of the standard. 

Some other regulations of measurement should be mentioned. 
Wheat, rye, and barley might be sold only by strike (measure 
stricken level), while oats, malt, and meal might be sold by heap 
(measure heaped up).6 The purveyors of corn for the king’s 
household were prohibited from demanding twenty-one quarters 
to the score.’ 

With insignificant exceptions,’ the central government does 
not seem to have fixed absolutely the price of corn, as was 


1 Regrating was permitted but not forestalling. 15 Car. II,c.7,§3. Statutes 
of the Realm, v, p. 449. 

ebro Geom llnicay i. 

3 Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes, Index under “ Weights:and Measures.” 

4 Roger of Hovedon (Rolls Series), iv, p. 33. 

5 Select Charters (ed. Stubbs), pp. 291, 301. 

® Statutes of the Realm, i, p. 203 (late 13th century). 

T Tbid., p. 262 (1330). 

8 According to the act of 1534 (see below, p. 138), the government had the legal 
right to fix the price of corn. During the years 1549 and 1550 attempts were made 
to put the act in force, apparently without success (Leonard, English Poor Relief, 
p. 51). Afterwards the practice was not often followed, if at all. The evidence 
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occasionally done on the Continent from early days.! It did 
attempt, nevertheless, systematically to prevent bakers from 
gaining too high profits from the sale of bread. This was done 
by the assize of bread, which stipulated how many ounces the 
standard loaf should contain when the price was low, moderate, 
and high.? How far back this goes is unknown. It seems, 
however, to have been in use at least as early as the reign of 
Henry II.? It was made one of the regular articles of inquiry 
of the frank-pledge, and as such was enforced in the local courts in 
a modified form down to modern times. Legally it was abolished 
for London in 1822 and for all England in 1836.4 

The purveyance, or seizure of corn, was early prohibited ® but 
was, nevertheless, persisted in for centuries, as we know from the 
frequent re-enactment of the law against it. The element of 
trade, with which we are concerned, entered in only when the corn 
was purveyed from the dealer or merchant, and not from the 
producer.® 


for this view is that the law of 1563 providing for the fixing of wages states that 
the justices of the peace were to assess wages in accordance with current prices, 
obviously market prices. Laws were later passed, too, which aimed at keeping 
prices low by means of regulations of a different sort (see below, pp. 152 f.). And the 
Book of Orders (Br. M., 6426b 55), which wasa more or less complete codifica- 
tion of government practice and enforced in exceptional years from Elizabeth to 
Charles I, assumes (§ 12) the validity of a market price, ‘“‘ the usual price of the 
Market.” Indeed the justices of the peace were ordered (§ 24) to secure for the 
poor ‘‘ as much favour in the prices, as by their earnest perswasion ” might be possi- 
ble. For other matters relating to the fixing of prices, see above, pp. 68, 77, gI. 

1 See the Frankfort capitulary of 794 printed in Cunningham, Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce, i, p. 501 (ed. 1890). : 

Tn 1304-05 Philippe le Bel fixed the maximum price of grain in Paris at something 
less than half the market price. Fagniez, L’industrie et la classe industrielle, p. 156. 

2 Cunningham, op. cit., i, pp. 502 f. (ed. 1890); Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, 
ii, p. 480 (1202); Statutes of the Realm, i, pp. 202 f. (late 13th century); Report from 
the Committee of the House of Commons on . . . Bread (1815), The Pamphieteer, 
vol. vi. 

3 Cunningham, op. cit., p. 502. Ballard (Borough Charters, pp. 157-158) prints 
two extracts from Newcastle documents which seem to put back the date to Henry 
ie 

4 Webb, B. and S., “ The Assize of Bread,” Economic Journal, xiv, p. 218. 

5 Select Charters (ed. Stubbs), p. 421, § 10 (1266). 

6 See the analysis of purveyance in my article onthe “ Origin of the English 
Customs-Revenue of England,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, xxvii, pp. 112- 


113 (1912). 
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In general, these laws were passed primarily in the interest of 
consumers. In the corn laws to be dealt with in the succeeding 
sections of this chapter, the emphasis is to a large extent upon the 
welfare of the producers. 


2. LEGISLATION REGULATING CORN EXPORTATION 


The object of this and the following sections is to present a 
chronological account of the corn laws with a minimum of com- 
ment. The last chapter, on “ Market Development and the 
Evolution of Corn Policy,” attempts an interpretation of this 
legislation. 

It is not now possible to discover the first corn law that 
affected exportation. The earliest of which we have evidence, 
however, was the prohibition to export without license, which was 
enforced in the reign of Henry II. Further knowledge of this 
law (if law it was) is lacking. 

In 1204 the Great Winchester Assize of Customs provided that 
corn and other victuals might not be exported without license, 
and that corn and certain other goods were freed from the 
fifteenth, the customs newly levied.?, The reason for this exemp- 
tion is not evident. It may have been, however, that the export of 
corn was regarded as a special source of revenue, for which extra 
license fees were exacted. How long the provision requiring a 
license to export was in force cannot be determined. The 
evidence seems to show that the customs granted by the assize 
were collected during a period less than a decade.’ 

The famous Carta Mercatoria of 1303 which granted alien 
merchants a special status in England has been given a prominent 
place among corn laws. The charter was important on account 


1 Simon filius Petri de Wigenhala debet dimidiam marcam pro. blado asportato 
sine licentia. Great Roll of the Pipe, 23 H. Il, p. 136 (1176-77). Cf. ibid., pp. 183- 
184. See also succeeding volumes (printed) down to the volume of the year 30 
H. II, pp. 10, 12, 89, 125-126 (1183-84). 

2 Rotult Litterarum Patentium, i, pt. 1, pp. 42-43. 

’ See my article on “ The Origin of the National Customs-Revenue of England,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, xxvii, pp. 143-144. 

4 Faber, Die Entstehung des Agrarschutzes in England, pp. 70-72; Naudé, Die 
Getreidehandels politik der Europdischen Staaten, pp. 72-73. 
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of the extent of the privileges granted, the number of merchants 
included, and the long period it remained in force. For present 
purposes it may be considered an agreement whereby the mer- 
chants promised to pay a super-tax of 14% on certain cloths, 
horses or other animals, corn, and many other articles in return 
for the perpetual right of exporting and importing them.! But 
the exact measure of importance to the trade in corn which we 
should assign to this charter is not clear. It applied only to 
merchants of the countries mentioned, and granted the privilege 
of exporting corn which, so far as we know, they did not pre- 
viously possess. 

In 1361 partial free-trade was established between England and 
Ireland. The law then passed provided that the people of Eng- 
land, ecclesiastical and lay, who had possessions in both England 
and Ireland might, upon payment of the customs, send their corn, 
beasts, and victuals to Ireland, as well as from Ireland to England.? 
At the same time the exportation of corn from any part of 
England was forbidden, except of course to Ireland; and no one 
was to have a license to export to any place other than Calais 
and Gascony. The king, however, might by ordinance make 
exceptions when he thought best.’ 

Thus we see that the king was to continue to regulate exporta- 
tion as in the past, and that the export trade was under the ban, 
even though it might take place when licensed. The petitions of 
1376, 1382,> and 1383 ® indicate that the prohibition to export 
was strongly supported by the Commons. Although the statute 
in question was modified by the acts of 1394 and 1426, and . 
superseded by the law of 1437, it was repealed only in 1624.’ 

In 1382 the Commons asserted that corn exportation had 
taken place in the past by royal license, and had resulted in a 

1 Rymer, Federa, etc. (Rec. ed.), ii, pt. ii, p. 747 (1302-03). 

2 234 Ed. III, c. 18. Statutes of the Realm, i, p. 368 (1360-61). 

8 34 Ed. III, c. 20. Jbid., i, p. 368. 

4 The Commons petitioned the king to allow no corn to be exported even by 
license, unless it be to Calais or to other lands of the king. ‘This petition was not 
assented to by the king and therefore did not become a law. Rotuli Parliamento- 
TUM, ll, P. 3504. 

6 Tbid., p. 164a, b. 5 Tbid., iii, p. 141b. 

7 21 Jac. I, c. 28, § 11. Statutes of the Realm, iv, pt. 2, p. 1238. 
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dearth; they, therefore, petitioned that this be remedied by an 
absolute prohibition to export. The king in answer decreed that 
a general proclamation should be made prohibiting export 
(except to Berwick-on-Tweed, Calais, Gascony, Brest, and 
Cherbourg), and that no license should be granted contrary to 
the proclamation without the advice of the council and for 
reasonable cause.! 

The importance of this measure is that it shows that neither 
king nor Commons favored unrestricted export, but while the 
king had in practice permitted exportation by license, the 
Commons were in favor of no export at all. All this, however, 
was meant to be temporary, as also was the clause that the assent 
of the council to license export was necessary. 

During the following year, 1383, the Commons again petitioned 
for the prohibition of the exportation of corn, victuals, and arms, 
this time to Scotland. The king’s assent was given but with 
qualification. He agreed that no corn should be sent to Scotland, 
unless license to the contrary were given. 

The act of 1394 was petitioned for by the Commons and agreed 
to by the king. The latter granted to all his subjects of England 
license to export corn to any land they wished, other than to 
enemies. The subsidies and duties due, therefore, were to be 
paid; and to the council was reserved the right to restrain export 
when it seemed for the profit of the realm to do so From the 
reading of the statute it is evident that the government did not 
intend to grant a perpetual right to export, but simply an indef- 
inite permission. Though officially repealed only in 1624,! 
this law practically came to an end, probably not by any abrupt 
abrogation, but by exceptions introduced by administrative 
practice some time before 1426. Not the letter but the spirit of 
the law was broken. 

A petition complaining of such interpretation was drawn up 
and, having received the royal assent, became the statute of 
1426 which read as follows: The king at the special request of the 

1 Rotuli Parliamentorum, iii, p. 141b. 

2 Ibid., iii, p. 164a, b. 

$17 R. II, c. 7. Statutes of the Realm, ii, p. 88 (1393-94). 
* a1 Jac. I, c. 28, § 11. Ibid., iv, pt. 2, p. 1238 (1623-24). 
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Commons willed that the statute [of 1394] be kept in all points, 
reserving to the council, nevertheless, the right to restrain export 
when it seemed advisable.' 

In 1437 an important measure was passed. Since by the act 
of 1361 it had been ordained that no man might carry corn out of 
the realm without the king’s license, the farmers and others, who 
use manurement of their land, could not sell their corn at a prof- 
itable rate to the damage of the realm; the king, willing to 
provide remedy, ordained that any one, even without seeking a 
special license, might export corn and sell it to whatever person 
he would. This was, however, contingent on three conditions: 
the corn was not to go to enemies; the customs were to be paid; 
and the price of corn in the port of shipment was not to exceed 
specified rates, in the case of wheat 6 s. 8 d. per quarter and 
barley 3s. This act was to endure until the next parliament.? 

There are some interesting points in this law. The laws of 
1394 and 1426 were treated as if non-existent, and the law of 
1361 was held to be still in force. Itis evident that the Commons 
desired to recognize the export of corn as normal, and, doubting 
the sympathy of the crown with such a measure, they wished to 
put down in black and white the rights of citizens to export corn, 
when prices were low, without seeking a license. It is probable 
also that although the king assented, he did so only on the 
condition (expressed) that the act should be temporary. 

The statute of 1437 was to last until the next parliament, which 
met late in 1439. Certainly in 1442 this law was regarded as 
dead, and was repealed by the act following it. This latter 
recited the law of 1437, and then declared that since this is not 
now in force, and since many counties along the coast are unable 
to sell the bulk of their corn other than by the over-sea trade, the 
king ordained that the statute [of 1437] should be in force again 
from 8 September, and last till the next parliament, or for ten 
years if parliament did not meet.* The next parliament met in 
February, 1445, and the act then became void. But at this time, 

147R.I1,c. 7. Statutes of the Realm, ii, p. 88. This statute was repealed 
by implication in 21 Jac. I, c. 28, § 11. 

215H.VI,c. 2. Ibid., ii, p. 295 (1436-37). 

3 20H. Vi, c. 6. JTbid., p. 319 (1441-42). 
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since the counties on the sea could not sell the bulk of their 
corn other than by: over-sea traffic, the king willed that the act 
of 1437 should be perpetually in force,! that is, that corn might 
be exported when not above the specified prices. The law of 
1437, twice tentatively enacted, and the third time made per- 
petual, continued in force technically till superseded by Tudor 
legislation. 

It was nearly a century before another export corn law was put 
upon the statute rolls. In 1534 it was enacted that no one 
without a license under the king’s great seal might export any 
corn, beef, mutton, veal, pork, cheese, butter, fowl, and other 
victuals, unless it be for supplying Calais and ships going to 
sea.? 

This was but part of a general regulation concerning victuals, 
the greater part of which provides for the fixing of prices of pro- 
visions by central officials in case complaint was made to them. 
The underlying impulse prompting the enactment was stated to 
be the rise of prices caused by covetous regrators and engrossers. 
Corn appeared as but one item and was not mentioned in two 
of the three sections. The conclusion is inevitable that corn was 
inserted as if it constituted but one phase of the general problem 
of the scarcity and the high prices then prevailing, a problem 
dealt with elsewhere in the statutes of the session.? The central 
government had met the new difficulties some time before the act 
of 15344 which, so far as corn exportation was concerned, was 
therefore not novel nor far-reaching in effect. The extent to 
which this export act was enforced is not clear. Hales, writing 
probably in 15409, seems to assume the existence of the old law of 

1 93H. Vi,c. 5. Statutes of the Realm, ii, p. 331 (1444-45). 


2 25 H.VIII, c. 2,§ 3. Tbid., iii, p.438 (1533-34). Repealed in 1822 by 3 Geo. IV, 
c. 41, § 4. (Chronological Index of 1828, p. 868.) 

Two years later a law was passed, with the intention of providing Calais with 
supplies, decreeing that English and aliens might import into that town victuals, 
corn, wine, salt, fuel, and other things from France, Flanders, or other foreign coun- 
tries, and export the same again without restraint, after the authorities had pur- 
chased what was necessary for the provision of the town. 27H. VIII, c.63. Jbid., 
p. 643. 

Se25 se Villl con reigeel 07d. ppaas One oie 

£ See below, p. 221, n. 12. 
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1437-1 Probably on account of plentiful harvests, royal procla- 
mations, as in the year 1550,? made exceptions to the working of 
the act. 

The next corn law, that of 1555, entitled ‘‘ An Acte to re- 
strayne carrieng of Corne Victuals and Wood over the Sea,” 3 
superseded without abrogating ‘* the act of 1534. It states that 
in spite of earlier acts against exportation, notably that of 1534, 
covetous persons were said to have sent abroad a great quantity 
of corn, cheese, butter, and other victuals as well as wood; this, 
it was alleged, caused a wonderful dearth and extreme prices. 
The unauthorized export of these commodities was, therefore, 
from that time forth prohibited under heavy penalties. Persons 
having license to export, who carried away more corn than they 
ought, were to be fined treble the value of the excess and im- 
prisoned without bail for one year; but at all times hereafter 
any one might export corn at pleasure (unless it be to enemies), 
provided the price was not above a certain level, that is, of wheat 
6s. 8d., rye 4s. and barley 3 s. per quarter. 

It is to be noted that scarcity and high prices were still the 
paramount issues. The wording of the title, the general spirit 
of the law, and the position of the clause granting permission to 
export, suggest that the law was originally intended to check 
exportation, but that qualified exportation was allowed as the 
result of a compromise, probably in answer to the demands of 
such a corn-growing district as East Anglia. 

In the act of 1559, regulating the administration of the cus- 
toms, the export of corn from Norfolk and Suffolk was allowed 


1 “ Ve have a lawe made that no corne shall passe over and it be above a noble 
the quarter; yf it be under ye give fre libertie for it to passe over.’”’ Hales, A Dis- 
course of the Common Weal of this Realm of England, p. 54 (1549). Such seems to 
have been the opinion of Gardiner writing to Somerset in the reign of Edward VI. 
See Merriman, Thomas Cromwell, i, p. 123. 

2 “Tf Wheat is soldat 6s.8d., Malt 5s., Beans and Pease 4s., Oats 3 s.4d., Rye 
5s. a quarter, it shall be lawful to export them.” Bibliotheca Lindesiana, Royal Proc- 
Jamations of the Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns, i, no. 389 (24 Sept., 1550). 

“Export prohibited . . . of grain and food.” Ibid., no. 390 (20 Oct., 1550). 

3 yand2P.andM.,c. 5. Statutes of the Realm, iv, pt. 1, p. 243 (1554-55). 

4 In March, 1572, three corn laws were held to be valid, those of 1533-34, 1554- 
55,1563, MS., Br. M., Lansd., 16, s 
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when the prices were at or under the following rates, wheat 6 s. 
8 d. per quarter, barley and malt 3 s. 4 d., oats and oats malted 
2s., peas and beans 4s.,ryeand mistlin 5s. Nothing in this act 
was to deflect the corn trade from its accustomed course.' 

Two points are here of interest. The act of 1555 was evidently 
regarded as of uncertain meaning, and as not giving the unde- 
niable right to export that East Anglia sought. And the export 
of corn from other parts of England was held to be of little or no 
importance, though by no means to be discouraged.” 

The second export corn law of Elizabeth, in 1563, of greater 
importance than the first, supplanted the acts of both 1555 and 
1559. This act in providing for the encouragement of the navy 
by the stimulation of shipping, the fish trade, and the export of 
corn, declared that under the act of 1555 no owner of a ship in 
which corn was illegally exported was to suffer, unless he were a 
party to the crime; and that any of the queen’s subjects might 
export to any foreign land wheat, rye, barley, malt, peas, and 
beans on condition that English-born subjects were the sole 
owners of the ships, and that the price of corn was not above the 
specified rates, in the case of wheat 10 s. per quarter, rye, peas, 
and beans 8 s., barley and malt 6s. 8d. 

This statute as a whole is strongly mercantilistic. Shipping, 
manufactures, fisheries, and agriculture (tillage and pasturage) 
were all to be encouraged. The corn export trade was ostensibly 
given whole-hearted support; the only specified restraint was 
that arising from high prices. It is clear that the clauses 
relating to corn, although only two out of thirty-four, were not 
after-thoughts nor late insertions, the result of compromise. 
It was apparently the very decisiveness and possible importance 
of the new departure in policy which led to the inclusion of a 
clause limiting the act to ten years. 


1 1 Eliz.,c.11, § 10. Statutes of the Realm, iv, pt. 1, p. 374 (1558-59). See be- 
low, p. 231. 

? Tn this same session it was enacted that any subject, shipping goods abroad in 
a ship not owned by Englishmen and with the master and most of the mariners 
not English, was to pay aliens’ duties. From this, masts, raffe, pitch, tar, and 
corn were excepted. Jbid., p. 375. 


3 5 Eliz., c. 5. Ibid., pp. 422-428 (1562-63). See below, p. 231, n. 3. 
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, But before the ten year period had elapsed, this act was re- 
placed by the law of 1571, expressly stated to be in the interest of 
tillage. It contains the following provisions. (1) Subjects of the 
queen were given permission to export corn without any restraint 
at any time on these conditions, that it should go to nations in 
amity, that the ships carrying it should be owned solely by 
Englishmen, and that prices should be reasonable and moderate 
in the counties from which export was contemplated. (2) Local 
authorities were to consult with the inhabitants of their districts 
and make known by proclamation whether the local supply of 
corn would permit its export during the year. These proclama- 
tions were to be issued only after the central government had 
given its assent. (3) The queen was to receive for poundage 
12d. on every quarter of wheat and 8 d. on every quarter of other 
kinds of grain exported without special license, and double this 
sum when with special license. (4) The queen might at any time 
prohibit the export either from one district or from the country 
as a whole. 

This is the first statute of more than a few lines that deals 
wholly with the export corn trade. The administration of the 
act was left with the local authorities who were to determine 
when prices were reasonable, and when the local supply would 
justify exportation. The government was still apprehensive of 
scarcity but was inclined to allow exportation in order to im- 
prove tillage and to increase the revenue. 

In 1593 was passed one of those “ continuing ”’ laws, of increas- 
ing frequency in the Tudor period, which contains hidden away . 
within its unrelated clauses certain corn regulations. It per- 
mitted the exportation of corn on certain specified conditions. 
It was not to exceed the following prices, in the case of wheat 
20 s. per quarter, rye, peas, and beans 13 s. 4 d., barley and malt 
12 s. A payment was required of 2s. as poundage on every 
quarter of wheat and 16 d. on every quarter of all other grain. 
But licenses already granted to individuals and corporations 
for exporting corn were not to be subject to the new conditions; 
and the queen might at any time prohibit by proclamation 


1 73 Eliz.,c. 13. Statutes of the Realm, iv, pt. 1, p. 547. See below, p. 231, n. 8. 
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the export of corn from any one district or from the realm as a 
whole. 

By this act the administration of the export trade was taken 
out of the hands of the local authorities. One standard of prices 
was to hold for all England as had been the case before the act of 
1571. The queen’s right to prohibit exportation was again 
affirmed. 

The first of the Stuart corn laws, found in an act of 1604, for 
continuing, revising, and repealing divers statutes, provided that 
any subject of the king might export corn when the following 
conditions were fulfilled. Prices were not to be above 26s. 8 d. 
per quarter for wheat, 15 s. for rye, peas, and beans, 14 s. for 
barley or malt. The corn was to be shipped only to peoples in 
amity and transported in ships owned by English-born subjects. 
A poundage was to be paid at the rate of 2 s. per quarter of 
wheat, and 16 d. for every quarter of any other kind of grain. 
At all times the king might prohibit the export of corn from 
any one district or from the country as a whole.’? 

This act simply shows the continuation of the privileges of the 
acts of 1437, 1555, and 1593, together with the effort to keep 
the maximum price at which corn might be exported in accord 
with rising prices. 

In another act for continuing, revising, and repealing of 
statutes, passed in 1624, the maximum price at which corn might 
be exported was raised to the following rates, wheat 32 s. per 
quarter, rye 20s., peas, beans, barley, and malt 16 s.3 

With the law of 1627, the series of ‘‘ continuing ” acts came to 
anend. It permits subjects born in the realm to transport corn, 
to buy it to sell again in markets and out of markets, and to export 
it abroad. The conditions as to maximum prices, custom rates, 
and English ownership remained as before. The usual clause is 


1 35 Eliz.,c. 7,§5. Statutes of the Realm, iv, pt. 2, p. 855 (1592-93). See below, 
p. 231. See also 39 Eliz., c. 2, § 1; ibid., p. 893 (1597-98). 

2 1 Jac.I,c.25. Ibid., p. 1050 (1603-04). This statute is referred to in “ An 
Acte for Transportacon of Beere over the Seas,” passed in 1605-06. 3 Jac. I, 
Cli L0id spin kOo 7. 

8 21 Jac. I,c. 28,§ 3. Ibid., p. 1237 (1623-24). 
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added, reserving to the king the right at any time to prohibit the 
export of corn locally or nationally.! 

The only export law which was passed during the Interregnum 
somewhat resembled the act of 1627. According to this law, 
dated 1656,” both aliens and denizens * might export ‘ corn freely 
when prices were not above 4o s. per quarter for wheat, 24 s. for 
rye, peas, and beans, 20 s. for barley and malt, and 16s. for oats. 
Denizens were to pay 1s. customs per quarter of wheat, and 
corresponding prices for other grain, aliens to pay treble the rate. 
And natives were to use only those ships that truly belonged to 
them. 

In the case of this corn law, as in so many instances, the 
Restoration parliaments confirmed the measures of the Inter- 
regnum period. The maximum rates of the law of 1656 were 
maintained by the law of 1660, but the clause imposing higher 
customs upon aliens reduced the burden to twice the rate paid by 
natives.® 

The act of 1663 brings to an end the array of laws permitting 
export when prices were not above certain levels, in this case, 
wheat 48 s. per quarter, rye, peas, and beans 32 s., barley, malt, 
and buckwheat 28 s., and oats 13s. 4d.° This act was passed 
to; encourage trade, but its export provisions were less novel 
than the section on imports which will be later summarized. 

A noteworthy law was enacted’ which, unlike its predecessors, 
remained on the statute book for generations.2 For the 


13 Car.I,c.5,§6. Statutes of the Realm, v, p. 30. 

2 Printed in London, 1657, by Henry Hills and John Field (ten pages). 

3 The meaning of this badly-drawn statute is not clear. ‘The text is in part: it 
shall ‘‘ be lawfull for any person or persons, being Natives of this Commonwealth, 
to carry or transport of his own, and to buy to sell again in Marketts and out of 
Marketts, and to keep or sell, or carry and transport, and for any other person or 
persons, to transport any or all these several sorts of Corn and Grain.” 

4 The word “ export ” does not occur in the text but is in the title, “ An Act for 
the Exportation of Several commodities of the Breed Growth and Manufacture of 
this Commonwealth.” 

5 x2 Car. II, c. 4, §§ 1, 11. Statutes of the Realm, v, pp. 181, 183. 

6 rs Car. II, c. 7. Ibid., p. 449. 

Coy) (Caye, JUL eh mgs, Iaith Na, Os Oss. 

8 Repealed, except as to Ireland, 44 Geo. III, c. rog, § 1. 
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improvement of tillage and the common welfare of England, it 
was ordained that all persons, native and foreign, might at any 
time after 24 June, 1670, regardless of the price, export corn on 
the sole condition of paying the customs imposed in 1660. 

This policy of encouragement to exportation found further 
expression in the first corn bounty act, passed nearly three years 
later! Like so many other corn laws, it occupied a very incon- 
spicuous position in the statute-book. It is the second last 
section of a long statute (containing thirty-two clauses), which 
granted to the crown a large subsidy. This explains why the 
law has so long remained unknown, and why the belief has pre- 
vailed among historians that the act of 1689 (1 W. & M., c. 12) 
was the “ first’ corn bounty act in English history.2. So firm 
was this belief that even where the earlier bounty has thrust 
itself forward, it has been denied its proper identity. Not only 
do we know much concerning its history, but we have the act 


1 See my article “‘ The Corn Bounty Experiment of Charles II,” Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, xxiv, pp. 419-422. 

2 “ This [the act of 1689] was the first Law for allowing any Bounty on Corn 
exported.” Anderson, Origin of Commerce, ii, p. 189 (1764). 

“ This was the first law for allowing any bounty on corn exported.” Macpher- 
son, Annals of Commerce, ii, p. 634 (1805). 

“At the Revolution, however, a new policy was adopted.” Lecky, History of 
England, vii, pp. 245-246. 

In 1689 was taken “ the new and surprising step of enacting a bounty on the 
export of grain.” R. Somers, Encyclopaedia Britannica (gth ed.), vi, p. 410. 

“The only law of the latter kind [bounty on exportation] is the famous Bounty 
Act of William and Mary.” J. E. T. Rogers, in Palgrave, Dictionary of Political 
Economy, i, p. 423. 

“ Daher finden wir denn auch 1683 bereits theoretisch formulirt den Gedanken, 
dass es im Interesse des KGnigs sei, eine Primie fiir die Ausfuhr von Korn einzufiih- 
ren.” Faber, Die Entstehung des Agrarschutzes in England, p. 112 (1888); Naudé, 
Die Getreidehandels politik der Europdischen Staaten vom 13. bis zum 18. Jahrhun- 
dert, p. 101 (1896), knowing only of the act of 1689, accepts Faber’s view. 

“The bounty system on exported corn was first instituted in 1689.” Atton and 
Holland, The King’s Customs, p. 144 n. (1908). 

“The bounty on corn, first granted in 1688 and abolished in 1814.” Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (11th ed., 1910), iv, p. 324. 

“The only example of bounties on exported corn is the Bounty Act of 1689.” 
F. Bower, A Dictionary of Economic Terms, under “‘ Corn Laws” (undated). 

3’ By the indexer of the Calendar of State Papers (Domestic, Car. II, xviii, 1676— 
77, Pp. 628), who connects the bounty with 22 Car, II, c. 13. 
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itself, which, though not to be found in the statutes at large, is 
printed, yet not indexed, in the Statutes of the Realm. 
According to the reading of the act it was to last only from the 
first of the session in 1673, that is from 4 February to the last 
day of the session following the close of a period of three years, 
that is, according to the official decision,? to 13 May, 1678. But 
the accounts of the corn bounty debentures * show that the period 
of actual enforcement lay between the year 1674-75 4 (Michael- 
mas to Michaelmas) and the year 1680-81 (Michaelmas to 
Michaelmas). It is evident that the original official decision was 
revoked, though the circumstances of the case are unknown; and 


1 The act reads in part as follows: ‘‘ And to the end that all Owners of Land 
whereupon this Taxe [direct tax of £1,238,750 to be raised within 18 months] prin- 
cipally lyeth may be the better enabled to pay the same by rendering the labours 
of the husbandmen in raising corne and graine more valuable by exportation of the 
same into forreigne parts which now is already at a very low rate and that the Na- 
tion in generall may have her stocke increased by the returns thereof. Bee it fur- 
ther enacted that for the space of three years from the first day of this Session of 
Parlyament and from thenceforward to the end of the next Session of Parlyament 
when Mault or Barley (Winchester Measure) is or shall be at twenty fower shillings 
a quarter, Rye thirty two shillings a quarter and Wheate forty eight shillings a 
quarter or under in any Port or Ports of this Kingdome or Dominion of Wales every 
Merchant or other person who shall putt on Shipboard in English Shipping (the 
Master and two thirds of the Marriners at least being His Majestyes Subjects) any 
sorts of the corne aforesaid . . . shall have and receive . . . for every quarter of 
Barley or Mault ground or unground two shillings and six pence, for every quarter 
of Rye ground or unground three shillings and six pence, for every quarter of 
Wheate ground or unground five shillings.” 25 Car. I, c. 1, § 31. Siatutes of the 
Realm, v, p. 781 (1672-73). 

2 “Whereas the parliament was yesterday the 13th May prorogued by his 
Majesty Wee thinke fit to let you know that grayn or Corne exported directed by 
the Act made the 25 year of his Majesty’s Reigne Entitled an Act for Raiseing the 
sume of £1,238,750 for the supply of his Majesty’s Extraordinary ocassions is de- 
termined and at an End soe that for any of the corne therein menconed, which shall 
be shipped from and after the said time for Exportacon you are to make noe pay- 
ment or allowance, but Collect the Custome due for the same.” Dated “ Custom 
house London 14° May 1678,’’ Yarmouth Custom House, Orders, fol. 96. 

2 Appendix G. 

4 Up to 29 June, 1675, the London officials had apparently not sent all the neces- 
sary instructions to the customers at Stockton. A letter of the above date, written 
in London and sent to the Stockton officials, reads: ‘“‘ The book of rates will bee 
provided & sent you by the stationer wherein the said Clause [concerning the 
bounty] is printed att larg[e].” MS., Stockton Customs House, Book of Instruc- 
tions, vol. 1675-1714, under entry date of 30 Oct., 1675, 
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it also seems that, since the bounty was a year or more late in 
coming into effect owing to the high price of corn, its operation 
was extended to cover a period of the same length of time as that 
specified in the act, that is in all about five and one-quarter years. 

The bounty system was re-introduced in the act for the 
encouragement of the exportation of corn in the year 1689. 
Since it had been found by experience, so runs the preamble, that 
the exportation of corn abroad, when the price at home was low, 
had been a great advantage not only to the owners of land but to 
the trade of the whole realm, it was, therefore, enacted that a 
bounty of corn should be given when wheat should be at 48 s. per 
quarter or under, rye 32 s., malt or barley 24s. at any port in 
England or Wales. Export should take place in English ship- 
ping with the master and two-thirds of the mariners English; 
and the corn should not be landed again. The bounty was to be 
5 s. on each quarter of wheat, 3 s. 6 d. on each quarter of rye, and 
2s.6d. on each quarter of barley and malt, ground or unground.! 

The influence of this act in English economic history is a matter 
of dispute, but the discussion of this question lies beyond our 
feld. 

When these laws regulating exportation are chronologically 
arranged, nine groups of important corn laws may be noted. 
The first consists of the law of 1361 prohibiting export. The 
second is the law of 1394 permitting export. The third is the 
law of 1437 establishing machinery for regular uninterrupted 
export. The fourth is the statute of 1534 which prohibited 
unlicensed export. The fifth contains the three acts of 1555, 
1559, and 1563 which restored the Lancastrian maximum price 
clause of the law of 1437. The sixth is the law of 1571 allowing 
export when prices were reasonable. The seventh group is the 
largest of all. Beginning with the act of 1594 and ending with 
that of 1663, it restored the price provision of the third and fifth 
groups. The eighth is the act of 1670 allowing export regardless 
of prices. The ninth and last comprises the two bounty acts. 
Thus it is evident that there were three changes of policy, alter- 
nating between prohibitions and permission of exportation. Corn 


11 W.&M.,c. 12. Statutes of the Realm, vi, p. 62 (1688-89). 
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export was prohibited either almost completely, as by the law 
of 1361 or only partially as in that of 1534. Or exportation was 
permitted (a) by general license as by the law of 1 394, (b) under 
certain price maxima as by the laws of 1437, 1555, 1559, 1563, 
1593, 1604, 1624, 1627, 1656, 1660, and 1663, (c) by the provision 
that prices were to be reasonable before export might take place, 
as by the law of 1571, (d) by allowing export without restriction 
as in the law of 1670, or (e) by encouraging it by bounty as pro- 
vided by the acts of 1673 and 1689. 


3. LEGISLATION REGULATING CORN IMPORTATION 


The Carta Mercatoria of 1303 is the first law, or first document 
having the effect of law, to be recorded on the subject of the 
importation of corn. In return for a super-tax of 14%, alien 
merchants were to have the right to import corn and certain 
other merchandise under very favorable circumstances.! 

Important as was this charter to the alien merchants in their 
general dealings, it is doubtful if it meant much to the import corn 
trade, for, so far as is known, aliens had formerly been allowed to 
import, and this was merely a confirmation of the right. 

An act of 1324, of narrow application, had to do with only the 
Irish trade. It ordained that no royal official was to arrest any 
ships or goods of aliens or denizens; and that all merchants and 
others were free to import from Ireland their corn, victuals, and 
other merchandise into England and Wales, on payment of the 
customs due, and on security being given that the corn should not 
go to the Scots or other enemies.? 

Another act somewhat similar in character was passed in 1361. © 
The people of England, as well religious as others, who had their 
possessions in Ireland, might import their corn, beasts, and 
victuals into England, as well as carry them from England to 
Ireland.’ 

A new departure was made in 1463 when an interesting law of 
general scope was passed. ‘The statute of which this corn law 

1 Rymer, Federa, etc. (Rec. ed.), ii, pt. 2, p. 747- 


2 17 Ed. II, c. 3. Statutes of the Realm, i, p. 193 (1323-24). 
3 34 Ed. III, c. 18. Ibid., p. 368 (1360-61). 
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forms but one section was passed at the demand of the Commons, 
for the protection of England’s manufactures and agriculture. 
It stated that the laborers and occupiers of husbandry in England 
were daily put to a grievous loss by the importation of corn from 
other lands, and that this was especially the case when corn 
grown in England was at a low price. No one, therefore, from 
24 June, 1463, was to import as merchandise or otherwise, any 
wheat, rye, or barley not grown in England, Ireland, or Wales, 
at any time that the price at the place of importation was not 
above the specified rates, wheat 6s. 8d., rye 4s., and barley 3 s.? 

In 1624 the act of 1463 was repealed as long since out of date.* 
The rise of prices had made the fifteenth century rates, at which 
corn might be imported, of no practical use. 

Just two hundred years elapsed between the enactment of the 
first and second important laws dealing with the importation of 
corn. The expressed aim of the Restoration statute of 1663 was 
to encourage tillage in order to make trade flourish. Besides 
permitting the exportation and the engrossing of corn, the act 
declared that when prices were not high, a heavy duty was to be 


1 Rotuli Parliamentorum, v, p. 5044. 

Stow (Survey of London, ed. Kingsford, i, p. 233) conjectures that this act was 
caused by the great amount of corn brought into England by the Hanseatic mer- 
chants. In this Stow is not to be followed, for he was probably antedating by 
about a century the corn importing activities of these merchants. 

2 3Ed.IV,c. 2. Statutes of the Realm, ii, p. 395. 

A law of 1448-49 dealt with the use to which money received from the sale of 
imported corn should be put. It ordained that all merchants, aliens, and denizens, 
importing corn, victuals, or any other merchandise, should export, not English coin 
or bullion, but English goods. 27H. VI, c. 3.  Jbid., ii, p. 350. 

3 21 Jac. I, c. 28. Tbid., iv, pt. 2, p. 1238 (1623-24). 

4 The second navigation act, passed in 1660, decreed that no masts, timber, 
boards, salt, pitch, tar, rosin, hemp, flax, raisins, figs, prunes, olive oils, corn or 
grain, sugar, potash, wines, vinegar, or spirits were to be imported except in the 
ships of the country of the origin of the goods, or in English ships, owned by English 
subjects and under an English master with three-quarters of the crew Englishmen. 

This act was passed probably with no thought of increasing or diminishing the 
importation of corn. The aim was to encourage and to increase English, at the 
expense of foreign, shipping. Whatever may have been the intention, it is likely 
that the import corn trade would in fact suffer from such restriction. 12 Car. II, 
c. 18, § 8. Tbid., v, p. 248. 

The navigation act of 1651 (Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, c. 22, pp. 176-177) does 
not specifically mention corn. 
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paid on imported corn. The duty was 5s. 4d. per quarter of 
wheat, when the latter was not over 48 s., 4s. for rye, peas, and 
beans when not over 32 s., 2s. 8 d. for barley and malt when not 
over 28s., 2s. for buckwheat when not over 28 s., and rs. 4 d. 
for oats when not over 13 s. 4 d.!_ By implication, the old rates 
were to hold when prices were higher than those expressed. 

This was the first time in English history that English agri- 
culture was protected by high import corn duties. Clearly the 
government was bending every effort to make agricultural pro- 
duction for the market a profitable occupation. 

In 1670 this policy was carried to its logical conclusion. The 
English market was guaranteed to native producers of corn when 
prices were low. When prices were moderate, they were given a 
great advantage over foreign producers. And only when prices 
were distinctly high could corn be imported at anything like 
reasonable rates. This was accomplished by creating three 
ranges of prices: the first was up to 53 s. 4 d., and while prices 
were within this range the importer had to pay a duty of 16s. 
per quarter; the second 53s. 4 d. to 80s. when 8 s. were due; 
and the third above 80 s. when the older and lower rates had to 
be paid.? 

Trial proved this law ineffectual, because of the lack of ma- 
chinery for determining the market price. The corn dealers were 
accused of raising the price in the district where they imported a 
cargo, so that they would have less duty to pay — “ to defraud 
us [the king] of the higher duty due by Law.” * 

By way of remedy, “‘ An Additionall Act for the Improvement 
of Tillage” was passed in 1685. It commenced by reciting the act | 
of 1670. ‘Then it stated that since no provision had been made 
for the determination of prevailing prices, great quantities of corn 
had been imported without paying the duties as prescribed by the 
act of 1670. Asa remedy it was ordered that justices of the peace 
within the counties to which the corn was imported were to learn 
what the current price was and to certify this to the customs 


1 yo Car. II, c. 7. Statutes of the Realm, v, p. 449. 
2 22 Car. II, c. 13. Ibid., p. 685. 
3 MS., Treasury Office, Council Register, Jac. I, i, fol. 521. 
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official, so that it might be hung up within the customs house. 
London prices were to be certified by the mayor, aldermen, and 
justices of the peace of London. The duty upon foreign corn 
imported was to be paid according to these certified prices.’ 

It seems, indeed, that this act, like the one it amended, had 
comparatively little effect, since two years later in 1687 the law of 
1685 2 was again proclaimed. This suggests either that it had not 
yet been made known to the local officials or that it had been 
neglected by them. Governor Pownall’s testimony, made in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, was that it had not been 
“actually carried into execution,” * though it was not repealed 
till the beginning of the last decade of the century.‘ 

This legislation may be thus summarized. There were but 
three noteworthy general corn laws dealing with importation 
during the period. The first (1463) came late, and though not 
repealed till 1624, it was made inoperative by the rise of prices 
and, therefore, was in force little more than two generations. 
Two centuries later came the second and the third (1663 and 1670) 
and these like the first aimed to keep out foreign corn. In other 
words, from 1100 to 1463, so far as we know, no corn law checking 
importation was in existence; and from about 1550 to 1663 no 
import corn law was actually in force. The significance of this 
legislation will appear more clearly in a later connection;® at 
present it suffices to observe that in the earlier period restriction 
of corn importation was unnecessary, in the later not advisable. 
Up to the fifteenth century the English farmer had no serious 
foreign competition to fear, and after the fifteenth century the 
government dreaded to leave him without such competition. 


4. LEGISLATION CONCERNING CORN DEALERS 


We have surveyed some of the national laws which affected the 
dealer in corn, such as those that regulated forestalling, regrating, 
weights and measures,’ and foreign trade.’ Municipal legislation 


1; Jac. Il, c. 19. Statutes of the Realm, vi, p. 21. 
2 Council Register, Jac. I, i, fol. 52r. 
3 A. Young, Political Arithmetic, p. 304. 
4 31 Geo. III, c. 30, § 1. 8 Ch. 
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6n the subject of the corn middleman,! and governmental ordi- 
nances regulating those engaged in the domestic trade will be 
considered later.? : 

In this section an examination is made only of those national 
laws which gave to alien merchants certain corn trading privileges 
within the English towns and in the country as a whole, and 
national measures that dealt in a general way with the occupation 
of a corn middleman. 

It is a striking commentary upon the history of the corn trader 
that there were so few laws passed which singled him out for 
special legislation. Generally the laws had reference to all 
merchants, alien cr denizen, or to dealers in victuals. For this 
reason, then, most of the acts outlined here have no exclusive 
reference to the corn trade. 

The status of aliens trading in the towns of medieval England 
is part of the wider subject of town economy with its character- 
istic town monopoly, which led to the exclusion of aliens from 
certain activities such as retailing and selling to other aliens, 
under any but prescribed conditions. In England in the four- 
teenth century the central government stepped in and threw the 
weight of its power on the side of the alien. In the laws that were 
passed, favoring the foreign merchant, the purchase and sale of 
corn in the towns were given prominence, but corn is only one of 
the articles of traffic mentioned. 

In 1303 the Carta Mercatoria gave to alien merchants, in 
return for extra import and export duties, special trading privi- 
leges within the English towns, notably the right to deal with | 
aliens as well as denizens, and to sell by retail both mercery and 
spices.$ 

The exclusive policy of the towns was condemned in 1335. By 
way of remedy the king decreed that all merchants, strangers, and 
denizens, who wished to buy or sell corn, wines, avoirdupois, 
flesh, fish and other victuals, wool, cloth, wares, merchandise, and 
all other vendible goods, might do so freely in any city, borough, 
town, seaport, fair, market or elsewhere in the realm, either 


1 Ch. VI, § 1. 2 Ch. VIII, § 6. 
3 Rymer, Federa, etc. (Rec. ed.), ii, pt. 2, p. 747 (1302-03). 
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within a private franchise or without; it was also ordained that 
such goods might be sold to aliens as well as to denizens.1 

This law was recited in a statute of 1351 and ordered to be 
kept. It was likewise explicitly stated that dealers in victuals and 
other goods, aliens as well as denizens, might sell in gross or by 
retail to whomever they would.” 

In 1378 a similar law was enacted which expressed more fully 
the articles of commerce.* All merchants, according to this 
statute, whether aliens or denizens, might buy and sell corn, flesh, 
fish and other victuals, spices, fruit, fur, small wares, silk, gold and 
silver wire, and handkerchiefs, in London or other cities, bor- 
oughs, seaports, fairs, markets, and other places, either by retail 
or in gross, to whomever they would, denizens or foreigners. 

The native, as well as the foreign corn dealer, came in for special 
legislative consideration. This was quite apart from forestalling, 
regrating, or engrossing (in the sense of monopolizing). Indeed, 
the object of these enactments was to create a legal status for the 
corn middleman engaging in the domestic trade. 

The first act of importance in this connection was passed in 
1552. It declared that the purchase of corn, fish, butter, and 
cheese by any badger, lader, kidder, or carrier was lawful when he 
had been licensed by three justices of the peace of the district. 
Such badger was, however, to sell or deliver in the open fair or 
market, or to another victualler or private person for household 
use, or he was to make provision for a city, borough, town corpo- 
rate, ship, castle, or fort. Forestalling was prohibited. Any 
one having corn enough for seed and for household use, who 
bought more to sell in the market or fair, even at the prevailing 
prices, would be under penalty of the law. Any one authorized 
by three justices of the peace of the district might ship corn and 
cattle coast-wise under cocket, but he had to return a certificate 
that he had unloaded his cargo according to the specification of 
the cocket. When the price of corn was commonly not above a 
certain rate (wheat 6 s.8 d., rye and mistlin 5 s., peas and beans 


1g Ed. III, st. 1,c. 1. Statutes of the Realm, i, p. 260. 
2 25 Kd. Il, st. 3, c. 2... Lbid., i, p. 315 (1350-51). 
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48., barley and malt 3 s. 4 d., oats and malted oats 2 s.), then it 
was to be lawful for any one “not forstallinge to buy, engrosse 
and kepe in his or their garners or houses” such corn as might 
be desired.! 

This law, at first tentative, was continued for short periods by 
various acts, the last of which was passed in the first year of 
Elizabeth,? until it was finally made perpetual in the thirteenth 
year of her reign. Enforced with evident difficulty in the six- 
teenth century 4 and to some extent in the seventeenth,® it was 
repealed only in the eighteenth. But in fact it is doubtful if the 
last and in some respects the most important clause of the act was 
in operation for any length of time owing to the great rise of prices 
that took place in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Never before did the middleman enjoy so clearly defined a 
legal recognition. Provided with a license and subject only to 
the prohibition of forestalling, he might buy and lay up corn 
when prices were low, and ship it along the coast. 


1 5 &6Ed. Vic. 14. Statutes of the Realm, iv, pt. 1, p. 148 (1551-52). Compare 
the following proclamation: 

“No person may buy to sell again any grain, ‘ misselyn,’ or meale on pain of 
forefeiture of goods bought, and half his lands and goods, half penalty to informer. 
Brewers and bakers may buy for trade use. Innkeepers may sell Beanes, Pease, 
and Oats to guests. Broggers and common carriers may buy and sell to Brewers, 
Bakers, &c., not having more than tro quarters of any one kind of grain in stock at 
once.” Bibliotheca Lindesiana, Royal Proclamations of the Tudor and Stuart 
Sovereigns, i, no. 389 (24 Sept., 1550). 

In the following month the ten quarters were raised to twenty. Tbid., no. 390 
(20 Oct., 1550). 

2 1 Eliz., c. 18, § 1. Statutes of the Realm, iv, pt. 1, p. 380. 

3 73 Eliz.,c. 25. Ibid., p. 560. 

4 About the year 1565-66, this law was held to be of little or no effect. Commis- 
sions were at that time sent out to local authorities to check the activities of 
engrossers, forestallers, and regrators. MS., R. O., State Papers, Domestic, Eliza- 
beth, xxxix, no. 16. 

In 1570 the Lord Mayor of York tried to enforce the act. The History and An- 
tiquities of . . . York (York, 1788), i, p. 294. 

About 1572 a grant for 21 years was made by the queen to Eduard of 
the sole privilege of enforcing the acts of 1552 and 1571 and of granting licenses to 
traffic in corn, cattle, and other articles. State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xc, 
no. 36. 

5 In 1650 the London authorities ordered that the badgers should be licensed 
under £40 security under the act of 1563. MS., Guildhall, Repertory, \xi, fol. 4 
(9 Nov.). 6 x2 Geo. ITI, c. 71, § 1. 
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During the parliamentary session of 1563, so notable for its 
economic legislation, there was passed a rather detailed act con- 
cerning the licensing of badgers of corn and drovers of cattle. 
After having recited the act of 1552, this statute ordered that no 
drover of cattle, badger, lader, kidder, carrier, buyer, or trans- 
porter of corn or grain, butter, or cheese was to be licensed except 
in the general and open quarter sessions of the peace; only those 
should be licensed who had been in the shire during the three 
preceding years, were married men of the age of at least 
thirty, and were householders and not household servants or 
retainers; licenses were to be good for one year only. All 
drovers of cattle, badgers, laders, kidders and carriers, or buyers 
of corn, grain, butter, or cheese were to give surety not to fore- 
stall nor engross. The clerk of the peace was to keep a register of 
names of those licensed together with their place of residence and 
the date of the granting of the license; this register was to be 
kept so that it might be known how many licenses had been 
granted. No person under authority of a license might buy corn 
or grain, to sell again, except in the open fair or market, unless 
he had a special license authorizing him to do so. No city or 
town corporate was to be injured by this act; both might license 
purveyors for their provision as formerly.! 

By this act the license system was made more efficient, and 
two kinds of licenses were sharply differentiated, the one permit- 
ting the purchase of corn only in the open market, and the other, 
a special license, providing for such purchase even outside the 
market. 

In 1571 the same act that made that of 1552 perpetual further 
ordered that no one was to be a buyer, badger, kidder, or carrier 
of corn, cattle, butter, cheese, or other victuals, except as author- 
ized by the law of 1563, thereby indicating the determination of 
parliament to keep the law in force.? 

By the law of 1627 it was enacted that any subject might buy 
and sell corn or grain in markets and out of markets, and keep, 
sell, or transport it within England, or send it abroad. But this 


1 5 Eliz.,c. 12. Statutes of the Realm, iv, pt. 1, p. 439 (1562-63). 
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was conditioned on low prices, that is, when wheat was not over 
32 S., rye 20 S., and peas, beans, barley, and malt 16 s.} 

This act, as far as the price limit for the storage and sale of 
corn was concerned, superseded the law of 1552, but, in turn, was 
not often applicable since prices continued to rise so that those 
specified in this act did not Jong prevail. 

The Commonwealth parliament in 1650 quoted the act of 
1552 as still on the statute books and applied its penalties to the 
offence of engrossing. ‘“‘ Forasmuch as of late time,” ran the act, 
“ there hath been great spoil and destruction made of Wheat, and 
other Corn and Grain of all sorts, and converting the same into 
Meal and Flour, and selling the same in private Houses, Ware- 
houses and Shops, without bringing the same into the common 
and publique Markets ”’; it is enacted that from 20 November, 
1650, no one shall buy wheat or other grain to sell again as meal, 
flour or otherwise, except after obtaining a license granted by five 
justices of the peace sitting in open sessions. The occupation of 
the mealman was so hemmed in as to be seemingly impossible. 
He had to secure a license from the justices of the peace before 
buying his supply of corn, and he might not sel] meal in shops, 
houses, or warehouses in any place within the realm. Only the 
public market was open to him.? 

Plainly this statute was reactionary in tone and intent. But 
it applied, not to all dealers in corn, but only to mealmen,’ those 
who bought corn, had it ground, and retailed the flour or meal in 
smallamounts. Although not specifically limited as to duration, 
this act was not in force longer than about ten years, for it suffered 
the fate of other Interregnum laws, and was held to be void at 
the return of monarchy. 

In 1656 an act, passed expressly to encourage export, stated. 
that it was to be lawful for any native to transport corn and to 
buy to sell again in markets and out of markets, and to keep, sell, 
or transport it at will. The condition was that prices should be 

ar a@ary C5, 95. L01d., V, Dp. 30. 


2 Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, pt. 2, pp. 142-143. 
* See their complaints against the act, Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Com., 


vil, pp. 139-140 (1654). 
4 Printed at London, 1657, by Henry Hills and John Field (ten pages). 
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low, wheat 40 s. per quarter, and corresponding prices for other 
grains.! 

In 1663 a similar statute was passed which allowed any one to’ 
buy corn in open market, to lay it up in his granary or house and 
to sell it again, provided he did not forestall it, nor sell it in the 
same market within three months, and also provided prices were 
not above the following rates, wheat 48 s., rye, peas, and beans 
32 s., barley and malt 28 s., buckwheat 28 s., and oats 13 s. 4 d.? 

Taken as a whole these statutes dealing with corn middlemen 
seem to present a changing policy. In each case middleman 
activities were hedged in by regulations which, if strictly enforced, 
would have been discouraging and injurious. Nevertheless, it is 
apparent that the government saw the use of domestic corn 
dealers, but feared the abuses incident to their trade. Although 
the general purport of the corn laws is comparatively easy to 
discover, and although their development is simple in outline, 
their inner significance, as we shall see, is by no means obvious. 
It is one thing to read the statutes, and quite another to interpret 
them, to ascertain how far they really met the situation they were 
intended to meet, and to what extent, indeed, the government 
intended them to be in force. These questions can be answered 
wholly or in part only after a parallel study of the development 
of the corn middleman, the corn trade policy, and the market. 


1 For the rates see the export law of 1656 above, p. 143. 
2 15 Car. II,c. 7. Statutes of the Realm, v, p. 449. Cf. p. 252 below. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE MEDIEVAL CORN MIDDLEMAN UNDER THE LOCAL 
MARKET SYSTEM, BEFORE THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


1. LocAL CorN DEALERS 


THERE is, perhaps, no phase of the study of the grain trade more 
elusive tnan that of the middleman. There is a general lack of 
a definite nomenclature. And when specific terms are used, they 
are often applied inaccurately. Some regulations seem to 
legislate a certain class of dealers out of existence; others assume 
his existence. And, indeed, nowhere is there anything like 
satisfactory evidence of the actual dealings of medieval middle- 
men, from which deficiencies in terminology can be entirely over- 
come. It is not alone the modern student who suffers from this 
confusion; even the authorities in the sixteenth century were 
uncertain. 

A great variety of terms was used to designate corn middle- 
men, and it is not easy to distinguish clearly the classes of dealers 
engaged in buying and selling corn. It is clear, however, that 
several types of middlemen may be differentiated. 

The corn merchant was, as here conceived, a wholesale dealer. 
Several problems concerning his existence and operations are 
dealt with separately. 

The corn monger was engaged in a regular, perhaps even daily, 
trade in corn, usually by land, over short distances, at slight risk 
and generally supplying some borough or city market, the corn 
he carried being chiefly for use in the town. He was primarily 
a local dealer who bought corn from the producer and generally 
carried it for direct sale to the consumer in the town market. 
As long as he obeyed the rules laid down for his governance, not 
only was there no objection to his activities, but he was actually 


1 Cf. 5 and 6 Ed. VI, c. 14, §§ 1, 2, 3. 
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encouraged. A London ordinance directed those wishing to be 
dealers in corn to go into the country to buy their supplies, 
where they might find a profit, and bring their corn to the City 
for sale. 

A third dealer was the corn broker. The derivation of the 
word “ broker ” and its early history are obscure.? His activities, 
however, are fairly well described in medieval town records. As 
a witness to commercial transactions, he had to be a freeman 
of the town. Nominated or chosen by the craft concerned with 
the trade in which he was to act as broker, he was admitted and 
sworn by the town magistracy.* His function as witness was 
chiefly exercised in bargains between stranger and citizen, 
where, acting as a spy upon such dealings, he was to preserve the 
monopoly of his craft,® report all infractions of local ordinances,® 
and also give legal testimony in case of dispute.’ Although there 
is great confusion in terminology, both in England and on the 
Continent, the broker, when acting in such capacity, was prob- 
ably normally called a correctier or courtier.® 

Another function of the broker, perhaps the original one, was 
to bring buyer and seller together, chiefly the stranger who was 
not acquainted within the town and the citizen who did not know 

1 Calendar of Letier Books of London, vol. F, p. 102. 

2 See the article of Professor Leo Wiener, “ Byzantinisches,”’ Zeitschrift fir 
Romanische Philologie, xxxiv, pp. 664-674. 

3 Liber Albus, i, p. 586 (iii, p. 231). 

4 Statuta Civitatis Londoniae, Statutes of the Realm, i, p. 103 (1285). Calendar 


of Letter Books of London, passim. Cf. vol. G, pp. 14, 208; vol. H, p. 198 (14th 
century). 

5 In the 15th century the Grocers imposed this oath upon their brokers: ‘‘ Ye 
shall sell no manner of grocerie wares to no manner of persone owte of the feliship 
of the Grocerie withoute frawde or collucon but ye have licence of the wardens for 
the tyme beyinge. 

“Ye shall geve knowleche unto the wardens of all manner sotill waris beyinge in 
any mannes handis oute of the felishipp.”” MS., Grocers’ Hall, no. 300, Register 
of Freemen, &c (1345-1481). 

6 Cf. The Little Red Book of Bristol, ii, p. 18 (14th century). 

7 “ And that the broker keep a record of particulars as evidence.” Calendar of 
Letter Books, vol. H, p. 199 (1382). 

8 Cf. the following regulation of St. Omer: Et ke nus courretiers ne se melle 
d’autre courreterie fors de chele o# il est mis par eskevins, sour Lxs. et de perdre 
son mestier an et jour, Giry, Histoire de la ville de St. Omer, p. 505. 
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the stranger.!| This part of the broker’s business was accepted 
by the town and regulated.2 It is probable that our term 
“ broker ” is associated with this activity. 

The broker constantly tended to override these narrow bounds 
in order to act as commission agent and thus make additional 
gain. This was prohibited because, under such circumstances, 
the broker’s official obligations would rest lightly upon his 
shoulders, and by covin with the stranger he might cheat the 
town of its customs dues and override the local restrictions 
placed upon the dealings of aliens. 

So far we have considered the broker in general. The corn 
broker occupies in the London records a more prominent place 
than in those of other English towns. Unlike the broker in other 
trades, the corn broker was not elected by a craft, at least not 
from the fourteenth century on, when our evidence is full. The 
town swore none in, and recognized none officially. Indeed, its 
aim was to prevent, as far as possible, the sale of corn anywhere 
except upon the public local market, where a broker was not 
necessary, at least not necessary for honest bargaining. So 
when the town, English ° or Continental,§ prohibited any one from 


1 See the statute of x Jac. I, c. 21, § 1. Statutes of the Realm, iv, pt. 2, p. 1038 
(1603-04). 

2 “ Ttem that each alien and stranger should pay to the brokers for every tun 
[of woad] that he sells to burgesses 12 d. for brokerage, andno more.” The Little 
Red Book of Bristol, ii, p. 21 (14th century). 

3 It was ordered in 1315 or 1316 that “‘no denizen associate himself with a 
strange cornmonger nor avow his merchandise.” Calendar of Letter Books of 
London, vol. E, p. 56. Cf. also the oath of the brokers, Jbid., vol. D, p. 9 (early 
14th century). 

The rise of pawnbroking is described in the act of 1603-04, 1 Jac. I, c. 21, § 1. 
Statutes of the Realm, iv, pt. 2, p. 1038. 

4 In St. Omer the corn broker was not to aid the corn dealer on the market: 
Nus ostes ne abrokieres de blei voist avoec marchant de blei pour aidier, achateir 
ou pour vendre blei el markié sour le fourfait de iii libr. et de perdre son mestier 
anet jour. Giry, op. cit., p. 502 (late 13th century). 

5 “ Tt was agreed by the Warden and Aldermen, for the benefit of the whole City 
and of foreigners alike, that no one in future should meddle with brokerage of corn 
or malt, under penalty of the Statute.” Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. 
C, p. 18 (1293). 

6 In St. Omer it was ordained: ke nus soit makelare [courtier] de blei sour Lxs., 
et s’il ne les pooit paier, sour le pellorin, Giry, of. cit., p. 503 (late 13th century). 
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being a corn broker, it had in mind, in all probability, the broker 
acting in an official capacity. 

On the other hand, the private corn broker was accepted and 
his dealings, as such, regulated. We find him accused, for ex- 
ample, of deceit in the purchase of corn brought to town by 
country-folk,! a fact which seems to point to corn regrating. 

The medieval English corn broker, then, largely confined to 
London, having no craft connection or official sanction, carried 
on the business of a private negotiator of exchanges. 

A more important dealer is the corn regrator, The ordinances 
present a mass of confusing regulations dealing with his activities. 
He was prohibited from buying upon the markets to sell again,? 
and then from buying there till after a certain hour, or till the 
consumer had had a chance to purchase his supplies? Not 
only was he forbidden, like other dealers, to forestall, but he was 


1 Et pur ceo qascuns achatours et abrokours de blee achatent blee en la citee 
de paisauntz qil mesnent en la citee pur vendre, et dounent sur lachat un denier ou 
un obole a ernes. Liber Albus, i, p. 261. 

2 For example, “‘ It was ordained and agreed in 1344 by the said Mayor and 
Aldermen that the underwritten articles for avoiding dearness of corn should be 
proclaimed.” Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. F, p. 100. 

“That no blader nor retail dealer buy corn that has arrived in the City for sale 
within the markets or without to sell again.” Jbid., p. 102. 

3 “ That no regrator of corn, of fish, or of poultry, shall buy provisions for resale 
before the hour of Prime rung at Saint Paul’s; or before the substantial men of the 
land and of the City shall have bought their provisions.” Liber Albus, i, p. 270 
(iii, p. 88). 

A Portuguese ordinance of 1229 reads as follows: Mando quod in Castello [of 
Mendo] fiat semper mercatum de pane, de carne, de piscibus, et de aliis rebus vena- 
libus: et mando quod qui duxerit carregas pro ad vendendum, aut alias causas, 
ducat omnes illas ad locum ubi mandofieri mercatum, et ibi preconizetur et ven- 
dantur tam carnes quam pisces, quam omnia alia, cessantibus omnibus regrateyris, ita 
quod si res venales sunt multe vel magne, regatarius nichil comparet in prima die, et 
si fuerint pauce vel minute, regatarius nichil comparet ante nonam. Item mando 
quod in die de mercato, vel de feyra, regatarius nichil comparet nisi finito et soluto 
mercato vel feyra. Portugaliae Monumenta Historica, Leges et Consuetudines, i, 
p. 610. Cited by Wiener, “ Byzantinisches,” Zettschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, 
XXXIV, p. 652. 

The London regulations of 1344 stipulated that corn was to be sold upon the 
markets ‘‘ by the same persons that bring it to all folk for their living and sus- 
tenance of their hosts, and to bakers for the service of the people.” Thus corn was 
neither to be sold by regrators upon the markets nor bought by them there. Calendar 
of Letter Books of London, vol. F, p. 102. 
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ordered to buy only in the country.!. That is, he was to be a corn 
monger. Storing up corn from one market to another was 
allowed to a freeman in London, but in Bristol was entirely 
forbidden.? : 

From these regulations it would seem that the corn regrator 
was bound hand and foot.* The persistency of the recurrence of 
these local laws, however, shows that he survived them, and 
continued his operations. Indeed, the corn regrator performed 
a valuable service. He could in ordinary times buy grain upon 
the open market after a certain hour and sell it there at a later 
date. In allowing him to do this the town ran no risk, for in his 
purchases he was not a competitor of the consumer who had the 
first chance to buy, nor would the presence of his corn upon the 
market later on, augmenting the visible supply, do aught but 
tend to lower prices. The only real danger was that he should 
plot with others who brought corn to market, to raise prices. 
This was prohibited, however, and the prohibition was enforced. 

An apparent, not a real, injury that he might do the poor 
consumer was to store up grain and then in years of scarcity sell it 
dear. Much of the objection to him was probably based on the 
feeling that he produced no corn utility. At least no utility was 
readily apparent in buying up the market at a low price and sell- 
ing at a higher price; or in storing up corn when cheap to sell 
again when dear. Unlike the corn merchant and corn monger, 
he did not transport corn from one place to another. The 
speculative side of his dealing was uppermost in the minds of the 
consumers of corn.‘ 

1 “Those who wish to be merchants of corn should go and buy it Opeland, where 
they may find a profit, and bring it and sell it in the City as aforesaid, or put it in 
store (en Gerner) if they be free of the City,’”’ but they are not to buy it upon the 
markets. Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. F, p. 102 (1344). 

2 Ttem quod nullus hospitet aliqua blada ab uno mercato ad alium mercatum ad 


ea carius vendenda sub pena forisfacture totius bladi. The Little Red Book of 
Bristol, ii, p. 225 (14th century). 

3 Cf. the Pisan law prohibiting the pissicario from dealing in grain, cited by 
Professor Leo Wiener, “ Byzantinisches,” Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, 
XXXIV, p. 653. 

4 Matthew Paris has given us an interesting account of regrating in years of 
dearth. 

About March, 1257-58, fifty big ships or thereabouts, carrying wheat, barley, 
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As in Florence,! so in London,? bakers acted as corn regrators. 
They bought corn upon the market place after consumers had 
been supplied and sold it, legally upon the open market to all who 
would buy, illegally in their shops. 

Corn hucksters seem to have played little or no part in medieval 
English towns. One of the chief services that the huckster 
can render, the rapid disposal of a surplus supply, was not possible 
in the corn trade as in the fish and fruit trades. Corn was not a 
rapidly perishable commodity, and, furthermore, although corn 
might exist in abundance, it would not be marketed very rapidly 
owing to the slow process of threshing and owing to the fact that 
in a local market the producers, knowing conditions of supply and 
demand, would hold back their crops for a higher price. 

Forestallers and engrossers did not form middleman classes. 
Shop keepers dealing in corn* are apparently not mentioned in 
the early records of London,‘ though in Florence they occupied 
a well-defined position.’ Indeed, their operations would have 
run counter to the cardinal policy of the city. 

The commission agent was apparently banned in London. 
The measurer at least, who was most likely, along with the broker, 
to act in such capacity, was prohibited from carrying samples of 


rye, and bread arrived in the port of London. Et acclamatum est edicto regio, ne 
aliquis civium Londoniensium de blado illo aliquid emeret ad reponendum in cu- 
meram, ut indigentibus carius et postulantibus secundum suam consuetudinem vende- 
rent. Quia infames habebantur dicti cives, quod in tempore caristiae naves 
victualibus onustas vel subdole averterunt vel in solidum emerunt, ut ad 
placitum eorum ea venderent postulantibus. Cronica Majora, v, p. 673. 

1 Bakers sold bread, “‘ flour of all kinds, as well, and bran and sifted grain of 
every description. There was consequently a sort of rivalry set up between them 
and the Granaiuoli, — Corn-chandlers, — who were associated with the Arte degli 
Oliandoli.” Staley, The Guilds of Florence, p. 441 (early 15th century). 

2 See above, p. 69. 

5 In a document of the time of King John (p. 163, n. 4 below) corn mongers are 
ordered to sell only in their shops (‘‘ sopes ”’?); but it is not unlikely that this word 
““sopes ”’ refers to booths or stalls on the market or wharf of Queenhithe. 

4 In 1646-47 and 1650 it was clearly stated that selling corn from shops was even 
then illegal and of very recent practice. The open market was still the only recog- 
nized place for selling corn or meal. See Appendix L. 

5 Item quod biadaiuolus vel trecco, qui publice habeat apotecam in civitate 
Florentie, moretur in platea Orti Sancti Micaelis. Statuti della Repubblica Fioren- 
tina (ed. R. Caggese), i, p, 35 (1322-25). 
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corn for sale.' Had London, in the middle ages, been a corn 
importing city, then such agents would have performed a useful 
sérvice, like the Fenticarit of Venice, who were sellers of corn and 
pulse in the Fondaco, and were themselves not allowed to buy 
corn for sale, nor, indeed, any more than for the use of their own 
households.? 


2. RISE OF THE CoRN MONGER 


Contemporaneous with the growth of the towns of medieval 
England was the rise and development of the corn monger 
(bladarius or blader, mango bladi or mangun de ble) * to supply the 
increasing need for corn. ‘Thus the beginning of the class would 
date back at least to the twelfth or thirteenth century. The 
earliest references to them belong to the years 1204 4 and 1222.5 


1 Calendar of Letier Books of London, vol. F, p. 101 (1344). 

2 Fonticarii — i venditori di biade e legumi nel Fondaco [Fontico] del comune a 
Rialto e fuori. Capitolari delle Arti Veneziane, ii, pt. 1, p. 391 n. (1271). 

They took the following oath: non comparabo nec comparari faciam aliquo 
modo vel ingenio blavum vel legumina in Veneciis nec extra Venecias causa reven- 
dendi, nisi tantum pro domo mea. et si sciero quod aliquis emat frumentum vel 
aliquem blavum vel legumina in Fontico causa revendendi vel extrahendi de Vene- 
clis, cicilus quam potero dominis justiciariis manitestabo. Jbid., ii, pt. i, pp. 393-304 
(1271). 

3 For a philological account of the word ‘‘ monger,” see the interesting article by 
Professor Leo Wiener, “‘ Gypsies as Fortune-Tellers and as Blacksmiths,” Journal of 
the Gypsy Lore Society (N-S.), ili, pp. 253 f. 

4 Adam Beremund debet quartam partem de xxxvut quarteriis frumenti qua 
exigit versus petrum le cornmongere. MS., R. O., Pipe Roll, L. T. R., no. 50, 
memb. 8a (6 John). 

Cf. also De mangonibus bladi. Nul mangun de ble ne doit estre en Lundres fors 
ces ki sunt en la rive de la roine, et ces ne doivent achater al plus fors une cumbe de 
ble, deske il aient cel vendu; ne il ne poent, ne ne doivent, cel ble ne altre mettre 
en celiers, ne aillurs, fors sulement en lur sopes, et la vendre le apertement. “A Lon- 
don Municipal Collection of the Reign of John,” ed. Bateson, English Historical 
Review, xvii, p. 724 (John). 

5 Adam palmerius [liber tenens in manerio de Sandun’ in comitatu Hertfordiae] 
X acras pro mu solidiis. Idem dimidiam virgatam quae fuit ailrici cornmongere 
unde reddit mm solidos. Domesday of St. Paul, p. 15. 

Cf. also Stepho le Cornmongere, and many others assessed in 1296, 1327, and 
1332 for subsidy in Sussex at a very low rate. Sussex Subsidies, Sussex Record 
Society, x (ed. W. Hudson), pp. 83, 86, 100, 110, 117, 133, 232, 240, 246. 

Cf. also Robert Saleman, ‘“ flouremongere.”’ Calendar of Letter Books of Lon- 
don, vol. E, p. 270 (1330-32). 
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The information about the local corn dealer from Edward I 
on is fullest in the London records. A large number of corn 
mongers or bladers are mentioned by name, above forty in all, 
between the years 1281 and 1379, one in 1281, eight between the 
years 1312 and 1324, twenty-five between the years 1332 and 
1350, one in 1364, one in 1369, three in 1370 and one in 1379.! 
None of these corn mongers seem to have been men of prom- 
inence in London. ‘They are mentioned as granting a “ parcel 
of land” to another monger,’ as leasing a house to another,’ as 
landlord and tenant of a holding worth ten marks per annum,‘ 
as renting a tenement for twelve years,® and for sixteen years,® 
as being entrusted with the keys at Cripplegate,’ as wardens of the 
corn markets at Gracechurch and at Newgate,® as mainpernors,® 
as surety,” as guardian appointed by the Lord Mayor," as furnish- 
ing soldiers,” as assessed for a benevolence," as giving two marks 
present to the king,'4 and as having an apprentice.® 

Though none of these men appear to have been prominent, 
they were all probably men of substance. The approximate 
wealth of at least four!® corn mongers, mentioned in the Calendar 


1 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vols. B, C, E, F, G, H. 


2 Thid., vol. EK, p. 151. Plog. VOla bs pecs 
SOlDid.y Ps.27.2s 10 Tbid., vol. F, p. 201. 
4 Tbid., vol. F, p. 161. i Jbid. 

5 [bid., vol. E, p. 144. 2 [bid., vol. E, p. 93. 
O like 50, 2S 18 Tbid., vol. F, p. 146. 
Tbid., Da TA2. 14" Thid., vol. G, p. 177: 
8 Toid., vol. F, p. 83. 1 Tbid., vol. H, p. 443. 


16 In 1324 Peter de Staundone, blader, held a plot of ground from the city at a 
yearly rental of 12 d. (Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. E, p. 193). His will, 
dated 1330, shows his possessions to have been in part two bakehouses, a tenement 
near the Tower, and “all the houses left to him by his uncle”’ (Calendar of Wills, 
pt. i, p. 358). 

In 1345 there was taken out “lease by Walter Neel, blader, to William de 
Thorp, blader . . . of a brewery in the parish of St. Andrews at Castle Baynard ” 
(Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. F, p. 119). This same Walter Neel had been 
sheriff in 1337-38 (Calendar of Wills, pt. i, pp. 673-674). In.1351 he made his 
will bequeathing chantries for over six persons, “ his tenement in the parish of St. 
James,” ‘‘ other tenements in the parishes of S. Michael de Paternostercherche and 
S. Thomas the Apostle,” and finally tenements and rents in the ward of Queen- 
hithe (Calendar of Wills, pt. i, pp. 673-674). 

Hamo le Barber, blader, died between 1348 and 1350, leaving a “ certain tene- 
ment in the parish of St. Margaret,” “all his tenements in the vill of Henlee,” 
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of Letter Books of London, may be roughly determined by their 
wills enrolled at the Court of Husting and printed in Sharpe’s 
Celendar of Wills. This evidence shows that cern mongering 
was a paying occupation as early as the fourteenth century. 

Most of the corn mongers who are found at this period well 
developed as a class seem to have been Londoners and to have 
resided in the city. Mention is made, however, of a corn 
monger living in a nearby borough, Great Marlow.!. He rented 
to another corn monger for thirty marks for three years “ certain 
tenements in the parish of St. Michael de Bassieshawe”’ in 
London, probably corn warehouses or granaries. And this corn 
monger of Great Marlow did not stand alone. A corn monger 
of Fulham sold corn in 1370 in London, and was pilloried for 
putting the good corn on top and the bad beneath.2- Another 
corn monger from St. Albans was offered a higher price than the 
prevailing market price at which he had been willing to sell his 
corn.’ There were doubtless many other corn mongers like these 
living in Hertford, Wycombe, and other towns, and engaged in 
supplying London with corn from the local market towns, 
“strange corn mongers” or “ foreign dealers”? as they were 
called, association with whom was forbidden to all denizen corn 
mongers.* 

It is obvious, therefore, that by the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, London’s demand for corn had developed a class of 
“a tenement formerly belonging to John de Kyngeston,” and his leasehold interest 
in certain tenements of Fridaystrete ” (Calendar of Wills, pt. i, p. 533). 

Perhaps the most flourishing corn monger in this period in London, of whom 
the records make mention, was William de Thame who in 1349 and 1350 was surety 
and was then called blader (Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. F, pp. 193, 211). 
In 1355 his will was made, and it enumerated the following possessions: ‘‘ his capital 
tenement with shops in the parish of St. Michael ” [Queenhithe], “ shops in the 
street called ‘la Riole,’” “rents” in la Riole Street, and “shops in Hoggene- 
lane,” a ‘“‘ tenement in the parish of St. Michael de Paternostercherch,” a ‘“‘ shop 
in Westchep,” and finally “ a granary in le Derkelane in the parish of St. Michael 
Queenhithe ” (Calendar of Wills, pt. i, pp. 697-698). 

1 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. F, p. 161 (1347). 

2 [bid., vol. G, p. 261 (1370). 

3 Tbid. Cf. the corn mongers found in a list of twenty-three tradesmen of St. 
Albans, MS., R. O., K. R. Accounts, 399/14 (Ed. III). 

4 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. E, p. 56 (1316); vol. F, p. ror (1434); 
vol. H, p. 138 (1379). 
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middlemen living in London itself and in the neighboring towns 
and villages. 

The existence of such corn mongers elsewhere than in the lower 
Thames area does not rest on inference only. In the districts 
about Bristol and Lynn! there were dealers who, though they 
may have engaged in the wholesale trade, were probably also 
retailers or corn mongers. And in all parts of England, just as 
in backward Sussex, we may safely assume there were country 
corn mongers who supplied the local towns with corn.? 

Unfortunately the earliest history of the corn monger cannot 
now be written, since the extant records deal largely with the 
period from the reign of Edward I onwards. We cannot say 
that corn mongers are found first in the village and then in the 
towns, or that they were originally producers of corn who took to 
buying corn from their neighbors to sell on the nearby market. 
Nor can we hold that when we find a town corn monger, say 
of the reign of John, he was not himself a producer of corn in the 
half-agricultural, half-commercial town of the day. Although 
there are far more instances of rural than of urban corn mongers 
in the records of the early thirteenth century, it is not unlikely 
that some early townsmen, not engaged in agriculture, took to 
buying and selling corn as a means of livelihood. 

In the early development of the rural community with urban 
ambitions, the corn monger doubtless played an important part. 
So we may add him to the list of manorial artisans and tradesmen, 
such as the smith, the butcher, the tanner, the fisherman, and the 
merchant, as an example of the growing specialization of employ- 
ments. 

Municipal regulations of the corn monger have been handed 
down from the reign of John. They did not prohibit, but re- 
stricted and regulated his activities. He might not buy more 
than a certain amount, nor sell secretly,’ nor forestall corn on the 

1 Cf. below, pp. 175-176. 

2 See the subsidy accounts of 1296, 1327, and 1332 referred to above, p. 163, n. 5, 

DOH WR i Hip 

The corn monger in Paris in the thirteenth century, when about to buy or sell 


more than one sétier (about four and one-quarter bushels in the 17th century), 
was obliged to make use of the sworn measurers. Nus Marchans de grain, c’est 
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way to market,! but it was lawful for him “ to go into the country 
and buy such things [as “ corn or other victual ’’] on a farm or in 
a barn and bring them to London.” ? Indeed, as has been seen, 
he was even encouraged by the authorities to carry on his legiti- 
mate functions of town purveyor of corn,’ and was in this respect 
doubtless at once the envy and the despair of his less fortunate 
contemporaries, the corn brokers and the corn regrators. 


3. ORGANIZATION OF THE CORN MONGERS IN LONDON, 
1350-1450 

The organization of corn mongers has received but scant atten- 
tion. Though Herbert sets out to treat of ‘the whole of the 
Minor Companies ” as well as of the greater companies, yet he 
does not mention the corn mongers’ mystery, regarding it, per- 
haps, as of less than “ minor ” importance. 

The first notice of the corn mongers’ mystery in London * seems 
to occur in a document of December, 1328. In a list of twenty- 


a savoir vendeur ou achateur de grain, quelque il soit, dedenz la vile de Paris, ne 
puet ne ne doit mesurer chose que il vende, plus haut d’un sextier a une fois. Et 
se il li convenoit plus mesurer, il devroit apeler un Mesureur jure. Le Livre des 
Métiers d’ Etienne Boileau (ed. Lespinasse and Bonnardot), p. 20. 

1 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. G, p. 103 (1357). 2 Thid. 

3 pp. 157-158 above. Cf. also the Paris regulation: Quiconques vent estre Blae- 
tiers, c’est a savoir venderes de blé et de toutes autres manieres de graim [sic] boin 
et leau, et achateres, a Paris, estre le puet franchement, par paiant le tonlieu et 
Ja droiture que chascuns grains doit. 

Quiquonques est Blaetiers a Paris, il puet avoir tant de vallés et de aprentis 
comme il leur plaist, et avoir mine leur propre, boine et leau, seingnie au seing le 
Roy; et en puent mesurer dessi a I sestier tant seulement, au vendre et a l’achater, 
se il plaist a ’achateur; et le sourplus de I sestier qu’il vendent ou achatent, doivent 
il faire mesurer aus Mesureurs de la ville de Paris, mis et establiz par les Borgois 
de Paris, c’est a savoir par le prevost et par les jurés des Marchans. Le Livre des 
Métiers d’ Etienne Boileau (ed. Lespinasse and Bonnardot), p. 18. 

4 The gild organization of corn retailers is found in towns other than London. 
In the fourteenth century, a Southampton gild merchant regulation said that ‘‘ no 
one, except a gildsman . . . [shall] keep more than five quarters of corn in his 
granary to sell by retail’ (Gross, Gild Merchant, i, p. 47; ii, p. 218). This may 
have reference to the members of the gild merchant in general, as seems probable, 
or to a special class of corn retailers within the gild. A clearer case is to be found 
in Newcastle. The gild merchant of Newcastle, dating at least from the fourteenth 
century, was made up in part of Mercers, Drapers, and Boothmen or “‘ Merchauntes 
of corne ”’ (ib7d., i, p. 152; ii, p. 383. Boothman means shopkeeper. Cf, apothe- 
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five crafts, the corn mongers’ came twelfth. The names are 
given of nine men elected and sworn in themystery of the Bladarit, 
for the government of the craft.!_ In the year 1364, various sums 
were presented to the king by “ divers misteries,” and among 
those mentioned is Robert de Thame “ cornmonger”’ giving 
two marks, probably on behalf of his fellow corn mongers.? 
Five years later, reference is made to Thomas Blosse apprentice 
to John Pountefreyt, corn monger (bladarius), who “ had been 
admitted to the freedom of the City [in the Mistery of Corn- 
mongers.]”? In 1382 ‘‘ John Foxtone [was] convicted of having 
deceitfully caused William Warde a cuteler of the city of York, 
to be admitted a freeman in the mistery of Bladers (corn mon- 
gers) instead of that of the Cutlers.”’ 4 In 1422 the mystery of the 
corn mongers is mentioned along with one hundred and ten 
others.’ If the reference here be to a corn mongers’ craft, then 
this is the last discoverable trace of it. When did it die out ? 
In 1518 it is not found among those companies “‘ keeping the 
watch ” in London,’ nor among those “ suscribing for the pur- 
chase of corn in 1545,” 7 nor in any of the numerous lists of 


cary and regrator). From the context — a complaint that these merchants object 
to non-gildsmen’s buying to sell again — it seems clear that these boothmen were 
retailers of corn. The “ botman,’’ boothman, or corn retailer, is likewise found in 
the lists of the gild merchant of Shrewsbury (Hibbert, English Gilds, p. 28). While 
it is probable that in all of these cases corn retailers are referred to, it is uncertain 
whether they were corn mongers or corn regrators, or both. 

1 Facsimile of ... MS... . of the Grocers, pt. i, pp. 4, 5 (ed. J. A. Kingdon). 

In the Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. E, p. 233, the term Bladarii is 
erroneously translated Beaders. 

2 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. G, p. 171. 

3 Tbid., vol. H, p. 443. The meaning of the agreement of 1293 by which “no 
one in future should meddle with brokerage of corn or malt”’ is uncertain (Calendar 
of Letter Books of London, vol. C, p. 18). Brokers were usually “ elected” in the 
fourteenth century by the craft of the trade concerned, and this policy of 1293 
regarding corn brokers is enunciated at the end of a list of such recorded “ elec- 
tions.” A religious craft or fraternity of corn mongers may have existed in 
London in 1293 and may have been accustomed to elect the brokers of corn. If 
so, this practice was henceforth to cease. 

4 Tbid., vol. H, p. 206. 

_ > Unwin, Gilds and Companies of London, pp. 167, 370, 371, quoting the Brewers’ 
records, p. 167. 
SN Ne eric 
7” Herbert, The Twelve Great Livery Companies of London, i, pp. 134, 135. 
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companies in the city Repertories and Journals for the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.} 

Little, if anything, except the above is known about the corn 
mongers’ craft. Much of the history of the other companies 
might be read into this company to explain its history, but the 
records themselves are silent as to its particular story. It is 
probable that the corn mongers’ mystery rose under the three 
Edwards and decayed or died out in the fifteenth century. 

The relative position of the craft among the London companies 
and the explanation of that position are of interest. In 1364 the 
company of the corn mongers is not listed among those crafts 
giving an offering to the king, at least not in the chamberlain’s 
accounts ? in which no company is put down as giving less than 
£2, while the corn mongers seem to have given only two marks.’ 
In 1377 a list of forty-eight companies electing the common 
council of London has no mention of the corn mongers’ craft.4 
In 1398 Thomas Blosse, who had been apprentice to a corn 
monger and had been admitted to the freedom of London in 
1369, undoubtedly as a corn monger, in the mystery of corn 
mongers, now (1398) wanted to be admitted to the freedom of 
the City in the mystery of stockfish mongers, saying that ‘“ he 
had always used ” the mystery of stockfish mongers, and not the 
mystery of the corn mongers.’ Can it be inferred from this that 
at these dates, 1369 and 1398, the mystery of the corn mongers 
was either of little importance or in disrepute ? 

One reason for the lack of growth and minor importance of the 
corn mongers’ craft may have arisen from the fact that the Lon- 
don corn mongers never had a monopoly of their own trade. The 
corn mongers of St. Albans, of Great Marlow, and many other 
neighboring towns and villages shared in the business of providing 
London markets with corn, and it was obviously to the interest 


1 See Appendix H. Ina list of fifty crafts in the city of York of the year 1623 
there is likewise no mention of a corn mongers’ gild. The History and Antiquities 
Of-eeenLork (York, 1788), 1; p»322- 

2 Herbert, op. cit., i, pp. 31, 32. 

3 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. G, p. 171. 

4 Herbert, op. cit., 1, Pp. 33, 34+ 

5 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. H, p. 443. 
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of London consumers thus to prevent monopoly prices of 2 com- 
modity of such general and necessary use. Then, too, the 
farmers of the immediate neighborhood no doubt brought some 
of their corn to London markets. Competition in the trade with 
outsiders, ‘‘ strangers,” as well as a general distrust of all corn 
dealers, felt by the London consumers, tended to check the growth 
of the corn mongers’ craft. 


4. RISE OF THE CORN MERCHANT UNDER THE LOCAL 
MARKET SYSTEM 


The word ‘‘ merchant ” in the middle ages had a much broader 
application than today, for it included craftsmen who manu- 
factured goods; ! perhaps even manorial tenants ? whose only or 
chief merchandise consisted in the products of the soil; men who, 
like pedlars or hucksters, went from place to place selling their 
wares; * petty retailers, shopkeepers or boothmen ‘ whose activi- 
ties were confined to a limited field; as well as the monger > or 
seller of goods in general, or indeed any one who bought and sold.§ 

The recognition of this fact makes it necessary to reject such 
inexact and untechnical usage in favor of a nomenclature more 
discriminating. Adopting the modern practice, I apply the 
term “ merchant ”’ to a wholesaler’ who sells not to consumers, 


1 Mercatores se trahunt ibidem sicut tannatores et alii mercatores a civitate 
praedicta [Canterbury]. Rotuli Hundredorum, i, p. 203a (3 Ed. I). 

2 ¢.g., Adam Mercator tenet de eodem Simone viii acras terrae. Jbid., ii, 
p. 419a (7 Ed. I). Cf. also Rogerus Carnifex, Philippus le Tannour, Thomasius 
Mercator, Nigellus Piscator, etc. Jbid., pp. 640-641 (g Ed. I). 

3 Mercator, de quacunque patria sit, portans mercimonia sua super dorsum 
suum, vocatus haukers, Black Book of Winchester, MS., Br. M., Add., 6036, cited 
in Gross, Gild Merchant, i, p. 107, n. 2. 

4 “ Merchauntes of corne called Bothemen,” in Newcastle, 1516. Gross, Gild 
Merchant, ii, p. 383. 

5 Mangere, nostra lingua mercator. Liebermann, Die Gesetse der Angelsachsen, 
ii, P. 493- 

8 Nus Marchans de grain, c’est a savoir vendeur ou acheteur de grain. Le Livre 
des Métiers d’Etienne Boileau (ed. Lespinasse and Bonnardot), p. 20 (13th century). 

7 Four types of urban “ merchants” may be distinguished, possibly equiva- 
lent to four stages of development. They are: (1) traders, shopkeepers, or handi- 
craftsmen, who bought and sold, (2) those who, not being handicraftsmen, bought 
to sell again, whether in large or small amounts, (3) those who dealt only in large 
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but to the trade, usually to the retailer. It is necessary further 
to qualify this definition to distinguish the corn merchant from 
the general dealer casually trading in corn. At least the greater 
part of his goods should be corn, or in case of the merchant 
shipper, only the greater part of the cargo outwards or inwards. 

A search for the native corn merchant importing corn under the 
local market system is needless, since, as has already been ob- 
served, the import trade during this period was insignificant and 
unorganized. 

The problem of the existence of the corn merchant in the 
domestic trade is not so simple. It has already been noted that 
the typical trade under the local system lay within the area and 
was in the hands of the corn monger. Some scattered instances 
of inter-area trade may, however, be found in which the middle- 
man participated. In the middle of the fourteenth century a 
citizen of London bought 120 quarters of wheat in the county of 
Cambridge, which was loaded on a small vessel to be carried to 
London, doubtless by way of Lynn.!. Granted that such trade 
was unusual, could such a cargo have been wholesaled in London ? 
In favor of the view that an importing merchant could wholesale 
his corn are the following facts. The regrator was at hand to 
purchase incoming supplies, especially in years of dearth when 
profits were large. Warehousing and selling in gross seemed to 
have been given some sanction.? And the Hanseatic merchants 
were privileged to store up their grain for forty days and to “ sell 
it in their store-houses and granaries.”’* On the other hand, it is 
doubtful if theseoperations were ever unaccompanied by retailing. 
It was a usual regulation that corn arriving by ship had to be left 
open for sale to all comers for at least ‘one whole day,’ * or 
according to another rule, “ for three market days.” 5 


amounts, and (4) those who, usually dealing in large amounts, sell only to retailers, 
that is to the “‘ trade.” See Gross, Gild Merchant, i, p. 157, for “ three stages.” 

1 Calendar of Letters from the Mayor and Corporation of the City of London, p. 60 
(1352-54). 

2 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. H, p. 147 (1380); Liber Albus, i, p. 261. 

3 Hansisches Urkundenbuch, i, § go2 (1282). 

4 Liber Albus, i, p. 261. 

5 Calendar of Letter Books of London, vol. G, p. 77 (1356); Liber Albus, i, p. 460. 
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Bearing in mind, then, that such inter-area trade was excep- 
tional, that the regrator was a suspected dealer, and that the 
theory and law were that all corn thus brought in should be first 
open to consumers, we are justified in concluding that the out- 
and-out wholesaler as a class was practically non-existent in the 
purely domestic corn trade. 

There still remains the merchant engaged in the corn export 
trade. The Cambridge district best lends itself to the study of 
such a dealer, on account of the considerable export trade through 
Lynn. 

Very scanty information exists of the activities of twelfth 
century corn exporting merchants.! It is only in the first half of 
the fourteenth century that we get sufficient specific information 
to be of service. Lynn merchants of that period came into 
prominence in national affairs, and their doings are amply re- 
corded in the Patent and Close Rolls, and to some extent in the 
Ancient Correspondence of the period. 

Thomas de Melcheburn was the head of a prosperous mercan- 
tile house in Lynn. His commercial and political doings can be 
followed for the period from 1319 to 1352, during which time 
he dealt in cloth, stockfish, ale, wool, but above all in corn. 
For thirty years he was engaged in buying and selling corn, and 
exclusive of the numerous entries referring to his supplying the 
king or the army with victuals and corn, we find between 1319 
and 1349 at least thirteen notices of his dealing in corn purely as 
a commercial venture. Twelve were exportations: six to Nor- 
way,” two to Holland and Zealand,’ one to Zealand and Norway,‘ 
one to Flanders,> one to Gascony,® and one to “ foreign parts.’’? 
And on one occasion, he traded with Norway and other foreign 
lands “‘ for corn and other victuals.”’ § 

1 Cf. Madox, The History . . . of the Exchequer, i, p. 558 (24 and 29 Hen. II). 

2 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Ed. III, ii, p. 302 (1332); ibid., p. 420 (1330); ibid., 
P. 424 (1333); abid., ili, p. 57 (1334-35); ibid. p. 542 (1337); ibid., vii, p. 287 (1349). 

3 [bid., ili, p. 339 (1336); ibid., p. 456 (1337). 

4 Ibid., iv, p. 46 (1338). 

5 Calendar of Close Rolls, Ed. III, vi, p. 694 (1342). 

§ Jbid., Ed. II, iii, p. 216 (1319). 

7 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Ed. II, iii, p. 57 (1334-35). 

BU bid. My pg 720 rsse)e 
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William de Melcheburn, brother of Thomas, exported corn for 
at least twenty-one years, from 1332 to 1353, to Norway,! 
Flanders,? Zealand, and Holland. 

Another Lynn merchant’trading in corn was John de Wesen- 
ham,*° a contemporary of the Melcheburns and in business and 
other relations with them. All three merchants were in close 
connection with the court and the administration of the country. 
But while the Melcheburns were constantly engaged in the 
corn trade, Wesenham, active as a corn merchant for at least 
nineteen years, ultimately became a royal official pure and 
simple, the king’s clerk, one of the collectors of customs at 
Boston, one of the three farmers of the customs and subsidy, the 
king’s chief butler, farmer of alien benefices, king’s sergeant, 
changer of the king’s moneys in London, farmer of the temporali- 
ties of the bishopric of Ely in the King’s hands, and, finally, the 
recipient of an annual life pension of £46 13 s. 4 d., as reward for 
his services. We find him, when he was a merchant, exporting 
1000 quarters of corn to Norway “ to make his profit of,” ® and 
800 quarters “‘ to trade with in foreign parts;’’”’ he also had 
license to buy up 1ooo quarters in northern parts to sell in Lynn 
or London “ to make his profit of.” 8 

Undoubtedly these Lynn merchants could be ranked with 
such fourteenth century capitalists as John Lovekyn, fishmonger 
of London,® John de Pulteney, draper,® the De la Poles of Hull, 
and the Canynges of Bristol. 

But granted their wide trade connections, their wealth and 
position, were they really wholesalers? The answer to this 
depends upon the laws and practices of the several foreign yorts 
where they sold their corn. These, as is well known, however, 
had practically the same regulations with respect to the sale of 


1 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Ed. II, ii, p. 372 (1332). 
2 [bid., iii, p. 171 (1335). 
3 Ibid., iii, p. 171 (1335); ibid., ix, p. 477 (1353). 


4 [bid., ix, p. 477 (1353). 5 Lived about 1310-1390. 
6 Tbid., ii, p. 415 (1332-33). 
7 Tbid., iii, p. 80 (1335-36). 8 [bid., ix, p. 363 (1352). 


% Law, ‘‘ Nouveaux Riches,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (N. S.), 
ix, p. 59. 
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foreign goods as London, and so like the domestic corn merchants, 
dealing in London, they were probably both wholesalers, for the 
greater part of their sales, and also retailers. 

One other case remains to be considered, the local trade organ- 
ization supplying the export merchant with corn. The Cartu- 
lary of Ramsey Abbey contains an account of such a local trade 
dating from about 1300 to 1331.!_ The occasion of this account 
was the judicial trial resulting from the blocking up of the river 
Ouse at Outwell in Norfolk. The writ sent to the Justices as 
well as the separate reports of the juries of Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, and Lincolnshire 
are all preserved. 

Corn, wood, wool, fish, etc., were being traded in between 
Lynn and the nearby shires. The question at once arises as to 
who did the carrying, the lords of manors and the tenants them- 
selves, Lynn dealers, or middlemen from the local villages. The 
answer to this question depends in part upon the determination 
of the direction in which the various commodities were carried. 
We have already seen that Lynn was a great corn depot and that 
it drained the nearby district of corn for export abroad. A 
similar trade in wool, though of smaller dimensions, was probably 
also carried on. But the chief business was the transportation 
of corn from the neighboring shires to Lynn,? and the transporta- 
tion back from Lynn of various kinds of victuals, especially fish.* 


1 Cartularium Monasterti de Rameseia (Rolls Series), iii, pp. 141-157. 

2 Tbid., iii, p. 144. Formerly the common route of ships and boats was from 
Crowland to Lynn, cum bladis et aliis mercimoniis. 

The Nen flows directly from Peterborough to Lynn by which the men of the 
county of Northampton were accustomed cariare et recariare cum navibus et 
naviculis, mercimonia, blada, et omnimoda victualia. Jbid., p. 147. 

“ Corn brought for sale to the town ” of Lynn, Calendar of Patent Rolls, Ed. III, 
vii, p. 388 (1347). 

3 Quod homines ibidem transire volentes, cum navibus et naviculis, cum bonis. 
et mercandisis suis, de Holm’, Jakesle, et de aliis partibus superioribus, usque ad 
praedictum portum de Lenne Episcopi in comitatu Norff[olciae] necnon homines 
redire volentes directe a praedicto porto versus Holm’, Jakesle, Burgum Sancti 
Petri et alibi, versus partes superiores, ibidem transire nequeunt cum navibus et 
naviculis suis, sicut antiquitus ibidem, ante obstructionem praedictam, transire 
solebant. Cartwarium Monasterii de Rameseia, iii, p. 141. , 
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But who did the carrying, who stood the venture ? As might be 
expected, perhaps, both the men of Lynn and the men of the 
counties round about were engaged in the trade. ‘‘ Themen of the 
the ports of Lynn and elsewhere in the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, with their victuals and merchandise”? came to “ the 
markets of Holm” in Huntingdonshire.t It is probable that 
these dealers took fish and other “‘ merchandise ” up to Holm and 
corn back to Lynn. Most of the references, however, are to 
corn being carried to Lynn by men living in Huntingdonshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and other adjacent districts in “the upper parts.” 
We find men going to Lynn, and “ wishing to return direct ”’ to 
their homes by water,? and others “‘ wishing to pass . . . towards 
the aforesaid port [of Lynn] and then returning to the upper 
places.” It would seem that there were two groups of dealers 
sending corn to Lynn, those of Lynn and those of the nearby 
places. The former may have been either factors of the export 
merchants of Lynn or local merchants of Lynn feeding the export 
trade. The latter came from such places as Yaxley, Glatten, 
Holm, Ramsey, Peterborough, and Crowland, and carried “ corn 
and other merchandise and goods of theirs” to Lynn  Al- 
though the agents of manorial lords and the tenant farmers 
themselves doubtless participated in supplying Lynn, neverthe- 
less it would seem that middlemen were especially active in the 
trade, for in the enumeration of the outlying villages of supply 


1 Dicunt etiam, quod dominus Rex est dominus manerii de Glatton’, ad quod 
mercatum de Holm’ pertinet, ad quod mercatum homines partium de Lenne et 
aliunde de comitatibus Norfffolciae] et Suff[olciae], cum victualibus et mercandisis 
suis transire nequeunt, cum navibus et naviculis suis, nec redire, causa obstructionis 
supradictae. Cartularium Monasterii de Rameseia, p. 146. 

2 See above, p. 174, n. 3. 

3 Quod cursus cujusdam aquae descendentis de Burgo Sancti Petri in comitatu 
praedicto, usque ad portum de Lenne Episcopi, in comitatu Norff[olciae], viginti 
et octo annis elapsis, obstruebatur apud Outwelle, in dicto comitatu Norff[olciae], 
per quendam Walterum de Langeton . . . per quod prata, pascuae, pasturae, et 
marisci erant superundata, ad nocumentum hominum comitatuum praedictorum, 
ac comitatuum Hunt[ingdoniae], Lincoln[iae] et Cantebr[igiae], contiguo adjacen- 
tium, necnon omnium hominum ibidem transire volentium, cum bonis et mercan- 
disis suis versus portum praedictum, et abinde redeuntium versus partes superiores, 
cum victualibus et aliis necessariis suis. Jbid., p. 151. 

4 Tbid., iii, pp. 144, 146, 147. 
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only market centers are mentioned. Support is given to this 
inference by the existence of analogous local dealers about 
Bristol, who were said to have suffered in their trade of carrying 
and selling corn by the forestalling of the corn exporters. The 
exporters bought direct from the producer and thereby elimi- 
nated the local merchants who had been supplying the export 
trade! Though most of the corn arriving in Lynn was sent 
abroad, it need not be assumed that the local dealers (and much 
less those about Bristol) sold all their corn to exporters and none 
to consumers in Lynn. But the evidence on the subject is not 
sufficient to enable us to follow the local trader into the town of 
Lynn. It would be unsafe to apply the analogy of most medi- 
eval towns to Lynn in respect to the rule for the first sale of corn 
to consumers, because Lynn’s position was unique, and such a 
rule, except in years of great dearth, would have been entirely 
superfluous. 

To the discussion as to the existence and character of the medi- 
eval wholesale merchant, carried on in Germany,’ the study of the 
English corn merchant under the local market system adds but 
one conclusion of value. No clear case can be made out for the 
existence of the wholesaling apart from the retailing function. 


5. COMPARISON OF THE CORN DEALER WITH OTHER 
MIDDLEMEN 


In spite of the fact that generalizations concerning mercantile 
classes in the middle ages are fraught with difficulty, a comparison 
of the position of the corn middlemen with that of other dealers 
yields some results of interest. The variation between the 
town regulations regarding middlemen was on the whole not great, 
but, nevertheless, there was some variation. And though it 
cannot be exactly measured, there was a difference between 
theory and practice, legislation and its enforcement. 

The corn merchant and analogous dealers may be first con- 
sidered. We search in vain for examples of importing corn 

1 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Rich. Il, iii, p. 281 (1386-87). 


* For a discussion of the subject and a review of the literature, see Keutgen, 
“ Der Grosshandel im Mittelalter,” Hansische Geschichtsblétter, xxix (1902), pp. 67 £. 
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merchants who were restricted by law to wholesaling... By 
wholesaling of course is meant, not selling in bulk, but selling to 
“the trade.”?! Such restrictions, however, existed as between 
handicraftsmen and traders. For example, in the thirteenth 
century in Stendal and other German towns weavers were 
forced to sell to drapers (Gewandschneider) and drapers in their 
turn were compelled to give up all manufacture of cloth.2 In the 
fourteenth century, London drapers were granted the monopoly 
of the sale of English cloth to the exclusion particularly of 
weavers, fullers, and dyers.2 Thus local manufacturers were 
compelled to sell to the drapers, in other words, to wholesale 
their products. These are but early examples of a general move- 
ment, seen more clearly in the modern period, toward the dif- 
ferentiation between trade and industry which had been so 
closely associated in the handicraft system, and toward the 
growing dominance of commercial interests in industry which 
was a marked feature in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The theory of medieval town trade was that the importing 
merchant was to sell both to the consumer and to the retailer, 
though in the case of the stranger not to sell in small parcels. The 
actual working out of this theory, however, would seem to justify 
a distinction between those who normally sold only to retailers 
and those who were usually compelled to dispose of part of their 
wares directly to the consumer. Examples of the first class 
would be importing grocers and mercers; of the second class, 
importing vintners, who, in London at least, during the first 
three days after storing their wines could sell only “ to great 
lords and to other good folks,” * after which they might sell to 
local vintners and taverners. 

The corn merchant apparently does not come under these 
categories. Since the town was supplied from the local area, 
corn was imported from other areas or from abroad only in years 

1 See above, p. 170, n. 7. 


2 Keutgen, ‘‘ Der Grosshandel im Mittelalter,’’ Hansische Geschichtsblitter, xxix, 
p02. 

3 Unwin, Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, pp. 
75) 79: 

4 Riley, Memorials of London, pp. 81-82 (1311). 
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of dearth, when regulations about selling to the consumer would 
be enforced. In this respect importing corn merchants would 
resemble importing vintners. But while the latter sold to lords 
and wealthy burgesses who bought in bulk, the former sold also 
to poorer consumers. This may be inferred from the fact that it 
was the poor who needed the regulation most, and from such 
fragmentary direct evidence as the proclamation of 1258, cited by 
Matthew Paris.’ 

Retailers or regrators may be divided into two groups. The 
first consists of shopkeepers, such for example, as retailing vint- 
ners, taverners, grocers, mercers, butchers,? and “ free ”’ poul- 
terers.2 The second is made up of non-shopkeepers, those who 
were allowed to sell their wares upon the streets, such as hucksters 
of cheese and butter,‘ and those, chiefly the corn regrators, who 
were permitted to dispose of their goods only upon the markets.® 

No such distinction was made in the case of the corn monger 
who occupied a position in nowise different from that of other 
mongers. Victualling mongers, whether free of the town or not, 
and non-victualling mongers, whether citizens or strangers, were 
encouraged to go into the nearby district and bring supplies to 
the town markets for sale, first of all to consumers and, if any 
remained after this, to other retailers. 

The town authorities, judging each case upon its merits, looked 
differently upon different trades. Some they encouraged to 
organize into craft gilds; others they discouraged. The non- 
victualling crafts in general and at least one victualling craft in 
particular, the poulterers, were encouraged and trusted by being 
given supervising functions in their own trades. Others, notably 
the taverners, were apparently not allowed to organize, and 

1 See above, p. 161, n. 4. 

2 “ All butchers, as well freemen as foreigners, who are wont to sell flesh-meat 
within the City, shall close their shops in the day, before the time for candles being 
lighted.” Riley, Memorials of London, p. 426 (1378). 

3 “ No person resident of the City who sells poultry, shall be so daring as to 
come to the Leaden Hall, to sell or buy poultry there among the strangers, on pain of 
imprisonment; but let such persons sell their poultry at the stalls [in the Poultry], 
as of old they were wont to do.” Jbid., p. 221 (1345). 

4 [bid., p. 406 (1377). 

5 See above, p. 162. 
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certainly not given any official supervision over the trade, which 
was, indeed, entrusted to the vintners.! 

Considering the corn middleman’s organization, we note first 
of all that there could be no question of a gild of corn merchants 
owing to the undeveloped state of the merchants’ trade. <A 
corn mongers’ gild, however, did exist, but so little is known 
about it that we are left to surmise the attitude towards it of the 
town magistracy, whether the latter regarded it favorably, as in 
the case of the poulterers, or unfavorably, as in the case of the 
taverners. The friendly attitude of the City of London towards 
corn mongers in general would, however, indicate that the 
authorities would have classed it with the poulterers’ craft, a 
victualling craft worthy of trust. 

Brokers in non-victualling trades were regarded as desirable 
and necessary, as in the case of the grocers, skinners, and vintners. 
Information about brokers in victualling trades seems to be 
confined to corn brokers, who, as has been seen, were refused any 
official position.” 

In conclusion, then, the town, realizing the importance of the 
victualling trades to the welfare of the municipality, put them 
into a special class by themselves,’ and conscious of the purely 
local nature of the corn trade, distrusted all those corn middle- 
men (who of course fell within the class of victuallers), such as 
merchants, regrators, and brokers, who did not play a part in the 
all-important business of supplying the town from the nearby 
country district. 

1 Riley, Memorials of London, pp. 213-214, 341. 

2 Calendar of Letier Books of London, vol. C, pp. 17, 18 (1293). 

3 This is recognized also in the following instances: — 

Quod nullus negociator seu mercator in villa predicta de cetero merces suas seu 
venalia venditioni exponat aut vendat nisi in hallis communibus ville predicte et 
quod omnes negociatores seu mercatores, causa emendi vel vendendi seu contractus 
faciendi, ad eorum hallas communes et non alibi debeant convenire, victualibus 
tamen cothidianis preter carnes exceptis. Giry, St. Omer, p. 435 (1282). 

No merchant stranger, being an alien, “shall put to sale [at ‘retail ’] any 
Manner of Wares or Merchandises, except Livings (provisions) and Victuals.’’ 
Statutes of the Realm, ii, p. 83 (1392-93). 
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6. FACTORS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LOCAL 
MIDDLEMAN 


The chief factor in the development of the corn dealer was the 
corn market. In normal years the local market gave rise to 
three classes of middlemen, the monger, the regrator, and the 
broker. The corn monger was a necessary supplement to the 
corn producer who brought his own products to market for sale. 
It is evident that since the producer was not always able to go to 
market, notably in the spring and summer when tillage occupied 
his attention, and since the market had to be regularly supplied, 
a special dealer such as the corn monger was necessary. Further, 
since the tenant-farmer needed his capital for tillage, the capital 
of the corn monger, even though small in individual cases, was an 
important factor in the trade. 

The corn regrator, also, arose naturally under the local market 
system. The very poor people of the town might not have the 
time nor the money with which to buy their corn upon the market, 
even though the latter was open to them two or three times a 
week. Or the market might be void of corn when they went to it, 
a serious matter in case the household supply was exhausted. 
Although the poor did not need much corn, for they purchased 
their bread from the baker, and although they could in theory 
buy it in small quantities from all sellers upon the market, they, 
nevertheless, found the corn regrator, or the baker acting as 
such, a great convenience in the purchase of just such small 
quantities as they needed. 

The corn broker, doubtless, served the purpose of bringing the 
corn grower or the corn monger into touch with the corn regrator, 
when the former had corn remaining on his hands after having 
met the needs of the consumer. 

In years of dearth the local market system was inadequate. 
Corn had to be brought in from distant areas or from abroad. 
The domestic corn merchant, or the merchant importer, was then 
called into requisition, or, perhaps, we should say the general 
merchant was tempted to venture into the corn trade. Upon 
such occasions the corn broker would bring together the merchant 
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selling the corn and the corn regrator willing to buy it, but this 
he could do legally only after the consumers had been supplied. 

There was in addition to the influence of the market, the 
influence of town regulations, which conformed on the whole to 
the marketing conditions. The underlying principle of these 
regulations was that the interest of the consumer was para- 
mount, a very different situation from that found in other trades. 
The question is, however, whether this bias in favor of the 
consumer was a factor determining in any way the course of 
middleman development. 

In the case of the corn monger the answer is simple, as has been 
seen, for town policy allowed him a free hand so long as he carried 
on purely corn-mongering functions. The town magistracy, 
then, did not seek to modify in this case the business of a dealer 
made necessary by the conditions of the market. But the town 
regulations did, nevertheless, see to it that the corn monger sold 
his goods as a monger should, that is, first to the consumer, and 
only after the latter was supplied, to the regrator. In other 
words, the tendency of the corn monger to become a local whole- 
saler, while not prohibited altogether, was checked. This was, 
of course, not peculiar to the corn trade! The object was to 
prevent the regrator from wedging himself in between the monger 
and the consumer as an indispensable middleman. 

The restricted nature of the market area, on the other hand, did 
not call for any marked development of the corn merchant, as it 
did of the corn monger. To some extent, also, the local ordi- 
nances tended to work in the same direction, in so far as they 
prohibited him from selling to the trade till after the consumers 
had been satisfied. In the case of most articles of trade, the 
importer wanted to retail, not to wholesale. Not so, however, 
in the case of the corn trade, for the regrator in time of dearth 
found it profitable to buy up the corn of the importer in moderate 
quantities even at a rate higher than the market price with the 


1 A Worcester ordinance of 1467 reads: ‘‘ That no ffyssher citezen by no ffysshe 
of no foreyn, commyng to vitelle the cyte, tylle the comyns be served, yf they 
wylle bye of yt. And that the straunge vittellers sille it them self, and none other 
ffyssher.” English Gilds (ed. J. T. Smith), p. 396. 
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idea that prices would of themselves rise further, or that he could 
force them up. 

The corn regrator, most of all, was interfered with by town 
authorities. He was prevented from capturing the supply of 
corn whether brought in by the local market organization, or by a 
corn merchant when that organization broke down. Was the 
town justified in so hampering this dealer ? The answer can be 
neither emphatically in the negative nor in the affirmative. 
While he performed such services as the purchase of the surplus 
corn on the markets and the sale of this to the poor according to 
their necessities, he did not, through lack of capital, store up any 
large amount of grain which, in years of dearth, could be regarded 
as a relief to the stringency of supply. Thus the chief service 
open to him, he did not perform. And, also, in years of dearth 
he stood as a costly and often unnecessary middleman between 
the importer and the consumer. 

In estimating the respective influences of market development 
and town policy, we must obviously focus attention upon the 
position of the corn regrator. The necessity that the town mag- 
istracy felt of regulating his activities points undeniably to the 
fact that market conditions were favorable to his existence. The 
question is, however, not one of regrator or no regrator, but of a 
regrator without monopoly or one with a practical monopoly. 
Although the town ordinances worked against monopoly, it was 
primarily market development that determined the question. A 
monopolistic regrator class involved an increase in the price of 
corn sold to consumers. So long as the area of supply was local, 
however, producers and country corn mongers would always enter 
into direct competition with regrators to profit by the higher 
price. Municipal authorities gauged the situation nicely. 
Their regulations were largely reflections of market conditions. 
The former decreed that at no particular moment should the 
corn regrator monopolize supply; the latter really made such 
a monopoly impossible as a normal condition. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE CORN MIDDLEMAN UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
MARKET SYSTEM 


1. DEVELOPMENT OF THE CORN MONGER AND THE CORN 
REGRATOR IN THE METROPOLITAN PERIOD 


IN the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the corn monger, or 
town purveyor of the middle ages, came to be known by the name 
of badger 1 (bodger, bagger, brogger, etc.). The identity of the 
badger and corn monger is proven, not merely by the alternative 
use of the words, but by the similarity of activities as described 
by contemporaries.? Other analogous but less usual terms are 
lader, kidder, carrier,? and cornman.*! 

It is easier to follow the activities of the corn mongers, or corn 
badgers, as we may now call them, during the sixteenth and 


1 “ Badgers and such other Commongers ” 


corn. Dyson, All suche proclamacons, p. 374. 

An early occurrence of the word badger is found in a miracle play of 1415, in 
which “ Broggours ”’ played the parts of “‘ Jesus, Luke and Cleophas in the guise 
of pilgrims.” <A. W. Pollard, English Miracle Plays, p. xxxiv. 

2 “ The Bagers, such as bryngeth whete to towne, as wele in trowys, as other- 
wyse, by lande and by watir.” English Gilds (ed. J. T. Smith), p. 424 (1500). 

On 21 Feb., 1586-87 the justices of the peace wrote to the Privy Council: “ yt 
is necessarye, that bodgers, and cariers of corne & mault, be permitted to buy in 
other places where store remayneth to be brought to our marketts to furnishe & 
relieve them.” MS., R. O., State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. cxcviii, no. 
77 ili. 

In 1594 the Book of Orders (ed. 1594, p. 15) declared that millers “ have begunne 
lately a very corrupt trade, to be common byers of Corne, both in markets, and out 
of markets, and the same doe grinde into meale, and doe use as Badgers, or other- 
wise to sell the same at markets and in other places, seeking therby an inordinate 
gaine.” 

3 The mealmen of London petitioned in 1646 that the justices of the peace 
should allow ‘‘ noe Badger Lader Kidder Carrier or Bager of Corne or Graine ” 
to violate the act of 1563. MS., Guildhall, London, Repertory, lviii, fol. 82. 

4 Jn 1590, over 46 quarters of wheat were bought by London bakers ‘“‘ Off Thomas 
Hastler of Purley in the county of Essex Corneman.” MS., Bakers’ Hall, Wheat 
Book, fol. 63 (18 Dec.). 


were in 1600 accused of engrossing 
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seventeenth centuries than during the preceding period, for 
the dealers were increasing so greatly in number! and in the 
amount of their business as to attract the special attention of 
contemporaries * and of the authorities. They were required 
to be licensed * and were limited in purchases to ten quarters of 
any one kind of grain.* Some badgers were becoming “ country 
mealmen,” and both badgers and country mealmen were coming 
into sharp competition with the regrators or corn chandlers, as 
they were later called. 

The evidence as to the transmutation of badgers into mealmen 
is threefold. There is the general fact that as time went on the 
records to an increasing extent deal with mealmen rather than 
with badgers. Besides this there are statements more or less 
explicit. For example, in 1586 a corn dealer of Herts was called a 
““mealeman or Badger’’; 5 in 1594 it was asserted that millers, like 
badgers, were selling meal on the markets;® and in 1630 that 
barley flour was being mixed with wheaten flour through the 
connivance of millers and badgers.’ There are also ordinances 
prohibiting the change from selling corn on the markets after the 
fashion of the badger, to selling meal. It was to the interest of 
the town millers *® that those bringing in meal should also be 
forced to bring in a specified amount of unground corn for sale,® 
an unmistakable blow aimed at the metamorphosis from badger 
to mealman. 


1 The opinion as to the excessive number of badgers was especially likely to be 
expressed in time of dearth. State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, clxxxiv, no. 38 
iii (10 Nov., 1586); Book of Orders, fols. 22-23 (1622). 

2 Harrison, Description of England, Book II, ch. 18 (1587); Best, Rural Econ- 
omy in Yorkshire, p. tor (1641). 

8 See pp. 152'f.; 237 1- 

4 Dyson, fols. 86-87 (24 Sept., 1550); MS., Treasury Office, Council Register, 
Car. I, vi, fols. 191-192 (31 Nov., 1630). 

5 One “‘ Sebrooke of Waterford in the Countie of Hertford mealeman or Badger, 
who dothe weeklie sell & utter in the said markett of wheat & Rye meale IIte [?} 
quarters or there abouts.” MS., Br. M., Lansd., 49, no. 7. 

6 Book of Orders (1594), p. 15. 7 Council Register, Car. I, vi, fols. 191-192. 

8 Letter Book, vol. X, fol. 378 (1575). 

® Repertory, xv, fol. 249b (10 Jan., 1563-64); ibid., fol. 303b (25 Jan., 1563- 
64); Journals of the Common Council, xviii, fol. 156 (25 Jan., 1563-64), Letter Book, 
vol. X, fol. 378 (16 Apr., 1575). 
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Most of the dealers called “‘ mealmen ” were foreigners,! that 
is, not citizens but inhabitants of the nearby rural districts.? 
Their normal work was to carry meal to London for sale upon the 
City markets. Nevertheless, there were others handling corn, 
also called “mealmen,” who lived in the city and normally 
purchased their supply at the city markets rather than in the 
country. There was the competition between these urban 
mealmen, corn regrators or corn chandlers, on the one hand, and 
the rural mealmen, corn mongers or badgers, on the other. 

Before this competition can be discussed, it will be necessary 
to outline the development of the corn chandler. The corres- 
ponding dealer in the middle ages, the local corn regrator, who 
dealt chiefly in unground corn, came in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries to handle principally meal, and, as we have just 
mentioned became an urban “‘mealman.” This mealman, called 
also a corn chandler, commenced gradually to sell his wares in 
shops. In provincial towns the rule was that citizens might sell 
corn in their shops or elsewhere outside the market; * but in the 
metropolis the law was that no one had such a right. Neverthe- 
less, corn chandlers did gradually arise in London in the six- 
teenth century who regularly sold meal in their shops,* and in 


1 Some Norfolk wheat was to be sold to the ‘‘ mealemen & other forrey[ner]s.” 
Repertory, xvi, fol. 35b (1566). 

2 In 1562 “‘ The mealemen of the Contry ” were to be allowed for a day or two 
to sell as they could without having to accept any official price. Repertory, xv, 
fol. 132. 

In Aug. and Sept., 1585 and May, 1587, the Drapers of London sold wheat, 
wheat meal, and rye to the mealmen of Stratford and Putney. MS., Drapers’: 
Hall, Renters Accounts. 

3 In the City of York it was decreed ‘‘ That no franchised man of this city do 
take upon him or them, from henceforth, to set any stall within any market-place 
of this city, but that they shall sell their wares only within their shops.”” History 
and Antiquities of . . . York (York, 1788), i, p. 296 (19 Mar., 1549-50). 

Two men “ being not Citizens of Chester, had privately sold Mault (out of the 
Market) at their own Houses, and were thereof convicted at the Quarter Sessions, 
and fined for the same.” MS., Br. M., Harl., 2104 (15 Sept., 1609). 

4 A “ Chaundler, who dothe sell by retayle in his shoppe weekelie ” four quar- 
ters of rye meal which he gets “ from Billingsgate and other marketts as he saithe.” 
MS., Br. M., Lansd., 49, no. 7 (Dec., 1586). 

Complaint was made “ against Chaundlers and Bakers and others, that sell 
meale in their shopps and other obscure places within this Cittie to the great decay 
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1630 they were, much to our surprise, encouraged to continue to 
sell in shops.1. Later evidence, however, indicates that the 
attitude of 1630 was not regarded as a precedent.? Only in the 
eighteenth century did corn chandlers retailing in shops along 
with all other kinds of corn dealers gain general recognition, and 
only then were they left, in theory as in practice, to work out 
their own business relations. In this respect corn dealers were 
discriminated against for much over a century after retailers of 
butter and cheese had gained a recognized position and a legal 
status.% 

The corn chandlers of the seventeenth century displayed an 
astonishing activity in tapping the source of supply in the 
rural districts. In the middle ages this was just what the local 
authorities had encouraged the urban retailer to do,‘ as indeed, 
was the case also in the year 1574.5 But when the dearths of 


of the Common Meale Marketts within this Cittie.” Repertory, xxxii, fol. 364 
(zo Oct., 1616). 

1 Tt was complained that the chandlers had engrossed great quantities of corn 
and out-sold the county mealmen. By way of remedy it was ordered that “ the 
said Chandlers from henceforth shall not be permitted to bring or sell any meale 
in the said marketts, but that theye shall utter the same by retayle in theire shopps 
as formerly theye have bin accustomed.” Repertory, xliv, fol. 242. 

2 “ That no Meal shall . . . be sold in any Shops, Houses, Warehouses, or other 
places within the City of London, or within Twenty miles thereof; Nor... in 
any other City, Town, Borough, or other place within this Commonwealth, in any 
Shops, Houses, Warehouses or other places, but onely in the common publique 
Market-place usual for that purpose.” Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 
ii, p. 442 (23 Oct., 1650). 

A “ setting upp againe of Meale Shopps ”’ was reported to the London Aldermen. 
Repertory, \xiii, fol. 93b (18 April, 1654). 

“‘ The Bill now brought into this Court to prevent the selling of Meale & Flower 
in Shops and within this City and Libertyes & by reducing the selling thereof to 
the Comon Marketts appointed for that purpose Is by this Court referred to” a 
committee. Journals of the Common Council, xlvi, fol. 77 (4 July, 1665). See also 
Appendix L (year 1646-47). 

3 Cf. the act of 1549-50, “ for buyinge and sellinge of Butter and Cheese ”’: 
no one “ shall buy to sell agayne anye Butter and Cheese, unlesse he or they sell 
the same agayne by retayle in open Shoppe fayer or markett and not in grosse.” 
3&4Ed. VI, c. 21. Statutes of the Realm, iv, pt. 1, p. 120. 

4 See above, p. 158. 

5 The Court of Aldermen ordered “ that from hensforthe yt shall not be lawfull 
for any parson retaylinge of meale or Corne within this Cytie or the liberties thereof 
to buy any Corne or meale within any of the Commen markets of the same Cytie 
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1622-23 ' and 1630-31 * came, the authorities found it necessary 
*to impose restrictions and attack the very activity they had 
formerly encouraged. 

A conflict naturally arose between country mealmen and urban 
corn chandlers because both aimed at supplying London with 
meal and both sought a monopoly of the trade, the former working 
from the basis of rural supply to the marketing within the city, 
the latter starting from the marketing end and pushing back 
to the areas of supply. Further, the chandlers sought to exclude 
the country mealmen from the city markets. For example, in 
1629, there was a “‘ Complaint against the freemen chandlers,”’ 
a “‘ Peticon of diverse mealmen in the Country resorting to the 
severall Marketts of this Cittie for that they are of late deprived 
of their roome and standing in the said Marketts by the Chaund- 
lers in and aboute the Cittie.” 3 

This competition offered by the corn chandler was the in- 
evitable outcome of a remarkable growth in his business position. 


or the lybertyes thereof and cominge to be brought to the same, but to make his 
or theyr provision in the Contrye.” Repertory, xviii, fol. 277b (14 Oct., 1574). 

1 A committee was appointed to consider engrossing and regrating in and about 
London by chandlers to the enhancement of prices. Jbid., xxxvii, fol. 211b (27 
July, 1623). 

2 On 23 Dec., 1630, the Privy Council wrote to the Mayor of Wickham care- 
fully to ‘‘ restrayne all Bakers and Chandlers as well of London, as of other places, 
from buying up the same [corn]; who doe usuall carry the Corne they buy to their 
owne houses; and never vent it in any publique Markett.” MS., Treasury Office, 
Council Register, Car. I, vi, fol. 254. 

“The Chaundlers of London haunt all the Marketts neare unto London, and 
sweepe the Marketts of all the Corne that comes offering a greater price then the 
Seller would aske, and by that occasion rayses the Markett prices exceedingly.’’. 
Ibid., fol. 433 (2 April, 1631). 

Chandlers — ‘‘ many of them in nature of Badgers bought up much Corne ” — 
in Westminster. Jbid., fol. 442 (6 April, 1631). 

It was even ordered that chandlers should henceforth buy up no corn in the 
vicinity of London even if beyond the former limit of thirty-five miles, since they 
had caused corn to be taken outside that circuit and there sold to them. Jodzd., 
fol. 476 (27 April, 1631). 

3 Repertory, xlili, fol. 131 (22 Mar., 1628-29). Compare also the following: 
“ the Chandlers in and about this Citie do ingrosse greate quantities of Corne, and 
sell the same in meale in the severall marketts of this Citie, and thereby force the 
Country Mealemen out of theire accustomed standinge in the said marketts, and 
by reason thereof do greatly enhance the Prizes of meale.” Jbid., xliv, fol. 242 
(25 May, 1630). , 
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He tended more and more to buy from the producer rather than 
from the country mealman, invaded, indeed, the country district 
itself and competed with the rural mealman for the local supply, 
tapped, as will be seen later, an even more distant source of 
supply in his dealings with corn merchants, and lastly sold meal 
openly in shops as well as on the city market places. The 
chandler, doubtless, reached a climax when he sought a charter 
of incorporation for his craft in 1662, 1688, and 1690.1 

The explanation of this extending influence is more difficult 
to discover than the facts themselves. Some determining factors, 
however, stand out fairly clearly. The rise of prices and the 
increasing demand of London for corn gave an impetus to the 
local corn trade that it had never known before, and encouraged 
competition to an unprecedented extent. With the supplanting 
of the old town regulating system by a less effective national 
system, the increased competition was subjected to less official 
restraint, there was less interference with operations carried 
on for private gain. The growth of capital enabled the corn 
chandler to organize and expand to an extent unknown to his 
predecessor, the corn regrator. Capital enabled him to combine 
milling and boulting with trading, to employ factors, to extend 
operations into the country and to set up his shop in the City. 
Likewise, the importation of foreign corn as well as the widening 
of the corn supply area gave the chandler the advantage in the 
purchase of corn, for he could buy part of his supply from the 
holds of ships on the Thames, often at a lower rate than that 
prevailing in the country-side about London. The widening of 
the area of supply tended seriously to check the purchase of corn 
by the consumer directly from the producer, and thus the middle- 
men became indispensable as never before. Furthermore, it was 
discovered that the best flour was made from mixed grains, and 
this explains in large measure why the badgers (or corn mongers) 
and the regrators became dealers in meal rather than in unground 
corn. The discovery was probably originally made by the urban 
retailers who bought corn upon the city markets from various 


1 Repertory, \xix, fol. 100; Council Register, Jac. II, i, fol. 689; ibid., Wm. III, 
i, fol. 422. 
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sources, had it ground, and sold the flour to consumers. This 
-dealer thus obtained an advantage over the rural competitor, 
which, apparently at the suggestion of the wily miller, was met 
by the country dealer himself turning mealman and marketing 
the products of his own mill. 

Of all these factors the greatest was the growth of the market 
area, which made direct dealings between consumer and pro- 
ducer impracticable, and gave a great impetus to the development 
of the urban dealer, the regrator of the middle ages, the chandler 
of the early modern period.? 


2. AN ELIZABETHAN GENERAL MERCHANT 


Before studying the specialized corn merchant of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, it is advisable to consider the general 
merchant who traded in corn along with other commodities. 
Much information about the dealings of such general merchants 
may be compiled from private accounts and from customs 
accounts. A London merchant, for instance, recorded in his 
private books during the period 46 Edward III (1372-73) to 
19 Richard II (1417-18) that he had bought corn in Kent, sent 
it to Bayonne, bought another lot from a Lombard Street baker, 
sent herrings from Scarboro to Sandwich, sold iron to citizens of 
London and to a Croyden squire, wainscots to a Londoner, iron 
and herrings to another, and so on.* Numerous examples of 
this sort could be given which show the corn trade among the 
miscellaneous activities of the general merchant throughout a 
long period, but a typical case is presented in a document from 
the Elizabethan State Papers. During the last decade of the 
sixteenth century or thereabouts, a merchant of the southwestern 
part of England wrote a practical treatise on the foreign trade of 

1 This was stated in the Book of Rates of 1594. See above, p. 183, n. 2, par. 3. 

In 1758 it was stated that “ Mealmen and Mealfactors are employed in Meal 
and Flour, as Merchants and Factors are in Corn, and often have Mills of their 
own, tho’ they sometimes hire.” Many millers have added “ to their old Occupa- 
tions those of Mealmen and Mealfactors.” Short Essay on the Corn Trade and 
Corn Laws, p. 17. 


2 See chart, p. 200. 
3 MS., R. O., K. R. Accounts, 509/19. 
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his day, giving special directions about the goods sent to various 
nations and those received from them.! This tract is of partic- 
ular interest since it shows clearly the position of corn in the 
cargo of a general merchant; and not only does it state where 
corn was sent, but also where it was not sent. It forms, there- 
fore, the basis for an interesting comparison with the trade of a 
century later, about which abundant statistics exist. 

To all parts of Galicia, the treatise begins, should be sent 
coarse cloth, Bridgewaters, and many other kinds of cloth, hides, 
calf-skins, sheep-skins, wheat, butter, and cheese. From 
Galicia come the wines of Ribadeo, oranges, lemons, chestnut 
and walnut boards, which are to be found there in plenty and 
very cheap. 

To Bayona in Galicia and Oporto, we send the same goods 
(enumerated below) as to Lisbon, excepting only certain cloths 
and wheat. From these places we can ship only oranges, lemons, 
and great onions of twelve or fourteen inches in circumference. 
Merchants use these places to “‘ make monnye twyse a yeare.”’ 

Bilbao in Biscay receives our hides and calf-skins in great 
numbers, and a variety of English cloths are welcomed by both 
Bilbao and St. Sebastian. In these parts we load the best iron 
in all Spain, whale oils from Newfoundland, pitch, rosin, liquorice, 
cross-bows, and sword-blades. From them we carry all our 
money, both gold and silver, to Bordeaux, and in doing this we 
incur great risks. 

Wheat, butter, cheese, fine cloths, lead, tin, hides, and calf- 
skins are sent to Lisbon, which in turn supplies oils, salt, soap, 
calico, spices, and cloths from the East Indies. 

To Andalusia we ship hides, calf-skins, fine white kerseys, 
Reading and Newbury kerseys, lead, tin, pipe staveys, and many 
other articles. From it we get all our wines called sack, all 
our wool, oils, rosins, spices, cordovan skins, silks, and Seville 
soap. 

From the port of Santa Cruz, we carry Barbary sugars, both 
fine and coarse, saltpetre in abundance and of the best quality, 
dates, molasses, carpets, and cotton. 


1 Appendix J. 
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To the Canaries and Madeira we send Newfoundland fish, 
English and Galician pilchards, herrings, lead, and coarse cloths. 
We take away various wines and the finest sugar. This is only a 
summer trade, for winter storms make their harbors unsafe. 

Wheat, many kinds of cloths, and calf-skins are sent to the 
islands of St. Michaels and Terceira of the Azores group, where 
everything is exchanged, not for money, but for woad, which 
is the chief export from the islands. 

To the West Indies and Brazil our merchants send cloths and 
small wares. From the former they bring back gold, silver, and 
pearls; from the latter various kinds of woods. 

The best merchandise to be sent to the Levant is lead, very 
fine cloths, hides, calf-skins, a small quantity of dry fish from 
Newfoundland, pilchards, red herrings, and wrought tin. The 
cloths sent, it is to be noted, must be the finest we can get, for the 
people of the Levant prefer fine cloths to velvet or any other silk. 

Barbary takes from us very fine cloths, “sad” blues of the 
value of £30 per cloth, red caps for sailors, all kinds of great 
ordnance and other artillery, ash for oars, and armor of all 
kinds. But if the Spaniards capture us while engaged in such 
trade, we die for it, so it is advisable to go in great ships and 
with safe conduct. 

We go to Tripoli in Syria in the winter to avoid the Moorish 
galleys. Our cargo consists of kerseys, expensive cloths, and lead 
which we sell in the ports on the way. Returning we carry 
currants, galls, cottons, and the sweet oils of Greece. 

The places in the Mediterranean most frequented are Leghorn, 
Majorca, Minorca, Barcelona, Civitavecchia, and Venice. From 
them we get oils, notably from Majorca when there is a restraint 
of trade with Spain, as well as all kinds of silks, galls, cotton, 
muscatels of Candia, malmseys, currants, alum, cypress chests, 
and the finest earthern dishes called porcelain. 

To St. Jean de Luz in France are exported all kinds of coarse 
wares, wax, tallow, butter, cheese, wheat, rye, beans, biscuits 
about Christmas so as to be available for the Newfoundland men, 
candles, hides, calf-skins, and Irish friezes. This port serves 
when trade with Spain is prohibited. From it we get pitch and 
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rosin at a very low rate, the best feathers in all France, Navarre 
iron, and the white wines of Toulouse. 

To Bordeaux in Gascony we ship friezes of many sorts, some at 
30s. and others at seven nobles. We must see to it that we have 
all the new collars that we can find in England to send to this 
place, for they sell most readily. To this port our merchants 
carry a great amount of English gold, more, indeed, than French, 
Portuguese, or Spanish gold. Wines and woad are carried back 
from this port. For the benefit of the merchants there are two 
fairs held yearly, in March and October, at which we are free of 
customs, both on entering and leaving. 

To Rochelle we send such English wares as lead, tin, hides, calf- 
skins, tallow, cloth, Irish hides, friezes, ordnance, and “ any 
kinde of victualls, wheat only except, because they have greate 
store of their owne.”’ Here we take on salt, pitch, tar, and many 
other goods. We can buy in this port from the pirates of France 
many commodities from the Indies at a lower rate than in Portu- 
gal, but it is necessary to use a big ship in trading with this port 
for fear of robbery. 

In Rouen, Morlaix, and St. Malo are sold lead, fine Devonshire 
kerseys, and many other kinds of cloth fine in texture and varie- 
gated in color. At these ports are loaded linen cloth, Normandy 
canvas, and small wares such as cords, pins, paints, bolts of 
black thread, and a number of other commodities for mercers. 

To Flanders, Emden, and Hamburg the Merchant Adven- 
turers send our wools and unfinished cloths. To these places are 
also shipped a great quantity of English beer both in times of 
peace and of war. In return for these articles we get groceries 
and other small wares. . 

We supply Neva, Riga, and Revel with all kinds of coarse 
cloths, corrupt wine, cony-skins, dressed and undressed, salt, 
and some agua-vitae. We must always take heed not to trust 
any one in this country, and demand ready money, for the inhabi- 
tants are very false people and they will deny both the bargain 
and the receipt of our wares if we sell on credit. From these 
places we get flax, hemp, pitch, tar, tallow, wax, and all kinds of 
furs. Much of our traffic was with them before we opened up the 
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- trade with Saint Nicholas in Russia. Our cables and all our best 
ropes, however, came from Danzig in Poland and also “ greate 
store of wheate and Rye yf it be skante in england.” 

St. Nicholas in Russia takes from us decayed and refuse wines, 
salt, and coarse cloths. In return we get a large amount of wax, 
skins, hides, and furs. 

For the fish trade of the out-islands of Scotland, we must be 
ready early, for the best returns of cod and linge are at Michael- 
mas. In these islands and in the north of Ireland, we buy sal- 
mon and sell all kinds of decayed wines. We must, however, 
take heed of the people for they are false and full of treachery to 
such an extent that it is necessary to keep good watch by night 
and rely upon our own strength for safety. 

The western part of Ireland takes our sack, Gascon wines, raw 
silk, and a little woad and alum. The natives bargain well and 
are much more civil than those of the north. From this place we 
carry a great amount of salt, hides, tallow, salt-beef, Irish cover- 
lets, mantles and friezes, cotton, linen yarn, herrings, and sal- 
mon which we send to Rochelle, Newhaven, Rouen, or Flanders. 

Finally, we must always take heed not to export prohibited 
goods to a foreign country; and in loading our cargo there we 
have to deal very circumspectly to avoid being undone. 

In brief, our informant tells us that English merchants in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century imported corn from Danzig 
in years of dearth; and in ordinary years, particularly during the 
winter, they exported corn, notably wheat, to Galicia, St. Jean de 
Luz, Lisbon, and the Azores. It is specifically stated that no 
corn was sent to Bayona, Oporto, or Rochelle, and by implication 
to no other places than those above mentioned. 


3. DEVELOPMENT OF THE CORN MERCHANT IN THE 
METROPOLITAN PERIOD 


The alien corn merchant has so far not been considered. The 
customs accounts for the years 1303-11 show considerable 
activity on his part in the export trade, and less in the import 
trade. Although much information about the dealings of these 
merchants is recorded, it is uncertain whether they were merely 
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general merchants or corn merchants. At any rate, no remark- 
able development took place until the sixteenth century, up to 
which time the alien dealer handled small amounts of corn as 
advantageous opportunity offered. In the Tudor period he came 
to the rescue of London,! and throughout the century did a 
large import trade. As the rest of England imported practically 
no corn at all, his import trade was confined to the metropolis. 
But while in years of dearth he brought in corn in considerable 
amounts, still in normal years, as the petty customs accounts 
show, his imports were insignificant or non-existent. 

In the period 1600-60, there was no marked change; but for 
this period we have some interesting facts concerning individual 
Dutch corn merchants. 

Lucas Jacobs, “ corn merchant ” of London,? imported corn to 
the metropolis for at least thirty-seven years (1608-45).3 Be- 
tween 1608 and 1639, he is said to have brought in 120,100 
quarters, and to have lost £3000 in this trade during the years 
1638-40. His example during the earlier years, it is stated, 
caused others to enter the trade, whereby London “ has been 
from time to time provided.” 4 His activities were characteristic 
of the second period of the metropolitan market, for he exported 


1 The evidence for this is most abundant in the Customs Accounts in the Record 
Office. See Appendix B, London and Members. 

There are also many specific references in the records to foreign merchants im- 
porting corn. For example, in the year 1528, Joachim Hochstetter of Augsburg 
was said to be “ one of the richest merchants in this land (Flanders), and a great 
importer of wheat to London.” Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, iv, pt. 2, 
§ 4018. Cf. R. Ehrenberg, Das Zeitalter der Fugger, i, p. 214. In 1539 it was 
estimated that two German merchants of the Steelyard had in one year supplied 
London with 15,000 quarters of corn. Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, 
xiv, pt. 1, § 210. In 1550 the Lord Mayor of London “ made bargaine with divers 
merchauntes, both Englishe and straungers, for grayne for the city of London, to be 
had out of Danske and Hambrough,” Wriothesley, A Chronicle of England, ii, p. 45. 
And in the following year “in Easter weeke their came tenne or twelve shippes 
with rie and wheate out of Hollande, which merchantes of the Styliard and English- 
men brought thence, and some out of Brittanie.” Jbid., p. 47. 

2 MS., Guildhall, London, Repertory, lvii, pt. ii, fol. 123b (1645); MS., Treasury 
Office, Council Register, Car. I, iv, fol. 465 (1628). 

3 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Car. I, xvi, p. 4 (1640); Repertory, lvii, 
pt. li, fol. 123b (1645). 

4 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Car. I, xvi, p. 4 (1640). 
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- corn (at least once by his English factor) as well as imported it.! 
Jacob Cornelisson of Amsterdam, about whom less is known, 
claimed to have imported 48,543 quarters of corn in the “ last 
two years of scarcity” (1621-23), and to have lost three corn 
ships in the trade, for which he believed himself entitled to a 
license to export 20,000 quarters of English corn to the Low 
Countries.” 

Peter van Velde in 1640 received a license to export, claiming 
that he ‘‘ had often, in times of scarcity in England brought over 
hither a supply for his Majesty’s subjects.” 3 

At least from 1549, when certificate books begin, foreign mer- 
chants took no part in the coast trade in corn, and when London 
ceased to need foreign corn, they lost their strongest hold. And 
as if the double or treble duties on imports of aliens’ corn, together 
with the Navigation Acts, were not enough, the foreign merchant 
desirous of exporting English corn was further handicapped by the 
superior position of the English dealer who received a handsome 
premium on every quarter of corn sent to foreign ports, so that 
between the year of the Restoration and the year of the Revo- 
lution, the alien was ousted from all branches of the corn trade. 

It is quite practicable to compile elaborate statistics illustrating 
the activity of the denizen as well as the alien merchant in every 
port of England from the fourteenth century onwards. Where 
this has been done, the following facts for the period up to 1600 
have been observed: (a) the corn merchant was a general dealer 
trading in commodities other than corn, and only in Lynn 
approached the condition of specialized corn dealer;* (6) the 
normal foreign trade in corn was too precarious, uncertain, and 
insignificant to give rise to any important class of corn mer- 
chants; ® (c) the metropolitan domestic trade, which arose in the 
sixteenth century, was not at first attractive to the merchant 

1 Ibid., iii, p. 594 (1629); ibid., iv, p. 203 (1630); ibid., xvi, p. 4 (1640). 

2 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Jac.1,x,p.607. * Ibid., Car. I, xvi, p. 240. 

4 For example, between 29 Sept., 1549, and 14 June, 1550, the ten merchants 
transporting coastwise from Lynn four or more shipments of corn each, out of a total 
of 97 merchants, handled in all 59 shiploads, only two of which contained aught 


but con. MS., R. O., K. R. Customs, 100/5. 
5 An earls of the more progressive foreign dealers is Harry Middle- 
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because of the regulations and restrictions which hedged him in, 
both in the coast trade and overland, especially in years of dearth 
when the Book of Orders was in force, and when much of the 
provision was made by general merchants, by drapers, grocers, 
and others of the city, by brewers and bakers direct and by gen- 
tlemen and yeomen, the corn producers themselves. In London 
itself, the corn merchant was liable to be forced to take less than 
a fair market price, since he had to compete with municipal 
non-profit institutions ready to incur any cost to keep prices 
down. The Certificate Books, therefore, though they show 
merchants regularly shipping corn to London, fail to disclose any 
increasing specialization in this trade.! 

What has been said of the first, may also be said of the second 
metropolitan period, only to a less degree? But in the third 
period there was a marked development. Corn merchants came 
upon the scene, who transported large amounts of corn to the 
metropolis, both for sale there and for export abroad. The 
period of their coming into existence coincides with that of the 
ousting of the alien merchant, the decline of the London corn 
import trade, and the practical abolition of restrictions upon 
engrossing and regrating, the final decay of the municipal provi- 
sions of corn, and the growth of a considerable and unrestricted 
export trade. It is, indeed, significant that one of these mer- 
chants, Anthony Sturt, should have rented the granaries formerly 
used by the City companies,’ and when an attempt was made to 
revive the old municipal system, some of the companies engaged 


more. He exported beans in the following amounts (quarters) and from the fol- 
lowing ports: — 


Year Bridgewater Gloucester Boston 
BRS mcr acle areas 406 roo 
CY dele ete oe SA 234 54 < 
Oe eos hey: 6663 62 87 


MS., Br. M., Harl., 306, fols. 26-31. 

1 From Michaelmas, 1549, to 14 June, 1550, the merchant who sent most corn 
from Lynn to London was John Baynarde, 4 of whose 9 shipments went to the 
metropolis. No other merchant equalled or approached this record in the period. 
K. R. Customs, 100/s. 

* From Christmas, 1646, to Christmas, 1647, John Lowry sent 13 cargoes from 
Lynn, ro being corn only, and all to London. K. R. Port Books, 435/12. 

3 MS., Haberdashers’ Hall, Court Assistant, i, fol. 64a (4 Mar., 1658-59). 
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_him to provide their yearly complement: in the case of the Fish- 
mongers for a period of seven years... The merchants of the 
companies saw that the old order had passed away and that the 
new type of corn merchants, with granaries and large stores of 
corn, had come to stay. Besides Anthony Sturt, some of the 
most prominent of the metropolitan corn merchants were Robert 
Buckle of Thames Street,* George Moore, and William Russell, 
all of whom may be compared with the importing alien merchants, 
Lucas Jacobs and Jacob Cornelisson, of the early Stuart period. 


Ssipuents oy Corn Aprosap rrom LONDON 4 


| Buckle Moore Russell Sturt Total 


Year erat = a ane, Near eaengt 
No. | Amount No. Finn een No. | Armmount | No, | Amount No. | Amount 
A rate: Al er oe el eee ee ae en ee 
1676-77 | 18. | 5,044% | 48. | 13,5674) 1. 60 |14. | 4,261 | 81. | 22,932% 


pied | 
1677-78 |13. | 3,158% | 42. |17,355%| 8. | 5,826 | 17. | 4,399% | 80. | 30,7494 


1632-83 8. 992 8. 603' 123, | 1,027 113. | 2,173, 142, | 4,703 
Average 13.0) 3,008 | 32.6| 10,5284! 7.3| 2,304% | 14.6] 3,591% | 67.7| 19,492 


When we compare these figures with the totals for the three 
years, we find that thirty per cent of the total number of corn 
shipments were made by these four merchants, that fifty per 
cent of the total amount of corn exported was through their 
agency, and that the average shipment of these dealers was 
seventy per cent greater than the general average. 

It is unnecessary to proceed farther in statistical inquiry. 
The export corn trade of London was fully organized. A few. 
merchants exported corn in shipments averaging from 100 to 
200 quarters. The others sent smaller amounts. 


1 MS., Haberdashers’ Hall, Court Assistant, ii, fol. 146a (3 July, 1668); MS., 
Fishmongers’ Hall, Wardens Accounts, i, fols. 658-682 (25 Mar., 1670 to 25 Mar., 
1677). 

2 Cornpare the custom that grew up among the companies, on the decay of the 
municipal provision, of relying upon chandlers, etc., for provision. The magis~ 
trates constantly sent warnings against this practice. Cf. MS., Stationers’ Hall, 
Liber A, fol. g2b (1618), fol. 106 (1626-27), fol. 116 (1630), etc. 

2 Cf. K. R. Port Books, 96/3 (g May, 1681); MS., Guildhall, London, Repertory, 
xevi, fol. 138 (1691). 

4 Compiled from MS., R. O., K. R. Port Books. 
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Under the medieval local system the corn merchant had arisen 
only in the most favored local districts such as in Lynn, and there 
chiefly in the foreign trade which for long periods at a time was 
precarious, especially in the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and which, as the statistics of export show, was often non- 
existent. The growth of London ultimately introduced the 
necessary basis for the creation of an important merchant class. 
There was a continuous demand for corn in the metropolis, and, 
when the supply there was so great as to reduce prices, there was 
a‘good opportunity of disposing of it abroad through the excellent 
commercial connections of that city. 

We have seen that the medieval corn regrator (urban mealman 
or corn chandler), originally limited to the sale of corn upon the 
market place, added to his activities the sale of cornin shops. As 
a shopkeeper he purchased his supply of corn upon the urban 
market as of old, scoured the nearby country-side for it, or 
bought it from merchants who drew upon more distant domestic 
areas of supply as well as upon foreign countries.t_ The purchase 
from the corn merchant tended to become the normal method of 
supply. In other words, the growth of the metropolis in the 
Tudor and Stuart periods not only added to the recognized 
activities of the corn regrator, but provided a regular outlet 
whereby the corn merchant might dispose of his corn entirely by 
wholesale. 

Once the regrator and merchant shipper have become estab- 
lished, it is natural that an intermediary should arise, the engross- 
ing merchant buying from the shipper and selling to the regrator. 
This capitalist performs the same functions for the wholesale 
trade as the regrator does for the retail trade; he buys up corn 
shipped to the town and sells it later within the same place. 
While the shipper and the monger, both regarded with favor under 
the medieval local market system, increased the utility of the 
corn by transporting it from one place to another, these two newly 


1 For the relief of the merchants who had imported corn the Privy Council 
ordered in 1638 that the ‘“ Chaundlers Mealmen, and some others trading for 
Corne” along with the bakers and the City companies, should take up 3000 
quarters. MS., Treasury Office, Council Register, Car. I, xv, fol. 349. 
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recognized dealers were concerned, not with the element of place, 

-but of time. They stored corn primarily, it is true, to sell for 
current use, but secondarily for profitable sale in dear years. 
They were thus in large part responsible for the diminishing 
hardships felt in times of dearth or failure of crops, because of the 
fact that their stock or supply was then available. 

Expressed in terms of the corn trade, the medieval town policy 
was so framed as to make all would-be corn merchants into corn 
mongers. At least the town assumed that the corn monger, who 
bought in the open country market and sold in the open town 
market, was the normal dealer. It is, indeed, as we have 
seen, doubtful whether there were specialized corn wholesalers 
in medieval England. During the first period of the metro- 
politan market,! though gradually declining, and to a less degree 
during the second period, the old policy continued. The third 
period of the metropolitan development, however, gave rise 
to a recognized class of regrators retailing corn and meal in 
shops, who made it possible for a corn merchant to sell to the 
“ trade ” all the corn brought to the metropolis. The increasing 
distance of supplies gave rise to new middleman complexities, 
which necessitated domestic laissez faire or the abolition of the 
restriction that one part of the country put on the activities of the 
middlemen of another. The medieval mercantile organization 
was broken through by the preponderating development of one 
community, the metropolitan. And the direct, if not the lineal, 
successor of municipal provision, domestic restraint, staple 
policy, and granary proposals was in part the wholesale trade 
made possible by the combined activities of corn merchant and 
corn regrator. 


4. GROWTH OF APPRECIATION OF CORN MIDDLEMAN 
FUNCTIONS 


One of the considerable gaps in economic history is our lack of 
knowledge of the changes in the attitude of successive generations 
of men towards middlemen functions. We need a careful 
analysis of the attitude of the public towards dealers in certain 


1 See ch. VIII. 
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classes of goods under certain market conditions. A preliminary 
-analysis is here attempted for the English corn trade in the town 
and metropolitan stages of market development. Such an inquiry 
necessitates a classification of corn dealers according to the favor 
received from the public, and an examination of the attitudes of 
successive economic schools to middlemen in general and to corn 
dealers in particular. It will then be possible to indicate the 
classes of persons first recognizing the value or necessity of corn 
middlemen as a class, and the determining factors in the formation 
of public opinion. 

Dealers who shipped corn from place to place, whether it was 
in the foreign or domestic trade, were in normal times favorably 
regarded by the public. It mattered not whether the dealer 
exported the surplus from an overflowing local market, imported 
it into a hungry metropolis, sent abroad the corn remaining after 
that metropolitan center had been satisfied, or transported grain 
from a producing to a consuming area — such a dealer was re- 
garded as a legitimate middleman. But on the other hand, he 
who bought up part of the supply for sale in the same district was 
looked upon as performing no necessary service, and to be either 
restrained or legislated out of existence. In other words, the 
element of space, not that of time, was appreciated in middleman 
activities. 

Regarding the attitude of the successive schools of economic 
thought towards corn middlemen a few points may here be 
noted. 

What the schoolmen thought of corn traders may be inferred. 
Agriculture and industry were “ god-fearing ” occupations, but 
commerce was not. The corn dealer would, doubtless, have been 
tolerated, if he exacted only a “ just price ”’ and never deceived 
his customers in the matter of quality or quantity. 

Of far more practical importance for the corn trade was the 
urban mercantile policy, which was made up of the practical 
rules of buying and selling evolved by town magistrates them- 
selves. The essence of this policy was local advantage, at the 
expense of other towns and of the rural district around the town. 
The method of bringing about this desired end was the grant to 
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citizens of a monopoly of production, sale, and regulation. 
Certain trades were favored with full municipal confidence; 
others were not. In the case of the former the regulation was in 
the hands of the organized trades; in the case of the latter, of 
which the corn trade was a conspicuous example, it was generally 
kept in the hands of the magistrates. More than this, the town 
authorities firmly believed that they were able to distinguish 
between corn dealers who were serviceable and those who were 
not. The former, such as the corn mongers, were encouraged, but 
such dealers as the corn regrators were regulated and restricted. 

To the mercantilists, whether public authorities or writers, 
it was no longer local but national advantage that was sought. 
In aim and methods mercantilism was largely a glorified urban 
economic policy, with certain additional elements not here of 
concern. The differentiation between corn mongers and corn 
regrators disappeared, but one of the new features was the 
critical attitude towards foreign trade. In a brief statement 
worthy of quotation, John Hales, writing probably in 1549, 
divided all traders and artificers into three classes. 

“And now, because we are entred into communication of 
artificers, I will make this devision of theim. Some of theim doe 
but bringe monie oute of the countrie; some other, that which 
they doe get, they spend againe in the countrie; and the third 
sorte of artificers be they that doe bringe treasour into the coun- 
trie. Off the first, I recken all mercers, grocers, vinteners, haber- 
dashers, mileyners, and such as doe sell wares growinge beyond the 
seas, and doe fetche oute oure treasure of the same. Which 
kinde of artificers, as I recken theim tollorable, and yet are not 
so necessarie in a common wealth but they might be best spared 
of all other; yet yf we had not other artificers, to bringe in as 


1 pp. 160 f., 182. 

2 Witness the following passage of the period 1509-1536: “‘ merchauntes in 
London hath gretly distroyed the common weale of the holl realme by receyvyng 
such thinges of strangers as hath been to the distruction of the common people, 
for no strangers could hurte Englond by bringing in any merchaundises into the 
realme, yf no English merchauntes wold by it and receyve it to the distruction of 
the Realm.” “How to reforme the Realme,” etc., Pauli, Drei volkswirthschaftliche 
Denkschriften, p. 77 (1509-36). 
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-much treasoure as they bringe furth, we should be greate losers 
by theim. Of the second sort be these: Shomakers, tailors, 
carpenters, masons, tilers, bowchers, brewers, bakers, vitailers of 
all sortes, which like as they get theire livinge in the countrie, so 
they spende it; but they bringe in no treasour unto us. Thear- 
fore we must [cherishe] well the third sorte; and these be clothiars, 
tannars, cappers, and worsted makers, only that I knowe, 
{which,] by theire misteries and faculties, doe bringe in anie 
treasour.”! Applying this classification to the corn trade we see 
that the importer of corn would be regarded with least favor, the 
domestic trader would be tolerated, while the exporter would be 
held most beneficial to the realm. Just how far Hales himself 
would have included the corn trade in his analysis is not clear, 
though he did advocate the unrestricted export of corn, as well 
as a free domestic trade.” 

The economic doctrines of the schoolmen, and of the exponents 
of the town economy and the national economy in its mercan- 
tilistic aspects, all upholding a policy of regulation and restraint, 
gave place to the advocates of liberty or unrestricted trade, the 
metropolitan free-traders, the physiocrats, and the “ classical ”’ 
economists. 

Following the Restoration in 1660, came a group of Tory free- 
traders, chief of whom was Sir Dudley North. These protag- 
‘onists of freedom in trade did not often deal directly with the 
corn trade; but one of the leading members of the school, Sir 

William Petty, has expressed himself in a way that indicates that 
he at least did not approve the unrestricted activity of middle- 
men. He held that “ a large proportion of these [merchants and 
retailers] also might be retrenched, who properly and originally 
earn nothing from the Publick, being onely a kind of Gamesters, 
that play with one another for the labours of the poor; yielding 
of themselves no fruit at all, otherwise then as veins and arteries, 
to distribute forth and back the blood and nutritive juyces of the 

1 Hales, A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England, pp. 91-92 
(1549). Cf. ‘‘ How to reforme the Realme,” etc., Pauli, Dret volkswirthschaftliche 
Denkschriften, p. 77 (1509-36); Thos. Starkey, A Dialogue, pp. 80-81 (Hen. VIII). 


2 Hales, A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England, pp. 53-56, 
123. 
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Body Politick, namely the product of Husbandry and Manufac- 
ture.’1 This antagonism is, perhaps, the more surprising in 
view of the contemporary public attitude towards the dealers in 
corn, as expressed in legislation,? which at this period was giving 
them a new recognition as performing legitimate functions in the 
trade of the country. 

The physiocratic school in France drew its inspiration from the 
Tory free-traders, and in turn profoundly influenced the founder 
of classical political economy, Adam Smith. The physiocrats, 
like their prototypes, reacted strongly from the position of the 
mercantilists in their emphasis upon exchange. Some physio- 
crats maintained that the only useful exchange was that between 
farmer and consumer. Buying to sell was a perversion of 
function. Although such was the attitude of the school in 
general, there were some notable exceptions. Turgot seemed 
fully appreciative of the middleman’s value to society.2 The 
physiocrats in general laid great stress on free-trade, and espe- 
cially free-trade in grain, its export abroad, and its transportation 
from place to place within the realm. And also, they made 
an exception for the dealer in corn; they deprecated his har- 
rowed existence and indicated that he played a useful part.‘ 

Hérbert (1700-58), who may, perhaps, be classed as a moderate 
physiocrat,® developed in some detail the social utility of the corn 


1 A Treatise of Taxes and Contributions (1662), p. 11. 

2 pp. 156, 196, 252. 

3 C’est object de la profession des Marchands, qui achettent la denrée de la 
main du producteur pour en faire des amas ou des magasins, dans lesquels le con- 
sommateur vient se pourvoir. 

Par ce moyen l’entrepreneur assuré de la vente et de la rentrée de ses fonds, 
s’occupe sans inquiétude et sans relache 4 de nouvelles productions, et le con- 
sommateur trouve a sa portée et dans tous les momens les choses dont il a besoin. 
Turgot, Oeuvres, v, p. 75. 

4 See Gide et Rist, Histoire des doctrines économiques, pp. 32 f. 

5 Hérbert is to be associated with the physiocratic school in that he protested 
against restriction and regulation and emphasized the importance of agriculture 
by way of reaction from the mercantilist exaggeration of the value of industry. 
He was, however, not an extremist, for he maintained that though the welfare of 
the state depends ultimately upon agriculture, it requires also prosperous trade and 
industry. 

He deals with such subjects as granaries, liberty, merchants, plenty and dearth, 
commerce, the history of prices, and agriculture. Clear in statement, presenting 
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middleman. The merchant, he points out, in buying up the 
“surplus crop in plentiful years, releases the peasant from the 
necessity of keeping his corn till ancther year. Since the mer- 
chant buys up only part of the peasant’s supply two sets of corn 
reserves exist, that in the hands of the merchants and that in the 
hands of the peasants. The private merchant is a more economi- 
cal husbander of grain than the state and, when left alone by the 
state, does not establish a monopoly for undue gain, but is 
content with moderate profits. The merchant equalizes supply, 
when et alone, by carrying corn from places of plenty to places of 
dearth. ‘‘ It is the free merchant who should do this and not the 
peasant, who cannot undertake this duty; and moreover, it is 
important not to turn him aside from his daily work.” The 
merchant also prevents the lowering of prices, as injurious as a 
bad harvest, by equalizing the supply from year to year. Mer- 
chants enrich the realm by exportation and in times of stress they 
can import most easily and cheaply.! 

“ Ah! what profession,” he continues, “is more useful than 
that which provides the needs and food of men? We fear that 
our subjects may get rich from trading in our products; we hold 
such profits illegal; and we do not see that we pay to the foreigner 
the expenses of storage and transportation, and the usurious 
interest of his loans. Thus it follows that we know neither how 
to avoid a dearth nor to take advantage of plenty.”’ ? 

He advocates not governmental granaries, but those in private 
hands, in accordance with an economic system based upon the 
“ self-interest ’ of merchants following ‘a natural instinct.” °. 
In no clearer way could his views regarding the service of mer- 
chants be summed up than in the following sentence: “It is a 
new value that they introduce, and that encourages them to 
continue this trade.” 4 
his subject in the form of general principles, but exemplifying his points by histori- 
cal reference and contemporary instance, he suggests somewhat in form as in 
attitude Adam Smith himself, who probably made a study of his treatise. 

1 Fssai sur la police générale des grains, pp. 48-53 

2 Tbid., p. 55- 

oT bid. ppy2l-22- 

4 Tbid., p. 182. 
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It was left to Adam Smith to popularize the conclusions of 
Hérbert, to point out most convincingly the services of the 
middleman to trade in general and to the corn trade in particular. 
It is unnecessary to quote from Adam Smith at length. Two 
passages are typical of all. 

‘‘ The interest of the inland dealer, and that of the great body 
of the people, how opposite soever they may at first sight appear, 
are, even in years of greatest scarcity, exactly the same.” 

““ After the business of the farmer, that of the corn merchant is 
in reality the trade which, if properly protected and encouraged, 
would contribute the most to the raising of corn. It would 
support the trade of the farmer, in the same manner as the trade 
of the wholesale dealer supports that of the manufacturer.” ! 

Followers of Adam Smith were not less explicit. Thus in 1826, 
Torrens said: ‘ As Dr. Smith most justly observes, next to the 
trade of the farmer, no trade encourages the growth of corn so 
much as that of the corn merchant: and, if his trade were un- 
fettered, it would not be easy to calculate the impulse which 
agriculture would receive through all the growing countries of the 
world.”’? Much later Thorold Rogers declared: ‘‘ The corn 
dealer equalizes supply, and if by withholding his corn from mar- 
ket he makes it dearer, he also makes it cheaper than it would be 
by bringing it out when it otherwise would be scarce.” 3 

The third task set before us is to discover who first recognized 
the value of corn middlemen as a class. To do this it is in large 
part necessary only to refer back to the preceding sections,* and 
here simply to put together evidence used above. 

The people may at once be eliminated, because in times of 
plenty they do not consider the matter at all, and in times of 
dearth they rise in revolt, or at least did so in the middle ages 
and in the Tudor period, and are today prejudiced judges in the 
matter. It rests, then, with the local or metropolitan govern- 
ment, national government, and publicists. 


1 The Wealth of Nations, Book IV, Ch. v. 

2 An Essay on the External Corn Trade, p. 35. 
3 Work and Wages, p. 143. 
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The corn merchant does not seriously enter into the situation 
for his services were generally and widely recognized. The most 
unreserved appreciation of this dealer was shown by Adam Smith, 
who maintained that the merchant importer, the merchant 
exporter, and the merchant carrier increased the available supply 
of corn in a country and were in other ways of benefit. 

Corn mongers, as has been seen, were actively encouraged by 
town governments in the middle ages, though their excesses were 
checked.t. On the other hand, in the Tudor and Stuart periods, 
the national government, considering not only the interest of the 
urban consuming centers, but of the country-side and market 
towns as well, held that there were too many such dealers, that 
they should be licensed to carry on their trade, and that they 
should submit to rules laid down for their guidance.2 Some of the 
latter were that they should not buy in large quantities till after 
the poor had been served, that their supplies should be purchased 
in open market, and that no corn should be laid up in granaries 
when beyond a certain price. The last official editions of the 
Book of Orders embodying the national government’s policy was 
issued in 1630, and the last corn law setting forth important 
limitations upon the activities of corn middlemen, and thereby 
displaying distrust in them, was passed in 1663. It is significant 
that in 1758, the Book of Orders was privately printed and dedi- 
cated to Pitt, Secretary of State, and to Legge, Chancellor and 
Under-treasurer of the Exchequer, with a recommendation that 
they be again put in force to remedy the prevailing dearth. The 
government did not adopt the suggestion, which was inopportune 
indeed, in so far as it came at a time when freedom of trade was 
in the air. 

Regrators, whether dealing within or without shops, came in 
for a great deal of attention at the hands of local authorities in 
the middle ages and, indeed, throughout the Tudor period and 
the early part of the Stuart period. It is difficult to discover just 
what the attitude of the national government to this class of 


1 pp. 157, 167, above. 
2 See the Book of Orders, various editions, 1586-87 to 1630. 
3 5 and 6 Ed. VI, c. 14. See above, pp. 152-156. 
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dealer was, for his own activities were essentially local. Cer- 
tainly, however, some of the legislative enactments of Tudor and 
Stuart parliaments would seem to act as a check upon his opera- 
tions. 

In 1680, the author of Britannia Languens said: “It is im- 
possible that the occasions, vanities, or the remaining stock of the 
Kingdom can ever support such a prodigious Increase of Retailers 
and Shop-keepers as are in and about London, being near 100000 
in number, when in Amsterdam they are not 5000.”"+ Contrast 
this with the later view. Although Adam Smith did not single 
out the regrator for special treatment, he apparently included him 
among “ the inland dealers ” whose trade is “ so beneficial to the 
public.” 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the theories of Adam 
Smith had great influence in moulding the enlightened opinion of 
the nation on many economic questions. And this probably 
applies to some extent to the corn trade. But although it was 
the theorist in France and England who gave to the world a 
statement of the contributions of traders to economic life, it 
was, nevertheless, the urban magistracy, itself largely mercantile, 
that stood firstin point of time in fully recognizing the value of the 
corn middleman. ‘This applies to the merchant, the monger, and 
to the regrator whether shopkeeper or not.2,_ The urban magis- 
trates, although they made mistakes, had truer instincts than 
those at the head of the nation’s affairs, because they had more 
knowledge of the facts, and more quickly learned the lessons that 
experience taught. 

The explanation of the conclusion that the metropolitan 
magistrates were the first to appreciate fully the value of the 
middleman functions is doubtless that they most clearly under- 
stood the needs of a wider market, the metropolitan. We may 
accept it as a well-established fact, that, up to the modern period 
of rapid and easy communication and transportation,® the wider 

1 p. 455 (ed. McCulloch). Cf. also Petty, A Treatise of Taxes and Contributions 
(1662), p. rr. 

2 See above, p. 186, n. 1. 


3 On this ultra modern phase, see Shaw, ‘‘ Some Problems in Market Distribu- 
tion,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, xxvi, pp. 728-731 (1912). 
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the market the more necessary the middleman. The year 1630 
may be regarded as a landmark, for it was then that the metro- 
politan authorities acknowledged the part that shopkeepers 
were to play in the corn trade, an acknowledgment of a chain 
of mutually dependent mercantile relationships. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
CORN POLICY 


1. NATURE OF A CorRN POLICY 


On the subject of the English grain trade policy, there are two 
excellent German monographs by Faber‘ and by Naudé,? and 
most writers on English economic history have much to say on the 
subject. Itis not intended here either to review or systematically 
to emend the analyses already made, because any treatment of 
the subject on so narrow a basis as that of Faber and Naudé 
must end in misleading and unsatisfactory results. Neverthe- 
less, many of the arguments and deductions of those who have 
written about the corn policy will be touched upon in this fresh 
examination of the subject. 

The explanation of corn policy which makes constitutional 
development the determining factor deals only with the obvious, 
not with the underlying, causes. Briefly put it is this: up to 
1394 the crown managed the corn trade for its fiscal advantage; 
thenceforth parliament, gaining the upper hand, introduced a 
mercantile policy; the early Tudors, victorious over parliament, 
reverted to the fourteenth century policy, while Elizabeth 
beneficently re-introduced the mercantile policy; Charles I, 
rode rough-shod over this policy substituting one of restraint, 
the licensing system; the Civil War, however, brought the mer- 
cantile system to the front again, a system which the Restoration 
parliaments carried to its fullest development. What is here 
not apparent is the relation these changes bore to the actual trade 
in corn. 

1 Die Entstehung des Agrarschuizes in England, Strassburg, 1888. 

2 Die Getreidehandelspolitik der Europdischen Staaten vom 13. bis zum 18. Jahr- 
hundert (Acta Borussica), Berlin, 1896. 

3 Faber, Die Entstehung des A grarschutzes in England, pp. 138-140. 
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This conception of the English corn policy has two main 
defects: firstly, it is the policy of the central government as a 
unity that is alone considered; and secondly, the statutory corn 
policy, for the period it covers, is taken to be the only policy of 
importance, a gross anachronism. 

Corn policy is here understood to refer to those policies, 
personal (inter-manorial), local, metropolitan, or national, in 
accordance with which, in normal as well as abnormal times, the 
corn trade was carried on. It will be seen that the possible per- 
mutations and combinations here introduced are considerable, 
but no simpler analysis of the subject is adequate either at any 
given moment or over a long period of years. 

The full meaning of this conception will appear in what follows, 
but it is essential to note that the chief purpose here is not so: 
much to explain the evolution of corn policy as to examine the 
corn policy for the light it may throw on the development of the 
market. 


2. MANORIAL MARKETING AND Corn Poticy 


In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, only crude elements of a 
governmental corn policy are found. The king thought chiefly 
of the political and fiscal advantage to be derived from the export 
trade. To keep corn from an enemy and to supply it to an 
ally is a state policy not peculiar to any age or nation, though 
it occupied an important place in the unwritten annals of the 
early grain trade of England. 

The fiscal was the first interest taken by the king in the affairs » 
of his subjects, and there are two points at which this fiscalinterest 
touched the corn trade. On the internal trade in corn the king, 
like other feudal chiefs, collected a regular toll on the grain 
brought from the country to the town, or from town to town by 
those not “ free’ of the town receiving the corn, or by those not 
“free”? of any privileged town. The accounts of the tolls 
throw considerable light upon the internal trade, and are among 
the earliest extant evidences of the domestic trade. When the 
export of corn to foreign lands was first seized upon as a legiti- 
mate object of taxation, it is difficult tosay. The earliest export 
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tax on corn in England was in all probability the lastage,’ 
which probably antedated the Conquest,? and where not feudal- 
ized, appears as an item of income in the earliest pipe rolls.’ 
Henry II, by means of a system of fines, taxed the carrying of corn 
to foreign lands. Licenses to export, for which a fee was charged, 
were frequent throughout the thirteenth century, especially in 
time of war. The national subsidy, generally a tenth and fif- 
teenth, was a tax upon the production of corn (inter alia) and not 
primarily upon the trade. It appears that the export of corn 
was subject to no regular national tax throughout the period, 
except, perhaps, the early lastage and the abortive export and 
import tax of John, due alike from aliens as from denizens.* The 
history of these impositions belongs, however, more to the 
domain of indirect taxation than to that of the grain trade. 

The absence of a policy of corn supply on the part of the 
central government is a commentary upon the economic condi- 
tion of the country. Export, not import, came under the pur- 
view of the government. Nor did the internal trade in corn 
receive any special consideration. As a matter of fact, no 
national corn trade policy was necessary during a period: when 
we have assumed the manorial organization to be satisfactorily 
functioning. Manorial marketing, already tentatively outlined,® 
undertook to have one manor supply the deficiencies of another 
manor, to sell the surplus in the local market, and in exceptional 
years to export part of this surplus. It is possible that we see 
in the Magna Charta a reflection of what might be called mano- 
rial policy, the policy of the lords of manors. When, in this 
document, it is declared that weights and measures, including 
the measure of corn, shall be uniform, and that foreign mer- 
chants are to be allowed to import and export without excessive 
tolls, we may hear the protest of the lords, whose interests were 
not local, against the annoying local variations in standards of 

1MS., R.O., K. R. Customs, 16/17a. Corn is not specifically mentioned. 
At a later date, however, corn exported from Lynn was subject to this tax. 

2 Domesday Book, i, p. 262b. 

3 Magnum Rotulum Scaccarii (31 H. 1), p. or. 


4 Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, i, pp. 42-43 (6 John). 
5 See above, pp. 17 f. 
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weights and measures and the protest of those who occasionally 
sold to exporters, against the fiscal policy of theking. This was, 
to be sure, not confined to the corn trade, but the inter-manorial 
situation is a factor which cannot be overlooked. 

As towns of importance grew up within the kingdom, the local 
market system, according to our hypothesis, came to replace the 
manorial marketing system. Synchronous with the decline of 
the inter-manorial organization and policy, came the develop- 
ment of a local territorial organization and a corresponding local 
corn policy. The former was aristocratic and personal, and was 
peculiarly fitted to an agrarian form of economic organization; 
the latter was bourgeois and regional, and adapted to the neces- 
sities of growing commercial and industrial communities. 


3. LocaL MARKET AND Corn Poticy 


It is in connection with the local market, that we find arising a 
corn policy based upon territorial or local interests as contrasted 
with the personal interests of king or magnate. Here we find two 
policies coming into existence and diametrically opposed the one 
to the other, policies which correspond to the analysis made of 
local market areas, policies on the one hand of the consuming 
area, and on the other of the producing area. 

The consuming area, tending towards an insufficiency of 
supply, and having a high average price, looked with disfavor 
upon exportation abroad, or the carriage of corn to other parts 
of England, and was suspicious of those who dealt in corn at all, 
as the agents who diminished supply either by sending corn out 
of the district or by raising prices for their personal gain. The 
result was, as we have seen, the development,' where possible, of 
local regulations against exportation,” and regulations restricting 

1 Chap. VI, §§ 1, 2. 

2 e.g. in Bristol in the fifteenth century: “ Further it is ordained that no bur- 
gess of the town of Bristol by himself, nor by his servants, nor by any one else in 
his name, purchase or cause to be purchased any grain . . . in the counties of 
Gloucester, Worcester, Somerset, or the county of Glamorgan in the parts of Wales, 
before the feast of St. Michael next ensuing, for the purpose of taking it out of the 


kingdom, or of the liberty of Bristol in any manner, under a penalty of twenty 
pounds, provided however that if any one otherwise shall wish to purchase beans 
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the activity of corn dealers. Where such regulations were not 
possible, through lack of political organization, there occurred 
sporadic riots and deeds of violence to enforce the policy of the 
district. 

At the other pole was the producing area, with a strong ten- 
dency to a surplus of corn, and with a low price level, whose chief 
desire was to profit by this surplus, whether it be by sale abroad, 
or in distant parts of England. Here the corn merchant first 
showed his head; here were made the first attempts to export 
corn and to organize a regular trade. 

The policy of the central government remained practically the 
same in the early part of this period as before. Permanent 
machinery was set on foot in 1303 to tax the foreign corn trade, 
whether export or import, when carried on by aliens. In 1347 
was initiated the tax on the exports and imports of both denizens 
and aliens. Here royal innovations ceased. 

One of the great contributions of this period to political organ- 
ization was the working out of a national institution, the parlia- 
ment, representative of local desires and needs. It is obvious that 
the corn policies of town consumers, manorial producers, and of 
the crown had few points of contact. The work of parliament 
was to unify the local interests and to fuse these with royal aims. 
The compromise of the three interests was effected in the statu- 
tory corn policy. 

One of the results of the development from the manorial or 
inter-manorial organization to the local and inter-local organiza- 
tion was the gradual dislocation of the whole trade. The surplus 
corn had formerly gone abroad in years of plenty; but under 
the new order the tendency was to check exportation.1 The 
somewhat meagre records seem to indicate that from 1315 to 1327 
export took place only when permitted by royal license; from 
1327 to 1339 export was generally unrestrained; ? but from 1339 
to 1394 there was, by the request or order of the Commons, a 


for the purpose of taking them into the parts of Ireland, he shall in no wise pur- 
chase these beans for twelve leuce round the liberty of Bristol.”” The Little Red 
Book of Bristol, ii, p. 64. 

1 Patent and Close Rolls, passim. 2 Except in 1330 and 1333. 
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continuous restraint of corn exportation.!. Though the local corn 
trade was developing much earlier than this legislative expression 
of its characteristic policy, it was not until the fourteenth century 
that the local trade became of sufficient importance to have its 
interests voiced by its recently developed representation in 
parliament. 

Up to the Remembrance of Parliament of 1339,? the Commons 
seem to have been content with the restraint on export imposed 
by the Crown. From that time onward they frequently peti- 
tioned against even licensed export, and in 1361 the Crown 
assented to their petition, which thereby became the first im- 
portant statute on the subject. This expressed the policy of the 
consuming districts and towns. 

Judging from the letters patent and close of the period, we 
should say that importation of corn in the fourteenth century was 
not inconsiderable; but the customs’ statistics do not substan- 
tiate this view.4 What is of greater importance here, however, 
is that importation was not only unrestricted but even favored by 
the government, a policy which doubtless agreed well with that 
of consuming districts. We find the Commons petitioning in 
1371 for unrestricted trade in corn throughout England. Again 
Crown and parliament were in agreement, and the petition 
received royal assent. 

It might be expected that the increased demands on corn 
production, and the advantage of the new market conditions, 
would have given rise to improvements in agriculture. But an 


1 Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii, p. 106a (1339); ibid., p. 277a (1363); ibid., p. 287a 
(1364-65); ibid., p. 3504 (1376); ibid., iii, p. 141b (1382); ibid., p. 164a (1383). 

2 Item, Qe Briefs soient faitz a touz Viscountz d’Engleterre, et as Mairs & 
Baillifs de Portz sur meer, de crier & defendre et de per nostre Seignur le Roi, que 
nul de qecunque estat ou condition q’il soit, amene ne face amener Bledz hors du 
Roialme, sur greve peine, tan que le Roi ent eit autrement ordenez. otwlz Parlia- 
mentorum, ii, p. 106a. 

3 34 Ed. III, c. 20. See above, pp. 134, 135. * Cf. above, p. 100. 

5 Item, Qe chescun soit a la commune Leye, sanz estre restreint per nulle Ordi- 
nance faite a l’encountre, de vendre ou achater tote manere des Bledz & toutes 
autres maners de Vitailles & Biens qiconges deinz le Roialme, come avant ces 
heures ont fait, sanz empeschement, ou d’estre restreint per nulle Commission notre 
Seigneur le Roi. Responsio. Il plest au Roi. Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii, p. 305a- 
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examination of the manorial accounts of over thirty manors 
of the bishopric of Winchester, for the years 1208-09, 1299-1300, 
1396-97, while it shows an increase during the thirteenth, 
indicates none for the following century.! 

The new market conditions were first met by restricting 
exports, by favoring imports, by furthering internal transporta- 
tion, and probably by an increase of the surplus corn of tenants 
who had commuted their services on the demesne, as well as by 
bringing new lands under cultivation. But even these develop- 
ments and precautions were not for some time sufficient to 
restore the equilibrium of the market. 

Such is the explanation of the otherwise unsolved policy of 
plenty of the fourteenth century,? necessitated by occasional 
“‘ dearths ”’ and met by prohibitions of exportation, otherwise 
unsolved because the alternative explanation would be a century 
of bad harvests. 

The course of adjustment of the local market had almost run 
out by 1394, when the policy of the producing area was listened 
to in parliament. The result was an act allowing exportation 
with a reservation of the political and fiscal interests of the 
Crown.’ In 1401 a concession was made to the consuming areas, 
when imported corn was exempt from the poundage subsidy; 
that is, on corn brought in (chiefly by aliens), a petty custom, but 
no extra duty, no poundage, was to be paid. But the producing 


1 PropucTION PER ACRE IN QUARTERS 


1208-09 1299-1300 1306-07 


Wiheatisen coumicnndecicens ase eacensicetiren tie (32) 0.54 (38) 1.38 (43) 0.76 
Barley eet c wlore he vi sis esis wrentete Saag ties (25) 0.92 (36) 1.56 (37) 1.86 
Oats A tecie citar pkey ce icenur eens wee staries es (32) 1.03 (38) 1.13 (30) 1.24 
Total Average ry occscsiroe sls caine. jouw ponte teais 0.83 1.35 1.29 


The figures for 1208-09 are from Hall, Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester, 
pp. xliv-xlv. Cf. above, p. 14. See Appendix A. It is to be noted that these 
results are not beyond criticism. It has been assumed that the number of acres 
sown in the previous years to produce these crops was the same as in these years 
to produce the next year’s crops. The averages of groups of years would, of course, 
be preferable to the averages of single years. The number of manors is placed in 
parenthesis. 

* Faber, Die Entstehung des Agrarschutzes in England, p. 139. 

5 17 Rich. II, c. 7. See above, p. 136. 

4 Rotult Parliamentorum, iii, p. 455b, et passim. 
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areas were not satisfied with their gain of 1394, and in 1426 
petitioned (with special reference to “ the Commens of the 
Shire of Kent”) against the royal restrictions placed upon the 
export of corn and victuals to Calais, Guines, and other places 
within Picardy. The reply to this petition was that the act of 
1394 should be kept in all points, that is, the corn trade should 
remain under the control of the Crown.!' In 1437, however, a 
compromise was reached, by which the Crown gave up its right 
to check or regulate exportation when wheat prices were not above 
6s. 8d., up to which price corn might be exported at will.2. This 
was only a tentative measure, but was prolonged in 1442? and 
made permanent in 1445.4 

But the corn producing areas were still not content, and having 
carried their point with the Crown, they tackled the problem of 
importation, which, while not greatly affecting the Crown, since 
the import duty was not high, very much concerned the consum- 
ing areas. Again, a compromise resulted (1463): no corn was 
to be imported unless prices were high, that is, until there was a 
dearth in the supply of home-grown corn.® ‘Thus at the close of 
the fifteenth century, a very understandable statutory policy was 
actually carried out, based on the needs and possibilities of the 
corn trade organization of the day. Conditions of corn produc- 
tion and market organization had arisen which enabled the pro- 
ducing areas to supply the consuming areas whenever necessary, 
and also to have a surplus to export abroad. Stated briefly, the 
corn policy at the end of the period was a follows: in times of 
emergency, the regulation of the trade reverted to the Crown; in 
normal years, exportation was allowed on the payment of duty, 
unless prices were above a moderate level, when importation 
without excessive duty was possible. 

Taken as a whole, the period under consideration, prior to 
1500, presents two main phases of market organization and of 
corresponding corn policy. The first up to 1394 covered the 


1 Rotuli Parliamentorum, iv, p. 307; cf. 4 Hen. VI,c. 5. Statutes of the Realm, 
ii, pp. 230-231. 

2 15 Hen. VI, c. 2. See above, p.137. * 20 Hen. VI, c. 6. See above, p. 137. 

4 23 Hen. VI, c. 5. See above, pp. 137-138. 

5 3 Ed. IV,c. 2. See above, pp. 147-148. 
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growth of local market areas having differential price levels due 
to local (more or less isolated) territorial trade, falling more and 
more into the hands of tenants, and marked (especially during 
the last few decades) by market disorganization. The second, 
from 1436 onwards, was one of stability, in which the inter- 
manorial had wholly given way to the local territorial organiza- 
tion. The earlier emphasis on importation was followed by an 
interest in exportation. The policy of the consuming area gave 
way to that of the producing district. The years from 1394 to 
1437 may be regarded as transitional. 


4. INCLOSURES, 1450-1600 


In the agrarian history of England the pendulum has swung 
to the right and to the left, now in favor of the tenant or peasant 
now in favor of the landlord: whatever may have been the 
case prior to the ninth century, apparently from that time to 
the twelfth century favoring the landlord; in the direction of 
the tenant farmer from the thirteenth to the sixteenth and 
thenceforward again swinging toward the landlord. But the 
metaphor is inaccurate since it is by no simple, regular, un- 
impeded movement that social forces operate and social classes 
rise and fall. Struggles and manifold complications mark the 
devious path of social advance. 

The tenants who had gained practical freedom in the period of 
the local market area (1100-1500), became, with the rise of the 
metropolitan market, actually divorced from the soil. The 
connection between the agrarian change and the market organiza- 
tion is intimate. 

But before examining more closely this interesting correlation, 
attention should be directed to a much-discussed phenomenon 
which forms a vital part of the process of change. The break 
with the old agricultural organization goes by the name of the 
inclosure movement. The open fields of the traditional hus- 
bandry were fenced in. For what object? The question is, 
how far in the period from 1450 to 1600 were inclosures made for 
pasture and how far for tillage, how far for the production of 
wool and how far for the production of corn ? 
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The writers who have treated this question, whether they 
rely chiefly on contemporary statements and legislation,’ or 
whether they adduce also statistical evidence,? do not agree.* 
From the point of view of this study, the problem of inclosures 
resolves itself into one of corn surplus. On this subject there are 
three opinions: Professor Gay holds that though the inclosures 
were chiefly for pasture, they were insufficient in extent to produce 
any serious effect upon the corn productivity of the country; Pro- 
fessor Ashley maintains that inclosures were both extensive and 
for pasture, and, therefore, a stringency of corn was inevitable; 
on the other hand, both Leadam and Nasse conclude that there 
was no dearth of corn because the inclosures, though consider- 
able, were chiefly for tillage. 

The test of a surplus of corn is to be found in the amounts of 
corn (a) exported abroad, (6) imported from abroad, (c) sent 
from producing areas to consuming districts either in the coast 


1 Nasse, The Agricultural Community of the Middle Ages and Inclosures of the 
16th Century in England (trans. 1872). 

Ashley, An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory (1st ed., pt. ii, 
1893). 

2 Leadam: ‘‘ The Inquisition of 1517. Inclosures and Evictions,” Transac- 
tions of the Royal Historical Society (N.S.), vi (1892). ‘‘ The Inquisitions of 
Depopulation in 1517, and the Domesday of Inclosures,” Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., xiv (1900). 

Gay: ‘The Inquisitions of Depopulation in 1517, and the Domesday of 
Inclosures,” Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., xiv (1900). ‘‘ Zur Geschichte der Einhegun- 
gen in England,’ Berlin (1902). ‘‘Inclosures in England in the Sixteenth 
Century,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, xvii (1903). “‘ The Midland Revolt 
and the Inquisitions of Depopulation of 1607,” Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., xviii 
(1904). 

3 Two noteworthy recent books have been written by Tawney and Gonner. 

Mr. R. H. Tawney (The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century, London, 
1912), using all types of evidence available, comes to conclusions roughly approach- 
ing those of Professor Ashley, that the inclosures of the sixteenth century were 
mainly for pasture and that the movement was so considerable as to justify the 
name Agrarian Revolution. 

Professor E. C. K. Gonner (Common Land and Inclosure, London, 1912) covering 
the whole course of the inclosure movement, takes a position of his own, to some 
extent at least. He seems to regard the movement of the Tudor period as less 
than a revolution, and, dividing up that period as to the use to which the inclosed 
land was put he holds that, while up to about 1550 the inclosed land was chiefly 
for pasture, after that date it was for tillage. One of the merits of both these works 
is that the influence of market development is to some extent taken into account. 
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trade, or (d) overland. For the three first, statistical evidence is 
deducible from the Custom Accounts, and from the Certificate 
Books. For the fourth only fragmentary statistics exist, and 
they are quite inconclusive one way or the other. But the 
coast trade is doubtless typical and indicative of developments in 
the domestic trade. All of these three classes of evidence have 
been examined above,! and show in brief no increase in importa- 
tion except to London, a gradual increase in exportation through- 
out the period, and a great increase in the coast trade to London 
during the latter part of the sixteenth century. In other words, 
the corn producing sections of the country show a surplus (for 
export) increasing in amount not only throughout the period, but 
at the very time when the movement was attracting most atten- 
tion and arousing most opposition, the early years of the sixteenth 
century. It is apparent then that the fewer people on the soil 
(after the exodus to the towns) were producing a greater corn 
surplus for the consumption of non-producers at home, and for 
exportation abroad. 

It may be well in this connection to restate the evidence already 
presented as to the exportation of corn, which shows that the 
amount of the surplus of corn exported bore no relation to the 
progress of the inclosure movement. Before 1470 the exporta- 
tion of corn was inconsiderable, since the export trade had not re- 
gained its position lost in the disorganization of the market in the 
fourteenth century. From 1470 to 1500 there was practically 
no change at all. But while the inclosure movement was active, 
from 1500 to 1534, corn exports doubled. From 1534 to 1554 
exportation diminished, and almost ceased in the period from 
1554 to 1563, after which it increased rapidly. In the early 
seventeenth century exportation quickly declined, except in the 
case of London. It seems clear that the amount of corn surplus 
did not vary with the known activity of inclosers and the chain 
of cause and effect forged to explain the agrarian policy of that 
most interesting century of Tudor rule seems to be defective. 
Our explanation must be sought in the development of the 
metropolitan market. 


1 Ch. IV, §§ 2, 3, and 4. See also Appendices B, C, D. 
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5. First PHASE OF METROPOLITAN POLICY UNDER 
THE TUDORS 


It has been urged that in the attitude of the early Tudors to the 
corn trade, no “ settled policy ” can be detected, except that of 
revenue. But this is not the view of such writers as Schanz,” 
Faber,’ Hasbach,* and Tawney.’ Henry VII, according to the 
generally accepted explanation, desiring the political support of 
the middle-class townsmen, sought to win them over to his line at 
any cost. They were interested in an abundant supply of wool 
for the chief manufacturing industry and in low corn prices. The 
result was the initiation of the license system for the exportation 
ofcorn. By this means corn was kept within the country and 
made cheap, and pasture farming was stimulated to produce more 
wool. There are some serious objections to this theory. Prices 
did not rise during the reign of Henry VII;’ the exportation 
of corn flourished to a greater extent than immediately before 
this reign; ® the license system was not established till later; ° 
and as Busch” remarks, a policy hostile to exportation would have 
been ‘‘strange”’ indeed, when we remember that Henry VII 
aimed at the encouragement of agriculture. The whole theory, 
in short, seems to rest upon a mistaken conception of the procla- 
mation of 1491," that it introduced a new and regular policy of 
restraint on exportation.” 

1 Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, ii, pt. 1, p. 87. 

2 Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik, i, p. 479. 

3 Faber, Die Entstehung des A grarschutzes in England, pp. 87-89. 

4 Hasbach, History of the English Agricultural Labourer, p. 31. 

5 Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 113, 197. 

6 Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik, i, p. 409. 

7 The average price of wheat for the three decades, 1461-90, was 5 s. 87/9 d. and 
for the three decades, 1491-1510, 5 s. 9 d. These figures are based on Rogers’ 
decennial averages. 8 p. 112 above. 

9 That is when the system of prohibitions had begun, in 1515. Cf. p. 226, n. 3, 
below. 

10 Busch (England under the Tudors, i, p. 261) holds to the restriction view and 
accepts the inconsistency, pointing to the petition of the Pope in 1504 for a license 
to export corn from England. 

1 Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reigns of Richard III and Henry VII 


(Rolls Series), ii, p. 372. 
2 Schanz (Englische Handelspolitik, i, p. 641) made this unwarranted assumption, 
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The sequel to this theory is that the encouragement given to 
inclosures for pasture by governmental restriction on corn export 
was counteracted in 1563,! in accordance with the policy enun- 
ciated by Hales in 1549, by permitting exportation, and that, 
therefore, tillage after that date flourished. This act will be 
considered later,” but the flaw in the argument is the assumption 
that there was any close connection between the unrestricted 
exportation of corn and a flourishing condition of the trade. 
This assumption is particularly inapplicable at a time when the 
characteristic and important trade was domestic and not foreign. 

The rise in the price of corn cannot be taken as the sole, though 
it was the partial, explanation of Tudor policy of restraint and 
supervision. The two were closely connected, and of course it 
is impossible at any time to disconnect price from supply. The 
persistent rise in prices aggravated the difficulty of supply, but 
that was all. In the early seventeenth century, when prices 
went up far higher and faster than in Tudor England, there were 
signs of the lessening and even the ending of the metropolitan 
difficulty. What London objected to at first was not so much the 
general rise in prices, as that the level of prices within its midst 
should be higher than in any other place in the kingdom, a de- 
velopment which shows that the seat of the trouble was not 
primarily in far-off mines newly opened up, nor a less aggregate 
corn production, but a reorganization of the market at home 
which put London into a new category, a reorganization com- 
parable to that of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, although 
the latter was not accompanied by an increase in prices. 

There is one undeniable fact about the much discussed in- 
closures: they did much to depopulate many rural districts, and 
helped people the towns, notably London. The growth of Lon- 
don’s trade, population, and corn consumption has been dealt 
with. The policy arising therefrom was to secure sufficient corn, 
and Faber (Die Entstehung des Agrarschutzes in England, p. 88) has followed it. 
Naudé (Die Getreidehandelspolitik der Europiischen Staaten, p. 80), with truer in- 
stinct assigned the date 1515 as the time when the law of 1437, allowing the unre- 
stricted exportation of corn, broke down. See also below, p. 226. 


1 Faber, Die Entstehung des Agrarschutzes in England, p. 92. 
2 
p: 231. 
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if possible at home, if not, abroad. And the corollary of this was 
that London was opposed to all exportation which tended to 
divert corn from its gates. 

The difficulty of the situation was not caused solely by the 
growth of London, but in part also by the agrarian and urban 
movement which sent people to the towns to be supplied with 
corn, and left fewer upon the land to supply them with it. The 
difficulty was enhanced by the continuance of the hampering 
restriction on sale and purchase in accordance with the medieval 
policy. But London was not the government and its actual 
power was confined to its walls and its liberties. Nevertheless, 
it made its policy felt beyond its own precincts by inducing the 
national government to adopt its policy, just as the producing 
areas had done in the period from 1394 to 1463, though with 
modifications where the rights of others were closely concerned. 

An examination of the correspondence between the London 
magistracy and the central government, to be found in the city 
Letier Books, Repertories, and Journals, has thrown new light 
on the corn policy of the sixteenth century. From this source 
we get some idea, not only of what the policy of the city was,! 
but of how this policy was thrust upon the Privy Council and 
taken over as the national policy. 

At least as early as 1516, London began to send agents out to 
see 1f corn was going abroad,? a practice also found at a later 


1 London’s policy is seen in the following petition: corn is conveyed “ down to 
the sea by Lynne” from Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and 
parts of Northamptonshire, by rivers. “‘ Boates and barges come from the sea 
coast up into the land by those rivers, both with foreign commodities, and with 
sea coale and other things nedfull for those contreyes. These boates and barges 
do not willingly goe downe againe empty, but lode them with corne and either by 
the way do sell it at certaine usuall places, or carrie it forward to the sea, and being 
once there we know no further accompt of it,” except that it does not reach 
London. “It may please your Lordship that order be taken, that of such boates 
and barges so laden with graine in those inland partes and passing downeward, we 
may have the corne for the provision of this citie, at such resonable prices as the 
like is then solde in the markets thereabout.” MS., R. O., Siate Papers, Domestic, 
Elizabeth, Ixxxviii, no. 53 [1572]. 

2 “ Vt ys agreed that in consideracon of the grete Scarcyte of Whete now beynge 
within this Cite & dayly ys lykley more to be my lord m[ayor] shall send an Officer 
in to be sent to see what Shippes Crayers & other vessals be charged with whete 
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date! Inthe mayoralty of Yarford, 1519-20, two proclamations 
were made out at the suit of the city; one “for Regratyng of 
Cornys,” the other “for enlargyne of Corne,” for each of which 
the city paid a mark.? Such accounts are frequent. The habit of 
appealing to the Lord Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, or other high 
official to enlist his support to London’s policy began no later than 
1520 when a letter was sent to Wolsey, for commissions inviting 
and commanding those having corn to bring it to London.t At 
other times documents serving a similar purpose, under the 
king’s signet or sign manual, were sued for and obtained,° or 
Letters Patent under the great seal were made the object of a 
formal visit to Court of the emissaries of the city.6 Aldermen 
were appointed in 1558 to draw up a petition to the queen to have 
the city’s providers exempt from certain “ statute Lawes lately 


for to be conveyed over the See and what other vessells be lykely to be & thereof 
in all goodly hast to make reporte ageyn.” MS., Guildhall, London, Refertory, 
iii, fol. 63 (15 Jan., 1515-16). 

1 On 11 Jan., 1569-70, it was reported that London was sending out a man to 
“all the ports Townes and Havens ” in Kent and Sussex to discover whether there 
was any corn being exported abroad, and if so how much, by whom, whither bound 
and at what price. MS., Guildhall, London, Letter Book, v, fol. 272b. 

On 7 Nov., 1581, it was recorded that a man was to be “ sent into the Countye 
of Kent, . . . to make enquirye & searche what and howe muche corne ys intended 
and provyded to be shipped from the Coasts of the sayd Countye into the partyes 
beyond the seas by any person or persons whatsoever.” Repertory, xx, fol. 257b. 

2 Repertory, v, fol. 198 (18 June, 1521). 

3 Tbid., fol. rs9b (3 Jan., 1520-21); Letter Book, vol. O, fol. 63b (21 Nov., 
1527). 

4 Under the date 11 Nov. 1520, it was recorded that London sent to Wolsey 
that “‘ certeyn comyssions may be directed in to Essex & Kent Commanding the 
Inhabitaunts of the same to lade & cary ther Whete in to all parties of this Realme 
at their pleasure in to the Citie of London, Any Restraint heretofore made to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” Repertory, v, fol. 71. 

In 1531, seven aldermen were appointed to ride to the Duke of Norfolk at. Court 
“ for provision of whete to be made for this Citie.” Jbid., viii, fol. r80b (28 Sept.). 

On 17 Jan., 1543-44 it was resolved to make an effort to bring the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester and Lord St. John into “ the favor of thys Citye for & concerning 
the provysyon of Wheat.” Jbid., xi, fol. 2sb. 

Cf. also ibid., fol. 53b (3 April, 1544); 7zbid., fol. 468 (18 Sept., 1548); zbid., 
xv, fol. 167 (7 Jan., 1562-63); ibid., fol. 468 (18 Sept., 1565); zbid., xvii, fol. 111 
(22 Feb., 1570-71). 

5 Repertory, vii, fol. 217b (26 Sept., 1527). 

6 [bid., ix, fol. 122 (27 Aug., 1535). 
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made,’ doubtless the act against regrators, etc., a law in itself 
part and parcel of the city’s policy down to the late seventeenth 
century, but in this instance found to have a double edge.1_ The 
Lord Mayor and other city officials regarded it as part of their 
duty to watch closely the course of foreign exportation, a fact 
which explains why the London records are so full on the subject. 
In 1538 the Mayor reported to the Court of Aldermen that a 
general license to export had been given.2 In 1563 the Aldermen 
ordered a speedy report to be made to the Lord Mayor of the 
amount of English grain exported to Middleborough.2? When 
corn ships were stayed in 1563, London petitioned to be preferred 
in the disposal of the corn.t| The Lord Mayor’s agents were to 
be sent to seize corn about to be exported from Norfolk. Anda 
long series of petitions sent to the government to check exporta- 
tion is preserved.6 Indeed, the city went so far in 1586 as to 
advocate that no corn ships putting in at an English port be 
allowed to carry their cargoes away again, and that corn ships 
passing by England be forcibly brought to land their grain in 
England,’ a petition which unlike the others, however, was not 
adopted as governmental policy. The result of London’s con- 
stant pressure upon the government was a long series of proc- 
lamations in its favor, an examination of which shows to what 
a surprising extent London was dictator of the Tudor corn policy. 
The governmental policy reflected the market changes of the 
period, the development from a local to a metropolitan market. 

Shortly after 15 January, 1516, when London first began 
sending out officials to watch the corn exports,® a proclamation 


1 Repertory, xiv, fol. 12 (8 March, 1557-58).  ? Ibid., x, fol. 46 (17 Sept., 1538). 

3 Tbid., xv, fol. 169 (12 Jan., 1562-63). 

4 Ibid., fol. 171 (13 Jan., 1562-63). 

5 The Lord Mayor was to “‘ cause some honest & dyscret person to go to all 
the haven Townes in Northfok & ther to sease all such wheate and other graynes 
as he shall fynd prepared & shipped to be carryed and conveyed out of this 
Realme into any of the partyes beyond the seas.” Jbid., xv, fol. 473b (25 Sept., 
1565). 

: 8 Tbid., xvi, fol. 172 (6 March, 1566-67); e¢ passim in Repertories and Journals 
throughout the Tudor period. 

7 Repertory, xxi, fol. 359 (15 Nov., 1586). 

8 Tbid., tii, fol. 63 (15 Jan., 1515-16). 
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against export was probably issued, for on 30 January, 1516, a 
license was required for exportation! and licenses were demanded 
for about two years following? The system of prohibitions of 
corn exportation had begun,’ and was to last through the period.* 
This was in accordance with London’s desire, and London officials 
were expected to watch and guard against its infraction. This 
step may be taken as marking the beginning of the metropolitan 
period. An act of 1534 ostensibly made such prohibitions per- 
manent, no corn being exportable except by license. This act 
has little importance in itself except to show that parliament was 
ready to confirm the policy already adopted by the Crown. 

The prohibition of exportation might be lifted by a permissive 
proclamation,’ often issued for a stated period, at the end of 
which time an extension might be granted or the lid again 
closed on the trade. The system of prohibitions might also 
be modified by the granting of licenses to export. The Tudor 
corn licenses illustrate the individual characters of the princes, 
and the fiscal necessities of the time, as well as the gov- 


1 Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, ii, § 1464 (30 Jan., 1515-16). 

2 Ibid., §§ 2588, 2595, 2708, 2714, 2045, 3795, 3877, 4253 (23 Nov., 1516 to 22 
June, 1518). 

3 There had been sporadic and isolated prohibitions earlier, for example in 
1471 (26 Oct., making a license to export necessary, K. R. Customs, 52/57), in 
1482 (21 Nov., a proclamation prohibiting exportation on account of scarcity and 
in favor of London, Letter Book, vol. L, fols. 181-182), in 1484 (26 Feb., a restraint 
in East Anglia. Harl., 433, fol. 155), in 1487 (3 June, a license to export, K. R. 
Customs, 11/2), as well as in the well-known years 1491 and 1512. There is as 
much warrant for emphasizing any of these years, notably 1482, as to date the 
beginning of a new policy from 1491. Cf. Faber, Die Entstehung des A grarschutzes 
in England, p. 88; Naudé, Die Getreidehandelspolitik der Europdischen Siaaten, 
pp. 79 f.; Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik, i, p. 641; cf. also Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica (eleventh ed.), article ‘‘ Corn Laws,” where the law of 1437 is said to have 
ceased to be effective at the Wars of the Roses. 

* €.8. 1519, 1531, 1544, 1546, 1547, 1548, 1549, 1550, 1565, 1572, 1588, 1590, 
1595-97. 

5 Letter Book, vol. X, fol. 219b (26 May, 1573). 

6 25 H. VIII, c. 2. ‘‘ Noo person or persons oneles it be by licence under the 
Kynges greate seale, from hensforth shall cary or conveye or cause to be caryed 
and conveyed any corne beoffes muttons veales porkes or any other of the above 
said victualles to any the parties behonde the see.” 

7 e.g. 30 March, 1548, Bibliotheca Lindesiana, Royal Proclamations of the Tudor 
and Stuart Sovereigns, i, no. 325. 
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ernmental corn policy. The license is, of course, about as 
old as the monarchy. Often it was a mere safe-conduct, a 
guarantee of good treatment at the hands of officials, at other 
times it partially or wholly exempted the recipient from the 
payment of duties. But reference is here made to the special 
permission given to override a general order prohibiting expor- 
tation. The practice reached its height in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and the first two Stuarts. In one year, 35 Elizabeth 
(1593-94), the license money for corn, etc., amounted to £4664 
10s. 6d. (“pro licentia grani &c.’’).!. Corn exported from 
Milford in 39 Elizabeth (1597-98) was subject to 1s. duty per 
quarter, and 6s. 8d. per quarter for license.2 The chief point 
to be noted here, however, is that exportation was carried on 
under this licensing system, just as the domestic trading in corn 
was carried on under a complicated and stringent system requiring 
(in theory) every dealer to take out a general license to buy and 
sell, and a special license to buy and sell apart from the common 
market.’ 

London had an import as well as an export policy. This also 
it pressed upon parliament‘ and the government and gained a 
responsive hearing. And it is of great significance that when the 

1MS., R.O., K. R. Customs, 171/21. 

2 Pro licentia 6 s. 8 d. pro quolibet quarterio, K. R. Customs, 171/21. Cf. also 
MS., Br. M., Harl., 306, fols. 26-31. 

Se Ace @ulbak WAG G oiS Diva, te 1), 

4 On 5 Dec., 1562, it was recorded that the Lord Mayor was to ‘move my lord 
tresorer for the discharge of the Custome that is clamed in the custome house of 
the Cytyes wheate & rye lately bought & provided in the partyes beyond the sea for 
the onely store of the same Cytye.” Repertory, xv, fol. 154. 

Later on, 9 Feb., 1562-63, “‘ A bill [was] devised and drawen to be presented unto 
the parlyament house for the discharging of the custome & Subsidies of all wheate 
meale and other grayne what so ever provided and brought and herafter to be 
brought to the Cytie by merchaunts Denysyns or other what so ever for the pro- 
vicon and store of the same Cytie was this daye here red and delyvered.” Jbid., 


fol. 189. 

5 The Lord Treasurer wrote to the Lord Mayor, according to an entry of 26 
May, 1573, that “ towching the bringing in of grayne out of Estland or other forren 
places and liberties ether to sell the same at prices reasonable here or otherwise 
recarry the same frelie without further charge into other places. We think this 
your request reasonable and for the releve & benefite of the Cittie are content to 
be suters to the Queenes maljes]tie.” MS., Guildhall, London, Journals of the 


Common Council, xx, pt. 1, fol. 49b. 
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import law of 1463 had been nullified by the general rise in prices, 
it was not renewed. Indeed, such a renewal would have run 
counter to the import corn trade already well organized for 
supplying London’s needs. 

The domestic corn trade of the period was, however, much 
more important than the foreign trade. Here also we see the 
metropolitan corn policy taken over by the government as its own. 
In 1565 Cambridge petitioned against the transportation of so 
much corn to Lynn. But the government refused to check this 
because the corn was shipped by sea from Lynn for the victual- 
ling of London.t. As between London’s needs and those of 
another district there was no choice. 

The institution of the coast-bond had nothing specially to do 
with the corn trade.? But corn was the most important single 
commodity carried along the coast. In 1580 the coast trade 
in corn shipped to London came in for special treatment at the 
hands of Lord Burghley. The commissions for the transporta- 
tion of victuals * were ordered to send periodically to the ports 
of their district a statement of how much corn could “ be con- 
veniently spared out of that cuntrey (their district) for London.” 
This amount was freely to be allowed to pass, but under bond 
that it should go to the metropolis. When this amount of corn 
had been shipped, the commissioners were to consider if any more 
grain might be spared for London. No clearer example than 
this could be found of the pressing needs of the metropolitan mar- 
ket. 

So far discussion has turned mainly on the difficulty that 
London felt in normal years in obtaining a sufficient supply of 
domestic corn. ‘This metropolitan difficulty, properly regarded 
as normal, arose, as has been seen, through a disorganization of 
the market caused by the phenomenal growth of the metropolis, 


1MS., R. O., State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xxxvi, no. 68 (25 June, 1565). 

* Coast-bonds had been used in the middle ages. Some belonging to the period 
Hen. VIII-6 Ed. VI, are extant, and a great many dating from 1549, when 
apparently they were regularly returned to the Exchequer, are preserved as ab- 
stracts in the Certificate Books. 

3 Appointed 1565. 

4 Letter Book, vol. Z, fols. 45-46 (8 March, 1579-80). See Appendix L. 
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and was unintentionally aggravated by the practice of fixing 
prices and minutely regulating the dealings of middlemen. , 

There were, nevertheless, great dearths in Tudor England 
caused by bad harvests, which gave rise to an organized restraint 
of the corn trade. It is fatal to a proper understanding of the 
Tudor corn policy and practice if this restraint be regarded as. 
aught but abnormal. For a study of this policy of “ restraint,” 
the Book of Orders is the most important source. The Book of 
Orders, along with which must be read the supplementary orders 
qualifying and adding to it, aimed at discovering the corn surplus 
of the country, and then controlling the sale of that surplus in the 
interests of consumers. ‘The commissioners of restraint were to 
make a survey of the number of people in their district, the 
amount of corn, and the surplus or deficit, and to regulate corn 
movement accordingly. No export was to be allowed; no 
dealers were to be permitted to engross or hoard corn; and no 
waste in the consumption of the precious grain was to be toler- 
ated. ‘The husbanded surpluses of the country were to be allowed 
to go to the towns, and especially to London.?. By this means, 
then, as well as by the importation of foreign corn (under en- 
couragement from the government), London’s needs were to be 
met in time of dearth. 

Having examined both the “ normal”’ and the “ abnormal ” 
corn policies actually in practice during the Tudor period, we 
may ask to what category does the statutory policy belong, which 
it has been customary to regard as almost the sole subject of 
study ? The answer is that the statutory policy is almost 
negligible as far as it concerns the actual trade in corn. It was 
largely a registration on the one hand of the mercantilist aims of 
the government under non-existing ideal conditions, and on the 
other, of the policy of corn producing communities, to the inter- 
ests and prejudices of which it was politic to give attention, 
even if it was not possible to follow them. 


¢ 


1 pp. 236-240. 
2 Acts of the Privy Council, xiv, p. 338 (1586-87); cf. also Book of Orders of 1622, 


Pp. 50. 
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The reason why the statutory corn policy is almost negligible 
is twofold. In the first place, the acts regulating exportation 
were applicable only when corn was sufficiently cheap, and, as 
the following table shows, this condition rarely existed. And 


Price at Number of Number of 
which Export Years below Years below 
Periods was Allowed this Level this Level + 1 s.t 

EQTA=2A aay crm escalate eek 6s. 8 d. 9 1 
ESBARC Ar nese otto reiderestels acer exces no such limit si 
TiS SAO 3 ane ea snecsasiers ie ots eapoaceeter: ORS ond. fo) ° 
LIAR I AUA vice one Rotate Gee out Io s. o d. I 3 
TEU PEON nian ole OO Ota ada ade Or “reasonable ”” ne 
TS O31 OOOREE enter ee rere ZOU EOnG: ° ° 
Hl Wot eel bs Peale wectaa hen sano Gece ae) 14 


in the second place, the Crown used its prerogative to override 
the corn legislation in times of emergency which became frequent 
with the metropolitan development. The Crown permitted the 
export of corn only at such prices as it thought fit,? or restored the 
legislative limit of 6 s. 8 d., even during the period when no act 
was on the statute book to this effect.’ 

Now to argue that because the corn statutes were not in force, 
there was no export, is as far from the truth as the assumption 
that because they were on the statute book at all, exportation 
must have taken place. The statistics already examined 4 show 
that corn was exported throughout the period. They also show 
that, while corn was exported even in the period 1534-54, when 
the export law was in abeyance, the export was greater when the 
statute law was not against it, than when it did not exist at all. 
But this is not saying very much, and though the corn laws of the 
period should not be neglected, they form no clue to the situa- 
tion, and taken by themselves are positively misleading. 

Five Tudor statutes dealing with corn exportation are of special 
interest: (1) that of 1534, substituting a royal license for the 

1 This column is added to show that in all but a few years the market price 
was considerably, more than a shilling, higher than the price at which exportation 
was allowed. 

2 Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, ii, §§ 2595, 2786, 2817 (1516 to 1517). 

* Journals of the Common Council, xv, fol. 335 (16 May, 1548); MS., Br. M., 


Titus B II, fol. 12 (30 March, 1548). 
4 See above, p. 112. 
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6s. 8d. regulation, (2) 1555, restoring the 6s. 8 d. limit,’ (3) 
1559, giving the 6s. 8d. limit a special application to Norfolk 
and Suffolk? (4) 1563 % and (5) 1593,‘ increasing the price limit 
to ros. and 20s. respectively. With the exception of the third 
case, these acts did little to promote exportation. The intention 
of the first is obvious and has been already considered.5 The 
second, fourth, and fifth were passed when prices were too high 
to allow them to come into force. If they were not only void 
in effect, but also at their passage manifestly nugatory, it is 
clear that they were passed simply as a sop to the producers 
who thereby were enabled to register their aims, and nothing 
more. In 1559 a bill with a 10s. standard was introduced, but 
not passed.” As prices were then, it would have favored export. 
And again in 1571, a bill raising the export limit to 13 s. 4d. 
(for wheat) was drawn up. This would have taken the regula- 
tion of exportation out of the government’s hands, for at the time 
the price of corn was below 13s. 4d. Though the bill was passed, 
it was shorn of this, its most important clause, in place of which 
was substituted the phrase “ at al tymes as the severall pryces 
thereof shalbe so reasonable and moderate,” etc., and long regula- 
tions about the course of action to be taken by the justices of 


1 See above, p. 139. ZT EDI ZenC ELL OTTO: 

3 5 Eliz.,c.5,§17. Cf. p..140 above. Faber (Die Entstehung des A grarschutzes 
in England, p. 92) and Naudé (Die Getreidehandels politik der Europdischen Staaten, 
pp. 87-88) both refer to the law of 5 Eliz., c. 5 allowing the exportation of grain 
when not over tos. (for wheat) as the beginning of a new order of things; and both 
quote Camden to substantiate their view. But there is some discrepancy here: 
Camden (Annales Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum Regnante Elizabetha (ed. 1625), 
p. 61), refers to the great development of agriculture owing to the permission given 
to export corn, but the year is 1561. The date of the act of 5 Eliz., c. 5, is given 
by Faber and Naudé as 1562, while it is really 1562-63, and the act was not to 
go into force until 1564. Camden then refers to a period at least three years 
previous to the act of 5 Eliz., c. 5, undoubtedly to 1 & 2 P.& M., c.5 andi Eliz., 
Co ieityy §) ue 

4 30 Eliz., c. 7,§5. See above, pp. 141-142. 

5 p. 226 above. 

§ p. 230 above. 

7 Journals of the House of Commons, i, p. 61. 

8 Wrongly assigned at the Record Office to “‘ March, 1562-63,” and thus made 
to refer to 5 Eliz., c. 5; it is verbatim the draft of the unamended bill of 1571, 
Topwliz Gers Site Ci above ipa tA Tr. 
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the peace, and other officials. Clause 4 of the act states that 
the queen may prohibit exportation.1 The third act making a 
special case for Norfolk and Suffolk lasted only from 1559 to ° 
1563, but it indicates clearly whence the export policy came. 
The high-sounding prefaces were, as usual, administrative utter- 
ances of a general mercantilist policy, favoring a corn policy 
which circumstances did not allow the government really to 
adopt. The government sympathized with the ambitions of 
corn producers to export abroad, but mindful of the difficulties 
of London’s corn supply, refused to allow the control of the 
corn trade to be taken out of its hands. Exportation was in 
itself no crime in the eyes of the government, but it must be 
only at such times as the non-producing part of the realm, 
notably London, was satisfied. No longer was the medieval 
corn surplus of one district to be sent to the Continent while 
another district lacked supply. The surplus corn of the metro- 
politan area, however, might go abroad, and under government 
license was exported. The uncertainty of such a surplus was 
what held the government’s hands and nullified legislation 
ostensibly made to promote exportation. 

In the medieval period, as has been seen,” the corn policy of the 
time was the resultant of three forces, the royal fiscal needs, 
and the policies of the consuming and of the producing areas. 
In the sixteenth century a fourth and distinctive force, the 
metropolitan policy, was added. The chief aim of the Crown, 
so far as its narrower interests were concerned, was still fiscal; 
witness the licensing system, the official valuation of corn in 
the Book of Rates, and the laws of 1571 and 1593 increasing the 
export tax. Producers of corn left their mark chiefly upon the 
statute book, but not in any marked degree upon the national 
policy. Consumers outside the London area saw their interests 
partly protected by the “ restraint ” policy of the Crown. But 
London was able to impose its policy upon the government to 
such an extent that the metropolitan policy is the real key to the 
complicated regulations of the period. 


1 Cf. 35 Eliz., c.-7,-$ 5; b Jacks 1, e025, 9 o3 22 Jac, 4) Cr2eses Cars 1 Gs) OG 
2 pp. 211, 213, 217-218 above. 
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6. Tupor REGULATION OF THE CORN TRADE 


Trade ordinances, licenses to trade, the customs system, the 
staple system, the giving of security or bonds, were all tools in the 
hands of the Crown for controlling the trade in grain. What is 
of particular interest here, and what is peculiar to the corn trade, 
is the commission for the restraint of grain which came into 
prominence in the Tudor period, especially in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and which touched the lives, directly or indirectly, of many 
Englishmen. 

Since restraints were exceptional occurrences in the grain trade 
of England, no very lasting machinery or means of control was 
ever set up. Local machinery already in existence was used. 
The earliest record of such machinery comes from the year 1315, 
when effort was made to keep corn from going to Scotland. The 
sheriff was made the chief instrument of supervision of the corn 
trade. He was to associate with him two law-worthy men for 
whom he was responsible. They were to watch over the grain 
trade, to see that no grain sent down to the ports and rivers went 
abroad to the king’s enemies, the Scots. Security was taken of 
dealers in corn suspected of carrying corn to Scotland.! In every 
shire, or sheriff’s bailiwick, therefore, there were two men whose 
chief business was to “ survey all corn and other victuals ” leaving 
the district by water.? 

In 1527 special commissioners were appointed to search “ all 
barns, etc. for wheat and other grains, to demand of all mayors, 
bailiffs, etc. whether any be hidden or kept secret, to inquire as. to 
forestalling, regrating, and engrossing of the same.”* But 
there was no special machinery under Henry VIII to prevent the 
transportation of corn, and so rewards were offered to informers.* 
A local and temporary measure regarding the corn trade was 


1 Rymer, Federa, etc. (Rec. ed.), ii, pt. i, p. 276. 

2 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Ed. If, vol. ii, p. 420. 

3 Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, iv, pt. ii, § 3822 (cf. §§ 3544 and 366s). 
Cf. the inquisition of Charles I in Sicily in 1269, Yver, Le Commerce et les Marchands 
dans V’ Italie Meridionale, p. 108. 

4H. MSS. C., Thirteenth Report, App., pt. iv, Rye and Hereford, etc., p. 311 


(1531). 
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taken in 1541 when three gentlemen of Sussex were specially 
appointed to investigate the transporting of grain from Chi- 
chester to other parts of England.t' A fairly comprehensive list 
of articles for the restraint of grain was drawn up in 1556.2, The 
justices of the peace were collectively to take action in each shire. 
They were to make a survey of all existing supplies of corn and 
to order the surplus sent to the nearby market towns. The 
justices were themselves to be present at the sale of corn upon 
the markets, and they were to see to it that the customs officials 
allowed no export abroad. 

It remained for the advisers of Elizabeth to elaborate the 
system which influenced the corn trade throughout most of her 
reign. The commissions of 1315, 1541, and 1556 were temporary 
and transitory. Following these came a scheme for restraint 
which lasted, with some breaks, about a generation, technically 
called ‘‘ The Commission for Restraint of Grain.” It was an 
order for repressing pirates,’ dated November 8, 1565,that ushered 
in a remarkable attempt to restrain the corn trade. The elab- 
orate mechanism used to carry out this policy of paternalism is 
worthy of some attention. At the center of all was the queen in 
council, or the Privy Council, which infused vigor into the whole 
mechanism and by untiring zeal kept local officials to what at 
times was a tedious task. The Lord Treasurer was especially 
concerned in all that pertained to the customs system. Below 
him were the numerous local officials requisitioned for this 
special work, such as the deputy lieutenants of the counties,® 
the sheriffs,® the justices of the peace,’ the justices of assize,® the 
mayors of the towns,® and finally the officers of the customs, the 
customers, comptrollers, and searchers.° In part supplementing 

1 Acts of the Privy Council (ed. Nicolas), vii, p. 142. 

2 Appendix L. 

% Acts of the Privy Council, vii, pp. 280f.; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
Elizabeth, i, p. 259 (6 Oct., 1565). Cf. also 13 Eliz., c. 13. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council, viii, pp. 104, 148 (1573). 

5 Tbid., vii, p. 360 (1570). 

§ Ibid., xi, p. 222 (1579); ibid., xiv, p. 320 (1586-87). 

7 e.g., 13 Eliz., c. 13; Acts of the Privy Council, xxviii, p. 144 (1597). 

8 13 Eliz., c. 13; Acts of the Privy Council, xi, p. 222 (1570). 

® [bid., xxvi, p. 188 (1596). 10 [bid., viii, p. 104 (1573). 
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these officers and to a large extent made up of these were the 
specially appointed commissioners of restraint, and a ‘‘conven- 
yent and sufficient nombre ” of deputies.! 

All three sets of eyes were upon the grain trade, those of the 
customers, the commissioners, and mayors; and keenest and most 
vigilant of all, were the eyes of the councillors themselves.2 The 
normal method of procedure was for the commissioners or 
justices to report monthly to the Privy Council the condition of 
the grain supply. If corn was plentiful in the county, its trans- 
portation was allowed,’ and an order to this effect was sent to the 
commissioners who in turn gave licenses to any desiring to trans- 
port corn. If prices were below the statutory limit, this license 
would be an order to the customers to allow the corn to pass and 
to collect the customs. The Council would check the reports of 
one set of officials by those of another set for the same district. 
If the commissioners gave a license to export corn, but if prices 
were above the statutory limit at which the exportation of corn 
might take place, and if special restraint of corn had been made, 
the customs officials stopped the shipment and reported the 
matter to the Council. It was probably in part because the 
government of the day distrusted the customers, and had some 
reason, indeed, to doubt their strictness and their honesty, that 
the commissioners of restraint were appointed to check the 
customs officials by their regular and frequent reports of local 
conditions, but the customers were useful in turn, as in the case 
just cited, to check the commissioners. Care was taken of the 
interests of the various localities which might suffer through the 
orders of the administrative officials of the central government. 
The justices of the peace, if they found the orders of the justices 
of assize “ hurtfull to the County by meanes of Dearth, or to be a 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, vii, p. 278 (1565). 

2 ¢.g. in 1573 the Privy Council heard that two men were going to export 200 
ars. of corn to Ireland, and sent down to the local authorities about the matter 
(Acts of the Privy Council, viii, p. 105); in 1577 the Privy Council summoned the 
Bishop of Chichester and his chancellor before it, in connection with the attempt 
made by an Irishman to export go qrs. of grain to Ireland. (Jbid., ix, p. 318.) 

2 ¢9., Acts of the Privy Council, xi, p. 222 (1579). 

4 Acts of the Privy Council, ix, p. 318 (1577); Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
Elizabeth, vii, p. 513 (1577). 
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greate Hyndraunce to Tyllage by meanes of to much cheapnes ” 
were allowed to countermand their orders.' 

The earliest functions of the special commissioners were the 
suppression of piracy as well as the checking of exportation of 
uncustomed and unlicensed grain.2 They were to see that no 
corn was exported abroad under color of transportation from 
port to port. This was, perhaps, their chief duty, and to fulfil it 
they had to watch all movements of grain and to take bonds from 
all persons transporting grain anywhere by water, ostensibly for 
another port in England, that the corn might not go abroad. 
Besides this they were to take “ special charge for the furnishing 
of the several markets with grain,” 4 a relic of the duties of the 
Henrician commissioners. They were ordered on one occasion 
to have 250 quarters of corn to be provided for the royal navy.® 
The justices * and sheriffs, if we may differentiate them from the 
commissioners, were ordered to restrain badgers and regrators, 
to keep the markets duly supplied with corn, and to take such 
measures as to bring down the price of grain and keep it at a 
reasonable level.’ 

The regulations embodying the Tudor policy of restraint were 
finally consolidated in one document, the Book of Orders, which 
marks indeed the apogee of paternalism in the history of the corn 
trade. Originally published on 2 January, 1587,8 the Book of 
Orders was, in time of need, frequently re-issued. We have 
such re-issues for 1594,° 1608, 1622, and 1630.1! Though its 

1 13 Eliz., c. 13, §1. The Statutes of the Realm, iv, pt. 1, p. 548 (1571). 

2 Acts of the Privy Council, vii, p. 280 (1565); Calendar of Siate Papers, Domestic, 
Elizabeth, i, p. 585 (1578). 

3 Acts of the Privy Council, xiv, p. 45 (1586). 

4 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, ii, p. 328 (1586). 

5 Acts of the Privy Council, viii, p. 174 (1573). 


° By 13 Eliz., c. 13, the justices of the peace were given special functions in 
regard to corn trade regulation. 

7 Acts of the Privy Council, ix, p. 219 (1576); Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
Elizabeth, ii, p. 328 (1586); Acts of the Privy Council, xxx, pp. 733-735 (1600). 

8 Br. M., 291 d 33. The original in manuscript (Lansd., 48, no. 54) was prob- 
ably drawn up between Christmas and New Year’s, 1586. 

® Br. M., 6426 b 55. 

10 Br. M., 104k 39. 

1 Br. M., 1o29e 4. Reprinted, 1758. 
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authorship is probably to be assigned to Burghley, it was the 
codification of past Tudor practice, not without a very early 
precedent,” and at first sight quite in accordance with the med- 
ieval policy of self-sufficiency. 

The best commentary upon the chief regulations of this re- 
markable piece of administrative supervision is the “ Book ” 
itself, which may be summarized as follows: 

1. The sheriffs and justices of the peace are carefully to divide 
the county into small sections for more efficient oversight. 

2. The chief men of each district are to be summoned, divided 
into juries, and asked to present all ‘‘ great farmours for corne ” 
living in the district then absent from the meeting. Such per- 
sons are to be forced to attend. The meeting thus augmented is 
asked to take the jurors’ oath of presentment: to enquire into the 
corn supply of the district. 

3. They are to present the names of persons having corn in the 
granary or in the field, also all agreements for the sale of this 
corn. 

4. Likewise the particulars concerning badgers of corn are 
to be enquired into, the license under which they buy and sell, 
and the seat of their activities. 

5. All malt-makers, bakers, and brewers are to be under 
scrutiny as to the extent of their operations, the length of time 
they have been so engaged, and whether they have any sub- 
sidiary occupation. 

6. Extensive buyers of corn for re-sale, as well as those who 
buy grain growing in the fields are to be the subject of inquiry. 

7. Such persons as have grain over and above their personal 
and household uses are to be forced to supply the nearby market 
as directed. The determination of this surplus rests in the hands 
of the local authorities. 

8. This corn is to be sold to the poor artificers or laborers of 
the parish in small quantities as required by the purchaser. 

1 Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, iv, §§ 3665 (1527), 3822, 3883, 4414 
(1528). Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Ed. VI, i, p. 26 (1549); All such Proc- 
lamacons, 4 Ed. VI (20 Sept. and 20 Oct.); MS., Br. M., Stowe, 152, fols. 21-22 
(Mary and 3 Eliz.); Acts of the Privy Council, vii, p. 280 (1565). 

2 Rymer, Federa, etc. (Rec. ed.), ii, pt. 1, p. 276 (1315). 
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9. The sale of larger amounts of grain is to be made only to 
authorized badgers or carriers, well-known bakers and brewers, 
and the purveyors of great households, all of whom must be duly 
authorized and able to prove their identity. 

10. No seller of corn may carry away from the market town 
any unsold grain; this must be exposed for sale again next market 
day. 

11. The farmer is not to be allowed to buy the same kind of 
corn as he is appointed to sell without special permission, and if 
he finds he has a surplus over and above his needs for consump- 
tion and seed as estimated by the officials, he is to make this fact 
known. 

12. No farmer may buy corn for sale again nor use his servants 
as badgers. 

13. All sale is to be on the open market except to poor crafts- 
men and laborers of the neighborhood who are unable to go to 
market, and in such case permission must be obtained in writing 
from the justices of the peace; account is to be kept of the partic- 
ulars of each sale, and at no time is such a transaction to be for 
more than one bushel. 

14. The names of all engrossers, together with particulars of 
their dealings, are to be sent to the attorney general for action. 

15. Engrossers may procure special licenses from justices of 
the peace, record of which is to be kept by the clerk of the peace 
who receives a fee from the licensee therefor. 

16. Inspectors are to be appointed to see that bakers deal 
fairly with the poor, and that clerks of the markets impose no 
unlawful exactions. 

17. Badgers of corn, bakers, and brewers must buy only in the 
open market, and must present licenses from the justices of the 
peace, which are to specify the kind of corn to be purchased and 
the place where the corn is to be consumed. And the licenses are 
to be endorsed with the place, date, amount, and price of their 
purchases. 

18. Badgers of corn, bakers, and brewers are to keep accounts 
of their dealings, which are to be scrutinized by persons appointed 
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by the justices. These appointees are likewise to act as censors 
of the conduct of the above dealers. 

19. No servant of a justice of the peace is to be licensed as 
badger except by six justices in open sessions. 

20. No badger, baker, brewer, or purveyor may buy corn in 
gross until at least one hour after the market has opened, so that 
the poor may be served first. 

21. Justices of the peace, or in default of them, some rich 
persons, are to attend the markets to see these orders executed 
and the poor provided with as much favor in the prices, as by 
their earnest persuasion can be obtained. 

22. Ministers of the Gospel are to exhort the rich to show 
liberality towards the poor. 

23. Maltsters are to use oats rather than barley in those dis- 
tricts where oats are plentiful. 

24. Unnecessary taverns are to be suppressed, and loitering 
about tippling houses prevented. 

25. The justices are to take such other measures as are neces- 
sary in time of dearth. 

26. No bread-corn is to be wasted on dogs or other animals nor 
used in the manufacture of starch. 

27. The able poor are to be set to work, and stocks of goods 
provided for the same; clothiers are to continue to employ their 
workmen; and the impotent are to be relieved in their own 
houses. 

28. Millers must not act as badgers, delay the grinding of 
other men’s corn, change good for bad corn, nor take unreasonable 
toll. 

29. Justices are not to own mills, and are to try personally to 
force the millers to obey the above rules. 

30. Conferences are to be held between the mayors of towns 
and cities and the justices of the neighboring shires to facilitate 
the purchase of corn by the bakers, brewers, and private purvey- 
ors of the town, and to allot to each of the nearby counties its 
proper portion for the relief of the towns. Care is to be taken 
that in such dealings prices be not raised nor the poor left unfur- 
nished. | 
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31. All export abroad is to be stopped, except under the great 
seal, by those justices specially commissioned for the purpose; 
but if these be themselves corn dealers and negligent, the other 
justices are to take action. 

32. Monthly certificates, setting forth the enforcement of 
these rules, are to be sent to the sheriff, who is to certify the same 
to the Privy Council. 

33. Justices either negligent or perverse are to be reported to 
the Privy Council. 

Such a minute system of regulation would be at best difficult of 
enforcement, and as time went on the zeal and vigilance of its 
administrators was not likely to increase. The customs officials 
had been corrupt of old and had not changed. One customer 
in 1576, for instance, had participated in the buying up of corn 
ostensibly for London, but really for Spain! We find in 1593 
the farmers of Sussex complaining that the officers of the ports, 
by their evil practices, engrossed corn and re-sold it, forced mer- 
chants to buy corn from them, and did all so cunningly, that the 
justice could not come at them.? 

But the justices themselves, specially enlisted in the service of 
the corn trade restraint, and in part to act as a check upon the 
customs officials, were not blameless. They stood for local 
interests and had local prejudices, and, perhaps as well from 
wrong heart as wrong head, misunderstood the purpose of the 
whole restraint. They were often reluctant to enforce the 
orders of the council, and that body rebuked them for complain- 
ing about farmers holding back grain instead of prosecuting them 
before the justices of assize* The justices, however, were 
accused not only of consulting the interests of their particular 
shire-world, and of their friends, but also of having a tender 
regard for their own personal welfare. They were often owners 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, ix, p. 252. 

2 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, iii, p. 362. 

3 Acts of the Privy Council, viii, p. 230 (1574); ibid., xiv, p. 383 (1586-87), “ Their 
Lordships’ [of the Privy Council] intent was not that the passage of graine shoulde 


be in suche sort restrayned, whereby the countyes shoulde not relieve the necessitye 
of eche other, their neighbors.” 


* Acts of the Privy Council, xxviii, p. 314 (1597); cf. ibid., viii, p. 147 (1573). 
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of corn and exempted themselves from the working of the re- 
strictive regulations, and were thus “ both judge and party.” ! 

There are signs, too, that, towards the close of the century, the 
Privy Council, the main spring of the whole scheme, was lagging 
in interest, and losing its faith in the system. With the cus- 
tomers lax, and the justices unmanageable, there was little hope 
for the successful working of the complicated plan. There is a 
pitiful letter of the council, in December, 1595, in answer to the 
complaints of the justices of the Isle of Ely.“ The best helpe 
we can give you at this presente,” they acknowledge, “is to write 
our letters unto the officers of that porte [of Lynn] to require of 
them a more streight and watchfull care.” ? 

Wherein could such a body of rules be of advantage ? How 
could these regulations help remedy the shortage of grain? It 
is probable that consumption was to some extent diminished by 
such regulations, even apart from the rise of prices; but this was 
not likely to effect a very large saving. Certainly public atten- 
tion was at once called to the dearth, in particular the attention 
of municipal authorities who could encourage the importation of 
foreign corn; but high prices would have served the same purpose, 
though the warning might have come more slowly. It was, 
perhaps, a service to stop almost wholly and at once the trans- 
portation of corn into foreign lands though this doubtless might 
have been brought about without internal restraint. The 
farmers themselves were hindered in the purchase of corn for seed, 
which meant that they would often have to use the corn of their 
poor crop as seed for the next year’s crop. The stringency would 
be exaggerated beyond due proportions, and, in parts of the 
country having plenty, would doubtless be almost wholly caused 
by governmental action. More serious was the fact that the 
middleman, whose special business it is to balance supply and 
demand, and whose personal interest, therefore, is, as Adam 
Smith has shown, very much in common with that of the com- 
munity, was to a considerable extent eliminated from the situa- 


tion. 
1 Acts of the Privy Council, xxx, p. 735 (1600). 
2 Tbid., xxv, p. 133. 
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The chief test, however, is this: did this system facilitate the 
exchange of corn, its transportation from a district of plenty 
to one of scarcity, from the country-side tothe town? The 
answer is in the negative. The whole underlying principle was 
supervision and regulation, and therefore restraint, of just such 
exchange. It matters not that such movement of corn was 
expressly provided for; such provision at best proves in practice 
a hindrance, and much more certainly would this be the case, 
when the means of enforcement was the clumsy local administra- 
tive machinery of the Tudor period. 

What is the explanation of this Tudor corn supervision ? 
The ostensible razson d’étre of the system was the failure of 
crops; but crops had failed before without giving rise to such 
elaborate machinery. We may allow for the part played by the 
steady and alarming rise in prices; but this is not enough. 
On the one hand, the system was part of the experimenting in 
governance which the Tudors were pushing into almost every 
field of national life; and, on the other, it was a natural con- 
commitant to the teachings and preachings of London on the 
subject of corn supply; it was the government’s remedy for a 
recurring disorder, to which London had chiefly called attention. 


7. SECOND PHASE OF METROPOLITAN POLICY, 1600-1660 


During the first phase of metropolitan development corn went 
to London for consumption only, and during the third phase it 
went for export in large amounts as well as for consumption. 
The intervening years between 1600 and 1660 are transitional in 
character, like the period from 1394 to 1437, displaying features 
of both the earlier and the later periods of the corn policy. 

In abnormal years of dearth, such as 1608, 1621-23, and 1630— 
31, the same policy of restraint, based upon the assumption of 
local self-sufficiency, was carried out as before by means of the 
Book of Orders. London was still given special consideration 
so that the corn surplus of the country might reach it, and when 
this was not enough, foreign corn was to be imported. This 
being the case, no change in the import laws was necessary during 
this period. 

1 See above, p. 148. 
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The prospective and the actual working of the maximum corn 
export laws of this period, outlined above,! is seen in the follow- 
ing tables. 


Average Price 
Statutory of Three Years 
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It is apparent that the parliamentary representatives of the 
corn producers were able to secure a more favorable maximum 
price in the later than in the earlier period; but the rapid rise in 
prices in the early seventeenth century counteracted the apparent 
advantage gained by the statutes. 

As in the Tudor period, the license system was in vogue, as 
well as the practice of prohibiting export regardless of the legisla- 
tion on the subject. That this latter practice was objectionable 
is seen in the numerous petitions, recorded in the Council Register, 
to export from various ports where by statute such might be 
permitted. The figures which have already been examined 
show that even in normal years exportation declined. This was 
at a time when agriculture seems to have been progressing. 
Rich soil was being drained and brought under the plough; 
forest lands were cleared for tillage; manuring was more system- 
atically practiced, and greater variation was made in the rota- 
tion of crops; common lands were inclosed for tillage as well as 
for pasture; and some pasture lands reconverted to arable. The 
corn surplus was apparently greater than in the Tudor period, 
but it was not going abroad. The statistics of the coast trade 
indicate its destination as London. 


1 Ch. V, § 2 especially pp. 139-143. 
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During these years the municipal corn-providing system 
declined, was revived for a time during the dearths, and then was 
finally given up. In other words, the readjustment of the 
metropolitan market had taken place. So far was this true that 
London not only could dispense with its former means of obtain- 
ing a supply, but actually had a corn surplus which it exported, a 
condition not found at any earlier period. London ceased to 
press its early policy upon the government in normal years, not 
only because the government had already adopted it, but because 
London was itself seeing less and less necessity for any longer 
holding it. 
~ Weare now in a position to consider an interesting metropolitan 
development, interesting as well in its failure as in its only partial 
success. Bearing in mind the agricultural developments of the 
sixteenth century, and remembering that England as a whole was 
exporting corn as never before, we might expect to find Tudor 
London desirous of extending its trade by becoming a corn 
staple. Corn was shipped to London from the metropolitan 
area, and was imported from abroad. In short London seemed 
even in the late sixteenth century on the way to become a corn 
granary like some of the Baltic and Dutch towns. At least as 
early as 1573 the government wrote to the city authorities that 
they were willing to allow imported corn to be exported custom 
free, if such were not required for the city’s use.!. Elizabeth was 
petitioned to make London a staple for corn and salt on the 
grounds that it would give work to laborers in the city and 
employment to shipping, that it would increase the corn and salt 
duties, at the time said to be only £60 yearly, and that a plen- 
teous supply of corn and salt at a reasonable price would result.” 
But such a plan presupposed a corn surplus in the metropolis 
which did not really exist, and therefore the scheme could not 
materialize. 

It was in the reign of James I that the advocacy of the staple 
plan was most pronounced. In 1613 the Council allowed five 
merchants to import customs free and to export without duty 


' Journals of the Common Council, xx, fol. 4gb (26 May, 1573). 
2 MS., Br. M., Lansd., 113, no. 24 [Eliz.]. 
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in order to provide a “ store,” which should obviate a future 


scarcity. Both in 1613 and 1614, and very often afterwards, the 
city magistracy allowed good corn (in the Tudor period only 
decayed grain) to be shipped to relieve the necessities of other 
places within England.” 

In 1622 the Eastland Company sought permission to export 
unsold corn which they had imported. And in 1628, order was 
given that such export without the payment of duty should be 
allowed, if the corn seemed “ like to perishe”” from want of a 
purchaser. An unpublished mercantilist pamphlet of 1629 or 
1630 advocated a staple on the grounds of plenty and low prices, 
as well as the saving of coin otherwise exported to pay for corn.® 
This, for the time being, was probably the high-water mark of 
London’s ambition to be a corn staple. And although it had long 
exported considerable amounts of beer,® and was providing its 
growing shipping with corn supplies, as well as equipping coloniz- 
ing expeditions, and although in the period of the corn bounty 
acts large amounts of English corn passed through London in the 
process of exportation, still London did not become a staple in the 
sense that it was a depot for foreign as well as domestic corn, a 
storage for corn laid up in years of plenty to be sold at home or 
abroad in years of scarcity.’ 

Though the staple policy, largely the policy of London mer- 
chants, was most loudly proclaimed in this period it really 

1 MS., Treasury Office, Council Register, Jac. I, i, fol. 97 (10 Nov., 1613). 

2 MS., Guildhall, London, Reperiory, xxxi, pt. 2, fols. 237b, 303b, 321b; zbid., 
xxxil, fol. 8b. 

3 Repertory, xxxvi, fol. 218b (30 July). Cf. Council Register, Jac. I, v, fol. 428 
(10 July, 1622). 

4 MS., R. O., State Papers, Domestic, Jac. I, Dockets No. 9 (25 March). 

5 A corn staple in London “ will keepe all sorts of graine at a reasonable price, 
both for the buyer and seller and wee shall be allwayes provided of Corne if a dearth 
should come, and thereby retayne our Coyne which uppon such an occasion is 
usually exported.” MS., Br. M., Add., 30383, Consideracons of Entercourse, etc., 
by Lord P{hilip] S[herard]. 

8 About 328 tuns of beer were exported between 18 May and 29 Sept., 1559. 
MS., R.O., K. R. Customs, 88/3. In 1590 it was estimated that 2000 tuns of 
beer ‘‘ might well ”’ be exported yearly. MS., Br. M., Lansd., 71, no. 46. Cf. 
also, MS., Br. M., Harl., 420, fol. 76b (ca. 1598-1603). 

7 For an interesting definition of a general staple town, see Mun, England’s 
Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), ed. McCulloch (1856), p. 88. 
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belonged to the late sixteenth century, when foreign corn was so 
often a necessity for London. Its continuance into the seven- 
teenth century was owing to the corn scarcities of 1608, 1621-23, 
and 1630-31. The explanation of its sudden collapse is just 
that it reflected no normal need of the period. 

In reality, the staple policy, aiming at the possession of large 
amounts of foreign corn for home consumption or foreign export, 
was diametrically opposed to the policy adopted in England. 
Holland, forced to import nine-tenths of its corn, might thrive 
upon such a method, indeed, could exist in no other way, but it 
was the prime aim of English policy to grow its own corn. There 
is little doubt that if the growing metropolitan demands had been 
met wholly by foreign importations, the English trade in the 
Baltic, which had been from its beginning to the fourteenth 
century uncertain and unimportant, would have thrived better 
and English corn ships would have gone to southern Europe 
sooner than they actually did, but they would have carried not 
the corn of East Anglia, but of Prussia and Poland. In other 
words, the decision was that London should not be the successor 
of Antwerp, which in its turn, had taken over the corn trade of 
Bruges, itself so long the corn staple of the Hanse. To Amster- 
dam rather than to London fell the bulk of the Baltic-Mediter- 
ranean grain trade of the period. When London finally did 
become the center of the western European corn trade, as the 
successor of Amsterdam, it had passed through the first and 
second stages of metropolitan development. The failure of this 
staple policy was inevitable if insular self-sufficiency was to be 
the national aim. 

Closely related to the metropolitan staple scheme is the plan 
for the establishment of national granaries, which was brought 
forward at the time of the first two Stuarts, and which deserves 
special attention for the light it throws on market developments. 

English granary schemes may be divided into three classes, 
according as they were primarily for supply, for trade, or for 
banking and trade. The secondary (where not the primary) 
function of all such granaries was to supply cheap corn in times of 
dearth. The first plan has already been noted in a study of 
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London’s provision. The third was a later proposal.!. Only the 
second is of concern here. 

In the history of English granary schemes, as in so many 
activities of seventeenth century England, we see Dutch models 
and examples held up for imitation. This is illustrated in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Observations touching Trade and Commerce 
with the Hollander, and other Nations,” ? presented to King 
James I, probably by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

“No sooner a dearth of fish, wine, or corn here, and other 
merchandise, but forthwith the Embdeners, Hamburghers, and 
Hollanders, out of their storehouses, lade fifty or one hundred 
ships, or more, dispersing themselves round about this kingdom, 
and carry away great store of coin and wealth for little commod- 
ity in those times of dearth; by which means they suck our 
commonwealth of her riches, cut down our merchants, and decay 
our navigation; not with their natural commodities, which grow 
in their own countries, but the merchandises of other countries 
and kingdoms. .. . 

“ Amsterdam is never without seven hundred thousand quar- 
ters of corn, besides the plenty they daily vend, and none of this 
groweth in their own country: a dearth in England, France, 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, and other places, is truly observed to 
enrich Holland seven years after, and likewise the petty states. 

“For example; the last dearth, six years past [1595-97 or 
1608], the Hamburghers, Embdeners, and Hollanders, out of 
their storehouses, furnished this kingdom; and from Southamp- 
ton, Exeter, and Bristol, in a year and a half, they carried away 
near two hundred thousand pounds from these parts only: then 
what great quantity of coin was transported round about your 
kingdom from every port-town, and from your city of London 
and other cities, cannot be esteemed so little as two millions, to 
the great decay of your kingdom and impoverishing your people. 
Discredit to the company of merchants, and dishonor to the land, 

1 A. Yarranton, England’s Improvement, etc., pp. 123 f. (1677-78). Other public 
granary schemes have been proposed either for military and naval supplies, or for 
the storage of corn paid as subsidy as in Ireland in 1667. Calendar of State Papers, 


Domestic, Car. II, vi, p. 582. 
2 Ralegh, Works, viii, pp. 351-376. 
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that any nation, that have no corn in their own country growing, 
should serve this famous kingdom, which God hath so enabled 
within itself! ”’ 3 

The exact effect of such a petition upon the mind of the sus- 
ceptible James cannot be determined, but it is very likely that it 
had not a little to do with the later history of the granary pro- 
posals, three of which, of the years 1620, 1623, and 1631, deserve 
special attention. 

On 29 December, 1619, an ‘“‘ overture’ was made to James I 
in favor of public granaries. The Privy Council referred the 
matter to a committee for ‘serious and due consideration.” 
Merchants were to be permitted to store up corn, no matter what 
the price ‘“‘ notwithstanding any law to the contrary,” the alleged 
purpose being to relieve the husbandman “in this tyme of 
plenty.” 2 By 26 January, 1620, the Privy Council had made up 
its mind on the subject and wrote to the sheriffs and justices of 
the peace to confer and discuss the plan proposed, namely the 
erection of a granary in each county.’ Apparently no details of 
how this plan was to be worked were elaborated, but imperfectly 
as it was expressed, its chief means of relieving the farmer was to 
be by facilitating the trade in corn, that is, the wholesale trade. 
The opinion of the county magnates was not long withheld, and it 
was overwhelmingly unfavorable to the scheme.* 

In 1623 the Commissioners for Trade reported on the subject 
of corn magazines, and in accordance with this report proclama- 
tions were issued setting forth an elaborate mechanism.* The 
granaries were to be erected by merchants at their pleasure. 
London and fifteen other towns, as well as all shire towns, were to 
have corn magazines. The corn thus stored was to be either 
foreign or domestic, when the price was under thirty-two shillings 
in the counties where purchased. Foreign corn laid up might be 
exported when the price of corn was not over forty shillings. 

1 Ralegh, Works, viii, pp. 359-360. 

2 MS., Treasury Office, Council Register, Jac. I, iv, fol. 372. 

3 Council Register, Jac. I, iv, pp. 394-395 (26 Jan., 1619-20). 

4 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Jac. I, x, pp. 124, 129, 130, 140. 


5 Council Register, Jac. I, vi, fol. 63 (9 July, 1623); Rymer, Federa, etc. (ed. 
Hague), vii, pt. iv, pp. 86-87. 
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When the price stood between forty shillings and thirty-two 
shillings, stored corn might be used at home or exported abroad. 
But when below thirty-two shillings, it could not be used in 
England, but had to be exported. Whenever foreign corn thus 
stored up was exported, no duty was liable, since a duty had been 
paid on importation. All laws against engrossing corn were to be 
dropped. Apparently nothing was done to execute this proc- 
jamation. 

But the government persisted and in 1631 brought out another 
scheme, this time for London only. The plan was to establish a 
public magazine quite apart from the ancient machinery for 
relieving the poor.t The reply of the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men was unsympathetic: trade was decaying, there was a want 
of storage, the cost of building was great, the amassing of such a 
large amount of corn raised prices, and the loss of corn caused by 
vermin, shrinkage, and screening was great.2,_ The Privy Council 
“‘marvelled ” at the attitude of the city officials, and wrote to 
them an expression of the council’s surprise; * but nothing came 
of it all. 

The plans of 1623 and 1631 were sufficiently full to enable us 
to judge the motives of the originators. The prefatory remarks 
refer to the example of the Netherlands. The aim was not 
national self-sufficiency, but the profit to be derived from dealing 
in corn, foreign or domestic. The characteristic of the time, as a 


1 MS., Guildhall, London, Journals of the Common Council, xxxv, fols. 347-348 
(28 July, 1631). See Appendix L. 

On this same day entry was made in the Council Register (Car. I, vii, fols. 131- 
132) that a “ generall”’ granary was to be stored with 30,000 quarters of corn to 
serve for four months, “ to be furnished as fare as may bee out of the growthe of 
the Kingdome and accordingly supplied as nead shall require.” 

The probable suggestion of the whole system is indicated in the following pas- 
sage: “In all other well governed Citties Care is taken in tymes of plenty to pre- 
vent such Calamity in tyme of dearth.” Council Register, Car. I, vi, pp. 477-478 
(28 April, 1631). 

Cf. the proposal of 1810 to erect public granaries. MS., Br. M., Add., 37880. 

2 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Car. I, v, p. 433 (1632). Cf. Hérbert’s 
objection to public granaries in France in 1755, Essai sur la Police Générale des 
Grains (ed. 1910), p. 76. 

3 Council Register, Car. I, viii, fols. 249-250 (1632). 

4 Ibid., ix, fol. 506 (28 Feb., 1633-34). 
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period of transition, is indicated by the fact, on the one hand, 
that the former metropolitan policy against engrossers, taken 
over from the medieval town, was to be abandoned, but on the 
other hand when sufficient cheap corn at home could not be 
secured, foreign corn might be brought in, a reminiscence of the 
earlier attitude. The third phase of metropolitan development 
was anticipated in the contemplated removal of the price limit 
for export, in the case of foreign corn at least.' The whole 
scheme was in accordance with metropolitan policy, and the 
government realizing this, and confident of success, finally in 
1631 limited the scheme to London alone. 

Why did the granary policy fail, both in the country and in 
the metropolis? The answer is not simple, since so many 
classes were touched. But one reason would have sufficed to 
wreck it, if there had been no other. The period 1619-31 was 
one of reaction against state regulation, and state control was the 
essence of all the proposals. While the staple policy, of which the 
granary scheme was both the official supplement and the climax, 
might have stood some chance of success, when brought forward 
in the sixteenth century, there was no real need for it in the early 
seventeenth century, when the metropolitan market was approxi- 
mating a state of equilibrium in which plenty of corn and to spare, 
domestic corn withal, came to its market places. The first phase 
of the metropolitan policy was favorable to importation and 
hostile to exportation where metropolitan needs were concerned; 
the second period saw a readjustment, and though the city 
authorities appreciated the change, it was not realized by the 
government. 


8. THIRD PHASE OF METROPOLITAN POLICY, 1660-1689 


What the early Stuarts failed to see, the Restoration parlia- 
ments fully appreciated; they realized that great developments 
had taken place in the first part of the seventeenth century. And 
in accordance with the new market conditions the national policy 
was framed. Beginning in 1660 and continued to 1689, impor- 


1 Journals of the Common Council, xxxv, fols. 347-348 (28 July, 1631). See 
Appendix L. 
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tation was discouraged in the case of both aliens ! and denizens, 
as indicated in the tables below. 


Duty on WHEAT 


Imported by denizens 


Valuation Average Duty 

Period . Per Qr. Rate Per Qr. 
TA anTA Ollseh sy Coats peste one [3s]? 6toxz2d.per£ 0.9 to 1.8d. 
TAM THO wn sameeren cere - tens |) Aaya ee Exempt 
TG MO lis 5 Seaaeeyeeee merc cee [6s.] ? r2d. per £ 3s. 6d. 
Bales Gere oro So ooo oo OS OCse mode ones 4d. 
TOOO— LOO 3 astm eereet oes Ge Gb. sy, OO eo 4d. 
TLOOS=TO7O macy. eet ave SSH AG pear 5s. 4d. 
TOO LOCOLW MER erate: Sate 16s. per qr. 16s. 

Imported by aliens 
Valuation Average Duty 

Period Per Qr. Rate Per Qr. 
EOM muy S Ss Noseed aco urNeS [3s. 6d.] 3d. per £ os. 5d. 
D3 AT TAO sachets [3s.] g to 15d. 1.3 to 2.2d. 
TAO LLG TO mewn eee as [3 to 6s.] 3d. per £ 0.5 to 1.0d. 
Th LOTS 5 On wviraeat rcs cles [6s.] sufoly 2 BS 4.5d. 
TS C= GOO Me ne irs 6s. 8d. istsk, a8 5d. 
MNO 6 ena ncdo Moeae 6s. 8d. olsen et 8d. 
TOO S— TO 7 ORM suanentenreseeer ie BOS 5s. 4d. per qr. ss. 4d. 
TOV O= TOGO peaeeeene ora teeeae ante 16s. per qr. 16s. 


By 1670 the import tax was from 33% to 50% of the value of 
corn. In 1669 an additional step was taken, when the importa- 
tion of foreign corn was prohibited in time of plenty. Thus, in 
theory, neither denizen nor alien was permitted to import until 
crops failed at home. 

In the export policy, the government went slowly. The gos. 
limit of 1656 was again imposed in 1660,‘ and in 1663 it was 
raised to 48 s.5 In 1670 came the abolition of a price limit,® which 
was first imposed in 1437, so that henceforth there was no 

1 Corn not imported in English ships with three-quarters of the mariners, as 
well as the master, English subjects, had to be in the ships of the country in which 
the corn was grown or usually first shipped. This was at once a blow against the 
Dutch and foreign corn in general. 12 Car. II, c. 18, § 8. See above, p. 148, n. 4. 

2 Estimates. 

3 Proclamations, Charles II, 1667-74, Society of Antiquaries (29 March, 
1669), year 1669. 

4 12 Car. II, c. 4, § 11. See above, p. 143. 


bere Carallica 719 Damoce ADOVe, Ds Lass 
6 22 Car. II, c. 13, § 1. See above, p. 143. 
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statutory restriction on export. While import corn duties were 
raised, export duties were lowered after 1658, as is expressed in 
the accompanying table. 
Duty on WHEAT 
Exported by denizens 


Valuation Average Duty 
Period Per Qr. Rate Per Qr. 
TIATEHTIRE Oe eae ee [3to6s.] 6to12d.per£ o.9 to 3.6d. 
TOSS TG Tle sree iy eet 10S. rad. per £ 6d. 
MOVERS 5 o ga dae os oor os Tod is 2d. 
LEOG= LOS Oe meee rrr #3 ashes 2s. 
TOSO—TOOOn er eaGy eieeniers a OC ag acl 12d. 
TOOOS LOTR ME ae erasers 208. TeXOh GP Be 12d. 
MOF 60 6o60un5 00000 So) 0 Pm Bere cet Bounty 
TOST=TO SO Meer te eee 208. 12d. per £ 12d. 
LOSOPLO Wrote re ate eel telekreaae Peay) Wn e Bounty 
Exported by aliens 
Valuation Average Duty 
Period Per Qr. Rate Per Qr. 
TRV IG, og coda buen Aa [3s. 6d.] 3d. per £ o.5d. 
TIA7 STS S Sa eae ee [3 to6s.| gto1sd.per£ 1.3 to 4.5d. 
id fe Ny eal coe eaumam OO5e IOS. isd. per £ tee 
TS 700503 ee eee ae reyel, Sh otene 12d. 
TESQ3—LOSOms oe aye ieeree ye DSW ieee: 2s. 
UDJTAUCT),.0 sss 0haysHaeac oe Cn et mae 38. 
TOOOSTOSOR meee 208. 250 8 ee 2s. 


In 1663 the engrossing of corn and its stowage in granaries 
were made legal, when the price (of wheat) was not above 48 s.! 
The trade of the corn merchant, as well as of the local regrater, 
was recognized as a legitimate occupation.2. The zenith of this 


1 rs Car. II, c. 7, § 3. ‘‘ When the prices of Corne or Graine Winchester Meas- 
ure doe not exceede the Rates following at the Markets Havens or Places where 
the same shall be bought (viz) The Quarter of Wheat Eight and forty shillings, 
the Quarter of Rye Two and thirty shillings [etc.]. That then it shall be lawfull 
for all and every person and persons (not forestalling nor selling the same in the 
[same] Market within three Moneths after the buying thereof) to buy in open 
Market, and to lay up and keepe in his [and] their Graineries or Houses, and to 
sell againe such Corne or Graine of the kinds aforesaid as without fraude and 
coven shall have beene bought at or under the prices before expressed without 
incurring any penaltie.” Cf. p. 156 above. 

* Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, Book IV, Chap. V) has exaggerated the 
importance of this measure. The law of 1663, he says, “‘ has, perhaps, contributed 
more, both to the plentiful supply of the home market, and to the increase of 
tillage, than any other law in the statute book. It is from this law that the inland 
corn trade has derived all the liberty and protection which it has ever enjoyed.” 
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new policy was reached in the first bounty act of 1673, which not 
only placed at a premium the business of the merchant, favored 
by the act of 1663, but also the growing of corn. This was, 
however, only when prices were below certain rates, 48 s. in the 
case of wheat. 

Although the act was in force only about five and one-quarter 
years, the drain upon the treasury was considerable and came at 
an inopportune moment. During each of the years 1675-76 
and 1676-77, over £60,000 were paid out; and during the whole 
period covered by the first bounty, £26,000 were distributed in 
the port of Lynn alone, and in the whole of England about 
£150,000. 

The act of 1673 was not renewed upon its expiration, but it was 
nevertheless re-enacted in essentials in the statute of 1689.? 
No doubt the act of 1689 was the all-important bounty act; 
but this experimental law of 1673-78 brings out the fact that 
the policy of favoring the exportation of corn by bounty could 
not have been a surprise to either England or the Continent. 
Thorold Rogers, in spite of his having ‘‘ read much that was 
written at the time,” was forced to explain the fact that the act of 
1689 “‘ excited neither criticism nor opposition,”’ by the supposi- 
tion that “‘ state-aided industry was a superstition of the time.” * 
The suggestion that Houghton formulated the bounty idea is 
untenable.t The great stimulus given to the exportation of corn 
during the later years of Charles II, partly on account of the 
bounty of 1673 and partly on account of the great demand for 
English grain in Holland during the war,> would seem to give the 
explanation. The act of 1673 had succeeded, or at any rate had 
appeared successful. It supplies a link in the evolution of the 
export corn policy between the earlier laws, which merely allowed 


1 See above, p. 144. 2 See above, p. 1406. 

3 Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy, i, p. 425. 

4 Faber, Die Entstehung des Agrarschutzes in England, p. 112; Naudé, Die Ge- 
treidehandelspolitik der Européischen Staaten, p. 101. See also Cunningham, The 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce, ii, pt. 1, p. 541. 

5 For example, Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Car. I, xvii, pp. 377, 379; 
403, 454, 505; ibid., xviii, pp. 2, 271, 356, 414, 424, 437, 457, 498, 517, 522, 542, 
566. : 
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exportation (with or without restrictions) on the one hand, and 
the bounty act of 1689 on the other. 

As noted for an earlier period, there was an abnormal, as well 
as a normal corn policy. The normal situation may be said to 
have been extremely favorable when the price of corn (wheat) 
was not above 48 s., when a bounty was paid upon export, and 
when engrossing was invited; and only moderately favorable 
when between 48 s. and 80 s., at which time the import duty was 
lowered from 16 s. to 8 s. (strictly speaking only when above 53 s. 
4d.), and though engrossing and regrating were in theory to stop, 
they were in practice permitted. Abnormal conditions were 
when corn (wheat) was above 80 s., at which time foreign corn 
might be brought in at the ancient rate of 4 d. per quarter. 

In the Tudor period, there were, as has been seen, three policies: 
statutory, of little real importance; governmental normal policy; 
governmental abnormal policy put in practice only in years of 
dearth. But after the Restoration, the two last policies were 
eliminated, and the statutory was all important. This is a fact 
primarily of constitutional not economic importance. The 
interesting economic comparison is between the normal policy 


1 The political significance of the bounty has been the subject of some discussion. 
A. Young (Political Arithmetic, ed. 1774, p. 29) declared that ‘‘ The design was to 
give a premium to the landed interest of the kingdom, in return for the great 
exertion that they had made to place the crown on the head of King William.” 
Sir John Dalrymple, writing about a century after the passing of the act of 1680, 
asserted that the “‘ bounty was demanded by the tories. . . in return for their con- 
senting toa land tax.” (Memoirs, 2d ed., i, p.372.) Faber (op. cit., pp. 111-112), 
on the other hand, relying upon the report of a debate in the House of Commons in 
1677, in which the Tories are said to have voted down a Whig proposal favoring 
the exportation of corn (Grey, Debates, iv, p. 342), regards the Tory policy as un- 
favorable to a corn bounty. Dr. Cunningham (op. cit., pp. 541-542) accepts this 
position and carries it to its logical conclusion by making the bounty of Whig con- 
ception: the act of 1689 was in accordance with the policy of the Whigs who, he 
asserts, schemed to foster the agricultural interest [‘‘ by giving a bounty on the 
export of corn ’’] “‘ so that the landed men might be able to make these large con- 
tributions to the expenses of government.” As a matter of fact, it was not the 
Whig majority of 1689 that made the corn bounty experiment, but the Cavalier 
or Tory parliament of 1661-79. The bounty policy formed part of the Tory, 
not the Whig platform. (Cf. Oncken, Geschichte der Nationalékonomie, pt. 1, p. 
202.) The landed gentry, having benefited by the bounty act of 1673, “‘ demanded ”’ 
the enactment of a similar law in 1689. 
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found in Restoration statutes and the normal policy of the 
Tudors, found in conciliar regulations. The latter assumed a 
disorganized corn market; the former took for granted a re- 
adjusted market. 

Not a little has been written on the subject of the mercantile 
corn policy of the Tudors, but with too little discrimination. 
If mercantilism is taken to imply a commercial policy favorable to 
trading in corn on the Dutch model, such as is seen in the staple 
and granary proposals, then one chapter of the mercantilist policy 
falls within the first and second phases of the metropolitan 
period. The same might likewise be true if mercantilism is 
held to be synonymous with an industrial policy, such as London 
might be said to have held in its desire on the one hand to export 
manufactured goods, and on the other to export raw materials, 
such as corn, only when not entering into manufacture or not 
needed as food. But if mercantilism means national self-suffi- 
ciency, then a mercantile corn policy means a policy aiming at 
the abolition of corn importations and the increase of domestic 
production, the corollary of which is that a corn surplus is desir- 
able for export. 

Although this policy might have been regarded as a desidera- 
tum (as in the Tudor prefaces to statutes), it was not in force till 
after the Restoration. England had to pass through the two 
first stages of metropolitan development before such was possible, 
stages in which the needs of one city disturbed the ancient local 
foreign and domestic trade at a time when the surplus of corn was 
comparatively slight. The reorganization which began in the 
period 1600-60, and is seen in full development from 1660 to 
1689 was made possible by the agricultural improvements of the 
time outrunning the needs of the metropolis. In other words 
from the time when the disturbing influence of London upon the 
domestic trade was felt breaking in upon the medieval local 
market organization, there could be no certainty of a general corn 
surplus until that surplus was concentrated in London. 

It is to be noted that the increased production of the country 
and the unprecedented corn surplus (going to London) were 
due not to the legislation of the time, but were in spite of it. 
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Agriculture developed to meet a domestic need, the demand 
of London for corn. This came previous to the Restoration. 
What the Restoration legislation did was to meet the needs of the 
growing trade, and to stimulate agriculture still further by offer- 
ing an additionally lucrative sale in foreign lands. 

Looked at broadly then, we may say that the study of market 
development and the concomitant corn policy has indicated 
three more or less distinct periods: intermanorial subsistence 
giving way to the local market, covering approximately the 
period from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries; the metro- 
politan market, from 1500 to 1660; and the metropolitan market 
with the addition of a foreign market through the metropolitan 
organization, from 1660 onwards. 

Though only the corn trade has been dealt with here, the 
development of the metropolitan market must be seen against 
the background of the industrial, agricultural, and commercial 
movements of the period. It was primarily a reorganization 
of trade, by which the great bulk of the commerce of the period 
was concentrated in London, which exported and imported in the 
foreign trade, and distributed wares, both domestic and foreign. 
Thus it meant the decay of many outports.!. And, indeed, one 
of the explanations of the curious controversy in the seventeenth 
century whether trade was decaying is that those who main- 
tained the decay were thinking of the outports and those who 
denied it had London in mind. This concentration of trade,? 

1 John Hales (A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England, p. 16) 
remarked in 1549 that “ The most part of all the townes of England, London 
excepted,” are decayed, and maintained (0). cit., pp. 125-126) that the decay of 
the towns was due to the desire of Englishmen to buy the foreign-made goods 
which came through London: “They must have theire geare from London,” not 
made in London, but “‘ beyonde the sea.” 

2 “'This restraint of our Market to our own Merchants and Companies, hath 
yet brought a farther mischief upon our Manufactures, because our Companies 
being seated in London, our Natives are forced to bring their Manufactures thither 
by Land Carriages, some of which are so long that they are as chargeable as a 
Voyage to Spain or Turkey, Quantity for Quantity; all which is superadded to 
the originall charge of the Manufacture; our Clothiers have also complained, that 
when they have brought their Cloaths to London, they have been frequently and 
long delayed before they have been able to vend them; . . . being made necessi- 


tous by delay, and confined to the London Market, [‘ our Clothiers ’] are forced 
to sell cheap.” Britannia Languens (1680), ed. by J. R. McCulloch, pp. 344-345. 
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and the resulting unity of policy, went hand in hand with the 
establishment of trading companies, the formation of a vigorous 
trade policy hostile to aliens, and the amassing of usable capital 
readily turned into any channel of profit, either directly as when 
used in trade, or indirectly when loaned to further the trade 
policy of the government. 

The origin of modern capitalism in England is rightly placed 
in the period following the discovery of America, the period when, 
for various reasons, trade became increasingly profitable. This 
trade extended over distant seas and reached into far lands; it 
was carried on only at great expense, and only by the means of 
large amounts of capital. England changed its whole economic 
organization in order to participate to advantage in this new 
pursuit of life; and as time has shown, it organized on a sound 
basis, a basis which still exists in a modified form: the small 
medieval capital accumulations of both city and hinterland were 
concentrated in the metropolis. 

The difficulty of getting corn supplies experienced by London 
was found on the Continent; and this difficulty was met there as 
in London by restrictions on middlemen, by granary schemes, 
and other means of relief. The sixteenth century was noted 
for its dearths, its failures of crops. But when had there been a 
century without similar failures? In so far as such scarcities 
aggravated metropolitan difficulties, they were contributory 
causes, but they were always secondary not primary causes. 
The basic element underlying the new development and codperat- 
ing with the influx of the precious metal was the incoming of the 
metropolitan organization which was marking off the medieval 
town from the early modern commercial center. 

The influence of the development of the metropolitan market 
upon the organization of industry is beyond our present field. 
Whether there was a domestic form of industry in Tudor and 
Stuart London is a matter of uncertainty; ! but there can be no 


i Are we justified in associating the following marketing with industrial stages ? 


Market Industrial System 
“‘ Village ” or inter-manorial Household 
“Town” or local Handicraft 
Metropolitan: 
a National Domestic 


6 International Factory 
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question that the development of the wider market meant a 
division of employment in which the functions of merchant and 
manufacturer would be distinct, thereby making possible the 
concentration of capital upon one or the other activity.! 

In conclusion, the history of the corn policy, like the history of 
the corn trade, illustrates the paramount fact of market develop- 
ment, which changed according to the economic necessities of the 
time, and which in essence was in the direction of specialization 
as between town and country, and in the country in kinds of 
farming, and in the direction of producing a greater corn surplus. 
Though general social and economic development cannot prof- 
itably be neglected, the evolution of the corn policy can be 
explained only by the evolution of the corn market. 


1 Unwin, Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, p. 103. 
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On account of typographical difficulties small fractions have in 
these appendices been omitted and unusual fractions reduced 
generally to halves, quarters, and eighths. 

The errors that may be found in the statistics presented both 
in the text and in the appendices have probably arisen at least to 
some extent through the necessity of rapid work upon documents 


often only partly legible. 
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APPENDIX A 


STATISTICS OF THE PRODUCTION AND SALE OF CORN ON THE 
MANORS OF THE BISHOPRIC OF WINCHESTER IN THE 
YEARS 1208-09, 1299-1300, AND 1396-97 


1208-09} 


MANCORN AND RYE 


a 
MANORS Acre Tota Acre 
Quan. | pro. | _%_ || Prod- | Acres | Quan. | Quan. Pros q 
Sold | duc, | Sold |] ce | Sown | Sown | Sold | guc, | Sold 
qrs. | qrs. ars. ars. qrs. | qrs 
Adderbury..... 34 | .43] 52.3||*1663| 180 | 4o | 1044] .93] 62.7 
FAUT eSLOL Gera 53 || SrA Sc] Geel) Eels || BB Zi || e7Gl GOS 
Ashmansworth . 16 | .88}44.4]| 5481 73 193| 24 | .74| 44.3 
Beauworth .... 18 | .46| 38.3 9 9 25 |Wrissen |iTsOO||Nares 
Bitternena.- +. Ay 5G) FAva | eee ee 2 “all 6) 25 AS bar 
Brightwell..... AORSs| CP || (Oe |) eps Geyer! cas |} seo |) cos Pea Pech el Wie, 4 
Clete ene D275 | 372 \) 103 7A | .34| 58-2\| 1163] 218 | 4551 4oz| .53| 42.7 
Chentonmeee 1033| 240 | 603] 354] .43/34.3/] 313] 74 Pee non || etal Soc 
Crawley. .o3... 663] go 26 Or) SLNCEESI coo |) oon Baal heer oa pool Weak A 
Downton...... Donia eiyie | amiy, |) aumey) AO Kopy|l| evs) see) i) Geral 242 |! Gte)| Cay, 
Fatehams =o. ..: 126 | 262 64. BR oO AAC! leeere: |eretea |e eyeretr | men [internal cree 
Harmbamt, sec 1684] 1423] 223] 854| 1.19] 50.6]| *303| 208 21 53| -25] 18.2 
Hambledon. . 313| Ito 235 Onl) -20/25:0l) 1551 44 Wy) Beis Taye 
arwellen rer Irmo | 182 41 76 | .61|69.z]| 15 7 1371p etre e2 it nee 
Itchingswell ...] 58 | 112 DRAW Bs || well Conall Tap] en 5 ie |) cul) ee 
Kenoyleterer ee By WOxl(euLOz| 13 || -4835.0|| 4541) £43 Dees £372 ere 
Manrdonmare rt 1693] 566 | 90] 283] .30] 16.8]| 13 26 6 d#8\| oo 
INMfeOniMe twsie ee 200%] 479 | 903| 1002] .42| 50.3/] ... ene FAA Me alle cee 
Meon, Church..| 235%| 80] 16 | 207 | 2.94] 88.0 { +33 Pole 83 - gs 
Overton: 343] 42} 13 | 173] .83/ 50.9]! 99%] 208} 60] 14%] .48] 14.7 
IPtivietere se seek BAe 102 Tes 24| .88] 4.6 9 39 135 2 OO | bert 
Ram pPtoneye eae 183] 603] 15 73| .31| 40.5]| *213| 28 7 cto (ees |e, 
Stokes sen IO53| 224 Dike coe || erly él tense ve eis lee ae 
Sutton g1z| 242 663| 42 | .38] 46.0]] 313] 66 193 7 | .48| 22.2 
ARenoIM Yor, 6 ono o BO2s TST LO2s LOOM 52 Aoietoosi 22.1) som aren cOOln es 
TNFAMIONE! Goon 06 TAGE Quo | Op || Se) || axGi gue ; San a 
Waltham...... Kopel Gone || wall Berl aAeil CxOll soo 4) eum coal) soo Ile |} coo 
Wargrave... 7) 47 14 Io | .36] 59.0]| 220 | 355 893] I11g| .62] 50.5 
Wicldee sc... 26 | 1583| 45 T30 SLO |SOsoll|ar4 se | OS s\n 2nd | eeOo las! 
Watneyeren..- 3 1883] 417 | 82 ONL ee CLOnGd ae cit Soemll ee te .nooalp ne ih oe 
Woodhay...... 520 841 357) |) 445) -62|185.0 As |S Onl me LO] e5 35 OO leer 
Wycombe..... 201%| 156 | 783] 116 | 1.20|57.6]| 503] 21 TO> | Meee | 2045 
916316852) 4603] 3563] .54] 33.9 
3679 |6838 |15893|17678| .54) 48.5||*3008| 547 | Tora] 1194] .57| 38.7 
1 Hall, Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester, pp. xliv—xlv. * Rye. 
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MANors 


BARLEY 


Adderbury 
Alresford 
Ashmansworth . 
Beauworth .... 


Clere 


Crawley. 
Downton 
Fareham 


wee eee 


Itchingswell ... 


Knoyle.. 
Mardon. 


Twyford 


332| - 

6531 98] 30 123] .67/ 19.1|| 10oz 
Bee " OFA cao (liao || ae etoves 
1063] 114 | 50] 173| .93| 16.4|| 2663 
99 | 148 | 403]... | .67] .. || 4473 
463} 40 | 138] 313/1-17|67.6|| 4723 
oe 8 3 ee eelh cin | pease: 
732| 96 | 318] 1 | -77| 1-4|| 3343 
8 4 13] 63 2.00] 81.3]| 80 
ZO. | “Ty CPL aan ews) Swi eter 
I7514|18913] 6ogs| 488 | .92| 27.9//74773 


983| ... 
609 | 505 
131 | 44 
2413| 12 
149 | 232 
1132] 95 
fete) 16 
Ag | icra 
1432| 26 
34023/12743 


I.02 


36.1 
16.5 
ea | 
49-1 
43-5 
4.8 


10.1 


17.0 
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1299-13001 


WHEAT MANcoRN AND RYE 
Manors 

Ey Acres | Quan. 

uce | Sown | Sown 

qrs. | qrs. qrs. | qrs. ars. qrs. qrs. | qrs. 
Adderbury..... 498] 45 | 143] 28 | 1.10 56.4|| *853| 64 | 24%] 553] 1.34] 64.5 
Alresford: ...... OR OE Opi Ol do] Saal soo lh seo fl cao Pose Woe | ssc 
Ashmansworth .| 302] 33 63| 274] .04] 88.3 
Beauworth....] 403! 22 83 one Go 
iBentleysmaria MEAL ze) || Bel GT eee ll 554i Soka com dl oem il coal! aoc 
IBittermenas ae. 283| 25 Qo3| 1831.12] 64.4|| *4 4 13 2 | 1.00] 50.0 
Brightwell..... 1433| 97 | 368| 90%) 1-48] 69.1|| *713] 59 183} 503] 1-21) 70.7 
Burghclere..... MOO oe || Oe ao EA steweall coe dl-ten ll ooe | aco lh ooh coe 
Cleregiichiees |easonieese 9%| 262| .74| 69.9 
Cheriton ...... TO2MNLOS = NsAs | O71 .O7(0008 
@rawley;a.. s+ 8721 096 Tes Corals ond Geren anal) oon Ib vagal ses |) eos 
Gnlbameere ee Al 8 13| 7 | 2.71|86.2|| 53 | 49 | 183] 233) 1.08] 43.6 
Downton...... svelte |  Ooal| apey4 ae GOwAli soo Wood tf ooouk ooo Mone il ooo 
WD roxtorder rer 803] 152 19 | 69 | .53/86.1|| *25| 16 25| 23) 2X6) TOo.0 
Ebbesborne....} 107%] 52 Gea) coven! xeric lie ae IE Saab son tl een lls. til sac 
Harehalnmisrc 4 UO! elo’ “Beal Blea call 2) soc ll occ 2) |e |ELOO:O 
ont hillaereees root| 44 16 743| 2.28] 74.6 
Hambledones +e! sos|) 7m) 222) 330)! -84\ 55-2 
larwell ae cine: 814] 603] 222] 69% 1.34) 85.2 
ayant eae 66) 56 | x£54| 523] 1.18] 78.2 
Itchingswell ...] 513/124 | 15%) 34%] .42|/67.9 
Ivinghoe..~.... 277 | 84 | 3231 236%] 3.30] 85.5 
KN Oylenmeereciae 2035102) 35) || £454||2-00] 71.38 
Knoyle, Upton .| 60%) 423] 16 | 38%] 1.41] 64.7 
Mardon....... 2538| 432 54 | 1862] .50| 73.8 
WMeonke.. sae Bilis | meen aS Om eTOOs| meen One 
Mortons ce 73 | 86 | 32%] 382) -851-52.6 
Overton... ...-. 790 | 42 13z| O61 | 1.90] 77.2 
Rimptoner men. nA ww) || AOA) ieyaal GHOSE! coo || ao Ih ooo |) cow 
Stoke near ee 804] ... owt || OGRA go [chet Boll Sere ll poe 3 
Suttonm sence: 40)| 50 | 22%] 30)]|' .80) 75.0 
Taunton: 

Nailesbourne.| 84%] 65 All “COAG! ooo) Goo.|t sco jb 666 lh iam |! occ 

Poundisford .| 1133] 116 | 29 | 78%) .98|68.9]| *223] 303] 78} roa] .73] 45.8 
Apolo 6 dex 27.05 AME SLOrey at Aus A(T ome bicteed boc atronl l caaeel| Rec 
Waltham...... 1652| 1043| 309%| 1163] 1.58] 70.4 
Waltham, North} 483} 22 84] 30%] 2-19] 82.9 
Waltham, 

St. Lawrence.} 34%] 15 48| 193| 2.27|57.2|| 663} 48 173| 482) 1.38] 72.7 
Wargrave..... 672| 17 63| 60 | 3.98] 88.6)| 773] 53 | 238] 452/1.46] 58.9 
Watheyee as. - 2242| 82 | 683] 145%| 2.74| 64.6 Han Fall Cee eae 
Wolvesey...... OS alone irl) “OS || oo (Gye 
Woodhay...... 653| 91 eA) Gael caellchesl) Goo dl edad obolll waa ll oo 
Wycombe..... Tey) || seeks | Atel Heal Soy GeO Gell GEN Berl Goo |) aot} 

2503| 204 | 79%| 1174|1.23| 46.8 
4527 |3353 |11252|31703| I-35] 70-0]|*1874| 1733] 54%] 1258| 1.09] 66.8 


1 MS., R.O., Ecclesiastical Commission, Various, 27/159317. * Rye. 
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1299-1300 
BARLEY 
MANors 
Acres | Quan. 

uce | Sown | Sown 

qrs. 
Adderbury..... os 
Alresford...... Fes Re ced Mneteiarhl eines lorena Go ; 
Ashmansworth .| 10 | 26 63] 33! .38/35-0l] 303]~— 52 TOo || cee 77 
Beauworth....| 123] 10%} 52| 5 |1.18| 40.4|| 52 | 59 | 203] 223] .88} 43.3 
Bentleyanancrace 621 9 Al sootll Gh ae 7A \\ 75 | 4621 Oz .99| 20.3 
Bittern © rrr: 454] 37 | 188| 33|1-23] 8.2/| 27 | 303] 152 Iz] .88) 6.9 
Brightwell..... 1003] 55 ay3| 48 |31383147-7|| 223] 145] 8] -.- |.1-55] --- 
Burghclere..... T2%| 25 63] 541 -49] 48.0]| 11234] 264 77 SoA. 4-5 
Clere, High....| 22%] 26 62| 162! .88|70.5|| 3221 64 | 20%] ... | .5T] .-. 
(Cherntonienere 423| 26 133] 26 | 1.64] 61.0|| 124$) 98 73+| 38 [1.27] 30.5 
Grawleyenne cr 1083] 88 | 363] 4581.24] 42.0]| 872] 176 | 652) ..- | .49] ... 
Culhampeneeee TAS | eLTe | ice Oe | eesioor Nears COnlnn LON emaygihEs yea ee 
Downton...... 175 | 168 944| 363] 1.04] 21.0]] 96 | 1173] 59 I5%| .82] 16.0 
Wroxtorde ecm Wes 92 18 27 | 1.03] 36.2|| 105 | 206 Mis) eigyat otal Beet! 
Ebbesborne....| 1273] 63 234| 844) 2.02|66.6]| 453] 502} 252) 16] .89] 35-5 
Fareham...... 464] 20 124| s1o4| 2.32|22.0]] 84 | 108 | 6735] ... | .78| .-. 
Honthill arr 64 | 38 19 273| 1.68] 43.2|| 53%] 40] 20 282) 1.33] 53-9 

* a 5 
Hambledon { as oe 18! 73 on 206 \r8r8 130 | 102 26 |1.39] 14.4 
farwellerreres 432| 23 113} 12}| I.90| 28.0 DS crs x Ree | PEN AS = 
ISENGIN Be 55 oe 48 18 It 6 | 2.67] 12.5)| 40 DS 123| 203| 1.60] 50.8 
Itchingswell ...| 133] 21 5a 3! 65] 6r.5|| 508] 109 | 34 Io | .46| 19.7 
Ivinghoe...... Io 1) 38] 64] 1.38] 68.7|| 182 | 149 | 93 | 109%/ 1.22] 60.0 
Knovicneeeeene rood] 55 | 274] 452|/1.83]/45.5|| 160 | 75 | 563) 858) 2.13] 53-2 
Knoyle, Upton .} 303/ 30] 15 4] 1.02] 25.8|| 25 | 45 17) 3). 50| a2: 
iMardoneeraaee: 444| 333] 168 14] 1.32] 3.4|| 1742] 208 | 103%] 172] .84] 10.2 
MBO. 5 og nces4 1213] 403| 303] 37%) 3-00] 31-2|] 5332| 260 | I95 | 241 | 2.05] 45.2 
MMOH KY 5 oA o Dr re Nh eee e565 Wl eel oc 5e| 6 Pea | area erotic 
Overtons) 343| 26 | 133] 272|1-33| 62.5]] 1244] 138 | Sos] ... | .83] ..- 
IRWIN 6 a doc 2% 5 Heth oon IL CARN oo |) seeteea atey, 2%| 7og| 1.25] 64.5 
SLOKCe eee irae P| oe 7 GAP so Hal) Tes ace 42 | 6093| .. | 60.2 
SWUOM 5 oa 60 He 4o | 20 144| 12%! 1.38] 30.3|| 403] 813) 4o2| ... | .50 
Taunton: 

Nailesbourne. 118s] 124 | 572! 1033] .96| 87.2 
Poundisford .| ... = T503| LIT Roel icy MIAO! ase 
pliwivLOLG ears eee TEA doe eral an lon, Nees too | 41; 17.0 

* 1 1 ut 
Waltham...... Bee ae pe si ae ae 169 | 125 | 983! 372|1-35| 22.0 
Waltham, North} 173| 9 43| 48] 1.96] 24.8]| 1083] 90] 563) 312|1.21] 28.7 
Waltham, 

St. Lawrence.| 163] 6 33| 123|2.8r| 76.3|| 572 45 | 28] 28%|1.27] 50.4 
Wargrave..... 444| 39 193| 148|1.15]32.0]| 814] 582] 408] 32 |1.40| 39.4 
WERT ooo a0 A Ah Re! oo | eMOHI oc 654] 133 | 992] 743] 2.00] 28.1 
Wolvesey...... OOS anne eal Ose os See) ROA cos ll coc colts, taste 
Woodhay...... 283] 20 5 143] 1.44] 50.9] 73 | O12 34 252] 80] 35.3 
Wycombe..... 133] 145 7 68| .92/47.7|| 78%] 1063| 803/—... | .73 

18723|/12012| sor | 7418) 1.56| 39.6||4199$|3665 |2109 |1440 | 1.14] 34.3 


* Winter Barley. 
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BERE AND BERECORN CURALL AND DRAGS 
MANnors 
Total Acre Total Acre 
_ | Acres | Quan. | Quan. S| WA | A i E 
Pree oon sora | Gold ee scale Sowa | Sona | Gad |L2| saa 
ars. ars. qrs. | qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. | qrs. 
Adee puny, feies *698| 552| 272| 39%|1-25) 57-5 
Ashmansworth 30% 36 133 10% 1.10 27.4 ic a hee DR ee Ee 
Beauworth .... mo stan : Ae : 
iBentleycwuterrte 5 B00 oe oval 
Bitterme a... ° Tale sees | 38] «+ | 47-5 
Brightwell Siren feat leary ers 
etoce: aioe Pec Pr Mee cclly sear | arr BEN ii o#| 143|2.11| 42. 
Burghclere..... inl 33 || HOR Bes tee <ioxe) of a of eee 
ClerepEigh? | Are rse 16 Bele Oui ania llamas Bo Ae 
Cheriton 12 tee ey 3 65.3 33 33 100.0 
463 23| 48 66 ; 
Crawley. naa: { a] oe A 43] .. Of] 2 | ee. | eee 2 | -- | 100.0 
pe ee 163| 24 6 | 10] .70/59.7|| *448) 45 | 17 | 278! .99| 61.9 
Downton came ee een ria. te anal ee. ‘a13| .. | 100.0 
Droxtordeeer. Q3| 26 63] of] .37/52.6]| ras 5 40.0 
Ebbesborne is tt Sali tence i ear 10¢ Be 54.0 
* 1 
Fareham...... ee 5 2 { oo 5 3s i ae 
ie 2 33-3 
onthe eer OF) Il 43| 248) .70] 27.0 I nan alae 
Hambledon eS 53 a a | ee alt 3 iy Medes 3 ll co |literexe: 
LE lieee Sie eee “eral Be 20) ||) IDs) .00|) 36:8 
avanite. atree.2 Lites eee | ence a Tolar mt || oo \lkeeye: 
Itchingswell AVA AS) 8 Ths 15 15 100.0 
ivan ehOe eee Petal |eecestates Iceeehens || careers eee | a 27 83 32.9 
iKnoylesenmeree 29 15 Sel ep || Teva WGyso) 8 6% 78.1 
[Snows Whores |! clon || oes jl poe Be Nh rac nee Mog toe 
Mardon....... ake =a B25 163 50.6 
1 il bi 2 28. 
Micon eee 243 83 8 B27 29, 29 eee 
Mortons ee x Pa Co tiers Neen Mae 
13 Io 65 1.30 
@Overtona. . aa vo | 74 | 272 .95 a bat 
Rim ptoneeey se: see) Beck ors e 12 8: 16.7 
SURO 5 cod caer ae a 
SHAOas cocoon I I 100.0 
Taunton: 

Nailesbourne. 

Poundisford . et a ae 
wiytordie na 73 a3 100.0 
Waltham...... Be ot ots nome Recs oe 33% Die 65.4 
Waltham, North] 39%] 49 183 -79 Bae Ag aa 
Waltham, 
set Lawrence. RA 12| 78| 2-58] 95.2 

ALSTAV Cree - 3 re 56 |) aon 

; es | are oe .. | 100.0 
Witney manne 1438 35 | 22 2x4 1.25] 49.1 
Wolvesey...... oe : srk Spies | 88 ae rn oe 
Woodhay...... 26%] 54 | 13% -49 9 sae 9 100.0 
Wycombe..... see Nee a oe i ae an 

405 | 4043] 1422] 1103] 1.00] 27.3]| 255%] ... | ... ‘| 1544]... | 60.3 
HOA cae 23] 43 66.0||*315%| 2083] 1193| 181g| 1.51] 57.7 
* Drags. } Berecorn. 
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VETCHES BEANS AND PEAS 
Manors 
= Tot Acres | Quan. | Quan. pee / 
uce | Sown | Sown | Sold | duc, Sold 
qrs. qrs. | qrs. | qrs. qrs. qr. |’ “ars; | ‘ars. 
Adderbury..... 
Alresford. ..... 
Ashmansworth .| ... : — Ess as 
Beauworth .... rt Os | aes sy o2 3 I 
Bentley....... 42 ae ie 29.0 24 of 
Bitterne....... a ae rg} ord] .. 131.2 Cal ase at A eee ie oe 
Brightwell..... 6 9 2+} 32] .67| 62.5 4z| 8 2 23\ .52\| 51.5 
Burghclere..... Paarl ware ate ee | forge RRS ees 2 Gl ee 
Clere, High.... req) 93 of} of! .42] 70.0 2 2 Of|ex HToolnme 
@heriton eee BA oon 24 03] .. | 20.0 5 I 4 80.0 
Crawley........ an j 42 13 25 65.8 
Culham’ ee iy a ee hak 
1 1 1 32| --- Iz; 22| -. | 64.3 
Downton...... 25 92 25 30 { andl 37 of 173 .73| 65.0 
Droxtorc seer 7 ees 33 —_ss| .. | 30.2 Ol ae 3 24) an 8ar 
Ebbesborne. ... 83| 03 23| 4%| .86|58.5]| x5s| 133| 38] 223/1-14] 74.8 
Fareham...... Tse 20 Tal all a 7eile2oe5 4%| I0 Be -40| ... 
Honthillyp eee Tiel Fey 23) 8) r.53(00-6|] "ee oe Sry Wetec 
Hambledon Baler On en Nose 2% 1s| of 15.8 
Harwell a. 00: BF Eee ere el ieee oe : I ot aoe 
Havant. ts Riedl yoy || i665 53] .56| 26.4 
Itchingswell ° 2 or o2| .44| 70.1|| ... peers bi A Mee 
vanghoeererse natal | Ragere | ara | eee Ie eee tee ee Seale Meryl ee. ees 
[Knoy lesa 34 | I4g] S| Sal 2.34 44.0]| ros] 0 Pap ee ebalsriens) | lah, 
Knoyle, Upton . Oz] 63] 241 39) 1.46) 30.5]] ... are eemog |, sae Me 
Mardon....... BEEN acs Oz |e Os meen 20s 265 53 9 Bae 
Meon tie test is sige a Nhe ae - a eee 
WICH, 5 oe oc $223} 20 72 Sree cc} nes 
Overton. ae Be j 38 3 OF 25 1.04] 76.0 
Rimpton ...... 83} 6] 08) 13) 1.42 20.6 a sl its ee bets te 
1 5 
Stokess «<4 83 mlo7 82.4 1133 32} 98 72-3 
52 2 Op 9.I 
Suttons see 4h 12 28.2 83 231 54 60.9 
Taunton: 
Nailesbourne. brad fas it 
Poundisford .| ... Saal ester Berm anee Se i Ah 
clwytord ene: 163 5 92 58.9]| 133| ... 4 1% 8.6 
Waltham...... 200 meres Ch) et lb se Seats aT 55 4% stl 5 |} ameWes 
Waltham, North el) Os eel) Sel soci ais 23/3 O2]) 33) 70) 68.5 
Waltham, 
St. Lawrence. oF 
Wargrave..... : 3 
Witheyemee rie: ‘ a é est 
Wolvesey...... 60 to} oF 100.0 
Woodhay...... . ; se : : Se 
Wycombe..... ot Ol erconl Sarl OF} oo. of ag 
161s} 95 | 552] 708| 1-70] 43.5 
2348] 136 | 772| 874] 1-73] 37-4|| t98s| 38 | 242/ 408] 2.50) 45.9 


t Beans. 
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MANCORN AND RYE 


MANORS | Total Total A 
. Acres | Quan. | Quan. A : si hee 

Brod |-Soynv | Sowa | Sola "| S22 |. Soka || PECE | Sonu | Seen | Sent (Zt | seta 

qrs. | qrs. qrs. | qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. | qrs. 
Adderbury r5z| 8 3 IIZ| 1.91] 77.0|| 542] 37 | xa 83| 1.48] 16.1 
Alresford. .... np Ass Il sees ESA IP IO ell cae tl cles aiaces Al eine: lan ot ade 
Beauworth ...| 283] 41 IO; 189) .60) 63.2 
iBentleyaern a. 73%| 66 | 2z6%| 48 |1.11| 65.6 
IBittermeneeier BER SOG lh oll Aen Fe onal eke 
Brightwell....| 643/ 47 | 143%] 792| 1.37] 123.6 
Brockhampton| 303] 21 63] 2241 1.44! 73.5 
Burghclere....| got] 86 | 244) 55#/1.05| O61.1]| ... 
Clere, High :..| 173} 24 Ol Gralla GEO sas 
(Cheriton. 662] 85 ital) va ak) CvAA| one 
Crawley...... TOz| OZ 155 AA Go); aidleAlll ops 
Downton..... | 44} 64 20 TOs| .60) 36:41) 22. sail vatet eae 
Droxford..... 225) 923 Gal ASZa| Oslarseall “2 Oe EL OOLO 
Ebbesborne...|' 174] 63 Ise teal al GON, one eee Sree 
Fareham ..... 55a 40s) e24e| Sei 2-20!) 00-1] 2 HN og laos 
Farnham..... 252] 30 Gal 25 || a6) open 
Fonthi)} 03| 27 4| Al .35| 46.0 
Hambledon...| 25%; 38 | 121] 14%] .68] 57.5 
HarwelJ...... 50g] 32 rog| 638) 1.57] 126.4 
Itchingswell ..| 78 | 36] x1} 6532.17} 84.1 
Ivinghoe..... 274| sor || 14s) 12°| 254 43.2 
Knoyle....... 474|—81 254] 203| .58] 43.4 
Knoyle, Upton Sel) gull al. 38a tO] eee 
WViard oni ier $23) "r400| 9359) 465) <s0) 56:3 
Marwell...... 275| 32 8 193| .86] 70.0 
IVTCOnG ertscie 1852] 176 | 44 | 140%] 1.05] 76.0 
Meon, Church.| 273) 21 Onle2t,| 13010. 78.0 
Overton...... 264| 40 r23| 122| .66] 46.7 
Rimpton..... BOs | 70nd LSS ONS 26 

+1pk 

ptoke macnn c 28%4| 30 74| 1841 .94| 66.8 
SULLOU Seinen Bax nse] QBs asl Uferar 
Taunton: 

Tawi ce sce 663} 102 imal Ayal OR Yas! “eel 2 Cr coc Gl anc 

Nailesbourne| 31%] 68 QO. | 222] .46| 71.2]! *133| 7 Hea) sealaworl| ches! 

Poundisford | 753] 100 | 182] 562] .76] 75.0]] *33) 4 of EOL wets 

+3pk +3pk 

‘Staplegrove .| 503] 84} 152] 342] .60) 68.8 
Twyford..... 42%| 06] 247) 163) .44) 309.2 
Waltham!.> 2... 49 | 56 T7s\ 20s) «ooh 50:2 
Waltham, No..| 303] 23 Bl Payal aed) GA 
Waltham, 

St. Lawrence] 18%] 109 64 4] .96] 46.6|| 123] 10 38| 33|1.25| 28.0 
Wargrave....| 493] 28 Tos| 443|1.77| 90.2|| 553| 373| 14 Gf anid) Seeds 
Wiitieyzarrieny Ay Ge TOS UBal ofl Ago cao leo) act |) Saecll co lldee 
Wolvesey..... 25%| 38 Q3| 228] .66] 90.0 ’ ; 
Woodhay..... 27%| 4I nollie dO) Oval] coc y oe 
Wycombe....| 21#| 62] 10%] 08] .35] 2.3/| 283] 29 | og) 3%] .98| 13.7 

96 | 763] 283] 148] 1.25) 14.9 
1799%|23663| 613 |12242| .76|] 68.0]| *80$| 51 | 168) 14 | 1.58] 17.3 


1 MS., R.O., Ecclesiastical Commission, Various, 44/159403. * Rye. 
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BARLEY 
— 
MANors 

re) Acres | Quan. | Quan. 

uce | Sown | Sown | Sold 

qrs. qrs. qrs. 
ANGKolSaopnieaies gaol) ooo sas : i 
Alresford..... 818} 48] 243; 1 
Beauworth ...| 373] 19 O3| 13¢ 
Bentley errr Tit@a|| sete al ban 
Brightwell....|| 160%] so~| 315] of 
Brockhampton| 30%] 17 4t 1% 
Burghclere....| 363] 19 2) 378 
Clere, High...| 323] 18 9 32 
Cheriton’... TISa| 48 || 24 | 643 
Grawileyeeere Op, Gh \) ay il Aer 
Downton..... 153%| 65 | 323| 462 
DMroxtord >... 563} 28 143| 182 
Ebbesborne...| 523] 63] 312 We 
Fareham..... 642] 21 TAD E5e 
Hammhams ee. 383 20 113 34 
Rontlial eaener Gyal Be 163| 342 
Hambledon...| 1724] 73 BOw Ove. 
Harwellne seo: Sra) 25 igal| ale BR a|)! ee 73 Ne - Se 
Itchingswell ..} 443] 35 GPS age | aeAXO 544| 37 183] 108/1.47| I9.r 
ibvinchoe eer ace eee | A) os sete] oa 683| 57 282) 472/1.17| 69.4 
Kno learner 78x\ [O3sl|- Azz) ITZ \e.2g) 16-6) G22) 56 28 254|1.11| 40.4 
Knoyle, Upton] 322] 19 Q3| 122/1.60| 37.0]] 3173] 17 ait Ol acootl aetcey, 
IVMiard Onis Iorz| 56 28 34%| 1.81] 34.4]| 73 64 32 TA ral) |Loss 
Marwell...... 27%| 19 Ox) 1421-40) 925231) 325) ro QF 5 | aya | eee 
IVECO eee net: 106 | 48 24 53|2.21| 5.1]| 160 | 144 72 I5g|I-I1| 9.9 
Meon, Church.} 13 8 4 43| 1.63] 34.1|| 24 20 Io Oi |/z-20| es7a5 
Overton. ..... TOs 5 Nes 1 ASA Wires eHel 5 - O55 52 26 143| 1.26] 22.1 
Rimpton..... ya fs) 3 8 | 2.20] 45.4|| 563] 5st Be 323| 1.03] 57.8 

3pk 

Stokegeuw. er 21 14 Ti rll (ey SHE! obo Ml oc ae ; 
Sitton meres Wes SS T9z| 3 |Z.91| 4.21|| 444] 36 18} T \/:23) “222 
Taunton: 

ERR ioe ctor oe wee ete 908| 84 | 313] 744$/1.190] 74.4 

Nailesbourne]| 5% 5s 100.0|| 353| 41 Sail 20] oy 56.8 

Poundisford | ... os 1053] I14 O22 er-O3] 85020 

SAID GAO sas pone |) osc se 602] 68) 2521 sas) <8o)| 57-7 
sw fondieneees 884] 52 api oo fe : 038| 48] 24] 488/1.94| 52.2 
Walthamiennrr 40%| 30 Ls I | 1.36} 2.4]| 463] 4o 20 221'7.20|| Sto; 
Waltham, No..| 363] 19 83} 1G) 1-92] 31.0) 613; 48 | 242] 234) 1.28] 37.6 
Waltham, 

St. Lawrence] ... " Beh: | eesl| hates 4a3|| 934) ||) sr7a| es s|nesul soso 
Wargrave ....| 673| 40] 20 9 | 1.68] 13.4]| 283] 252] 16 5 ill Soo 
WME oo 006 I0o53| 60) 30%| oO81.75| 8.0]] 37%] 22 ibs 83] 1.69] 23.6 
Wolvesey..... Goal sy Tera) | AOL teyA6)| EXexo}| 55 sal tain tl ese teen 
Woodhay..... 353| 22 o2| x73|1.61] 48.2|| 242] 24 | 12 GA AO, Bey 
Wycombe....| 66%] 443! 22¢| ... |x.so] ... || ayer | tees] aS eee Geige 

2535%|1306 | 6868] 537 | 1.86] 21.2/|2052$|/1660$| 7403] 7563] 1.24] 36.9 
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VETCHES BEANS, PULSE, AND PEAS 

Manors , | 

er Acres | Quan. | Quan. ok % to Acres | Quan. | Quan. ere % 

uce | Sown | Sown | Sold | gue | Sold uce | Sown | Sown | Sold | guyc, | Sold 

qrs. qrs. qrs. | qrs. ars. qrs. qrs. | qrs. 
Glee oteAys coal! Goo lp dao tooo || vom eae |b coe rox] 16 4 27) 0425.9 
Alresforda.n. . : byte aes Lion | eee Gaal oe scr ieeeneit: 
Beauworth ...; 23) 4 Ti (Meas 3p || OS | erro Berea eae le aes Be lee 
Bentleyaey oe ral AA I 23| .78| 68.0 Br vA ipl Bell eel ls py 
Wyeth, saelieccseicll coat! oc Rollo ulisoa He cereal es atORn ph aeato) 4 2 | 1.00] 20.0 
Brockhampton 64/6 2 44| 1.02] 67.3 3G 2 43| 1.08] 60.2 
Burg belere ase) acts | @ecew leer ial meee | Recueil cate LO 25 .65 
Glerevitie bie iss crown | eee rer ay eee, 9 | eee tere ie Pel eee pee hese Sally per 
Cheriton ie. Baie: Soc illo ercell eseacell (a ceed mere ell eu feoyra miler os 4 ti| .67| 11.6 
Crawley...... I5s| 22 Al 5am. |) arell nae 9 | 16 4 PEN lO) Byfele 
Downton..... 82| 12 3 Pl {oe}) ARl| weve id 4 Onl! al Ayre 
WDroxtordaere .: 43/4 18 03| 1.03] 12.1 I 4 I 1 | .25| 100.0 
Ebbesborne. . . 6 5 32 25| .40] 47.9 Qx| 16 4 Srl asi eigen 
eae Naot 63 i DE al S|) eau of} 8 23 4)\ 1.22|-4n.0 

arnhand er : k per rouse Bais : ie oo 
Honthillaeee 143] 9 24) Oz|) -50|) 10.0 
Hambledon... we 
Harwello se... 113%] 20 5 68 
Techingsywellee|mecewal Wein ria | declcetcre | cesta liaeeice' |” estos «|lulmaber| arene ihe 
Ivinghoe..... sco.f| sao | coo dy! cou! go | ooo Ill WHOS] St | cee mS) Aol Ow 
nov lemenere Sal © red rend aeRO ociGed ft ckore al ipo re eae (nee shill 
raven Sheygortll’ 6. 5 |b oom |. oo8 at aaa doe | ced Be Al fa) 2 |) G2) Sone 
Mardonkeia ie Il 16 Oe ee tecallimery Ke} heck 9 12 4 AiGlI neo c 
Marwell...... Ga | ees Tee tg| 2.0303 0.0 eo 5 1g 14 os 

fi) 3 22} 48] 1.48} 66.z 
INGSONs ds on cee d fe os 3 2811.30] 16.8 
Vicon Chiarchist | Mera anon leryeestn| lok seh xoreeel|| Rapes. Bet EY a Neste eta ead Been wll ate 
Overtones ene eee aie al eee esi eae 17 8 Pill Donees 88 
Rimpton..... IF 23; 4 08] .50| 60.0]| frog] -. se Ace eat NERS al | ERG 
Eoketastee oe ego ee acs 

2 . 
Soctonmernere He: Aserac| iy RIGA ences ceed arterial eet t6 12s ES ces RAO Ane 7; 
Taunton: 

Leno Sudo 23 3 o8 88 

Nailesbourne 5 eal alee BA x 

Poundisford 63 B of 2503 are 

Staplegrove . sr Gal Al Of]  O¢| .10/ 116.6 
Twyford ..... 9 8 2 THs 93| 8 D TaLG| eeers 
Waltham..... Stel ies afl lta oe 6% 7 12 i || yore] syle 
Waltham, No.. 331 6 14]  o8! .63] 20.0 oa eee : 
Waltham, 

Spear ence lie sara) | metal | era mee!| ates lv ei lige Soles Ta On| DLO nee 
WATE. J coh acd Wooo | soo focal so fon al 2 I 71 
WAtI CY se ert- POE Miecorillinoeen db oteaedl th omni Meee Males Om Freee 34 
Wolvesey..... pare ee ect arccrcinll eyoel ieee ond | Wipeecariens Weert ee 
Woodhay..... A eafill ees Peue he crete lasesee a etecel|! Ghees Tr 4 I .25 
Wy eorm Garr les a al ueceete| ce toce | oceteraee aie alee 4 ry 23 1.27 

1214| 1572| 384| 31%] .77| 26.1 
872! 1173} 343| 178] -75] 19-8||t1383] 2113] 562] 10g] .66/ 7.8 
P27a) 4 co | sel), O81 3.47) 23:0 


t Pulse. ft Beans. 
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BERECORN CURALL AND DRAGS 
SET SER EERIE EEE ER 
MANors Total Acre Total Acre 
A n. | Quan. Acres | Quan. | Quan. 
Prod- | Seres | Quan’ | Gort |B!-| sata || PF°e" | Sown Sown | Sold’ |B" | seta 
qrs. qrs. qrs. | qrs. ars. qrs. qrs. | qrs. 
NGS KGS oooh ooo one || aso 4) aco bom |) soo ||) eee Gorlimes 87:52) 30:5 
Alresford..... TReeclal: avahoet ll daca ll, cuales. sual ete FB hace, Wh SISed fore Ol Rekean ee 
Beatw orth oysters collate al procera | Meee rewen| | mtereee 14 : 
Bentleyaemrcii- SA Shs Bea see 
Brightwell.... *20%| 83| 42] 162) 2.44] 78.9 
iBrockhanipton | serien || see cee Ee is a 20H Pate 
Burghclere....| 163] 12 7Bln ote bisects) eee 7 
Clere, High... 3m Se towel tee Ay lee |r 43 24 
Cheriton ..... Serer al Le aecel, taser |) Aavotene eck econ 4 : 
Crawley...... 33 ae 
Downton..... 6 25 Seat eige 
Droxford..... 1 3 4 58| 1-14) 57-5 
Ebbesborne. . . 2 casrae il ye eel ache eed gees 
Fareham ..... 2 4 3 3 | 350) 1500 
Farnham..... : PRAT Weer deere | SN fos 
Fonthill...... se 
Hambledon... Lay settee eeeal ae Ce at eee 
iHarwellaermc 1 oem aed. | can, Ih eopah sae 63| 133] 2-46) 45.3 
Itchingswell ..}| 16§} 11 4 08) 1.47| 3-9 Pea eee ere ad ek a Par thes ce 
+1pk 
5 1 Dare ay | aeons 
Ivinghoe..... Sn mOAN INEZ: 63] .86] 11.8 reat a Boats ee 
Knoyle....... ct [beter 4 1Z| .. | 100.0 
Knoyle, Upton | . se : 
Mardon...... 3 
Miarwelleve.te1r 2 
WEONs.G scenes : 4t 
Meon, Church.| ... Arg Vie Sian eo 
Overton...... 6i} 8 33| 4 .78] 64.0 13 
Rimpton..... Ak lue | 4k 
Stokesanracct 13 
Sutlonmeneaeer 13 
Taunton: 
1h peace 
Nailesbourne 
Poundisford 
Staplegrove . 
Twyford..... 3 
Waltham..... eR rotor eee bare tka MOS I 
Waltham, No..| 227! 9 Soh cou eRe) occ i 
Waltham, | 
= enor bcti Bel fas cael ing sol oesiore atc oat bea aie Agile ton | gets 
AIgFAVe G5 a. soll cen) ee ein eas | Gell 2 tals Coal ae 73| 1.07 : 
Witneyeermerr. Bene haces aaa. || owoel) con lpracedl| meterg, stor asses wail ie: ae 
Wolvesey..... Sh S ON aes Geni beere eas lhc cs renee h| | eegeta| jateteaceal | Ils. aes check | omnenenm | Meaa en et | ara 
Woodhay..... 224) 8 Bale Sale-cOlme4 2 Ts 
7 
By zcoube {aif 44 | 223) 348] 1.30] 60.9 
1433| 112 | 433| 19$| 1.28) 12.8]| 81¢| 4. I 44] .. Gas 
*2493| 2023| 1023] r103| 1.2 ; 
8 2) 8 4 3} 44-9 


* Drags. 
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APPENDIX B 


STATISTICS OF CORN ImPoRTATIONS, ARRANGED ACCORDING 
TO PorTS, 1303-1690 


The sources of these statistics are chiefly the K. R. Customs Ac- 
counts (1275-1565), and the new series of K. R. Port Books (1565- 
ca. 1800), both of which are at the Record Office. 

The new style of year is used here to avoid confusion. The year is 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas except where otherwise noted. 

Reference to manuscript numbers have not been given, because 
many of them were, when read, still unclassified, but the dates (which 
are here included), serve as a guide to the original. 


Abbreviations: — 
Al. & Den. — Aliens and Denizens. 
C. & S. — Customs and Subsidies. 
Col. & Cust’s. ents. — Collector and Customer’s entries. 
Compt’s. ents. — Comptroller’s entries. 
Cust’s. ents. — Custom’s entries. 
Pdge. — Poundage accounts. 
Petty C. — Petty Custom’s accounts. 
Search’s. ents. — Searcher’s entries. 
Surv’s. ents. — Surveyor’s entries. 
Surv. Gen’s. ents. — Surveyor General’s entries. 
T. & P. — Tonnage and Poundage. 
* indicates an imperfect manuscript and therefore uncertain results. 
[ ] indicate uncertainty or estimates. 


BARNSTAPLE AND ILFRACOMBE 


Corn imports are noted in 1371-72, 1 Nov.-1 Nov., [132] quarters, 
Pdge. Within the period 1371 to 1590 accounts containing no entries 
of corn imports are found for the following years (the first record being 
Pdge. and all the rest C. & S.): — 

1391-92, 8 Dec.—20 June; 1410-11, 18 Nov.-Mich; 1491-93; 1494, Easter- 
Mich.; 1503-04; 1508-09; 1515-16; 1517-18; 1519-20; 1523-24; 1528-20; 
1531-343 1536-375 1542-45; I55O-51; 1557-59; 1562-63; 1590, 24 June-Mich, 
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Boston AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1303-1604, corn imports are noted as follows: — 


1471-72 27 Nov. -14 May 8 quarters Crea: 
1502-03 Mich. Mich. 489 (Chey Cae Pe 
1554-55 coos 573). C.&S. 
1556-57 Ce re c 125 - Cres; 


Accounts, with no entries of corn imports are found for the follow- 
ing years: — 

1303-09, 8 Nov.-28 Aug., Petty C.; 1310, 2 Aug.—Mich., Petty C.; 1326-27, 
{Mich.]-20 Apr., Petty C.; 1334, 20 Jan.—28 June, Petty C.; 1383-84, 2 Dec.—Mich., 
Pdge.; 1389, 7 Mar.—Mich., Pdge.*; 1391, Mich.-8 Dec., Pdge.; 1397-98, Mich.— 
7 May, Petty C.*; 1401-02, 19 Aug.—25 June, Pdge.; 1405-06, 1 Oct.—r Apr., 
Pdge.; 1405-06, 1 Oct.— 7 Sept., Petty C.; 1408-09, 24 July—28 Jan., Pdge.*; 
1409, 8 May-Mich., Pdge.; 1412, 20 June—Mich., Pdge.; 1413, 12 Apr.—Mich., 
C. & S.; 1459-60, 15 Dec.—24 Mar., Pdge.; 1460-61, 1 Sept—4 Mar., C. & S.; 
1463-64, 19 July-3 May, C. &S.; 1465, 25 Feb.—Mich., C. &S.; 1466-68, 25 Mar.— 
25 Dec., C. & S.; 1468-69, Mich.-1 Apr., C. & S.; 1471, Mich.—27 Nov., C. & S.; 
1472-73, 14 May-8 Oct., C. & S.; 1477, 5 May—Mich., C. & S.; 1482-83, Mich.-9 
Apr., C. & S.; 1483-85, Mich.—Easter, C. & S.; 1486-89, C. &S.; 1491-92, C. &S.; 
1506-07, C. & S.; 1514-15, C..& S.5; 1522, Mich—22 Nov., C. & S.5; 1522-23, 
C. &S.; 1524-25, C. &S.; 1528-20, C.&S.; 1531-32, C.&S.; 1547-48, C. &S.; 
1556-57, Mich.—Haster, C. & S.; 1557-50, C. & S.; 1559-60, C. & S.*; 1580-81, 
Mich.—Easter, C. & S.; 1603-04, Mich.—Easter, C. & S. 


BRIDGEWATER AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1459-1591, corn imports are entered as follows: — 


1482-83 8 Apr. -20 May 126 quarters Cres: 
1503-04 Mich— Mich. 36 - CERS: 
1536 28 Mar. — “4 Bea, Crees: 
1536-37 Mich.— Gs 6 ty CrsS: 
1547-48 “ - s 144 . (Gh tours 
1560-61 “ - Be Cre: 


Accounts, with no entries of corn imports, are found for the follow- 
ing years, and are all taken from C. & S. records unless otherwise 
noted: — 

1459-61, 27 Dec—Mich.!; 1470, 23 July-24 Oct.; 1472, 5 May-x Oct.; 1475-76, 
28 July-4 Mar.; 1483, 9 Apr.—26 June; 1484-85, Mich.-22 Aug.; 1485-86, 26 
Sept.—Mich.; 1486-87, 16 Nov.—Mich.; 1489-90, 9 Oct.-Mich.; 1496-97, Easter- 
Mich.; 1502-03; 1504-07; I5IO-I1; 1517-20; 1522, Easter-Mich.; 1525-26; 
1527-28; 1529-30; 1537-38, Mich.—12 Feb.; 1540-42; 1544-47; 1548-49; 1550- 
51; 1551-52, C. & S.*; 1552-55; 1558-59; 1563-64; 1566-67, Mich.—Easter; 
1585-86, [C. & S.]; 1587, 25 Mar.—24 June, [C. & S.]; 1587-88, Mich—16 June, 
[C. & S.]; 1588-90, [C. & S.]; 1591, 24 June-Mich., [C. & S.]. 


1 Result uncertain, 
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BRISTOL AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1303-1600, corn imports are noted as follows: — 


1479-80 MichEaster 15 quarters Ca&S. 
1503-04 « -Mich. 936 s C. &S. 
1512-13 oe [oo] Crdes: 


Accounts with no entries of corn imports are found for the follow- 
ing years, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1303-10, [Mar.]-[May], Petty C.; 1325-26, (no date), Petty C.; 1378-79, 16 Nov.— 
28 May, Pdge.; 1391, ro Aug.—1o Dec., Pdge.*; 1402-03, 10 Oct.-ro Nov., Pdge.; 
1437, 18 July— 9 Sept., Pdge.; 1461, 26 Mar.—Mich.; 1465-66, 28 Nov.-14 May; 
1469, 26 Aug.—14 Nov.; 1470, 18 Aug.-4 Nov.; 1473, Easter-Mich.; 1475, Easter— 
20 July; 1477-78, 1 Nov.—Easter; 1479, Easter-22 July; 1483, 20 July—Mich.; 
1485-87, Mich.—Easter; 1492-93; 1516-18; 1522-23; 1525-26; 1533-34; 1536- 
373 1541-42, C. & S.*; 1542-43; 1545-46; 1550-52; 1559-60; 1563-64; 1592, 
Easter—Mich.; 1599-1600. 


CHICHESTER AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1347-1671, corn imports are entered as follows: — 


1395-96 Mich.— Mich. 99 quarters Pdge. 
1397 17 Feb. - . TOSt) Pdge.* 
1397-98 Mich.- 2 205 ia Pdge. 
1398-99 “  -15 Sept. fs] Pdge. 
1466-67 3 Oct. — Mich. 6 & Gress: 
1497-98 Mich.— e ey es C. &S. 
1499-1500 «- & [467] “ Crees: 
1508-09 «- & T74t © Gaces: 


Accounts with no entries of corn imports are found for the follow- 
ing years, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1347-48, 20 Mar.—Mich., Pdge.; 1388-89, Mich.—24 June, Pdge.!; 1390-91, 30 
Nov.-4 Feb.; 1392-93, Pdge.; 1421-22, 17 Oct.—12 Feb.; 1463-66, 22 Sept.—3 
Oct.; 1467, Mich.—[24 Nov.?]; 1469, 24 Aug.—14 Nov.; 1473-74; 1481-82, 20 Oct.— 
Mich.; 1482-83, Mich.-9 Feb., [C. & S.]; 1485-86, 20 [Nov.]-Mich., [C. & S.]*; 
1489-90, C. & S.*; 1490-91; 1513-14; 1515-16; 1538-40; 1543-44; 1600-01, 
Compt’s. ents.; 1602-03, Compt’s. ents.; 1617-19, Xmas-Xmas, Cust’s. ents.; 
1629-30, Xmas-Xmas, Compt’s. ents.; 1640-41, Kmas-Xmas, Search’s. ents.; 
1646-47, Kmas-Xmas, Search’s. ents.; 1666-67, Xmas—Xmas, Compt’s. ents.; 
1667-69, Xmas-Xmas, Search’s. ents.; 1670-71, Xmas-Xmas, Cust’s. ents. 


1 Result uncertain. 
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EXETER AND DARTMOUTH AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1323-1609 corn imports are entered as follows: — 


1323 3 Feb. —30 Apr. [2,422] quarters Petty C. 
1324-26 30 Apr. -26 May [813] “ Petty C 
1391-92 8 Dec. —20 June [186] Pdge. 
1398-99 2 Dec. =15 Sept. eror | = Pdge 
1398-99 2 “ = Mich. 100 o Petty.C. 
1469 14 Sept. — 9 Dec. 162 C. &S. 
1470-71 18 Nov. -1o June 510 . C&S. 
1517-18 Mich. Mich. I Cia 5. 
1542-43 Sa 2 2 © C. & S. 
1544-45 oe ¥ Ae 2h C.&S 
1545-46 er ee : 101 . Cabos: 
1549-50 oe 180 Y Cres: 
I55O-5T “« - ’ 24 2 CrCES: 
1562-63 ‘- a 560 % CaaS: 
1608-09 Xmas- Xmas 2,250 Y Crees: 


Accounts with no entries of corn imports are found for the follow- 
ing years, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 

1410-11, 18 Nov.—Mich.; 1460-61, Mich.—3 Mar.; 1461, 13 May—Mich.; 1474- 
75, Mich.-17 Oct.; 1480-81, C. & S.*; 1482-83, 25 Oct-29 Apr.; 1492-93; 1494, 
Easter—Mich.; 1498-99; 1503-04; 1508-09; I515-16; 1518-20; 1523-24; 1528- 
29; 1529-30, C. & S.*; 1531-33; 1536-37; 1543-443 1557-59; 1590, 24 June- 
Mich.; 1591, Mich.—Xmas (Exeter only). 


HUvuLL AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1396-1690, corn imports are noted as follows: — 


1461-62 7 Mar.-— Mich. [1,780] quarters Caras: 

1471 5 Feb. -18 June igo C.&S. 

1471-72 Mich— Mich. 6 ee Coes: 

I51I-12 “= Mg 54g [C. & S.] 

I519-20 «  -23 May 1,450 s CaaS 

1541-42 «= Mich. 2,648 w C.&S 

1545-46 “- . DB Croats: 

1549-50 iS % 328 . CRCao: 

1608-09 Xmas- Xmas 1,888 s Cae Ss EB Ge.) 
1665-66 Xmas-28 Jan. Io : Acct. Bk. 


Accounts with no entries of corn imports are found for the follow- 
ing years, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1396-97, 26 Jan.—Mich., Pdge.*; [1397], (no date), Petty C.*; 1401, Easter—7 July, 
Pdge.; 1463, 6 July-26 Aug.!; 1464-65; 1466-67; 1468, 18 July—Mich.; 1469-70, 
17 Nov.-9 Aug.; 1471, 18 June-Mich.; 1473, 6 Aug—Mich.; 1484, 9 Apr.—Mich., 


1 Result uncertain. 
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Petty C.; 1489-903; 1510-11; 1521-22; 1531-32}; 1540-41; 1630-31, Xmas-Xmas, 
(H. & B.); 1689-90, Xmas—Xmas, (H.B.G.) 
H, = Hull, B. = Bridlington, G. = Grimsby. 


IeswicH AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1386-1565 corn imports are noted in 1386-87, 
28 Nov.-1o Jan., 44 quarters, Pdge. Accounts with no entries of corn 
imports are found for the following years, and the records are C. & S. 
unless otherwise specified: — 

1404, 8 May-Mich., Pdge.; 1413-14, Pdge.; 1458-59, 29 Nov.—Mich.; 1462, 
28 Apr.-16 Oct.; 1462-63, 3 Nov._May; 1463, 30 Mar.-io July; 1466, 29 Mar.— 
Mich., C. & S.*; 1470, 21 June-g Oct.; 1472, Mich.—28 Dec.; 1473, 15 July—Mich.; 
1481, Mich.-28 Oct.; 1481-82, 28 Oct.—Mich.; 1483-84, Mich.—28 Feb.; 1487, 
Mich.—26 Dec.; 1499-1500, C. & S.*; 1501-02; 1505-06; 1516-17; 1529-30; 1546- 
48; 1562-63, C. & S.*; 1564-65, Mich.—Easter, C. & S.*. The results for 1462 
and the following years are uncertain. 


LoNDON AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1307-1682, corn imports are noted as follows: — 


1307 26 Mar.- Mich. [533] quarters Petty C.* 
T4095 18 Jan. a I0o Petty C. 


1502-03 Mich.— . 3,200 iy Retbya@s 

I512-13 C= =) 8527.5 i Pettys Ges 

1520 «  -27 Nov. [242] Petty C. 

1549-50 «= Mich. 14,4874 s Petty C. 

1550-51 «- “14,1454 “ RetivaG 

1556-57 ae $ 739 = Edge: 

1556-57 a : 227 g Petty C. 

1596 1 Nov. —20 Nov. 11,028 - Corn returns 

1608-09 Xmas- Xmas 31,5964 Surv’s. ents., Al. & Den. 

1625-26 “ -—4Nov. 21,7933 “ Pdge., Den. 

1626-27 “= Xmas 2 : Surv. Gen’s. ents., Al. 

1630-31 = «13,649 “ Aree Beets 

1633-34 et CS Bahr, Y T. & P., Surv. Gen.’s ents., Den. 
1634-35 oo SLOP SLs ie [T. & P.], Col. & Cust’s. ents., [Al.]. 
1635-36 ee = eel 2,070 7 Surv’s. ents., Al. 

1637-38 i ce «56,7045 ¢ Den. 

1637-38 - “98,501 s Waiter’s ents., Al. 

1639-40 fh e 504 2 [T.& P.], Cust. & Compt’s. ents., Al. 
1639-40 ie “ 2,906 ec Dens 

1662-63 Mich— Mich. 9,370 Y Crease: 

1668-69 ee € 4,434 s [C. & SJ 

1671-72 Xmas- Xmas 9s se T. & P., Surv’s. ents., Al. 
1676-77 «- MS A845 ” [arcs eA 

1678-79 Shs ie 776k = T&P., AL. 

1680-81 oe Fs RY SOs [T. & P.], Surv. Gen.’s ents., Al. 


1681-82 CF e 3,387 i [T. & P.], Den. 
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Accounts with no entries of corn imports are found for the follow- 
ing years: — 

(-] Ed. II, Mich.—Dec., Petty C.; 1485, 21 Aug.—17 Sept., Petty C.; 1490-91, 
Petty. C3) 1548-A0,) betty, ©.n irs ope betty, sents 53-5458 hee cmetROn, 
Easter—Mich., T. & P.; 1567-68, T. & P., Den. only; 1571-72, Petty C.; 1587-88, 
Pdge., Den.; 1589, Easter-Mich., Petty C.; 1671-72, Xmas—Xmas, T. & P., 
Compt’s. ents., Den.; 1675-76, Xmas—-Xmas, T. & P., Den.; 1676-77, Xmas— 
Xmas, T. & P. Den.; 1680-81, Xmas—Xmas, [T. & P.], Waiter’s ents., Den. 


LYNN AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1303-1687, corn imports are noted as follows: — 


1303 25 Feb. — Mich. [430] quarters Petty C. 
1305-06 Mich.— by [tst00 ieee Petty C 
1308-09 “ — 8 Aug. [487] = Petty C. 
1322-23 20 July — Mich. [37] - Petty C. 
1323-24 Mich.— i) [x,3823] Petty C. 
1324-25 tig, we [5.3912]  “ Petty C 
1325-26 « 16 Mar. 435 . Petty C 
1461 4 Mar. -18 Nov. [z25] C.&S. 
1466-67 2 Nov. — 2 Nov. 160 ‘ C.&S. 
1503-04 Mich— Mich. I0o ~ G.&s: 
1518-19 «- S 180 CA&: 
1519-20 «- « 180 - C.&S 
1523-24 t= I 180 S CIES 
1528-29 «- & 380 4 Cc. &S. 
1530-31 “« - Ke 140 : Crecs: 
1556-57 ——— “ 3704 o Crees: 
1561-62 “- - 70 s Cues: 
1586 zt Apr. —24 June 920 e Farmers’ Ledger 
1586-87 Mich— Mich. 4,710 ss Import Ledger 
1590 25 June — : 255 Ms Ledger 
1596-97 Mich.— - 1,900 es Cae: 
1612-13 Xmas- Xmas 1,170 - [C. & S.] 
1631-32 Sis Si 1,100 : [Gxees3 
1637-38 ioe a 12,710 8 [C. & S.] 
1663-64 oa - Bing > C.&S. 
1677-78 “- : 270 . Creo: 
1681-82 fog— « I, 201 “ Grens: 
1682-83 Oris cs 1,329 $ (C. & S.] 
1683-84 ae 80 s Cases: 
1684-85 a= « 729 ze 05 aS 
1686-87 “i= « 33 - CEES. 


Accounts, with no entries of corn imports, are found for the follow- 
ing years, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 

1304-05, Petty C.; 1306-07, Petty C.; 1388, 29 Mar.—Pentecost, Pdge.; 1390- 
o1, Xmas (?)—Mich., Pdge.; [ca. 1402], 22 Aug.-6 Nov., Pdge.; 1405, 5 Mar.—Mich., 
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Pdge.; 1456-57, 6 Mar.-24 Jan.!; 1466, 19 Mar.-2 Nov.; 1467-68, 2 Nov.-2 Nov.; 
1468-60, 2 Nov.-17 Sept.; 1470-71, 13 Nov.-13 Nov.; 1471, 5 June-13 Nov.; 
1471-72, 13 Nov.-13 Nov.; 1480-81, 12 Nov.-Mich.1; 1483-84!; 1486-88, 11 Nov.- 
Mich.!; 1489-901; 1490-91, C. & S.*; 1494-95; 1509, Mich.-21 Nov.; 1512-13, 
C. & S.*; 1513-14; 1517-18; 1529-30; 1538-39; 1540-42; 1543-44; 1544-46, 
C. & S.*; 1547, Mich.—25 Oct., C. & S.*; 1549-50; 1551-52; 1553-54; 1557-583 
1587-88, 6 July—z Oct., Ledger; 1588-89, Xmas—Xmas, Ledger; 1591-92, Mich.— 
25 Mar.; 1665-66, Xmas-Xmas; 1669-70, Xmas-Xmas, [C. & S.];_ 1671-72, 
Xmas-Xmas [C. & S.]. 


NEWCASTLE AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1378-1591, corn imports are found as follows: — 


1390 30 Nov. — 8 Dec. 5 quarters Pdge. 
1390 Mich- 8 “ 5 Petty C. 
1472 i Jan. -17 Mar. 481 % Co WES, 
1488-89 28 Oct. — . Mich. 108 S C&S 
1499-1500 Mich.— e 214 ‘a Cress: 
1500-01 ie . 80 @ CAGuS: 
1505-06 “- : 763 ee CESaS: 
1508-09 2 < 301 s (Cy WES) 
I512-13 ae ‘ 453 “ C.&S. 
1529-30 <- . 885 2 (05 aS) 
1543-44 igs s 790 & C. &S. 
1544-45 eRe o 4,595 5 C.&S 
1555-56 ae wy ufeoye; C.&S. 
1556-57 a= : 10 # C. & S. 
1557-58 horn i 5 ss CrCas: 
1586 Easter- Mich. 16,6034 < (Cy dere Sy, 
1586 Mich. Xmas 4,000 i (Ge Sy 
1587 24 June — Mich. 5370 hs Cres: 
1587 Mich. Xmas 5 a C.&S. 
1588 24 June — # 775 as Cages: 


Accounts with no entries of corn imports are found for the follow- 
ing years, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1378, 8 Feb.—Mich., Petty C.; 1389-90, 24 Aug.—25 Mar., Pdge.; 1390, 1 Mar.— 
30 Nov., Pdge.; 1401-03, 6 July-1 Feb., Pdge.; 1403, 1 Feb.—3 Apr., Pdge.; 1408- 
09, 7 Sept.-1o May, Petty C.; 1408-09, 7 Sept.-1o May, Pdge.; 1456-57, 20 
Nov.-17 May; 1461-62, 9 May-18 Feb.; 1481, 12 Apr.—20 Dec., Petty C.; 1501- 
02; 1504, Mich.-28 Dec.; 1522-23; 1552-53; 1585, Mich._Xmas; 1587-88, Xmas- 
25 Mar.; 1588-89, Xmas-25 Mar.; 1589, 24 June-Mich.; 1591, Mich.—Xmas. 


1 Result uncertain. 
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PLYMOUTH AND FOWEY AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1391-1592, corn imports are entered as follows: — 


1391-92 8 Dec. —20 June [89] quarters Pdge. 
1461-62 Mich. Mich. 586 Si C.& 8. 
1478-79 Si= 20 is C85; 
1479-80 oe 2 « Cracss 
1497-08 e- - oe CHES: 
1498-99 « - £ Tory C&S: 
1504-05 “« —-{25 Mar.] re: Cres 
1507-08 “= Mich. 16 - Crees: 
1516-17 har ke i C.&S 
1522-23 eS = Bus Cokes.” 
1525-26 “« — 2June 171 S Cras: 
1536-37 « = Mich. 144 - C&S: 
IS41-42 —— Me pee ie Crea: 
1552-53 he ‘: Go4) 9° C.&S.* 
1556-57 « - £ 204 us Cres: 
1590 25 Mar. —24 June oy FS C. &S. 


Accounts with no entries of corn imports are found for the follow- 
ing years, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1437-38; 1456, Mich.—18 Dec., [C. & S.]; 1457, 5 June-Mich., [C. & S.]*; 1463, 
26 July—Mich.; 1465-66, Mich.-25 May; 1473-74; 1476, Mich—10 Dec., [C. & S.]; 
1477-78, 30 Nov.—Mich.; 1481, Mich.-16 Nov.; 1481-82, 14 Nov.—7 Feb.; 1483, 
6 Feb.—3 Apr.; 1486, Mich.8 Nov.; 1487, Mich—7 Dec.; 1539-41; 1557-58; 
1586-87, Xmas-25 Mar. (Fowey and Members only); 1587, 25 Mar.—24 June, 
C. & S.* (Fowey and Members only); 1587-88, 24 June-25 Mar. (Fowey and 
Members only); 1590, 24 June-Mich.; 1591, Xmas-25 Mar.; 1592, Xmas-25 
Mar. (Plymouth); 1592, Xmas-25 Mar. (Fowey and Members only). 


POOLE AND MEMBERS 


During the period 1460-1605, corn imports are noted as follows: — 


1461-62 Mich— Mich. 60 quarters Pdge. 
1466-67 14 Mar. —12 Feb. 150 s Clas. 
1467-68 12 Feb. — 1 Aug. 30 - CxS; 
1471-72 Mich.—22 July 108 = OecSs 
1487-88 Mich— Mich. I44 CIGe5: 
1521-22 «- My 14 iy CPSs: 
1556-57 Bis . TOMS Coes 


Accounts are found for the following years, with no entries of corn 
imports, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1460-61, 26 Aug.—Mich.; 1465-66, 22 July-15 Mar.; 1468, r Aug.—1q Dec.; 
1469, 3 Sept._20 Nov.; 1470, 17 Feb.—Mich.; 1472, 21 July-20 Oct.; [1473-74 ?], 
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28 July-r Mar.; 1478-79, 1 Oct.-1 Oct.; 1482, Easter-Mich.; 1486, Mich.-17 
Nov.; 1492-93, Mich.-20 Jan.; 1504-05, Mich.— [Easter]; 1505-06; 1523-24; 
1528-30; 1547-48, C. & S.*; 1548-49; 1552-53; 1558-59; 1586, Mich.Xmas; 
1604-05. 


SANDWICH AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1304-1562, corn imports are entered as follows: — 


1304-06 Mich— Mich. [8] quarters iBettyaes 
1327-28 20 Jan. — Mich. [20] € Petty C. 
1371-72 t Nov. — x Nov. [132] £ Pdge.* 
1398 17 Feb. -19 May 76 < Pdge. 
1467-68 28 Aug. — 4 Feb. [90] C. & S. 
1535-36 Mich. Mich. 40 C. &S. 
1539 [Mar.]- [Mich.] 600 & C.&S. 
1540 5 July — Mich. 72 io C.&S. 
1554-55 Mich— Mich. [44] * C.&S. 


Accounts with no entries of corn imports are found for the follow- 
ing years, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1393-94, 8 Dec.~5 Nov., Petty C.; 1399, 19 May-15 Sept.; 1463, 1 Aug.—Mich.}; 
1537-38, 30 Dec.—Mich.1; 1543-44; 1559-60!; 1561-62. 


SOUTHAMPTON AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1322-1557, entries of corn imports are as follows: — 


1330-31 18 Dec. -16 Mar. [45] quarters Petty C. 
1371-72 1 Nov. — 1 Nov. ‘ee Pdge. 
1448-49 29 Dec. — Mich. IIQI 2 (05 2S 
1463-64 19 July —26 Dec. [4983] “ Pdge. 
1464 Mich.-26 “ [72] C. &S. 
1487-88 « = Mich. 160 % CASS: 
1491-92 ee id 70 “ C.&S. 
1496-97 tes " 217 "4 C. &S. 
1519-20 a : go - Cra. 
1555-56 Fates 7 9 . Crk: 


Accounts with no entries of corn imports are found for the follow- 
ing years, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 

1322-23, Petty C.; 1373-74, Pdge.; 1403-04, 4 Nov.-25 Mar.; 1432-33; 1442- 
43, 6 Nov.—-Mich.; 1447-48, 17 July-Mich.; 1449-50, Mich.-1g Nov.; 1461, 3 
Mar.—24 July, [C. & S.]; 1472-73, Mich.—22 May; 1483, 26 June-Mich.; 1513-14; 
1516-17; 1530-31; 1534-353 1537-393 1542-43; 1548-49; 1556-57. 


1 Results uncertain. 
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YARMOUTH AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1310-1663, entries of corn imports are as follows: - 


1398-99 
I4IO-II 
1418 

1517-18 
1550-51 
1560-61 
1562-63 
IO1I-12 
1621-22 
1648-49 
1660-61 
1662-63 


1 May -1 May 
22 Mar. — Mich. 
26 July —- 

Mich.— Ms 
(ee “ 
ce “ 

i he i 
Xmas- Xmas 
CPEs “ 
Ca “ 

Ce oe “ 

“& “ 


[2,428] quarters 
“« 


[260] 
[4] 
100 
210 
247 
120 
5,234 

7,5053 
20,728 
2,073 
255 


Pdge. 

C.&S. 

C. &S. 

Gp BASE 

Cc. &S. 

Cc. &5S. 

C. &S. 

Search’s. ents., Al. & Den. 
Cust’s. ents. 

{—] ents., Al. & Den. 
Search’s. ents., Al. & Den. 
Compt’s. ents. 


Accounts with no entries of corn imports are found for the follow- 
ing years, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1310-11, 2 Aug.-g Oct., Petty C.; 1325-26, Mich.—Easter, Petty C.; 1388-89, 
20 Mar.—Pentecost, Pdge.; 1392-93, 24 June-1 Apr., Pdge.; 1396-97, 8 Nov.-30 
Apr., Pdge.; 1401, Mich.—7 Dec., Pdge.; 1409, Easter-12 Aug.; 1409, Mich.—z 
Nov., C. & S.*; 1413, Mich.-30 Nov.; 1452-53, 29 May—Mich.; 1454-55; 1457- 
59; 1460-62, 1 Sept._16 May; 1462, 16 May-1 Sept., Pdge.; 1464-65, Mich.—20 
Aug.; 1485-86, 5 Oct-18 Nov.; 1504-05; 1509-10; 1516-17; 1518-19; 1521-22, 
C. & S.*; 1536-37; 1542-43; 1545-46; 1548-49; 1551-52, C. & S.*; 1552-54; 
1590, 26 June-Mich.; 1618-19, Kmas—Xmas, 


1558-60; 1561-62; 
Compt’s. ents.; 1619-20, Xmas—-Xmas, Cust’s. ents 


1563-64; 
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STATISTICS OF CORN EXPORTATION, ARRANGED ACCORDING 
TO PoRTS, 1303-1690 


These statistics are taken chiefly from the manuscripts in the Public 
Record Office, K. R. Customs Accounts and K. R. Port Books. 
The new style of year is used here. The year is Michaelmas to 
Michaelmas except where otherwise noted. 
Abbreviations: — 
Al. & Den. — Aliens and Denizens. 
C. & S. — Customs and Subsidies. 
Compt’s. ents. — Comptroller’s entries. 
Cust’s. ents. — Customer’s entries. 
Pdge. -— Poundage accounts. 
Petty C. — Petty Custom’s accounts. 
Search’s. ents. — Searcher’s entries. 
Surv’s. ents. — Surveyor’s entries. 
T. & P. — Tonnage and Poundage. 
* indicates an imperfect manuscript and therefore uncertain 
results. 
[ ] indicate uncertainty or estimates. 
tf indicates shipped by license. 


BARNSTAPLE AND ILFRACOMBE 


Within the period 1371-1590, corn exports are noted as follows: — 


IAIO-II 18 Nov. —Mich. 4 quarters C. &S. 
1402-03 Mich-— “ 138 € C.&S. 
1494 Easter- “ 93 co Cr&S: 
1503-04 Mich. “ He (G5 Waly 
1508-09 of gory Da NG C&S 
1515-16 Se OG py Cx&'s: 
1517-18 em 0 240 CoS 
1518-19 Kore 384 é C.&S. 
1523-24 Ce 573 “ Ces: 


Accounts with no entries of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing years, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 

1371-72, 1 Nov.-t Nov., Pdge.; 1391-92, 8 Dec.-20 June, Pdge.; 1491-92; 
I5I1Q-20; 1528-29; 1531-34, Mich.—12 Mar.; 1536-37; 1542-45; 1550-51; 1557- 
593 1562-63; 1590, 24 June-Mich. 
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Boston AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1308-1604, corn exports are noted as follows: — 


1308-09 8 Nov. -28 Aug. {27] quarters Petty C. 
1327-28 20 Apr. — Mich. [557] & Petty. C; 

1334 20 Jan. —28 June [905] “ Petty C. 
1405-06 t Oct. — 7 Sept. [439] ed Petty C. 
1405-06 tee Apr: [54] 4 Pdge. 

1413 12 Apr. - Mich. [35] ce Petty C., Pdge. 
1459-60 15 Dec. -24 Mar. 364 Ss Pdge. 

1460-61 t Sept. — 4 Mar. 52 ty Cc. &S8. 

1465 25 Feb. — Mich. 999 Ms On Zs 
1466-67 25 Mar. -25 Mar. 6 = Cres. 
1467-68 25 Mar.-6 “ 5° e CaaS: 

1468 6) 2 25) Dec: 745 ba Crar5: 
1468-69 Mich.— 1 Apr. 655 “f C.&s. 
1471-72 27 Nov. -14 May 60 id Crease 
1472-73 8 Oct. — 8 Oct. 450 e [C. & S.] 

1477 5 May — Mich. 644 “ Claes: 
1483-84 Mich.— “ 110 e C.&S 
1486-87 i << 1,544 My CleS: 
1487-88 “- « 87 Z CG. &'S: 
1491-92 or s 316 : Cres: 
1502-03 = 1,301 Goes: 
1506-07 = « 260 _ Cras 
I514-15 oa « 63 . C.&S: 
1524-25 { tg 1,367 = Cor: 
1528-29 <- be 180 C.& 8. 
1531-32 ieee oS PASE Malls C.& S. 
1547-48 i S 2,655 “ C. &S. 
1569-70 [Mich.J}- [March] 499 os Corn returns* 
1572-73 {Mich.]- [Mich.] 300 Ss Corn returns 
1578-79 Mich.— Mich. 536 § Corn returns ! 
1579-80 a Ks 1,686 < Corn returns 4 
1580-81 Oe es 2,087 Ay Corn returns ! 
1581-82 Ch & 874 Corn returns 4 
1582-83 ieee ss 80 s Corn returns ! 
1583-84 c= id 84 s Corn returns ! 
1603-04 « - s 222 & (Omens: 


Accounts with no records of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing periods: — 
1389, 7 Mar.—Mich., Petty C.*; 1391, Mich.—8 Dec., Petty C.; 1397-98, Mich. 


7 May, Petty C.*; 1401-02, 19 Aug.—25 June, Pdge.; 1408-09, 24 July—28 Jan., 
Pdge.*; 1412, 20 June-Mich., Pdge.; 1463-64, 19 July-3 May, C. & S.; 1471, 


1 MS., Br. M., Harl., 306, fols. 26-31. 
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Mich.—27 Nov., C. & S.; 1472, 14 May-8 Oct., C. & S.;_ 1482-83, Mich.-9 Apr., 
C. &S.; 1484-85, Mich.Easter, C. & S.; 1522, Mich.—22 Nov., C. & S.; 1522-23, 
C. & S.; 1553-54, Mich.—Easter, C. & S.; 1554-55, C. & S.; 1556-59, C. & S.; 
1559-60, C. & S.*; 1571-72, [Mich.}-{Mich.], Corn returns. 


BRIDGEWATER AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1459-1591, corn exports are recorded as follows: — 


r459-61 27 Dec. — Mich. [246] quarters xe: 
1475-76 28 July — 4 Mar. 402 [C. & S.]* 
1482-83 8 Apr. -20 May 2,241 & Cac: 
1484-85 Mich.— 5 Apr. 156 e (Ga wa Se 
1485 5 Apr. —22 Aug. 486 C.&S 
1485-86 26 Sept.- Mich. 37554 : C. &S. 
1486-87 16 Nov. - ¢ 992 < C3&'s: 
1489-90 9 Oct. -18 Feb. 309 ” C.& 8S. 
I490 18 Feb. — Mich. 1,427 is (Cs Be Sk 
1496-97 Easter-— £ 4,622 Me (Caio sey 
1502-03 Mich.- 4,051; “* (C, eS 
1503-04 ats ‘ ye oe C. & S. 
1504-05 « - s 726 e Cres: 
1505-06 So y 2,637 Ss C. &S. 
1506-07 eign: yy 2,565 a Co &S. 
I51O-I1 fae e 4,389 $ C. &S. 
1517-18 ae we 3450 “ C.&S. 
1518-19 “aR S 6,135 M C.&S. 
1519-20 .- is 1,014 < C.&S. 
1522 Easter- 8 588 € Cras 
1525-26 Mich - 2,235 (Os Gk Sy 
1527-28 a> se 82 “ C.&S. 
1529-30 a "4 669 e Creas: 
1536-37 “ - c 162 . C.&S. 
1537-38 (199) 1Nt)p)- 24 C. & S. 
1540-41 « -— Mich. 582 . CES: 
1541-42 c- 4 1,651 Cees: 
1544-45 os i 216 & Cl&s: 
1545-46 - = ss 42 e C.&S. 
1546-47 re c E704. C. &'S. 
1547-48 “«- be I,460 ie CxoSs 
1548-49 ee : 660 ‘ C.&S. 
recone Gre aged yh C. &S. 
1551-52 os : 576 < C.&S.* 
1552-53 f= g 534 = C.& 5S. 
1553-54 Oe) “ 546 S (Gs etse 
1554-55 ce se tt? © C. & =e 
1558-59 Ae < 225 G C. & S. 
1560-61 = 2,430 & (65 2 
1563-64 gs « sien y Ge Crug; 
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1566-67 
1569-70 
sie} 
1572-73 
1581-82 
1582-83 
1583-84 
1585-86 
1587 

1587-88 
1588 

1588-89 
1589-90 
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BRIDGEWATER AND MEMBERS (continued) 


Mich- Easter 


“ _ Mich. 
ae % u 
(ag “ 
coe “ 
ae “ 
fee “ 
« “ 


25 Mar. -24 June 

Mich.-—25 Mar. 

25 Mar. -16 June 
Mich.— Mich. 

« ~ -25 Mar. 


863 
129 
210 
306 
234 
723 
126 
33 
195% 
237 
258% 
3792 


824 quarters 
“ 


RR SR OR BF eR 


C. &S. 

Corn returns 
Corn returns 
Corn returns 
Corn returns !{ 
Corn returns !f 
Corn returns !f 
[C. & S.] 

[C. & S.] 

[C. & S.] 

[(C. & S.] 

[C. & S.] 

(C. & S.] 


Accounts with no records of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing periods: — 


1470, 23 July—24 Oct., C. & S.; 1472, 5 May-1 Oct., C. & S.; 1483, 9 Apr.—26 
June, C. & S.; 1536, 28 Mar.—Mich., C & S.; 1578-81, Corn returns4}; 1590, 


25 Mar.—Mich., [C. & S.]; 1591, 24 June-Mich., [C. & S.]. 


BRISTOL AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1303-1687, records of corn exports are found as 


follows: — 


1303-10 
1391 
1437 
1461 
1470 
1473 
1475 
1479 
1479-80 
1485-86 
1486-87 
1492-93 
1503-04 
I512-13 
1516-17 
1517-18 
1522-23 
1525-26 
1536-37 


[Mar.- [May] 
to Aug. —10 Dec. 
18 July — g Sept. 
26 Mar.- Mich. 
18 Aug. — 4 Nov. 

Easter- Mich. 

Easter—20 July 

Easter—22 July 

Mich— Easter 

«& 


-— Mich. 
“ — Easter 
« —-— Mich. 
1 Sa | « 
Cte bet « 
Tea « 
Che « 
Chee « 
Care « 
« “ 


1 MS., Br. M., Harl. 306, fols., 26-37. 


60 quarters 


232 
372 
[x2] 
12 
g18 
4883 
216 
885 
840 
1,212 
93° 
1,125 
T2005 
4;0752 
1632 
2,121 
5,139 
114 


“ 
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BRISTOL AND MEMBERS (continued) 


1541-42 Mich— Mich. 1,036 quarters Cr OuiSse 
1557-58 ak : 327 - CAaaS: 
1562-63 eee vy ey Cacas: 
1569-70 c- $ 2,068 “ Corn returns 
1570-71 <- - 300 s Corn returns 
1572-73 “- (Gee) Corn returns 
1579-80 es & gins, © “Cocketts,” etc. 
1582-83 Ss o 1,086 ¢ Caes: 
1678-79 1 Jan. — x Jan. Asano {(C. & S.] 
1681-82 Xmas- Xmas V7 ae [C. & S.] 
1686-87 Xmas- Xmas rma, * [C. & S.] 


Accounts with no records of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing years: — 

"1325-26, Petty C.; 1378-79, 16 Nov.-28 May, Pdge.; 1402-03, 10 Oct.-1o 
Nov., Pdge.; 1465-66, 28 Nov.-14 May, C. &S.; 1469, 26 Aug.—14 Nov., C. & S.; 
1471, 29 Mar.—Mich., C. & S.; 1477-78, 1 Nov.—Easter, C. & S.;_ 1483, 20 July— 
Mich:, Cree 9.5) 0593=34, ©.180'5:3) 1542-42, ©. & oss) 1545-46, Ci & Sis rs50-5T, 
C. & S.; 1551-52, C. & S.*; 1558-50, C. & S.; 1579-80, Mich.—Easter, C. & S.; 
1585-86, Easter-Mich., C. & S.; 1590, Apr.—June, Ledger; 1591-92, C. & S., 
Search’s. ents.; 1595-96, C. & S.; 1599-1600, C. & S.; 1615-16, Xmas—Xmas, 
Ae Tee 


CHICHESTER AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1347-1671, entries of corn exports are found as 
follows: — 


1347-48 30 Oct. - Mich. 2,202 quarters Sheriff’s certificates 
1388 20 Mar. - “ [262 Pdge. 
1388-89 Mich.—24 June [psoas Pdge. 
1392-93 & = Mich. prongs Pdge. 
1395-96 Sip ce My Rog © Pdge. 
1397-98 Sai) es . nae Pdge. 
1421-22 17 Oct. -12 Feb. 1,174 x CR&aS: 
1464-65 18 Dec. — Mich. 20 C.&5. 
1466-67 3 Oct. = s 32 s Cxcas: 
1473-74 Mich.- : B20) CRoaS: 
1481-82 20 Oct. - se 1,130 C.&S. 
1485-86 20[Nov.]- Mich. 506 cs [CacaSis 
1489-90 Mich.— ‘ yytere Cl& Ss 
1490-91 Si — : 03 Saas (05 ay 
1497-98 oS My yess C285 
1508-09 « - se spelt) Ce&a5:s 
IS13-14 Cos cyfe ee Cudast 
I515—16 oe 5 OS gman Crees: 
1538-39 oe im ; We | Cac: 
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CHICHESTER AND MEMBERS (continued) 


1539-40 Mich— Mich. 500 quarters C.& 8; 
1543-44 iy) Wes « [ 03] « Ces 
1569-70 a= - Bee) Corn returns 


1571-72 i ate . Ryyh Ne Corn returns 
1572-73 = “ 296“ Corn returns 
1573-74 le y AS2a Corn returns 
1602-03 om - pyfey) Compt’s. ents. 
1617-18 Xmas- Xmas 115 “ Cust’s. ents. 
1618-19 Xmas- Xmas sate) Cust’s. ents. 
1629-30 Xmas- Xmas 230mm Compt’s. ents. 
1640-41 Xmas- Xmas AZO wy Search’s. ents. 
1667-68 Xmas- Xmas 863 sy Search’s. ents. 
1670-71 Xmas- Xmas 230 gees Cust’s. ents. 


Accounts with no entries of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing periods: — 


1390-91, 30 Nov.-4 Feb., C. &S.; 1397, 17 Feb.—Mich., Pdge.*; 1398-99, Mich.— 
15 Sept., Pdge.; 1463-64, 22 Sept.—18 Dec., C. &S.; 1465-66, Mich.—3 Oct., C. &S.; 
1467, Mich.—[24 Nov.?], C. &S.; 1469, 24 Aug.—14 Nov., C.& S.; 1482-83, Mich.— 
9 Feb., [C. & S.]; 1499-1500, C. & S.; 1600-01, Compt’s. ents.; 1646-47, Xmas- 
Xmas, Search’s. ents.; 1666-67, Xmas-Xmas, Compt’s. ents.; 1668-69, Xmas— 
Xmas, Search’s. ents. 


EXETER AND DARTMOUTH AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1323-1609, records of corn exports are found as 
follows: — 


1398-99 2 Dec. -15 Sept. 4 quarters Pdge. 
1480-81 Mich— Mich. 53 % CaS 
1491-92 a = 7% Cieas: 
1492-93 Sate Apr: 192 . CASS: 
1503-04 os ‘ Ares ic Cae S: 
1508-09 Co « 2 «& C&s. 
1523-24 or 4 30m Cres: 


Accounts with no entries of corn exports are found for the following 
periods, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1323, 3 Feb.—30 Apr., Petty C.; 1324-26, 30 Apr.—26 May, Petty C.; 1391-92, 
8 Dec.—20 June, Pdge.; 1398-99, 2 Dec.—Mich., Petty C.; 1410-11, 18 Nov.—Mich.; 
1460-61, Mich.-3 Mar.; 1461, 13 May—Mich.; 1469, 14 Sept—g Dec.; 1470-71, 
18 Nov.-1o June; 1474-75, Mich.-17 Oct.; 1482-83, 25 Oct.-g Apr.; 1494, Easter— 
Mich.; 1498-99; 1515-16; 1517-18, C. &S.*; 1518-20; 1528-29; 1531-34, Mich.— 
12 Mar.; 1536-37; 1542-46; 1549-51; 1557-59; 1562-63; 1570-71, Corn returns; 
1572-73, Corn returns; 1578-79, Corn returns; 1579-83; 1590, 24 June-Mich.; 
1591, Mich —Xmas (Exeter only); 1608-o9, Xmas—Xmas. 
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HULL AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1307-1690, records of corn exports are found as 
follows: — 


1307-08 Mich.— Mich. 3,527 quarters Petty C., Pdge. 
1340-47 20 Nov. —10 Aug. O57 4 Corn returns ! 
1380-81 {June]- [June] 129 S Pdge.* 

1461-62 17 Mar.- Mich. 2892 “ C.&S. 
1464-65 Mich.-18 Mar. 140 a Crea: 

1465 18 Mar. - Mich. 3,287 = CaaS: 
1466-67 Mich.— a 1,421 w Cases: 
1469-70 17 Nov. — 9 Aug. 107 s Casas: 

I471I 5 Feb. -18 June 170 ‘ C. &S. 

1473 6 Aug. - Mich. 420 7 C.&S 

1489-90 Mich.— 4 1763 “ Cacs: 
I51O-11 = ‘ 1,893: “ C.&s: 
ISII-I2 SS S 1 Koy Crass 
1545-46 “ - ¢ 120 Ca&is: 
1548-49 ‘- “ ee (Op a SY 
1569-76 aN $ 4008 & Corn returns 
1571-72 c= : 1,7583 “ Corn returns 
1572-73 a= s ier) Corn returns 
1578-70 Yeo : ayer, +S Corn returns ?t 
1579-80 f= i 2,162 Me Corn returns 2 
1580-81 a s 51337 s Corn returns 2 
1581-82 ire é 485 ts Corn returns 7 
1582-83 le M 33 g Corn returns 2 
1583-84 ‘- = 11-7, Ome Corn returns *t 
1608-09 Xmas- Xmas 844 =“ C.& S. (H&G)? 
1665-66 Kmas~25 Mar. A COM Crcas: 
1689-90 Xmas- Xmas DNS @ (On eeS, (Sl, I, Spee) 


Accounts with no entries of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing periods and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1396-97, 26 Jan.—Mich., Pdge.*; [1397], Petty C.*; 1401, Easter-7 July, Pdge.; 
1468, 18 July-Mich., Petty C., Pdge.; 1471, 18 June-Mich.; 1471-72; 1484, 9 
Apr.—Mich., Petty C.; 1519-20, Mich.-23 May; 1521-22; 1531-32; 1540-423 
1576, Easter-Mich., Export acct.; 1630-31, Xmas-Xmas, (H. & B.) ® 

1 To Bordeaux. 


2 MS., Br. M., Harl., 306, fols. 26-31. 
3 H, = Hull, B. = Bridlington, $. = Scarboro, G. = Grimsby. 
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IpswicH AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1386-1572, records of corn exports are as follows: 


1386-87 28 Nov. —10 Jan. 5 quarters Pdge. 
1404 8 May — Mich. 304 £ Pdge 
1458-59 29 Nov. — TSOR wa C.&S. 
1466 29 Mar. — + [13] “ CACC 
1473 15 July - [422] ~ Camas. 
1481 Mich.-28 Oct. [390] “ C..6c5; 
1481-82 28 Oct. - Mich. [220] C.&S. 
1487 Mich.-—26 Dec. [267 “ (Garcgisy 
1499-1500 “ = Mich. pig Creo 
I5OI-02 oot he osls Creu: 
1505-06 ae . lo23} 7 s8 C.&S. 
I516-17 aco S [r,7173] “ Cres 
1520-30 So i [SiS Gres: 
1546-47 «- te TIO7e “ Cr&'S, 
1547-48 “ - £ [9,863] “ Cre: 
1562-63 t= s 280350 OF diese 
1571-72 <- a 1018) Corn returns 


Accounts with no entries of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing periods, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1413-14, Pdge.; 1462, 28 Apr.—16 Oct.; 1462-63, 3 Nov.-May, C. & S.*; 1463, 
30 Mar.-1o July; 1470, 21 June-9 Oct.; 1472, Mich.—28 Dec.; 1483-84, Mich—28 
Feb.; 1564-65, Mich.—Easter, C. & S.* 


LONDON AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1308-1685, corn exports are recorded as follows: — 


1308 i June —Mich. 208} quarters Petty C.* 
1308-09 Mich— “ [680] - Petty C. 

1384 1 July - “ 1,083  “ Pdge.* 

1450 31 Mar.- “ mows Pdge. 

1490-91 Mich- “ 4 Ge Petty C. 

1495 73 Jan =“ 50 s Petty C. 
1572-73 Mich-— “ 1,090 $ Corn returns 
1608-09 Xmas—Xmas 144 < T. & P. (Den.). 
1626-27 ae eee 8983 3 ({Surv’s. ents., Al. & Den.] 
1626-27 i Re he 72% of (DS eoP Al 
1628-29 a ee 265 s ABS ie 1D. 

1638-39 ieee 1,5025 < T. & P., Den. 
1639-40 ee ee e777 - Cust’s. ents., Al. 
1639-40 Yee 3,922 s edz Dens 
1640-41 gaia gf 240 “ RESP eCAlE 
1660-61 Se Xone OS mins Cust’s. ents., Al. 


= 7Nov,] 


1660-6: 24 June —Xmas 90% quarters Surv’s. ents., Den.* 
1662-63 Mich.—Mich. 2,506 & CxeaS: 

1668-69 ate | Re 1,448 wd C.&S. 

1671-72 Xmas-Xmas_ 1,213 od {[-] Den. 

1676-77 pe 74 « Surv’s. ents., Al. 
1676-77 Sn aye 153;4348._ 2“ T. & P., Den. 
1677-78 Se ee 43,5054 ¢ Search’s, ents., Den. 
1680-81 os ae 5, 1023 ce T. & P., Den. 
1682-83 € = i 13,6132 ¢ T. & P., Den. 
1684-85 Se mance 9,1585 & T. & P., Den. 
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Accounts with no entries of corn exports are found as follows, and 
the records are Petty C., unless otherwise specified: — 


(-] Ed. Il, Mich.—Dec.; 1432-33; 1438-40; 1449-50, 10 June-31 Mar., Pdge.; 
1456-57, T. & P.; 1502-03; 1550-51, Petty C.*; 1552-53, Petty C.*; 1569-70, 
Corn returns; 1571-72, Corn returns; 1576, Easter-Mich., T. & P.; 1680-81, 


Xmas-Xmas, T. & P., Ai. 


LyNN AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1303-1687, corn exports are noted as follows: — 


1303 25 Feb. —29 Sept. [3,440] quarters 
1303-04 29 Sept. —26 June [sro] « 
1304-05 Mich— Mich. [5,500] bs 
1305-06 ae. [3,566] 
1306-07 2 ie ie [3,436]  “ 
1308-09 29 Sept. — 8 Aug. [1,650] S 
1323-24 Mich. Mich. Ghee, a 
1326-27 “  -16 Mar. 33 é 
1388 20 Mar.— Pentecost 580 Y 
1390 30 Nov. - Mich. 32 s 
1392-93 22 Feb. —[13] Feb. 2,740 “ 
1405 5 Mar.- Mich. ANTS Oa 
1450-57 6% 24 Jan: [3,649] “ 
T461 4 “ -18 Nov. 172 < 
1466 19 Mar. — 2 Nov. 1,330 - 
1466-67 2 Nov. — 2 Nov. Cyeee ye 
1467-68 2a ecg 2m ee 1,966 - 
1468-69 20)“ i=17 septs 6,240 - 
1470-71 13 “ -13 Nov. 330 MY 
1471 5 June -13° “ 320 & 
1471-72 13 Nov.-13 “ 320 : 
1480-81 r2 “ — Mich. [5{605|aeene 
1486-87 Tice ‘s [400] * 
1487-88 Mich.- & 1,904 by 


Petty C. 
Petty C. 
Petty C. 
Petty C. 
Petty C. 
Petty C. 
Petty C. 


Pdge. 


aanaeaaan 
Re 
fp) 
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1489-90 
1490-91 
1494-95 
1503-04 
1509 
1512-13 
1513-14 
1517-18 
1518-19 
1519-20 
1523-24 
1528-29 
1529-30 
1530-31 
1535-30 
1538-39 
1540-41 
1541-42 
1543-44 
1544-45 
1547 
1549-50 
I551-52 
1553-54 
1557-58 
1561-62 
1569-70 
157-72 
1572-73 
1575-76 
1576-77 
1577-78 
1578-79 
1579-80 
1580-81 
1581-82 
1582 
1582-83 
1583-84 
[1585] 
1585-86 
1586-87 
1587-88 
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Mich— Mich. 
CWT “ 
Cee “ 

“ a 


« -21 Nov. 


« — Mich. 
Cae « 

CO ne “ 
Geen “i 
jae & 
dian «& 

Ge ae « 
(Sees « 
ti «“ 
Ce “ 
i « 

eo = « 

rs ies « 
<e “ 
ire & 
“25 Oct. 
“ ~~ Mich. 
Kine “ 
(he “ 
ca « 
“n= « 

(ia eed « 
Ce “ 
Gas « 
Go & 
(os “ 

“ - 8 July 
“« — Mich 
Yaa ea “ 

“ “ 


1 Mar. —20 June 


Mich.— Mich. 
Utes « 

Oct. - Dec. 

Mich— Mich. 
« “ 


26 July —25 July 


1 MS., Br. M., Harl., 306, fols. 26-31. 
2 MS., R. O., State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cliv, No. 17 (i-ili). 
3 Ibid., clxxxvi, No. 17 (i). 


[3,125] quarters 
[1,4734] 
4603 
4, 751% 
180 : 
g6o 
164 
610 
2,537 
1,023% 
8,025 
2403 
3,0083 
19,876 
279 
7,183 
1,079 
2,313 
880 e 
938 
1,960 
1,380 
45° 
1,0624 
690 
460 
2,055 
20,920 
13,408 
1,570 
35750 
4,310 
Go75- 7" = 
TCG 
19,719 
11,839 
4,010 
10,370 
25,255 
2,070 
7,811 
1,050 
19,476 


C. 
C. 
€ 
Cc 
C 
C 
C 
Cc 
Cc 
¢ 
CG 
C. &S. 
C.&S. 
c 
Cc 
C 
Cc 
C 
C 
(E 
Cc 
e 
.G; 
Cc 
Cc 


Corn returns 
Corn returns 
Corn returns 
Creaos 
(CSRcS: 
Ca&s: 

Corn returns !f 
Corn returns !f 
Corn returns !{ 
Corn returns ! 
Corn returns ? 
Corn returns !f 
Corn returns !{ 
Corn returns 3 
Farmer’s Ledger 
Export Ledger 
Ledger 
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LynN AND MEMBERS (continued) 


1588 27 Tuly ~15 Oct. 2,560 quarters Ledger 
1588-89 Xmas- Mich. 20,365 ie Ledger 
1590 25 June — Mich. 280 £ Ledger 
I5Q1I-92 Mich.-25 Mar. 6,015 s Ledger 
1612-13 Xmas- Xmas 847 bd [C. & S.] 
1663-64 eo s 420% . “ Ca cass 
1665-66 “« - M3 320 “ Caan: 
1669~70 «oe £ TLos7s  “ [C. & S.J 
1671-72 “«- : 3,\6r74 — & [Cxses3] 
1677-78 MiB ice s 12,966 ty C. & S., Cust’s. ents. 
1681-82 « @ 249 iS Caeas: 
1682-83 a= bd 441 ¢ [C. & S.] 
1683-84 “«- . 2537075 ae Ca&5: 
1684-85 «oe s 4,020 CISaS: 
1686-87 Se 815 - Gres 


Accounts with no records of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing periods: — 


1324-25, Petty C.; 1483-84, C. & S.; 1559, 29 May-Mich., C. & S.; 1596-97, 
C. & S.; 1631-32, Xmas—Xmas, [C. & S.]; 1637-38, Xmas—Xmazs, [C. & S.]. 


NEWCASTLE AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1378-1592, records of corn exports are found as 
follows: — 


1408-09 7 Sept. -1o May 2 quarters Pdge. 

1456-57 20 Nov. -17 May 23 A C.&S. 
1499-1500 Mich. Mich. [64] “ C.&S. 
1500-01 oa ss Aa C. &S. 


Accounts with no entries of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing periods, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1378, 8 Feb.—Mich., Petty C.; 1389-90, 24 Aug.-25 Mar., Pdge.; 1390, 1 Mar.— 
8 Dec., Pdge.; 1390, Mich.-8 Dec., Petty C.; 1403, 1 Feb.-3 Apr., Pdge.; 1408-09, 
7 Sept.-1o May, Petty C.; 1461-62, 9 May-18 Feb.; 1472, 1 Jan.—17 Mar.; 1481, 
12 Apr.-20 Dec., Petty C.; 1488-89, 28 Oct.Mich.; 1501-02; 1504, Mich.-28 
Dec.; 1505-06; 1508-09; I512-13; 1522-23; 1529-30; 1543-45}; 1552-53; 1555~ 
56; 1557-58; 1585, Mich._Xmas; 1586, Easter-Xmas; 1587-88, 24 June-25 Mar.; 
1588-89, Xmas-25 Mar.; 1589, 24 June-Mich.; 1591-92, Xmas-25 Mar. 
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PLYMOUTH AND FowEY AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1391-1592 records of corn exports are found as 
follows: — 


1413 Easter- Mich. [22] quarters Pdge. 
1437-38 Mich.— $ [28] a C.& 5, 
1477-78 30 Nov. — i BSS ae Canes 
1478-79 »  Mich.- a 1g C. &S. 
1479-80 Nye vehi Ws. % C.&S. 
1497-98 «- od 84h “ C28: 
1498-99 IS z 2062 “ Cec: 
1504-05 «  -[25 Mar.] 4 be Caécse 
1507-08 “ = Mich. re eee C.&S 
1516-17 Ee see : gi C.&S. 
1522-23 ae < 7 te (OMe Sie 
1525-26 “ — 2 June 88a > Cre Se 
1540-41 «= Mich. 212 < CaaS 
1541-42 « - £ 75 < Goes: 
1557-58 oe : 454 “ C.&S. 
1569-70 < - y zoo | —* Corn returns 
1571-72 «- & 80 “ Corn returns 
1587-88 Xmas-25 Mar. 124 . OR ea Se 


Accounts with no entries of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing periods, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1391-92, 8 Dec.—20 June, Pdge.; 1456, Mich.—18 Dec., [C. & S.]; 1457, 5 June- 
Mich., [C. & S.]*; 1461-62; 1463, 26 July—Mich.; 1465-66, Mich.—25 May; 1473- 
74; 1476, Mich.—1o0 Dec., [C. & S.]; 1481, Mich—16 Nov.; 1481-82, 14 Nov.-7 
Feb.; 1483, 6 Feb.—3 Apr.; 1486, Mich.—8 Nov.; 1487, Mich.-7 Dec.; 1536-37; 
1539-40; 1552-53, C. & S.*; 1556-57; 1578-84, Corn returns!; 1586-87, Xmas— 
25 Mar., C. & S.2; 1587, 25 Mar.—24 June, C. & S.2*; 1587, 24 June-—Xmas, C. & S.2; 
1590, 25 Mar.—Mich.; 1591, Xmas-25 Mar.; 1592, Xmas-25 Mar., C. & S.*; 1592, 
Xmas-25 Mar., C. & S.3. 


PooLE AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1460-1605, corn exports are noted as follows: — 


1465-66 22 July —15 Mar. 13 quarters a fey 
1467-68 12 Feb. — x Aug. 182 “ Coes: 
1470 17 Feb. - Mich. 1,0383 “° Cres: 
[1473-74 ?] 28 July — 1 Mar. S17 & Gres: 
1482 Easter- Mich. 2,049 “ C.&S. 
1492-93 Mich.~20 Jan. LOOM tua Cc. &S. 


1 MS., Br. M., Harl., 306, fols. 26-31. 
2 Refers to Fowey and members, i.e., Penryn, Padstow, etc. 
3 Refers to Plymouth. 


1504-05 
1505-06 
1521-22 
1523-24 
1528-29 
1529-30 
1547-48 
1558-59 
1569-70 
1571-72 
1578-79 
1604-05 


PooLe AND MEMBERS (continued) 
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Mich.- [Easter] 


“ 


Re Rs eR RRR RA 


- Mich. 
« 


674 quarters 


641% 
42 
3,058 
94. 
340 
541 
50 
221 
330 
A@ fe) 


5398 


Cae te et Sig eo yee et ut “eet 
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Corn returns 
Corn returns | 
Corn returns !f. 
[C. & S.] 


Accounts with no entries of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing periods, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 


1460-61, 26 Aug.—Mich.; 1462, 20 May-Mich.; 1466-67, 14 Mar —r2 Feb.; 
1468, 1 Aug.-19 Dec.; 1469, 3 Sept.-20 Nov.; 1471-72, Mich.—22 July; 1472, 21 
July—20 Oct.; 1478-79, 1 Oct.-1 Oct.; 1486, Mich.-17 Nov.; 1487-88; 1548-40; 
1552-533 1556-57, C. & S.*; 1579-84, Corn returns !{; 1586, Mich.—Xmas. 


SANDWICH AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1304-1581, corn exports are noted as follows: — 


1304-05 
1307-08 
1371-72 
1393-94 
1398 

1399 

1439-40 
1463-64 
1464-65 
1537-38 
1539 

1540 

1541-42 
1554-55 
1559-60 
1571-72 
1972-73 
1581 


Mich. 
“ 
t Nov. 
8 Dec. 
17 Feb. 
19 May 
Mich. 
8 Dec. 
20 Mar. 
30 Dec. 
[Mar.} 
5 July 
Mich. 


“ 

u 

“ 
28 Jan. 
1 Apr. 


1MS., Br. M., 


2MS., R. O., State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cxlviii, No. 58. 


Mich. 
« 


t Nov. 
5 Nov. 


-19 May 
15 Sept. 


Mich. 


“ 


—1r Apr. 


Mich. 
[Mich.] 
Mich. 
“ 
Easter 
Mich. 


“ 


—20 Mar. 
—30 Apr. 


[6,630] quarters 


[300] 
[535] 
727% 
15 
2 
[3882] 
[99] 
[x2] 
342 
964 
I20 
291 
[756] 
[40] 
1,754 
2,112 
390 


Harl., 306, fols. 26-31. 


Petty C. 
Petty C. 
Pdge.* 
Petty C. 
Pdge. 
C.&S. 
CXGaS: 
Glaus. 
Pdge. 
C.&S. 
C.&S. 
C.&S. 
Cockets 

(On REIS), 
Cxcas: 
Corn returns 
Corn returns 
Corn returns ? 
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Accounts with no records of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing periods: — 


1327-28, 20 Jan.—Mich., Petty C.; 1416-17, Xmas—Easter, Pdge.; 1463, 1 Aug.— 
Mich., C. & S.; 1535-36, C. & S.; 1543-44, C. & S.; 1561-62, C. & S. 


SOUTHAMPTON AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1322-1581, corn exports are noted as follows: — 


1383-84 Mich. Mich. 474% quarters Pdge 
1432-33 “- 6 386 £ C. &S. 
1442-43 «- W 2,110 “ CrecS: 
1448-49 29 Dec. — ¢ 20 ig (Caras) 
1449 Mich.—19 Nov. Gre C.&S 
1472-73 « -22 May I & ClSsS: 
1487-88 «= Mich. 100 te Cres 
1491-92 « - We 70 - C.&S 
1513-14 e's S ce) eae C.& S. 
I516-17 c- £ 4,856 2 C. &S. 
I519-20 ES e Io “ C.&S. 
1530-31 A by 670 2 C. &S. 
1534-35 e- Md 60 bs C. & S. 
1538-39 c- & 1,985 ie Petty C., Pdge. 
1542-43 “- - 245 = C.&S. 
1569 15 Mar. — 7 June 255 MS Corn returns 
1581 Easter- Mich. 170 a Corn returns ! 


Accounts with no entries of corn exports, are found for the follow- 
ing periods, and the records are C. & S. unless otherwise specified: — 

1322-23, Petty C.; 1326-27, 25 Mar.—26 Feb., Petty C.; 1371-72, 1 Nov.— 
1 Nov., Pdge.*; 1403-04, 4 Nov.—25 Mar.; 1447-48, 17 July—Mich.; 1461, 3 Mar.— 
24 July; 1463-64, 19 July—26 Dec.,Pdge.; 1483, 26 June-Mich.; 1496-97, C. & S.*; 
1537-38; 1553-545 1555-57: 


YARMOUTH AND MEMBERS 


Within the period 1310-1663, corn exports are noted as follows: — 


1388-89 20 Mar.- Pentecost 1,0214 quarters Pdge. 

1413 Mich.—30 Nov. 74 = C.&S. 
1452-53 29 May — Mich. 402 < C.&S. 
1453-54 Mich.— « 2,8363 “ (OS (Cate 
1454-55 eh : 1,425 i C.&S. 
1457-58 os ; 33492 “ C. &S. 
1458-59 Gym us 2,001 s C. & S. 
1460-61 t Sept. - oe 1,055 sf C. &S. 


1MS., R. O., State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cl, No. 17. 


1461-62 
1462 

1464-65 
1485-86 
1504-05 
1509-10 
1516-17 
517-18 
1518-19 
I52I-22 
1536-37 
1542-43 
1545-46 
1548-49 
1550-51 
551-52 
1552-93 
1553754 
1560-61 
1561-62 
1562-63 
1563-64 
1569-70 
1570-71 
URGE 
1578-79 
1579-80 
1580-81 
1581-82 
1582-83 
1583 

1583-84 
1584 

I590 

1595-96 
1618-19 
1619-20 
1621-22 
1660-61 
1662-63 
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Mich.-16 May 
16 May - 1 Sept. 
Mich.—20 Aug. 
-18 Novy. 


5 Oct. 
Mich 


18 Feb. 
Mich 

24 July 

25 Mar. 


Mich. 


Xmas— 


— Mich. 


—28 Mar. 
— Mich. 
—24 Aug. 
—25 June 


xmas 
“c 


— Mich. 


180 quarters 


43 


I,3122 
12,3453 


235 


4,9253 
4,758 


60 
546 
1,368 
81 
1,362 
2,617 
6,348 
62 
55° 
2,344 
1,626 
500 
767 
30 
780 
2,168 
10,555 
9,045 
2,675 
9,712 
7,599 
6,684 
5,776 
1,812 
9,871 
2,495 
236 
617 


“& 


“ 
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ae] 
fat, 5 
0g 
Oo 


&S. 


nananaananaaanaaqngna 
fe 
n 


[@xsase 

Corn returns* 
Corn returns 
Corn returns 
Corn returns !{ 
Corn returns 1} 
Corn returns !f 
Corn returns !{ 
Corn returns 1 
Corn returns 2 
Corn returns 1 
Corn returns 3 
C. &S. 

C. & S. 


6,086 quartets C. & S., Compt’s. ents. 

C. & S., Cust’s. ents. 

C. & S., Cust’s. ents. 
Search’s. ents. [Al. & Den.] 
Compt’s. ents. [Al. & Den.] 


4,500 

555 
2,072 
2,881 


«& 


(3 


“& 


1 MS., Br. M., Harl., 306, fols. 26-31. 


2 MS., R. O., State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, clx, No. 7 (i). 


3 MS., R. O., State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, clxxii, No. 96. 
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Accounts with no records of corn exports are found for the follow- 
ing periods: — 


1310-11, 2 Aug.—9 Oct., Petty C.; 1325-26, Mich.—Easter, Petty C.; 1392-93, 
24 June-1 Apr., Pdge.; 1396-97, 8 Nov —30 Apr., Pdge.; 1398-99, 1 May-1 May, 
Pdge.; 1401, Mich.—7 Dec., Pdge.; 1409, Easter-12 Aug., C. & S.*; 1409, Mich.— 
t Nov., C. & S.; 1418, 26 July—Mich., C. & S.; 1558-60, C. & S.; 1590, 26 June- 
Mich., C. & S.; 1611-12, Xmas—Xmas, C. & S., Search’s. ents.; 1648-49, Xmas- 
Xmas. 
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APPENDIX D 


STATISTICS OF THE COAST TRADE IN CoRN OUTWARDS AND 
Inwarps, ARRANGED ACCORDING TO PorTS, 1549-1690 


The source is chiefly K.R. Customs Accounts and K.R. Port 
Books preserved in the Public Record Office. 
The new style of reckoning the year is used in this appendix. 


(2) OUTWARDS 


BARNSTAPLE AND ILFRACOMBE 
Records of outward coast trade with no entries of corn shipments 
are found as follows: — 
1552, 24 June-Mich.; 1554-55, Mich.-Easter; 1556-57, Easter-Mich.; 1558- 


59, Mich.—Easter; 1562, Easter-Mich.; 1564-65, Mich.—Easter; 1586-87, Mich.— 
31 Mar.; 1613-14, Xmas-Xmas; 1653-54, 24 June-24 June. 


BosTON AND MEMBERS 


Year Date Ship: yee Ports Whither eats est 

1549-50 Mich. — 1 Apr. 3 373 London I 60 
Newcastle 2 

I550 1 Jan. — 1 Aug. 7 744 London 3 203 
Newcastle 3 
Hartlepool I 

1551 Easter- Mich. 4 tos | London 2 65 
Newcastle 2 

1552 Mich.- Xmas I 16 | London I 16 

1553-54 | 1 Nov. —31 Jan. ° ° ° ° 

1554 1 Feb. - 1 May 9 443 | Unspecified 

1554-55 Mich.— Mich. 4 42 | London 2 Be 
Others 2 

1555-56 | x Nov. — 1 May 7 2164 | London 2 170 
Southwold I 
Unspecified 4 

1556-57 Mich.—- Mich. 14 358 | Lynn 2 
Stowe 2 
London I 88 
Others 9 

1621-22 Xmas—- Xmas 2 34 | London I Io 
Newcastle I 
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Year 


[-Ed. 6] 


[-Ed. 6] 


1550-51 


1551-52 


[ca. 1552] 


1558 


1561-62 


1590-91 


I591t 


APPENDIX D 


BRIDGEWATER AND MEMBERS 


Date Shi 

28 Feb. -24 July 20 
Easter— 1 Aug. 8 
Mich. -24 Apr. 14 

2 Oct. -18 Jan. 8 
26 Jan. — 7 Mar. 15 
Easter- Mich. 3 
Mich.-— Mich. 21 
25 Mar. —25 Mar. 5 


25 Mar. —24 June 


Qrs. of 
Corn 


503% 


324 


384 


261 


4483 


I20 


8154 


281 


Ports Whither 


Swansea 
Cardiff 
Newton 
Carmarthen 
Bristol 
Others 
Cardiff 
Carmarthen 
Newton 
Neath 
Swansea 
Cardiff 
Bristol 
Newton 
Aberthaw 
Carmarthen 
Neath 
Swansea 
Barnstaple 
Cardiff 
Neath 
Swansea 
Others 
Cardiff 
Aberthaw 
Newton 
Tenby 
Others 
Carmarthen 
Cardiff 
Barnstaple 
Carmarthen 
Haverfordwest 
“ Learpole ” 
Newton 
Tenby 
Bideford 
Ilfracombe 
Others 
Westchester 
Bristol 
Bristol 
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Year 


1551-52 


1552753 


1553-54 


1555-56 


1556 


1556-57 


1557-58 


1558-50 


1574-75 


1579-80 


1582-83 


1591 


Date 


Mich. - 


Xmas -— 1 Apr. 


Mich. - 


Mich. — 


Easter— 


Mich. - 


Mich. - 


Mich. - 


Mich. — 


Mich. —- 


Mich. - 


Easter— 


Mich. 


Mich. 


Mich. 


Mich. 


Mich. 


Mich. 


Mich. 


Mich. 


ments 


Easter 46 


15 


94 


Easter 9 


Easter 13 


66 


10 


Corn 


2,4443 


618 


5,487 


256% 


218 


5° 


1,871 


531 


4,458 


224% 


Ship- | Qrs. of | 


Ports Whither 


Carmarthen 
Cardiff 
Padstow 
Barnstaple 
Others 
Cardiff 
Carmarthen 
Padstow 
Others 
Carmarthen 
St. Ives (Corn- 
wall) 
Padstow 
Cardiff 
Others 
Cardiff 
Padstow 
Others 
Cardiff 
Carmarthen 
Others 
Cardiff 
Carmarthen 
Others 
Carmarthen 
Cardiff 
Others 
Carmarthen 
Cardiff 
Others 
Carmarthen 
Cardiff 
Padstow 
Others 
Cardiff 
Aberystwyth 
Chepstow 
Milford 
Carmarthen 
St. Ives 
Others 


Ship- 
ments 


He oH 
wo 


Pwr hNAwW AA 


dod 
nw 


HoH OH 
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O HHNY NNW EO 


Qrs. of 
Corn 
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BRISTOL AND MEMBERS (continued) 
Year Date hi aes f Ports Whither bigs eee 
1685-86 Xmas- Xmas 7 ot | Cardiff 2 
Carmarthen I 
Chepstow I 
Gloucester I 
Milford I 
Penzance I 
CHICHESTER AND MEMBERS 
Year Date BE ae Ports Whither bah sree 
1551 8 Jan. - Easter 20 756 | Hastings 7 
Rye 6 
London 3 IIo 
Others 4 
1552 Easter- Mich. 39 | 1,717 | Rye I5 
Dartmouth 7 
Hastings 5 
London 4 235 
Others 8 
1553 Easter- Mich. 25 | 1,091 | Rye Io 
Hastings 3 
London 3 215 
Others 9 
1553-54 Mich.- Easter 35 | 1,950 | Rye 20 
London 5 362 
Others Io 
1554 Easter- Mich. 23 972 | Hastings 16 
Rye 2 
London 2 160 
Others 3 
1555 Easter- Mich. 12 400 | Rye 5 
Others 7 
1555-56 Mich.- Easter 36 | 1,688 | Rye 13 
Hastings 9 
London 6 334 
Others 8 
1556 Easter- Mich. 24 697 | Rye 6 
London 4 132 
Others 14 
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CHICHESTER AND MEMBERS (continued) 


Year Date ee jee Ports Whither Sele rae 

1564-65 Mich.- | Easter 29 ae Hastings II 
Meeching 5 
Rye 5 
Dartmouth 3 
London I 
Others 4 

1600 Easter- Mich. B 250 | London ° 3 250 

EXETER AND DARTMOUTH AND MEMBERS ! 
Year Date SBip cect Ports Whither Shin Vanes 

1552 24 June — Mich. ° ° 

1552-53 Xmas— Easter B 74 | Falmouth 2 
Helford I 

1554-55 Mich.— Easter r 3 | Dartmouth 

1555 Easter- Mich. ° ° 

1556 ea cs 4 150 | “ Opsham ” 2 
Tenby I 
Unspecified I 

1556-57 Mich.- Easter 3 3% | Helford 2 
Dartmouth I 

1557 Easter- Mich. 4 250 | London 2 
Lynn I 
Plymouth iv 

1558-59 Mich.- Easter ° ° 

1562 Easter— Mich. I 110 | Westchester I 

1564-65 Mich.— Faster 3 65 | Dartmouth I 
Helforth I 
Helston I 

1586? Mich.- Xmas I 2 | Unspecified I 

1587-88 ° « - Easter I 24 | Helford I 

1588? SS exmas ° ° 

1589 ” 24 June —- Mich. ° ° 

1589-90” Xmas- Easter I so | Plymouth I 


1 When to one of the ports itself, shipment is from the other port. 
2 Dartmouth only. 3 Exeter only. 
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HvuLy AND MEMBERS 
Year Date Bice a Mane se Ports Whither 
1549 20 Feb. -12 Nov. 11 | 1,073(?)| Berwick 
Holy Isle 
Newcastle 
Boston 
Hartlepool 
Scarboro 
1550 Easter— 1 Aug. 12 | 1,024 | Newcastie 
Berwick 
London 
Whitby 
Ig5so-5r | xr Nov. — 2 Feb. I 50 | Newcastle 
1551 1 Aug. — 1 Nov. 6 342 | Newcastle 
Stokton 
1551-52 | xz Nov. —Good Fr. 8 245 | Newcastle 
1552 2 Feb. -1 May II 674 | Newcastle 
Berwick 
London 
Others 
1552 1 May — 1 Aug. 6 718 | Newcastle 
Berwick 
London 
1554 1 Jan. — 1 Apr. 30 | 4,106 | London 
Newcastle 
Berwick 
Others 
1554 t Apr. — 1 July 42 | 5,593 | Newcastle 
London 
Others 
1554 rjuly 9— 7 Oct: 25 | 3,921 | London 
Newcastle 
Others 
T5S5—5 009 0 Oct... ar sjane I 20 | Newcastle 
TS50>575\) 1 Oct. — 1) Jan. ° ° 
1558 {t] July - Mich. 8 804 | Berwick 
Newcastle 
Others 
1563-64 Mich.- Mich. 20 | 1,764 | Newcastle 
Hartlepool 
London 
Others 
1586-87 Mich.— Easter ° ° 


Ship- 
ments 


Lal 
Ann SOS H HPWH HH OOH MN HH HH HO HK HY HF DH WD 


H 
ve) 


ARP AM HN 


Qrs. of 
Corn 


240 


52 


328 
1,837 


2,985 


2,163 


SS) 
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Hutt AND MEMBERS (continued) 


Year Date Ships Wah Ports Whither Shee pas 
1627-28 Xmas-— Xmas 52 | 3,642 London 28 1,693 
(H. & S.) Newcastle 20 
Whitby 2 
Berwick I 
Sunderland I 
1644-45 Xmas- Xmas 51 | 4,327 | London 45 3,387 
(H. & S.) Lynn 
Colchester I 
Newcastle I 
1654-55 Xmas- Xmas | 144 |17,026 | London COME 2,20 
(H. S. G. & B.) Others 54 
1673-74 Xmas- Xmas | 147 |13,256 | Newcastle 46 
| (EH S2G. &B) London 33 2,303 
Sunderland 21 
Others 47 
1676-77 Xmas-— Xmas | 173 | 29,187 London 124 | 24,371 
(HS Gace) Newcastle II 
Others 38 
1689-90 Xmas- Xmas | 172 !19,995 | Newcastle 67 
(H. & S.) London 64 | 5,575 
Others 41 
H. = Hull, S. = Scarboro, G. = Grimsby, B. = Bridlington. 
IpswicH AND MEMBERS 
Year Date ments) Corn | Ports Whither” | Sou | Cora 
1551 25 Mar. — Mich. 8 370 | Aldborough I 
Faversham I 
Newcastle I 
Unspecified 5 
1557 25 Mar. — Mich. I 30 | London I 
1561 De Kes s 13 5884 | London Io 388% 
Newcastle 3 200 
1565-66 Mich.— Easter 36 | 2,306¢ | London 29 | 1,882 
Burnham 6 
Rochester I 
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Year 


1565 


1566-67 


1579-80 


1585-86 


1634-35 


1649 


1670-71 


1679-80 


1680-81 


APPENDIX D 


LONDON 


Date 


Easter- Mich. 


Mich.- Mich. 


Mich. 


Mich. 


Xmas 


23 July -25 Dec. 


Xmas- Xmas 


Xmas- Xmas 


Xmas- Xmas 


Ship- | Qrs. of 
ments Corn 


4 478 


43 | 4,926 


Br | 23362" 


15 464 


26 | 2,967 


16 805 


33 | 21535 


Ports Whither 


Dartmouth 
Exmouth 
Maidstone 
Maidstone 
Sandwich 
Middeton 
Rochester 
Harwich 
Others 
Lynn 
Milton 
Carmarthen 
Others 
Boston 
Lynn 
Colchester 
Others 
Colchester 
Dover 
Others 
Stockton 
Sunderland 


Stockton 
Dover 
Newcastle 
Rochester 
Others 
Wisbeach 
Hull 
Chester 
Stockton 
Others 


1 Largely foreign rye. 


Ship- | Qrs. of 
ments | Corn 
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LYNN AND MEMBERS 


Year Date Se es Ports Whither Bhi. ee 
1549-50 | Mich. -14 June 187 | 39,801 Berwick 58 
, Selby 30 
Newcastle 29 
London 9 
Whitby 8 
Others 53 
1551 t Apr. - Mich. 99 |14,900 | Berwick 31 
Newcastle 17 
Selby II 
London 3 635 
Gravesend I 
Others 36 
1551-52 Mich.-— Easter 67 | 09,2213 | Newcastle 23 4,105 
London Io |1,1044 
Selby 10 
Berwick 6 
Others 18 
1552 Easter- Mich. 75 | 10,0893 | Newcastle 31 
Berwick 19 
London 8 | 1,130 
Boston 4 
Others 13 
1552 Mich.- Xmas 14 | 2,4903 | Newcastle if 
London 6 |1,450% 
Durham I 
1555-56 Mich.-— Easter 42 | 4,8563 | London 7 |1,282 
Woodbridge 5 
Boston B 
Newcastle 2 
Others 25 
1557-58 Mich.— Mich. | 122 | 25,715 | Berwick 71 
Newcastle Bo 
Boston 8 
London I 160 
Others 10 
1558-59 Mich.- Mich. 75 |11,628% | Berwick 30 
London 20 |1,450 
Newcastle 15 
Others 10 
1560-61 Mich.- Easter 58 | 10,1163 | Berwick 17 
Newcastle 17 
London Io | 1,034 


Boston 5 
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Lynn AND Mempers (continued) 


Year 


1560-61 


1561-62 


1563-64 


1564-65 


15821 


1681-82 


Date ola ee Ports Whither eee i ct 
Faversham I 
Sandwich I 
Others 7 
Mich.— Mich. | 272 | 35,1173 | Newcastle 73 
Selby 52 
Boston 32 
London 23 2,861 
Hull 14 
Rochester 8 
York 8 
Sandwich 7 
Faversham 4 
Maidstone 4 
Others 47 
Mich.— Mich. | 183 | 27,4394 | Selby 39 
Newcastle 33 
Boston 16 
Berwick II 
London II 1,485 
Rochester 8 
Milton 6 
Faversham 5 
Sandwich a 
Maidstone 2 
Others 47 
Mich.— Easter 39 | 5,531% | London 9 15202 
Ipswich 5 
Maidstone 2 
Berwick 2 
Newcastle 2 
Rochester 2 
Others 16 
t Mar. —20 June 38 | 5,920 | Newcastle 19 
Berwick 3 
Sandwich 2 
London I 200 
Others 13 
Xmas—- Xmas | 407 | 28,254 | Newcastle 169 
London 65 113,375 
Boston 53 
Spalding 25 
Sunderland 17 
Others 78 


1 MS., R. O. State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cliv, No. 17 (i-iii). 
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LYNN 
Year Date oii as Ports Whither ob: poet 
1569-70 Mich.— Easter | 102 | 15,147 Selby 25 
Newcastle 16 
London 02 976 
York 6 
Boston 5 
Colchester 4 
Ipswich 4 
Others 30 
1576-77 Easter- Easter | 172 | 26,211 London CAM 27710 
Newcastle 45 
Sandwich 12 
Berwick 4 
Ipswich 4 
Rochester 4 
Rye 4 
Others 35 
1584-85 Mich.— Mich. 72 | 9,445 | Newcastle 16 
London 14 1,682 
Rye 5 
Berwick 4 
Tpswich 4 
Dartmouth 3 
Yarmouth 3 
Others 23 
1590-011] 25 Dec. —25 Feb. 22 | 2,890 | Newcastle 9 
Hull 4 
London 2 480 
Others 7 
1593-94 Mich.— Easter | 116 | 20,563 | Newcastle Be 
Sandwich 21 
London ne DO 
Ipswich 6 
Berwick 5 
Dover 5 
Plymouth 3 
Others 30 
1596-97 Mich.— Mich. | 146 | 21,350 | London 47 | 10,147 
Boston 18 
Gainsboro I4 
Berwick 9 
Newcastle 9 


1 Transported by non-freemen. MS., Lynn archives Db 18. 
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Lynn (continued) 


Year Date Pee i Ports Whither pe one 
1596-97 Colchester 6 
(cont.) Hull 5 
Ipswich 5 
Sandwich 6 
York 5 
Rochester a 
Bristol 2 
Gravesend 2 
Others 5 
1600-01 Mich.- Mich. 66 | 8,098% | London 16 |2,392 
Hull 14 
Berwick II 
Colchester 5 
Newcastle 5 
Gainsboro 3 
Others 12 
1620-21 Xmas- Xmas 64 | 11,2603 | London 44 |0,373% 
Newcastle 13 
Sunderland 2 
Yarmouth 2 
Others 3 
1631-32 Xmas- Xmas | 130 | 8,587* | Boston 46 
Hull 31 
London 24 | 2,538 
Newcastle 10 
Others 19 
1633-34 XKmas- Xmas | 141 | 10,585} | London 39 | 5,140 
Boston 38 
Hull 20 
Newcastle Ly 
Colchester pte) 
Others 17 
1663-64! Xmas- Xmas | 291 |19,68r | Newcastle 70 
Boston 56 
London 4I | 4,095 
Sunderland 16 
Others 108 
1671-722 Xmas- Xmas | 355 | 37,304 | Newcastle Ig 
Boston 49 


1 Twenty-seven shipments of corn out of a total of 63, that is 4248 qrs. out of a total of 6,909 qrs. 
left Wisbeach during this same period for London. 

2 Wisbeach sent to London during this year 59 shipments, or 12,414 qrs. out of a total of 89 ship- 
ments, OF 14,113} Qs. 
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Lynn (continued) 


Year Date phe oe Ports Whither ae isa0k 
1671-72 London 33 | 6,624 
Spalding 27 
Sunderland II 
Others 44 
1684-85 Xmas —24 June (?} | 108 |12,496 | Newcastle 29 
London 28 | 8,2163 
Boston II 
Wainfleet 8 
Sunderland 7 
Sutton 6 
Others 21 
1685-861; Xmas-— Xmas 124 | 28,379 | London 95 | 27,140 
Boston 9 
Others 20 
1688-89 Xmas- Xmas 296 147,217 | Newcastle 68 
London 66 | 23,3903 
Boston 39 
Hull 28 
Stockton rls 
Others 80 
| 
PLYMOUTH, FOWEY AND MEMBERS 
Year Date a Oo Ports Whither eee sass of 
ms53 6 Jan. -21 Apr. I 12% | Bristol I 
[1554 ?] Mich.— Xmas I 50 | Neath I 
[1554-5 7] Xmas- Easter 7 ot} | Exeter 3 
Carmarthen I 
Neath I 
Opsham I 
Unspecified I 
[1557 7] Mich.-— Xmas I so | Barnstaple I 
[1557 ?] Xmas- Easter I oy | Opsham I 
1587? 25 Mar. -24 June I 674 | Fowey I 
1587? 24 June — Mich. I 163 | Westchester I 
1590 25 Mar. —24 June R 75 Falmouth I 
London I 
Westchester I 
1590 24 June —- Mich. 6 344 | Unspecified 6 


1 Transported by non-freemen. MS., Lynn archives Db 18. 2 Fowey and members. 
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Records with no entries of corn shipments are found for the follow- 


ing years: — 


1551-52, Mich.-6 Jan.; 1552, 15 Jan.—1o Apr.; 1552, 26 Apr.—30 Sept.; 1553-54, 
Xmas-Easter; 1554, 24 June-Mich.; 1554-55, Xmas—Easter; 1557, Easter—Mich.; 
1562, Easter—Mich.; 1586-87, Xmas-25 Mar.; 1587-881, Mich.-25 Mar. 


PooLte AND MEMBERS 


Year Date one Cec Ports Whither ae ioe 
1548-49? Mich. — Mich. 10 512 | Dartmouth I 
Exmouth I 
Hampton I 
Plymouth I 
Others 6 
1552 Easter— Sept. 5 110 | Exmouth I 
Plymouth I 
Others z 
[1553-54 2°] [Mich. — Easter] 20 | “Opsham” I 
1554 ° Easter— Mich. Gi 414 | Plymouth D 
Rye 2 
Dartmouth I 
Hastings I 
Newhaven I 
1586-87 Mich. — Easter 7 185% | Penzance 2 
Dartmouth I 
London I 
Mounster I 
Plymouth I 
Rye I 
1593° 24 June — Mich. ° ° 
1604-05 Mich. = “ 4 624 | Portsmouth 2 
Penzance I 
Southampton I 
SANDWICH AND MEMBERS 
Year Date Sue vee : Ports Whither | Shee as 
1554-55 Mich.— Easter | 231 | 10,158 | London 156 | 6,713 
Maidstone 17 
Stratford Io 


en a ee 


1 Fowey and members. 


2 Weymouth only. 


3 Poole only. 
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SANDWICH AND MEMBERS (continued) 


Year Date ire Oe: of Ports Whither one es 
1554-55 Faversham 8 
(cont.) | Milton 3 
Rochester I 
Others 36 

1559-60 Mich.—- Mich. | 136 | 7,130 | London 7) || Spee 
Rye 21 
Maidstone I4 
Faversham 6 
Woolwich 2 
Rochester I 
Others 13 

1561-62 Mich.-— Mich. | 280 |15,857 | London 205 | 10,853 
Rye 32 
Maidstone 10 
Rochester 6 
Faversham 2 
Milton 2 
Stratford 2 
Others 21 

1624-25 1 Xmas- Xmas 92 | 9,520 | London 59 6,160 
Newcastle 7; 
Rochester 12 
Maidstone I 
Others 3 

1625-261 Xmas- Xmas | 283 | 36,109 | London 264 | 34,522 
Newcastle 8 
Rochester 7 
Gravesend 2 
Colchester I 
Malden I 

SOUTHAMPTON 

Year Date Ship. yee Ports Whither Shin Oye 
1550 28 June —ro Sept. 2 40 | Poole I 
I551-52 Mich. -31 Jan. 2 95 | Plymouth I 
Rye fi 


1 Including Margate, Ramsgate, etc. 
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SOUTHAMPTON (continued) 
Year Date Ship- | Ors of | ports whither | SUR, | Qu ot 
1552 30 Mar. —16 June 2 75 Rye I 
Falmouth I 
1552 20 Jan. —31 Mar. 4 155 | Dartmouth I 
Hastings I 
London I 
Plymouth I 
1553 Mich.-— Xmas I 153 | Rye I 
1553-54 Xmas-— Easter 9 246 
Hastings 2 
London 2 
Penzance 2 
Rye 2 
Brighthampton I 
1554 Easter-26 May 2 50 | Rye 2 
1554-55 Xmas —25 Mar. 25 632 | Hastings 6 
Rye 3 
London I 
Others 15 
1555-50 | xz June — Mich. ° ° 
1550-57 Xmas —25 Mar. 5 84 | Hastings 2 
Rye 2 
London I 
1561 Mich. —30 Nov. 4 98 | London 2 70 
Lewes I 
Rye % 
WELLS AND BuRNHAM ! 
Year Date’ Ship- yk Ports Whither ages pes 
1620-21 Xmas- Xmas 76 |12,905 | Newcastle 66 
London 5 580 
Others 3 
1633-34 Xmas- Xmas | 199 | 29,8293 | Newcastle 106 
Hull 28 
London DY || eG? 
Ipswich It 
Colchester Bie) 


1 Really members of the “‘ Port ” of Lynn. treated separately here because of their importance. 
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WELLS AND BuRNHAM (continued) 


Year Date mental Coot | Porte Whine [neta | Cock’ 
1633-34 Maldon 8 
(cont.) Gravesend 4 
Rochester 2 
Others 7 
1663-64 Xmas- Xmas | 115 | 11,1674 | Newcastle 50 
Lynn 18 
Colchester 16 
London Tae 250 
Maldon 7 
Others 17 
1684-85 Xmas- Xmas 42 | 3,345 Newcastle ~ 24 
London 5 525 
1688-89 Xmas- Xmas | 188 | 37,0944 | Newcastle 120 
London 19 | 4,339 
Wainfleet ny 
Whitby II 
Others 12 
YARMOUTH AND MEMBERS 
Year Date aa (ese ‘ Ports Whither Spin: Ot 
1550 Mich.— Xmas 17 584 | London 16 514 
Walberswick I 
1552 Easter— Mich. 39 | 2,8753 | London 6 410 
Newcastle 3 
Unspecified ty 
Others 13 
1559-60 Mich.-— Mich. | 173 |15,4953 | London 93 | 6,1443 
Berwick 33 
Newcastle 23 
Others 24 
1562 Easter- Mich. 84 | 8,306} | London 34 | 7,016 
Newcastle 8 
Turnbridge 7 
Sandwich 5 
Faversham 2 
Maidstone 2 
Rochester 2 
Others 24 
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YarMouTH AND MEMBERS (continued) 
Year Date Epes Pally ‘ Ports Whither aa ie ot 
1564 25 Mar. — Mich. | 117 | 13,734 | London 38 | 4,986 
Rochester se) 
Sandwich 5 
Newcastle 6 
Maidstone 3 
Faversham I 
Milton I 
Others 50 
1582! 1 Mar. —22 June SYey || aaeyee London ie betes 
Faversham 4 
Newcastle 4 
Alborough 2 
Colchester 2 
Others 4 
1 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cliv, No. 17 (iv). 
(b) INWARDS 
BARNSTAPLE AND ILFRACOMBE 
y D Ship- a : Ship- 
ear ate ments | Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence ments 
1552 24 June — Mich. ° ° 
1554-55 Mich.— Easter I 12 
1556 Easter- Mich. 2 180 
1556-57 Mich.— Easter ° ° 
1557 Faster- Mich. ° ° 
1558-59 Mich.-— Easter I 36 
1562 Easter- Mich. 12 3554 
1564-65 Mich.— Easter I2 345 
1613-14 Xmas- Xmas 30 1,3703 Milford 22 
Bridgewater I 
Bristol I 
Carnarvon I 
Chichester I 
Padstow I 
Plymouth I 
Sandwich I 
Wells I 
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BARNSTABLE AND ILFRACOMBE (continued) 


Year Date ee Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence Sue 
1653-54 24 June —24 June IO 353 Bridgewater 2 
Minehead 2 
Padstow 2 
Bristol I 
Gloucester I 
Milford I 
Swansea I 
BRISTOL AND MEMBERS 
Year Daie oe Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence en 

1551-52 Mich.— Easter 8 603 (Gloucester, etc.] 

1552-53 Xmas — x Apr. I 12 Tewkesbury I 

1553-54 Mich.—- Mich. 68 4,365 Tewkesbury, 

ig Gloucester, etc. 

1556 Easter- Mich. 4 370 Gloucester 

1557-58 Mich. - ie 13 gi2 Tewkesbury 8 
Gloucester 4 
Worcester zi 

1558-59 oe oe Baster I 18 Gloucester I 

1574-75 ie Mich: 70 6,15 2% Tewkesbury 57 
Gloucester II 
Worcester 2 

I5Q1 Easter- Mich. 14 908 Tewkesbury 6 
Gloucester 4 
Others 4 

1599-1600 Mich.- Mich. 46 2,821 Bridgewater 18 
Gloucester 14 
Tewkesbury 7 
Cardiff 7 
Caerleon I 
Swansea I 
Tenby I 
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CHICHESTER AND MEMBERS ! 


Year Date oer Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence Ee 
I551 8 Jan. - Easter 23 je 73 Members of port) 14 
Sandwich 5 
Dover 4 
1552 Easter- Mich. 15 845 Members Te 
Sandwich 3 
1553 Easter- Mich. 48 2,324 Members 18 
Sandwich 12 
Dover 9 
Bridlington 2 
Faversham 2 
Others = 
1553-54 Mich.— Easter 42 2,2193 Members 23 
Sandwich 8 
Southampton 5 
Dover 2 
Others 4 
1554 Easter- Mich. 43 2,070 Members 14 
Sandwich 16 
Poole & Lyme 3 
Hull 2 
London 2 
Southampton 2 
Others 4 
1555 Easter—- Mich. a7 2,468 Members 22 
Southampton II 
Sandwich 10 
Weymouth 7 
Poole 5 
Dover I 
Hull I 
1555-56 Mich.-— Easter 53 2,932 Members Be 
Sandwich Ii 
Dover 4 
Southampton 4 
Others 2 
1556 Easter—- Mich. 26 1,524 Member 4 
Sandwich 7 
London 2 
Bourne I 
Dover I 
Hull I 
1600 Easter- Mich. ° ° 


1 Chief members were Arundel, Folkstone, Hastings, Hythe, Littlehampton, Meeching and 
Lewes, Pevensey, Romney, Rye and Winchelsea. 
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EXETER AND DARTMOUTH AND MEMBERS 
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Year Date Ship. Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence snip 

1552 24 June — Mich. ° ° 

1552-53 Xmas-— _ Easter 6 88 Unspecified 

1554-55 Mich. - ¢ of 88 ¢ 

D555 Easter- Mich. 6 255 OS 

1556-57 Mich.— Easter 2 174 @ 

1556-57 Easter- Mich. "f 387 C 

1557 es < 2 140 - 

1558-59 Mich.— Easter 6 223 € 

1562 Easter- Mich. 12 802 

1564-65 Mich.— Easter 36 2,7015 xe 

1586! « - Xmas I 200 < 

1587-88 2 « —— Easter ° ° 

15881 “= Xmas 8 108 Unspecified 

1589 } 24 June — Mich. ° ° 

1589-90! Xmas- Easter 15 1,416 New Shoreham 3 
Blakeney 2 
Lyme 2 
Southampton 2 
Arundel I 
Chichester I 
Poole i 
Sandwich I 
Others 2 

HuLt AND MEMBERS 
Year Date Shi Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence Eas 

1549 20 Feb. —12 Nov. 2 140* Burnham, etc. 

1550 Easter— 1 Aug. II 965 Lynn 5 
Yarmouth I 
Unspecified 5 

1550-51 1 Nov. — 2 Feb. 2 140 Lynn I 
Yarmouth I 

I5si 1 Aug. — 1 Nov. 4 226 Lynn I 
Others 3 

1551-52 1 Nov. —Good Fr. 5 490 Lynn 5 

1552 2 Feb. — 1 May 7 696 Lynn 6 
Blakeney I 


1 Dartmouth only. 


2 Exeter only. 
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Hutt AND MemBers (continued) 


Year Date Ship- | Qs. of Comm | Ports Whence ele 
1552 1 May — x Aug. 3 390 Lynn 3 
1563-64 Mich.— Mich. 59 8,571 Lynn 51 

Blakeney I 
Others 7 
1586-87 Mich.— Easter 9 1,290 Lynn 8 
Ipswich I 


Records with no entries of corn shipments are found for the following 
periods: — 

SSA 0 ane Ochseas55—50,.t) OCh rans ehh O57 eNOCt rm pata meter. 
[x] July-Mich. 


Year | Date ee Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence a 
1627-28 Xmas- Xmas 74 4,965 Lynn 47 
(H. B. G. & S.) Burnham 16 
London 5 
Boston 2 
Wells 2 
Blakeney I 
Sunderland I 
1644-45 Xmas- Xmas 124 14,431 Lynn 65 
(H. S. & G.) Wells 34 
Blakeney Io 
Yarmouth 7 
Wisbeach 3 
Others 5 
1654-55 Xmas- Xmas 7 480 Lynn 3 
(HSB2&Ss) Boston 2 
Others z 
1673-74 Xmas- Xmas 27 3,735 Yarmouth 8 
(H. B.S. & G.) Lynn 7 
Wells 6 
London 5 
Blakeney I 
Others Io 
1689-90 Xmas- Xmas II I,7903 Lynn 5 
Wells 33 
Maldon I 


H. = Hull, B. = Bridlington, S. = Scarboro, G. = Grimsby. 
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LoNnDON 
Year Date | ree Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence See 
1565 Easter- Mich. 9 [3242] Ipswich 4 
Boston 2 
Others 3 
1579-80 Mich. — 3 263 18,090 Milton 89 
Faversham 84 
Rochester 19 
Maldon 16 
} Boston It 
Hull 7 
Ipswich 7 
Lynn 6 
Others 24 
1585-86 Mich.— Mich. 134 51,688 Faversham 210 
Milton 137 
Sandwich 82 
Tpswich 67 
Maldon 53 
Lynn 51 
Rochester Als 
Boston 19 
Yarmouth 19 
Blakeney 14 
Others 47 
1649-50 Xmas- Xmas 989 84,607 Sandwich 179 
Faversham 164 
Milton 69 
Maldon 67 
Rochester 66 
Hull 53 
Yarmouth 49 
Dover 48 
Plymouth 41 
Ipswich 27 
Lynn 23 
Others 203 
1657-58 1 Oct. -25 June 786 | 65,715 Faversham 157 
Sandwich 110 
Milton 94 
Margate 04 
Maldon 76 
Leigh 74 
Rochester 58 
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Lonpon (continued) 
Year Date re Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence Sar 
1657-58 Lynn 3 
(cont.) Others 120 
1680-81 Xmas- Xmas [1,112 | 191,650 Sandwich 175 
Hull I54 
Faversham 129 
Milton 76 
Berwick 52 
Maldon 44 
Woodbridge 39 
Milford 32 
Ipswich 28 
Stockton 27 
Yarmouth 27 
Lynn 24 
Others 305 
LYNN 

Year Date ae Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence bn 

1576 Easter- Mich. ° ° 
1584-85 Mich. - s 13 1,355 Hull 8 
Boston 4 
Newcastle 4 

1593-04 Mich.- Easter ° ° 
1596-07 o> — Mich: 3 378 Hull 2 
Ipswich I 

1600-01 Mich.-— Easter ° ° 

1620-21 Xmas- Xmas ° ° 
1631-32 Bie . 13 1,075 Hull 5 
Wells 4 
Newcastle 2 
Berwick I 
Boston I 
1633-34 Xmas- Xmas 6 280 Sutton 3 
Hull 2 
Wells I 
1681-82 Xmas- Xmas 30 I,1414 Spalding II 
Hull 8 
Boston 5 
Others 6 
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Lynn (continued) 
y Ship- | : Ship- 
ear Date ments | Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence ments 
1684-85 Xmas —24 June (?) 7 1,027 Spalding 2 
Others 5 
1688-89 Xmas- Xmas 26 1,568 Sutton 7 
Spalding 6 
Holbeach 4 
Wisbeach 4 
Hull 2 
Boston I 
Newcastle I 
Wells I 
NEWCASTLE AND MEMBERS 
Year Date Se 1 | Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence yar 
1549-50 Mich.— Mich. 106 | 15,951 Lynn 51 
Hull I4 
Yarmouth 10 
Grimsby 9 
Blakeney 8 
Boston 3 
Bridlington 2 
Cley 2 
Others 7 
1550-51 Mich. —31 July 64 5,0402 Lynn 19 
Hull 10 
Blakeney 9 
Yarmouth 4 
Boston B 
Bridlington Bi 
Others 16 
1552-53 TOct.) = 1 Apr: 32 2,318 Lynn 13 
Bridlington 7 
Hull 5 
Scarboro 4 
Others 3 
1562 2 Feb. -31 July 55 5,2013 Lynn 4I 
Ipswich & 
Hull 3 
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NEWCASTLE AND MEMBERS (continued) 


Year 


1562 
(cont.) 
1564-65 


Date 


Mich.- Easter 


Ship- 


ments 


22 


Qrs. of Corn 


Ports Whence 


Ship- 
ments 


1,099 


Yarmouth 
Others 
Lynn 
Scarboro 
Hull 
Grimsby 
Yarmouth 
Blakeney 


HWW EH AA ND 


PLryMouTH, FOWEY AND MEMBERS 


Year 
I551-52 
1552 


1552 
1553 


1$53-54 


1554 


[15547] 
1554-55 


Date 


Ship- 
ments 


Qrs. of Corn 


| 
} 


Ports Whence 


Mich. — 6 Jan. 
15 Jan. —ro Apr. 
26 Apr. -—30 Sept. 

6 Jan. -21 Apr. 


Easter 


Xmas — 


24 June —- Mich. 


Mich. — 
Xmas.— 


Xmas 
Easter 


21 


25 


13 


1,2643 


73° 


515% 


Bristol 
Weymouth 
Lyme 
Bristol 
Hampton 
Others 
Bristol 
Lyme 
Exeter 
Minehead 
Weymouth 
Bristol 
Bridgewater 
Lyme 
Gloucester 
Weymouth 
Others 


Lyme 
Bridgewater 
Bristol 
Gloucester 
Minehead 
Tewkesbury 
Others 


Ship- 
ments 


WO HANK KH NHN DNWBNHWHN CON 


PB HH HNN D 
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PLyMouTH, FowEyY AND MEMBERS (continued) 


Year Date Ship Qrs. of Corn Ports Whence Pig 
1557 Easter- Mich. 2 54 Weymouth 
[15572] Mich.- Xmas I 30 Weymouth I 
[2557-582] Xmas-— Easter B 47 Lyme 3 
1562 Easter- Mich. 50 2,633 Poole 10 
Weymouth 8 
Hampton 7 
Bristol & 
Chichester 4 
Lyme 3 
Gloucester 2 
Tewkesbury I 
Southampton I 
Others 9 
1586-87 Xmas —25 Mar. 2 30 Gloucester I 
Lyme I 
1587} 25 Mar. —24 June ° ° 
1G 7s 24 June — Mich. fo) ° 
15871 Mich.— Xmas ° fe) 
1587-88 } Xmas —25 Mar. 9 2985 Gloucester 5 
Bridport I 
Exeter I 
Lyme I 
Westbury I 
1590 25 Mar. —24 June 5 218 Gloucester 2 
Lyme I 
Melcombe Regis I 
Plymouth I 
1590 24 June — Mich. I 15 London 
1592-93 Xmas —25 Mar. ) ° 


1 Fowey and members. 
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APPENDIX E 
STATISTICS OF CORN PRICES, LONDON, 1537-1673 


PRICES OF CORN, 1537-68 


Bought by the bakers of London. 
Unless otherwise stated, the entries refer to wheat. 
The following abbreviations have been used: 


I — imported corn (judging from the alien names of dealers and 
‘from other specifications). 

L — some official connection with the City. 

B—from or at the Bridgehouse, Leadenhall or other such 
granary. 

LB — “at the Bridgehouse apoynted by the commandement of 
my lorde maire,”’ or an equivalent. 

W — brought into the City by water. 

S — purchased from the Steelyard. 

Ki tye: 


These statistics are from Wheat Book, No. 62, preserved in the Hall 
of the Bakers’ Company, London. 


Year Date Amt.ingrs. Price Remarks Year Date Amt.ingrs. Price Remarks 
s. d. s. d. 

1537 9 May soo 6 9o/6s«WWW«CW 1537. 19 June 44 10/fo L,W. 
165% 290% 10/o W. ors I9t 10/o W. 
17a 85% 10/0 B. 26 June 80 10/0 W. 
TOpeS 160 10/0 W. 20.5 I0oo-~=—s- r0/o W. 
Gy be tel I0oo=-I0/o W. a5 50 = to/o B. 
240 176 10/0 W &B. Se eee! 132 10/o W. 
oy OS 87 10/0 Ww. 3 July 65 10/0 W. 
25. = I30 9/o W. Owe Io5 10/0 W. 
20 98 10/0 W. r= go 9/o W. 
SG 100 9/o W. vege 120 10/o B. 
28 boas 9/o W. Sept., Oct. roor 9/o B. 
20/0 266 10/0 W. 1537-8 1 Mar. 75 7/4 Wi 
ZONas 07% 9o/o W. 1538 2 May 163 7/0 W. 

r June 43. I0/o W. be I00 6/8 W. 
re thd 138 10/o W. 2a eS 2142 7/o W. 
Gh 150 = 10/o B. June 545 7/° W. 
he 103: I0/o B. 25 Oct. 40 7/6 W. 
Cpe ed 1894 10/o W. 28 Nov. 269 7/8 We 
Or 87 xr0/o via Stratford. 3 Dec. 953 67/8 W. 
xr 4 5° ©10/o B. Koy 87 7/0 W. 
TE 78% 10/0 W. 1539 28 Mar. 65 6/0 W. 
14. 1% 173% 10/o W. 3 May 50 6/8 W. 
Tome 120. ©10/o W. 1540 Bi mee 225 9/4 WwW 
199.5 140 10/0 W. 22 June Jo 7/° W. 


1 From Kent. 2 From Norfolk. 
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PRICES OF CoRN, 1537-68 (continued) 


Year Date Amt.ingrs. Price Remarks Year Date Amt.ingrs. Price Remarks 


Seid: s. d. 
541 22 Dec. 120 10/0 W. 1548 30 Aug. 30. [6/4] LB. 
I54I-2 20 Jan. 120 =610/o W. r Sept. 20 [6/4] LB. 
4 Feb. 120 10/o W. [Sept.—Oct.] 170 6/8 B2 
1541-2. 8 Feb. 26 10/o W. 22 Oct. 80 8/6 Ww. 
1542 16 May r40 9/o W. Nov. [305] 8/8 LB. 
7 July 120 I0/o W. 1548-9 2 Jan. sl) 3/609 We 
18 Aug. 99% 11/o W. ie 3 147% 8/o 
7 Nov. 514 0/8 W. Jan. 305 8/8 LB. 
1542-3 19 Feb. 85 10/0 L, W. eee 155 8/o [LB?], W. 
ey 72  10/o W. Feb. 355 8/8 LB. 
20 Mar. 182. 10/o W. Mar. 305 8/8 LB. 
1543 o Apr. 79% 10/0 W. 1549 Apr. 105 8/8 Be 
4 May 884 11/0 W. Aug. 340 9/to 6s LB. 
tous 1042 11/o W. 27 Aug. 2063 11/o L. 
31 Oct. 614 11/0 W. 15 Oct. 132 16/o Ww. 
1544 rz Apr. 113. «16/o W,.,S. [Se 30. = 16/0 W. 
TP 16s 16/0 w, I, S. 20 es 38 ~=15/o Ww. 
4 July 164 14/0 W. 3a 8 80 15/0 W. 
25 mes 97 ~=614/0 W. Nov. 72 16/o W. 
9 Aug. 90 62/0 W. & 134 16/o W. 
ey 190 = 16/o W. é 193 «16/8 L, W. 
grey 60 16/0 Ls 59 17/0 L, W. 
Sept. 454 12/0 Waker tI 10g 15/8 E,W: 
1545 7 May 144 16/6 W. 7 Dec. 123 +«=17/o W. 
28 205 14/0 W. 1549-50 Jan. 130 6117/0 L, W. 
8 July €5 14/0 W. i oe 50 6117/0 L, W. 
13 July 180 3614/8 LB. LAn ea 7o 6147/0 W. 
1g Aug. roo }§6=:14/8 LB. i4. 3° 72% 17/0 W. 
to Sept. 1oo.)§=-14/8 LB. ity. 120 617/o W. 
28, 30Sept. 200 14/8 LB. py 163 17/o W. 
18 Oct. Ioo) = £5/o LB. 3 66 18/0 L, W. 
1545-6 6 Feb. 54% 22/0 W.t 26 [Jan.] 7% 18/0 W. 
Set 88 22/0 WwW Ome 20 6917/6 Ww. 
1546 28 May 119 =. 23/0 WL. (3 96) §=615/3 L, W. 
KYep 79 ~©=—-23/o W,L ¢ 140 = 18/o W. 
1546 30Sept.&1Oct. 73 12/0 LB. vs 92 18/o W. 
20 Dec. 67 8/8 W. 28 Jan. iy We) 
1546-7. 6 Jan. 55 o/o W. f 06 §618/o L, W. 
5 Feb. 20 9/o W 4 Feb 43 15/4 L, W. 
Si 97 8/6 W. ee) 24 18/0 W. 
2" as 30 8/6 From Essex. Ay © 60 18/0 L, W. 
at = 55 8/o W. 26 Feb 47} 18/o W. 
28, 80 8/o W. 2000s 48 18/o W. 
22 Mar. 78 7/o W. 230 ae 54 18/0 W. 
I547 6 Apr. 45 6/4 W. $ 79 ©618/o L, W. 
7 Aug. 372 5/8 W. Agr G 76 18/0 W. 
ie, 60 6/o W. 28) 8 93 «18/0 L, W. 
1547-8 24 Mar. 45 6/o W. t Mar 76% 18/0 W. 
1548 ip 125 6/4 W. res 86 18/0 W. 
26 June 37% 6/4 LB, W. Ta 120 18/0 W. 
14 July 122 6/o W. BS 58 18/0 W. 
17 Aug. 100 6/4 LB. py tal 19f 18/o - W. 
28 25 [6/4] LB. Be 17 18/o Ww. 
29 * 25 [6/4] LB. Ry ie 20 15/3 W. 


1 King’s wheat. 2 Barley. 


1 Bought of haberdashers. 
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Prices oF Corn, 1537-68 (continued) 
Date Amt.ingrs. Price Remarks Year Date Amt.ingrs. Price 
s.d. syd: 
3 Mar. 65 18/0 W. 1552 31 May 894 22/0 
A hs to 6. 18/o W. June 125 12/8 
4 155 18/0 W. 1553 July 240 14/0 
Sis 96 =618/o W. July & Aug. 238 14/0 
See 37% 18/0 W. 1554 o Apr. 123 10/0 
625 117. 18/o Ww. May 227. + 11/0 
to Mar. 44$ 18/o W. 3 July 195 15/0 
Toe I00~— «16/8 W. 17 = 110 0—-.14/4 
TAS ac 40% 17/o W. 21 Aug. 120 13/10 
TS ieee 88 18/0 W. I5s4-5 4 Jan. 60 17/0 
Mar. 406 «6117/4 W. 4 Mar. Io2 + 16/o 
Apr. 165 10/0 W, I. a 203 ~«=17/0 
Tue 161 18/0 W, I. 1555 1 May 82 18/0 
Ta) 8 Iso 18/4 W, I. Apr. 4424R 12/8 
20 “ 604 17/6 W. 26 Apr. 173. «17/6 
23s 844 19/0 w,I ij. 178 10/4 
250% 68 10/0 w,I 2 Olms 1644 17/6 
11 May 22 16/8 W. 200g 46R 10/4 
s 1044 16/o W, LB. 4 May 56% 17/6 
June 1197 16/o LB. 405 45 10/4 
aes 4083 16/o W, LB. yes 149 6=s1s/o 
& 181 10/0 w,I. ye 154% 17/o 
July 5024 17/0 W. op be 190$ 17/0 
Oct. 148 16/o LB. 13 May mms. 17/0 
16 Dec. 35 16/8 I, 2, 3 Aug. 136% 22/o 
5 Jan. 60 17/o W. 7 ets 197 22/0 
Sur 120 6 18/o W. ee 30 86. 22/o 
i 40 18/o W. 9: © 96§ 22/o 
hp 75 20/0 L, W. TOL I9QI 22/0 
4 Feb. 37. +=«10/6 W. TOURS 8oR 13/4 
oye fe 90 ©60.20/6 W. ey Tso 13/2 
By) 61 20/0 W. r34 26% 22/0 
6 Mar. 62 20/0 W. ry. = I30R 13/4 
rr Apr. 143% [22/o] L (?), W, I. Sept. 240 22/0 
< 1654 21/o LB,I,S. « 610 20/o 
9&10May 318 22/0 Wiel s. 2 Nov 2043R 16/o 
r2icc53, * 235 22/0 We bys Aye ks 1372 22/6 
13 May 227 22/0 Warbro: 1555-6 30 Jan 155 25/0 
2600S 623 22/o cee 295R 20/0 
9, I0,12June 749} 22/0 LB, W 1556 16 Apr. 138% 25/8 
28 July-12 Aug. 1609} 22/6 LB. S 2044 25/4 
4 Nov. 4 22/r G 100) 25/4 
28 Feb. Irs) 22/4 W. - 299° «26/8 
14 Mar. 5I 23/4 W. ce 636 20/0 
5 Apr. 25 25/0 L, W. 4 May 166 = 25/o 
Or ea mr 45/0, W. : 53 25/4 
5 May 170 24/0 W. vs 360 24/0 
5 ame 4% 9/0 W.t TOs Ey TOs 230 ©25/o 
Sie R «y/o W. 7 June 2954 25/0 
EVs #3 65 22/0 L, W. July 388% 25/0 
24 Io 8/o L, W.1 s 878% 25/0 
24 - 148R 17/o L, W. 738 25/0 
mM < 188 22/0 W. ~ {t49] R 16/o 
4, 12 17/0 14 Aug. 190s 24/0 


2 [English] wheat. 
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PRICES OF CORN, 1537-68 (continued) 


Year Date Amt.ingqrs. Price Remarks Year Date Amt.ingrs. Price Remarks 


s. d. Sade 
1556 Oct. 294% 26/o LB. 1557 July 3584 36/0 LB: 
1557 5 May 04 42/0 Wil 5 Nov. 30 ~=6t0fo W.4 
June 52% 32/o We 1562-3 7 Feb. 717 +32/6 5 
€ 234 36/0 LB.2 Mar. Iog = 33/4 
¢ 174 32/0 LB, 1.3 [1566-7] 12 Feb. 
* 704R 32/0 LB, Is 1568 (?) Sept. 603 +«16/o 


PRICES OF CORN, 1568-73 


Sold from the Bridgehouse, or municipal granary. 

Unless otherwise stated, the entries refer to wheat. Meal is wheat 
meal. 

The following abbreviations have been used: 


d= total: 
KR tye. 
[ ]— price reckoned from total amount. 


Corn sold on the markets was normally meal. It was sold to the 
poor in small quantities by the order of the lord mayor “ to kepe downe 
the prices.” 

These statistics are from the Corn Book in the Guildhall of London, 
endorsed thus: “‘ This Booke made for all suche Corne as shalbe 
Bowghte By Roberte Essington and Thomas Bates for the Cittis 
accoumpte and Layed up into the Brindge Howse.” 


Date Amt.inaqrs. Price Particularsofsale; Date Amt.inqrs. Price Particulars of sale 


1568 3. .d. 1568 Ss. d. 
{Apr.?] 882 16/o To bakers [etc.]. [Sept.] I {r4/0o] To an alderman. 
£ 24 [16/o] [To bakers.] Sept. 8 [meal] 18/8 ; 
® 19 [t5/r13] “ ss TOs 17/0 
13 Sept. 32 16/o s Xd [Sept. or Oct.] rz 16/4 To bakers. 
T Sit 21 16/o bY G 74 [meal] 18/8 On “the markets.” 
TZ 35 16/o * id 52 16/4 To bakers. 
ray 33% 16/o O c O 78 14/0 To beer brewer. 
rey 314 16/o My “ ({Oct.] 194 [16/4] To bakers. 
Sept. or 16/o >! & € 21 [r6/43] * - 
& 663 16/o C3 « ro Oct. 114 16/4 G 0 
¢ 1§ [16/0] [Oct.] 20 16/4 G3 Q 
« 92} 13/6 Toa brewer. # 19 16/4 tS G 
i 20 13/6 & “ 1568-9 
Tze 20 16/o [To bakers.] [Feb.] I 14/2 To Alderman B. 
Inet & 197 [16/o] “* « <i I 16/4 ToMr.L. 
[rz] 75% 16/o * e 15 Feb. 3 13/4 
[Apr.?-Nov.?] 5753 T [16/o] To bakers. TS 43 16/4 
¢ 132 T 13/6 Toa brewer. pie 20 [meal] 16/0 
1 From a draper. 2 From Lincolnshire. 3 Danish wheat. 


4 French wheat. § Yorkshire wheat. 
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Prices oF Corn, 1568-73 (continued) 


Date Amt.ingrs. Price 
1568 s. d. 
15 Feb. 107% 14/0 
[Feb.] 37% 18/8 
16 Feb. 664 18/8 
1569 
27 Apr. 10 15/0 
a7 * be) 16/8 
6 May 31 15/o 
164 16/8 
June 62% 16/4 
s 523 16/4 
[June?] 78 16/4 
22 July ro [meal?] 18/8 
30 16/o 
5 15/0 
20 16/0 
2rmeal 18/8 
As G 18/4 
22R 12/6 
28 
3 Oct. 87% 16/o 
ate 19 [16/13] 
1 July- 220 T meal 
[Oct] 6748T —p “798 
8 3/32 
14 Nov. 45 16/o 
4. 8 44 16/0 
a 9 16/o 
be 2 16/0 
Bak we. 15/0 
1569-70 
to Jan. 15i 16/8 
ie 5 15/o 
1570 
5 May 113 15/o 
22 July 18} 16/8 
oe} rmeal 17/4 
apy Gunes 15/6 
3r Aug. 23 [meal] 17/4 
6 10 16/8 
15 Sept. 2 16/4 
eget 3 16/8 
my 42% [meal] 17/4 
= 9 eee 17/4 
om 18} 12/0 
a? ecaOe 16/8 
> 27 16/o 
4 Oct. 22 [meal] 17/4 
Aas I2 Ml 17/4 
; i 16/o 
= 29 16/8 
27 Oct. 24 16/4 
ap te 12 [meal] 17/4 
ae SI 16/8 
at 5 16/o 
14 Nov. 38 16/o 


Particulars of sale 


To a baker. 
On markets. 
On markets. 


To a brewer. 


To a brewer. 


“ bakers. 
a“ “ 


“« “& 


“ [bakers?] 
On the markets. 
To bakers. 

« brewers. 


[To people?] 
“ 


“ 


To Alderman R. 


12/6 ToBrownBakers’Co. 


“ bakers. 


To markets. 
“ bakers. 
“ brewers. 
“ bakers, 
« “ 

To a baker. 
“« “ 


“ a brewer. 


« bakers. 
“« “ 


“ a brewer. 


“ bakers. 


On markets. 
“ “ 


“ “ 


To two bakers. 
To a baker. 


On markets. 
“« “ 

To a brewer. 
“ bakers. 


“« “ 


On markets. 
“ « 
Po AR: 
“ bakers. 
“ a brewer. 
On markets. 
To bakers. 


« “« 


« “« 


Date Amt.ingrs. Price Particulars of sale 
1569-70 s. d. 
14 Nov. 65 16/o To bakers. 
ng G 34 16/o cin ake 
== 47 56/8 1c 
20 Nov. 14 16/o . 
fees 17% [meal] 17/4. [On markets.] 
eg 30 16/o To bakers. 
1570-1 
Io Jan. 21 16/8 = . 
To. & 98 16/8 ee . 
xr July— zr100 T wheat 
[Jan.] and meal £025 
314 TR 7/9 
— 38 meal 18/8 On markets. 
— 2 16/6 To Alderman M. 
— ot 16/o “ Thos. Bates. 
_— 46 meal 18/8 [On markets.] 
_ 53,7" 18/8 « a 
— 57 17/4. To bakers. 
— 12 17/o = ig 
— 4omeal 18/8 On markets. 
— 15 18/o < “ 
= 5 7) Lala ee 
— 5 17/6 To bakers. 
— Io 17/o = ) 
== 98 D7) ee 
—_ 2meal 18/8 [On markets.]} 
1571 
_— 20 16/o Toa brewer. 
— 22 15/8 [Toa brewer?] 
— 590 17/4 To bakers. 
_— 87 meal 18/8 [On markets.] 
_ 6 17/4. To bakers. 
— 59 Ley Ae: Wee 
_ 25meal 18/8 [On markets.] 
—_ 2 16/6 
— 40 1s/o To bakers, brew- 
ers, etc. 
_— 17 16/6 Ditto. 
— 30 18/o Ditto. 
—_ 46 meal 18/8 [On markets.] 
5 17/4 
ae 77 17/4 To bakers. 
— 73 16/8 “ “ 
— 804 16/8 us i 
-to 24 Dec. 7163T [17/0] To white bakers 
by order of the 
Lord Mayor. 
— 2097 T meal 18/8 On markets. 
1571-2 
= I 21/4 To Alderman: — 
Mull. 
— 2 21/4 Martyn. 
—_— 714 22/8 To divers. 
14 Feb. 9 +1pk. 22/8 
So of Pipky qian 


Date 
1571-2 


APPENDIX E 


PRICES OF CoRN, 1568-73 (continued) 


Amt. in qrs. Price Particulars of sale} Date 
s. d. 1572-3 
9 meal 22/8 [On markets.] ~- 
o} 17/o - Tothe Lord May- — 
or. — 
2%meal 22/8 [On markets.] — 
60 [22/9%] To millers.1 13 Mar. 
40 [22/8] “ é — 
6 {22/8} “ Q — 
4 [22/8] ae — 
8 21/4 “ Christ Hospi- — 
tal. — 
I 21/4 « Alderman M. —_— 
2 22/8 -— 
5 [21/4] To St. Thomas — 
Hospital. — 
8 [21/4] To Christ Hospi- aa 
tal. — 
117 meal 22/8 On markets. _ 
212 21/4 To bakers. — 
[zx83] EGA eS = 
[85] [20/37 lie == 
8 meal 22/8 On markets. — 
[735] [20/104] To bakers. — 
1194 22/8 On markets. — 
11} [23/3] To bakers. 1573 
144 [20/o] Tothe Lord May- — 
Onto) soi — 
Gresham, etc. — 
304 21/4 ‘To bakers. — 
[135] ERI Na Sons = 
{rx3]4 [2x/rr4] “ > etc: — 
[x14] Bul © = 
42% Py a as 
173 [20/92] To mills, etc. — 
4488T meal 22/8 — 
243T “ 21/4 = 
Ton 20/0 
447 22/8 _ 
Th eetO/O 
800 T 21/4 To white bakers. — 
143T 17/0 — 
194T 20/6 —_ 
20T 21/4 To hospital. _ 
160T 21/o  Oldwheat remain- _ 
ing. — 
87 meal 21/4 Tomillers. — 
20% “ 21/4 ¢ «ete: — 
19 20/6 ae 
rs meal 21/4 — 
14} 23/0 — 
20 21/4 On markets, — 
42 “ 24/0 «“ « vas 
28 21/4 “ “ =a 


70 meal 


44 
47 
lee 
38. 4 
17 
5 mistlin 
Ties 
31 meal 
Oe 
25 
120 


20% +3 pks. 
meal 
120 meal 
Io 


Amt. in qrs. Price 


s.d. 
21/4 
25/4 
26/8 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
{14/6] 
[14/3] 
24/0 
24/o 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
{to/z1] 
24/0 


24/0 
24/0 
21/4 
24/0 
[20/8] 
24/0 
24/0 
21/4 
24/o 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 


32/0 

32/0 

[28/o] 
[28/0] 
[28/o] 
[28/0] 
[28/0] 
[28/0] 
[28/0] 
[28/0] 
[20/4] 
[20/4] 
[29/4] 
[28/o] 
[28/o] 
[28/0] 


1 And by them ground and sold as meal on the markets ? 
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Particulars of sale 


On markets. 
“ “a 


g 
SIP ERER. AA Rea Ree 


To the mill. 


On markets. 
“& “ 


“ “ 


“ “ 


On markets. 


“ “ 
“ “ 
To Mr. W. 


On markets. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


On markets. 


On markets. 
“ “« 
“ «a 
“ « 
“ « 
“ “ 


On markets and 
to hospital. 


On markets. 
Retailed. 


“ 


RicB OR ORR CR OR RR? BER c& 


sie) 
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Prices oF Corn, 1568-73 (continued) 


Date Amt. inqrs. Price Particulars of sale 
1573 Sad. 
os I [28/o] Retailed. 
_— E [28/0] & 
= 15 [26/8] 7 
— 156 26/8 On markets. 
= 42 26/8 s £ 
a iR [20/8] To Mr. R. 
— seve [24/83] 
—  2494T meal 21/4 On markets. 
= “igh Oo aay Ge = 


Date Amt.inaqrs. Price Particulars of sale 
1573 sds 

— 3T meal 26/8 On markets. 

— 113093T “ 24/0 “ © 

= atjer th th  euyse rd “3 

= 74T,R_ [15/8] 

— 33T,Rmeal 18/8 On markets. 

— 60T “ “= 21/4 4 ‘ 

= Ggab oS bie 

— 198T* * 26/8 


PRICES OF CORN, 1568-73 


Purchased for the City and laid up in the Bridgehouse. 
Unless otherwise stated, the entries refer to wheat. 
The following abbreviations have been used: 


T — total. 
ieee. 


{ ]— price reckoned from total amount. 


These statistics are from the Corn Book in the Guildhall of London. 


Amt. Whence 
Date inqrs. Price and from whom bought 
1568 s.d. 
9 Apr. Or 14/6 Kent, Husbandman. 
Ome 25 14/4 « (Raynham). 

yp I 20 13/0 $s 

ao “ 4o 14/7 « (Milton). 

[29 Apr.} 10 14/2 Oxf. (Henley). 

[ee = I) ssp GG “ 

1o May 77 14/2 2 

ye G DI 4/40 . 

ney 20) 514/40 2 

rye TON 24/4 . 

14S II T4/ 200 & 

<7 ae Sa 4/Onume 

ry ae 37 13/4 London man. 

22 * 31 14/5 Oxf. (Henley). 

24, * 92 14/4 Henley on Thames. 
i June 67 14/0 ts < 
Cyd 56 14/6 - “ 
py 40 14/0 G e 

30 July 40 14/o Kent, London man. 


{Summer] 7224T [14/24] Divers places. 
men. 


Divers 


22 Nov. 20 14/o Kent (Rochester). 
7 Dec. 22 14/4 < 
1568-69 
x3. Jan: 120 15/o (Faversham). 
T6005 20 = 1s/o oS 
Ion 20 15/o (Faversham), 


mt. 
in qrs. Price 


Date 
1568-69 s.d. 
20 Jan. 38 15/0 
25 ues 75% 14/8 
4 Feb. 55 14/4 
ree 83 14/0 
Sola 7° 14/0 
Sih ae 143 13/0 
200m 40 14/0 
rt Mar. 66 14/0 
rat 56 14/2 
yy td 8r 15/o 
1569 
31 Mar. 05 14/o 
(Spring or 
Summer] 20 14/o 
1568-69 
[22 Nov.-— 
July?] 10243T [14/3] 
1569 
20 Dec. 18} 14/8 


“In Summer” 1§ 16/o 
1569-70 


14 Jan. Bre 10/6 
Oe 892 16/0 
Tomiie 30R 12/0 
{x8] “ ur2 15/6 
4 Feb. 413 14/o 


Whence 
and from whom bought 


Kent (Leynam). 

“  (Estesheppe). 
«= (Leynam). 
« (Milton). 

« (Faversham). 
York(?)Hull. Merchants 
(?). 

Kent (Raynham). 
Essex, Colchester. 
Kent. 

« (Milton). 


« « 


« (Faversham). 


“At Soundery Pry- 
sses.”” 


Kent, Isle of Sheppey. 
London markets. 


Kent, Faversham. 
Suffolk, Ipswich. 
“« “« 


Kent (Faversham). 
« (Tennannt). 


Amt. 
Date 
1560 
6 Feb. 17 
TOWELS 21 
Ly 474 
Fae ie 46 
5a ne a 
pe 26 
Ch rps ae 18 
22 * 19 
By te 12 
25) * 30 
27 “ 40 
yp 67 
2 Mar. 23 
2 Sire) SAO. 
Be 154 
Ae 20 
TOMS 55 
I570 
25 Mar 27 
25° Ss 18 
25 ges 9 
Zi 30% 
2r Apr. 35 
13 May 24 
TS a 48 
20.0 22 
pap 57 
20) Macs I00 
EG 29 
{ £569 to 70-71 
20 Dec.- 
16 Jan. 
30TR 
1570-71 
13 Mar. 40 
he 0 50 
- 74% 
I571 
28 Mar. 58 
25 IQ 
4 Apr. 44 
Lite thsi 62 
« 06 
hh be 61 
21 May 272 
py Gs 120 
25s 508 
27 * 80 
Bias 75 
4June 93 
1570-71 


13 Mar.— 
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Prices OF Corn, 1568-73 (continued) 


s. d. 
15/6 
15/4 
17/0 
17/o 
14/6 
16/o 
15/o 
15/8 
14/4 
16/o 
16/o 
17/0 
16/10 
16/10 
17/4 
17/0 


15/o 


16/o 
17/o 
16/o 
16/0 
17/o 
16/6 
16/o 
17/0 
15/o 
15/8 
15/0 


11358T [16/04] 


12/0 


15/6 
15/8 
17/o 


15/8 
7 Jo 
16/o 
17/0 
16/4 
15/6 
15/8 
13/4 
16/4 
17/0 
16/8 


16/6 


Whence 


in grs. Price and from whom bought 


Kent. 

Essex (Malden). 

Kent (Faversham). 
“ 


“ 


Oxf., Henley. 
Essex. 
Kent. 


“6 


RF RRR 


« (Milton). 
Suffolk. 

{London}. London 
Ironmongers. 
Oxf., Henley. 


Kent. 
“Upplande Whete.” 
Kent. 
—. Widow. 
Kent (“ Gryff ”’). 
Suffolk (Ipswich). 
Kent. 
“ ce Gryff 9), 
« (Faversham). 
“x 


{London?]. London man. 


“ 


Kent. Gentleman. 
“« « 
« (Faversham). 
& “ Gentleman. 
« Gentleman. 
« (Sittingbourne). 
“ “‘ 
« Gentleman. 
« 
“ 


Newcastle merchant. 
Kent. Gentleman. 

« (Sittingbourne). 
« (Faversham). 
Gentleman. 

« Gentleman. 


Date 
1570-71 s. d. 
30 June roso§T [16/1] 
171 
r5 Oct. 2 18/o 
5 Nov. 69 17/o 
18 Dec. 30% «17/0 
aq) * Io 17/0 
1571-72 
2 Keb. 9132 21/o 
TOmes 132 21/o 
TOue 22 20/o 
18 Mar. 123 21/o 
I9 98 21/2 
22 * 138 21/o 
24 & 130 21/2 
1572 
29 Mar. 106 21/2 
12 Apr. 492 20/0 
7May 32 = 17/0 
bey ee 142 21/8 
es 120 21/o 
mm, * 16 20/0 
30 June 44 20/0 
16 Aug. 48 20/0 
‘\1§71-72 
[r5 Oct.- 
30 Aug.] 1547T [20/74] 
1572 
[x2 Mar.] 36% 15/0 
12 Mar. 19g 15/0 
ro Apr. 42% 10/0 
20 Dec. 282 18/0 
1572-73 
3 Jan. 70 19/0 
Bo 99% 18/0 
to.“ 100 20/0 
ae 60 19/0 
Tyee 45 18/0 
bh fas 48 19/0 
boar 79 19/0 
7 20 mistlin 14/o 
ae 40 17/0 
oy tes 21 17/0 
BL pe 33 20/0 
4 Feb. 38 18/o 
Tue 26 17/8 
T30 oe 34 20/0 
14 30 = 20/0 
26 “ 55 19/0 
9 Mar. 21 19/0 
18 * 20 20/0 
18 Mar. 29 10/0 
1573 
29 Mar. 23% mistlin 


Amt. Whence 
in qrs. Price and from whom bought 


Kent. Gentleman. 
« « 


« 


London merchant. 
Sussex. 
Kent. Gentleman. 


Sussex. London mer- 
chant. 
(By water). Londonman. 


{London merchant?] 


Kent. 

« Gentleman. 
Sussex. 

« 

« 
Kent. 
Kent. Gentleman. 

“« « 
Oxf., Henley. Yeoman. 
Kent. Yeoman. 


Oxf., Henley. Yeoman. 
“« “« « 


« « « 
“« « « 
« « « 
« « « 
« « « 
« “« « 
“« « « 
« « « 
“« « wo 
“ « « 
a « « 
« “« « 
“« “ “ 
“« “ « 
« « “« 
Kent, Widow. 
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Prices oF Corn, 1568-73 (continued) 


Amt. Whence 
Date in qrs. Price and from whom bought 

1573 s. d. 

23/0 Oxf., Henley. Yeoman. 
29 Mar. 58 24/0 ¢ a & 
21 June 32 21/o £ ¢ y 
x1 Aug. 15 29/9 & W ss 
Ines Io 28/o Wellingsforth. € 
ir -* 24 mistlin and rye 

20/0 ¢ cd 
i * 60 30/o Oxf., Henley. 
14 40 30/0 « “ «“ 


APPENDIX E 


Amt. Whence 
Date in qrs. Price and from whom bought 
1573 s-d. 
rs Aug. 30 28/o Oxf., Henley. Yeoman. 
26 * 20 28/o = s * 
9 Sept. 22 22/6 
Oo 180 27/0 Steelyard. 
9 Oct. 200 20/8 Danzig. Yarmouth man. 
1572-73 
5 Dec.— 
31 Oct. 1698T [21/34] 


33441TR [19/10] 


PRICES OF CORN, 1578-1670 


Bought and sold by the Merchant Tailors’ Company of London. 

The year of the following accounts runs from August to August, 
e. g., 1586 to 1587 is August, 1586 to August, 1587, while 1586-1587 
refers to the period 1 Jan. to 24 Mar. 


Particulars of 


Date Amt.inqrs. Price sale and purchase 
1578 to 79 s. d. 
310 wheat [28/72] Bought and laid 
up in the 
Bridgehouse. 
1579 to 80 
5 wet wheat 18/o Sold to a baker. 
1580 to 81 
2162 wheat meal [24/24] Soldonmarkets. 
3% “scryvings” 5/4 i e! 
1581 to 82 
30% wheat 22/0 Bought and laid 
up at the 
Bridgehouse. 
604“ 23/0 Ditto. 
66 wheat meal [22/114] Sold on mar- 
kets.t 
42 & [23/03] Ditto. 
1582 to 83 
21 -. « [22/23] Ditto. 
2% “scrnyngs”’ [5/6] Ditto. 
1582-83 
Bought from: — 
5 Feb. 60 wheat [21/o] Wm. Cotes of 
Henley. 
1583 to 84 
205mee [190/22] Jno. Robinson 
and Wm. God- 
eringe. 
ior * [t90/3#] Jno. Finche of 
Waidsworth,. 


1 “ the laste of the furste provision,” i.e., of [t578-o]. 


Particulars of 


Date Amt.ingqrs. Price sale and purchase 
1583 to 84 s. d. 
181 wheat 25/o Sold privately. 
ri “‘skrevings ” [9/3] Sold. 
of - [5/4] i 
1584 to 85 
20 Mar.— Bought from: — 
30 Apr. 127% wheat 17/6 Jno. Robinson 
and Thos. Mar- 
grave of Hen- 
156 L 17/6 ley. Jno.Parkes 
of Henley. 
1585 to 86 
None bought or sold. 
1586 to 872 
too “corne” 37/2 Snelling of Ips- 
wich. 
so rye 34/8 Mr. Clarke, 
salter. 
120% 26/8 Mr. Snelling & 
Mr. Browne- 
rigge. 
ok 26/8 H. Sherat. 
1586-87 
17 Feb. to wheat meal [39/04] Sold at Leaden- 
hall. 
2: Maranon ¢ [30/48] Ditto. 
1587 
zr Apr. 31 wheat 45/4 Ditto. 
255 iO hints [37/4] Sold. 
Bie MI bfey 53/4 = 


2 Separate corn accounts begin here. 
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PRICES OF CoRN, 1578-1670 (continued) 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price 


1587 side 
to Apr. 17 [wheat] meal 45/4 _ 


5 May 10 wheat 30/4 
LE amULye 33/4 
re nes Tacs 36/4 

4% wheat 37/4 
pan Beas 40/o 
20 “ 5 rye meal 28/5 


12 June 80 rye 


Ey “el et 26/0 
24S sa te 26/0 
27 “ 51 wheat 37/4 
yp egeraye 20/4 
2H ee aes [24/74] 
1587 to 88 
sa {26/8} 
300 wheat 18/6 
1004 wheat 18/o 
100 tS 16/0 
1588 
17 June 6 wheat meal [z3/5] 
16 Sept.7 “ & 18/104 
E31 Oct seme ee 18/8 
1588 to 89 
No corn bought. 
220 wheat 21/o 
om 18/o 
15890 
8 Sept. 3 wheat meal 24/0 
Sa # [20/o] 
Ppa OBE ot s [20/6] 
GOctis) = € 24/0 
wr “ 3 «& “ 24/0 
20 “ 4 & « 24/0 
27 “« 6 «“ “ 24/0 
to Nov.4 “ S 24/0 
2A een On * 24/0 
£ DecexOn 24/0 
SS ae ean : 25/4 
wi « “ “ 25/4 
PL} MCW ob EIS © 26/8 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


Sold. 

Sold to: — 
Mr. W. Webbe. 
Several of the 
Mets Co: 

Sold. 


Sold on New- 
gate markets. 


[22/133] Sold. 


“ 


“ 


ABST 


Bought from 
several. 
Ditto. 

Bought from: — 
Frewin & Coles 
of Henley. 
Jno. Parkes of 
Henley. 


Sold on markets. 
“ « 
« « 
Sold. 


Sold to account- 
ant. 


Sold at Leaden- 
hall. 

Sold to Bache- 
lors’ Co. 

Sold at Leaden- 
hall. 

Sold. 

Sold at Leaden- 
hall. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Sold. 
“« 


« 


Date Amt. in qrs. 
1589 to 90 
roo rye 
1589-90 
13 Jan. 7 wheat meal 
19 «“ L « “« 
Io “ 5 “« « 
26 “ 7 “ “« 
9 Feb. 10 e 
TO on Sie ie < 
9 “ “« 


2 Mar. 10 wheat 
9 “ 10 wheat meal 


IO ro; es & 
23 “ 10 & “ 
I590 
30 Mar.10 “ & 
(yong. GY 5 
Hah MTN (oye Ma! < 
Ie2Q mi Soe Ss 
4 May 5 i 
IL «“ 5 « “ 
18 «“« 7 « « 
I June 4 rye meal 
18 July 5 
1590 to or 
None bought. 
Io rye meal 
5 “ « 
5 Oct. 27 
16 Nov. 10 “ 
Ome 6 < 
ie © 7 rye meal 
14 Dec. 1 wheat “ 
pak © 
1590-91 
OvsJansOne i 
( Re 2 wheat “ 
6rye * 
34 “« “« 
I5g1 to 92 
300 Kent. wht. 


Price 
s. d. 


20/0 


26/8 
25/0 
26/8 
26/8 
26/8 
26/8 
26/8 
26/8 
26/8 
26/8 
26/8 


28/o 
28/0 
28/o 
28/0 
28/o 
28/0 
28/o 
[20/33] 


[18/84] 


21/4 


{r8/o] 
18/o 
I9/1t 
18/o 
24/0 
[27/6] 
[20/o] 


24/0 


20/4 
20/0 


20/0 


19/0 


50 Hants wheat 17/6 


50 “ “« 

Hey 

Soma Mi 

24 wheat meal 
“« “ 


2 


18/o 

18/6 
[18/6] 
25/0 

17/0 


559 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


Bought from 
Ald. Hugh Ofi- 
ley. 


Sold. 


« 
« 


“« 


mR RRR R 


RR OAD 


Sold at Leaden- 
hall. 
Ditto. 


Sold at Leaden- 
hall. 
Sold. 


“ 


® RF RR A 


Sold at Leaden- 
hall. 

Sold. 

Sold at Leaden- 
hall. 

Ditto. 

Bought from: — 
Rich. Touche. 
Jno. Parkes of 
Henley. 

Ditto. 
AveryBrayton. 
“« “ 
Sold on markets. 
Sold. 
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Prices oF Corn, 1578-1670 (continued) 


Particulars of : ; Particulars of 
Date Amt. in qrs. Price sale and purchase Date Amt.inqrs. Price sale and purchase 
1sg1 to 92 s. d. 1595 to 96 s. d. 
2 wheat [20/o] Sold. 44 Tye 21/o Sold. 
1592 to 93 Bought from: — None bought. 
20 17/0 Ed. Nicholson. | 1596 to 97 Bought from: — 
1494 “ 16/6 Wm. Cotes of 280 rye 35/0 Chamberlain of 
Henley. London. 
5 cove te 16/8 Ditto. San. 32/0 A haberdasher. 
TSO) me 16/6 Jno. Parkes of 100% wheat 46/o A haberdasher. 
Henley. 280 rye 35/0 Bought at “ Su- 
408% “ 1o/o Sold to Ald. serdam.” 
Radclyff. go “ 32/0 Bought. 
of * [20/o] Sold. 1004 wheat [45/88] Sold. 
1593 to 94 None bought. wer 53/4 e 
4 wheat 24/6 Sold on markets. | 1597 to 08 Bought from:— 
4s ‘“‘ corne ” 24/0 = € 200 foreign rye [42/1o$] Ald. Hallyday. 
4 wheat 20/0 i a so rye 32/0 Ald. Clarck. 
ro “cone” 28/0 “ s 1597-08 
I . 24/0 Ss « to Mar. 43 rye meal 45/4 Sold. 
Io S. 28/0 G « TOON Le ee 42/8 ~ 
1594 to 05 Bought from:—|10 “ 4$ “ & 42/8 x 
25 wheat 38/6 Rog.Vangogle.|10 “ 1 “ “% 40/0 = 
gi) 38/0 Mr. Denman. | 15 Xie) ee 40/0 - 
roo rye 25/4 Peter Collett. | 15 64-520 © 38/8 ~ 
ny 24/0 Peter Collett. | 20-4 173 “ *% 37/4 LS 
6454S 26/4 Sir Rich. Mar- 1598 
tyn. 26 Mar.o} *~ 37/4 -al 
15905 200 ee athe aes 37/4 - 
26 Mar. 68 wheat 26/8 Sold. STS Sie ees 37/4 a 
may, 29/0 a BADE EO see 37/4 « 
ga 30/0 tS 6 Be. Sk mae 37/4 2 
fies 32/4 = 7 Se OF cere 37/4 Soldonmarkets, 
SS amas 35/2 te i Gee 37/4 Sold. 
uri“ 38/0 s TOME Se OS + aaa ss 37/4 . 
Sta 34/0 = Toa Ooi clas 37/4 « 
34% “ 37/4 : 14 eg om ee os 37/4 ‘ 
37 36/7. ~— Sold. 16 “ trorye 33/4 Sold to R. Tay- 
23 “ 40/0 > lor. 
57a 37/3 i 21 Apr. 2} rye meal 37/4 Sold. 
8} * [23/64] Sold to the ac-]26 “ x13" & 37/4  Soldonmarkets 
countant. Sold to: — 
30m [38/5] Bought. 6 May 1o * 32/o R. Taylor. 
I0o rye 25/4  BoughtofPeter|] 6 “ Toe [33/4] Thos. Kelyn. 
< Collett. Ore orem 2a 30/0 Mr. Ellyott. 
ue) : 26/7 Sold. 8 “ 20§ * meal 37/4 Soldonmarkets. 
40 26/10 i Chis Ee « 37/4 « « 
20 : 26/3 3 1-12 June r9§ rye meal 34/8 G 
5 : 26/8 oS 7 Aug. 2 rye 24/0 ~+Sold. 
25 27/0 £ 1598 to 09 
25s 10/4 Sold (it had cost 6 24/0 « 
24/). Io - 
2 Aug. 10 “ 26/10 Sold (it had cost 10 oe « 
- z 27/8). 20 21/o « 
9 Io 16/10 Sold (charges de- None bought. 
ducted), 1599-1600 
14 wheat 36/o Sold. 21 Jan. 99 wheat 24/0 Bought. 
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PRICES OF Corn, 1578-1670 (continued) 


* Date Amt. in ars. Price 
1599-1600 s. d. 
4 Feb. 83% wheat 24/0 
Ol name Sens 22/0 
26 “ 40 Kent. wht. 25/o 
Op ke aus G LS PEK) 
1600 
2 May.50. —*  « 29/6 
June 782 wheat 25/4 
June & 
July 2364 “ [31/63] 
1600-01 
3 Jan. 43% Reading wht.32/6 
roo Kentish “ 33/0 
14 “  zooFrench “* 32/6 
50} Reading * 32/6 
too Kentish “ 33/o 
4o rye 20/0 
4o “ [19/114] 
216 wheat [28/4 §] 
1601 to o2 No corn bought. 
1601 
1x Aug. 9% “corne” 28/o 
24 “20/4 
x2 Aug. 5% “ [29/5] 
FA ele menls2/.0) 
yp eesaragiess Gey HZ 
TOm 5 St eee DESe= 10/34) 
2x “ o§+3%pks.“ [36/0] 
24 “o¢-Pupky *2 [40/6] 
26 “ of+1r4pks.“ [31/103] 
rt Sept. +zrpk. * [32/z0] 
2 < 38-1 pk. = [20/82] 
4 “ 4¢+2pks.“ 18/94 
4 “ “3-2 pks. = 10/4 
7 Oct. r +1pk. * 26/8 
g- “ of «26/8 
I40) Tt < 26/8 
23) ster pk. 24/0 
2 Nov. 22+3 pks. “ 24/0 
16 “corne” 19/4 
1602 to 03 
9 wheat 26/o 
18 29/6 
Z(0) td 29/6 
Eo) is? 28/o 
AS 20/6 
301 * 30/0 


Particulars of 


sale and purchase 


Bought. 

Bought from: — 
G. Spier of 
Reading. 
Thos. Spratt of 
Hyde, Kent. 
H. Moody. 


Bought. 
Sold at Leaden- 
hall. 


Sold. 

Bought from: — 
Ed. Fawcett. 
Thos. Wood. 
Bought. 

Bought from:— 
Ed. Fawcett. 
Thos. Wood. 

Bought. 

Sold. 

Sold on inarkets: 


Sold on markets. 
« a 

Sold to a mem- 
ber of the M. 
EECo: 

Sold. 


« 


RRR ak ORR eR Ri 


“a 


Sold by the mil- 
ler. 

Bought from: — 
Ed. Walters. 
Ed. Wier. 
Mich. Borrowe. 
Jno. Lawrence. 
Wm. Balcome. 
H, Baker. 


Date 


1602 to 03 


74 wheat 


216 < 


3 meal 


10 wheat 


3 meal 
1o wheat 


30 


na 
PES te ot Aa 3 


(oy oy 


I 


7 


280 


1603 to o5 None bought 


1605 to 06 
I Feb.— 


30 Apr. 105 wheat 


18 Mar. 76 “* 


1606 
25 Mar. 10% 


a“ 


Ss «@ 


S70 he! 


None sold. 


1606 to 07 


1o2§ corn 


354 wheat 


TORRES 


1607 to 08 
50 rye 
1608 


18 July 5 rye meal 
“ «& “ 


24 Io 
2 Aug. 7 


5 
Io 
Ir rye 
of * 
1608 to o9 
18 Aug. 50 wheat 


“« 


Amt. in qrs. 


“ 

“« 
2 

« 

« 


Price 


Suds 
29/6 
29/0 
30/0 


20/0 


24/0 
31/o 
28/o 
24/0 
23/0 
22/0 
21/o 


24/0 
24/0 


23/0 
or sold. 
24/0 


23/6 


22/6 


23/0 
23/0 
22/0 


29/0 


20/6 


[24/94] 


29/8 


29/0 
26/8 
26/8 
25/4 
26/8 
26/8 
20/0 


[20/0] 


44/0 
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Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


H. Baker. 
Thos. Dawes. 
Bought in the 

market. 
Bought from 
Jno. Swyver- 
ton. 
Sold. 
« 
to a miller. 
“« « 
« “« 
« baker. 
« Roger 
Silverwood. 
to a wife. 
“ to Fr. Att- 
ley. 
Ditto. 


«“ 
« 
“« 
« 
“ 


« 


Bought from: — 
Sir Rich. Sands 
of Kent. 

Nich. Russel of 
Shorem, Sussex. 


Wm. Cleydon 
of Henley. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

A fruiterer. 


Sold to: 
A member of 
the M. T. Co. 
Jno. King and 
Thos. Probyn. 

Bought from: — 
Sir Rich. Sands 
of Kent. 


A merchant. 


Sold on markets. 
“ “4 


mR RF KR RK 
r 


to a miller. 
Sold. 
Bought from: 
Geo. Sotherton. 
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Prices oF Corn, 1578-1670 (continued) 


Particulars of 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price sale and purchase 
1608 to o9 Sade 
18 Aug. 25 wheat [45/03] Sold. 
an [43/5] s 
of 6* 48/o o 
1609 to 10 None bought or sold. 
1610 to 11 Bought from: — 
49% wheat 26/8 Jno. Wood, Kent. 
83§ 25/0 Rich. Back, “ 
60 i 26/4 Wm.Goldock,“ 
42% * 26/6 H. Bote, i 
Bonne 26/4 Eliz. Seede, “ 
15 $ 26/0 Rob. Allyn, “ 
ar i 26/3 Ran. Brokoll, “ 
41 « 26/8 Xfer Allyn, “ 
Io a 27/0 Rob. Raynen, “ 
27k * 26/8 Joo. Allyn, 
40 Scotch wheat 25/o A merchant 
taylor. 
1611 to 12 
60 wheat 36/6 Xfer Clithe- 
rowe. 
Sold to:— 
376 « 32/0 A Co.of bakers. 
37 30/0 “« « « 
(oy edie 32/o Members of 
the M. T. Co. 
20 wheat meal 36/o Sold on markets. 
60 « “« 36/o « “ 
Bought from: — 
15 wheat 34/0 Hum, Basse. 
230 * 31/0 Two men in 
Lewes, Sussex. 
5 wheat meal! 36/o Sold at Leaden- 
hall. 
& = 36/o Ditto. 
Sear bs 36/0 Ditto. 
1613 to 14 Bought from:— 
18 wheat 36/0 Wm. Bardsey. 
Gi S 36/o Wm. Bardsey. 
3 36/0 Jas. Cambell. 
Sys 36/o Bought. 
6 meal 36/o Sold on markets 
6 « 36/0 “« “« 
oy 36/o Q « 
Oates 36/0 * “ 
GP & 36/0 o oS 
1614 to 15 Bought from: 
49 wheat 30/0 Jno. Gore. 
28S 34/o Bought. 
to rye 24/0 ss 
Bought from: — 
26 wheat? 25/o Xfer Allyn, Kent. 
2S 24/0 Allyn, c 


1 Containing 373 bushels, 


Particulars of 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price sale and purchase 

1614 to 15 s. d, 

10 wheat 25/0 Raynen, Kent. 

ie 25/0 Ed. Allen, * 
ey 28/0 Rob. Edwards,* 
Ch ee ae) 20/o Rob. Edwards,* 
Fp pee 26/o Rich. Taylor, “ 
28°~ € { Sold to a salter. 
Io rye £46 5/4 “ =f sf 
Io meal 37/4 * on markets 
9 * 37/4 « « « 

3 « 36/0 “ “ “ 
10% wheat 36/0 “ to a baker. 
Io meal 37/4 “ on markets. 

1615 to 16 None bought. 

Io wheat 30/o Sold to a baker. 

rr} meal 32/0 “ on markets. 
2h “« 32/0 « “« 

tig, S 32/0 = x 

1616 to 17 Bought from: — 

12 Dec. 80 wheat 33/0 Several. 

baeg Me Core he [35/0] Rich. Taylor. 

1616-17 

12 Jan. 21 [33/0%] | Hooper(Kent). 

12... eeetOw os 34/0 Joshua Lott of 

[Kent ?] 
12 * (ye wel 34/o Bought. 
Bought from:— 
8 Feb. 80 41/o A merchant. 
20°. |* Ss 38/o Hooper of Kent. 
4 Mar. 16} meal [34/103] Sold at Leaden- 
hall. 
1617 

29 Mar. 23 * [34/03] Ditto. 

ro Apr. 164 * [31/103] Ditto. 

1o May 18 * [31/112] Ditto. 

3 June 174 * [31/103] Ditto. 
OT ear Oke [31/10] Ditto. 
19 July ax =* [31/103] Ditto. 

5 Aug.12 & (31/114] Ditto. 

1617 to 18 Bought from:— 
20 wheat 40/0 Rich. Taylor. 
200s 35/0 Rich. Taylor. 
2004 39/0 Arthur Keen- 

law. 
30° * 38/o John Fisher. 
20m 37/0 John Fisher. 
(ey 42 [37/6] S. Crow. 

29 Aug.— 

12 Sept. r7 meal {29/24] Soldonmarkets. 

ro Sept.— 

3 Oct. 15} “ [29/34] “ i) 

19-24 Oct. 63 meal [29/32] © < 


1618 to 19 None bought. 


2 Twenty-one quarters to the score. 
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PRICES OF CorN, 1578-1670 (continued) 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price 
1618 to 19 Sad. 
21 Aug.— ; 
28 Oct. 18 meal [32/04] 
1619 to 20 

46 Kent. wht. 20/6 
vite — sitsyfo) 
so “ 21/4 
129% Sussex “ 22/6 


1620 to 2x No corn bought. 


Particulars of 
sale and,purchase 


Sold on markets. 

Bought from: — 
Marke Trowte. 
Marke Trowte. 
Marke Trowte. 
Mr. Staker. 


100 wheat [22/o] Soid to Mr. Cos- 
well for Vir- 
ginia Co. 

4 meal {z5/o] Soldon markets. 

1621 to 22 
45 wheat 34/0 Bought. 
22 meal [19/14] Sold. 
12 Oct.- 
2 Nov.20 * [25/z] sd 
1622 to 23 
140 wheat 46/o Bought. 
16 Aug.—13 Sept. 30 meal [36/12] Sold on markets. 
20 Sept.—18 Oct. 30 “ [30/5] “ a 
8 Nov.13 Dec. 30 “ [30/5] “% Ls 
20 Dec.— 7Feb. 42 “ ([41/ot] “ od 
Feb.— Mar.39 “ [41/103] “ cd 
2t Mar. gMay 70 “ [38/04] “ £ 
16 May-20June 68 “ [38/o] “ a 
2oJune— 1Aug.77 “ [38/o] “ e 
1623 to 24 Bought from: — 
30 Dec. 20% wheat 35/0 Wm. Knight. 
28 Feb. 77 « 38/o Wm. Knight. 
5 Mar. 10} “ 37/0 Wm. Knight. 
No corn sold. 
1624 to 25 Bought from: — 
21 Jan. 100 wheat 40/o Mr. Yates. 
4 Mar. 7o “ 40/0 H. Batchlor of 
Mundon, Essex. 
TOs ee 42/0 David M oor- 
head. 
50 A 40/o City Chamber- 
lain. 
1625 
22 Apr. 50 “ 36/o ‘iD. Jerrard. 
BG [40/0] Sold to Sir Allen 
Apsley. 
— corn Sold for £16/o0/o 
1625 to 26 None bought. 

— corm Sold for £35/o/o 

— “ &meal «  £159/16/o 

24 meal [36/8] Sold. 

1626 to 27 Bought from: — 

684 wheat 32/0 Marke Trowte. 

31 & 33/0 Marke Pearce. 

Cy 32/0 Jno. Banfield. 

oi “ 32/0 Geo, Pollard. 


Particulars of 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price sale and purchase 
1626 to 27 s.d. 
544 wheat 28/o Marke Trowte. 
None sold. 
1627 to 30 None bought or sold. 

1630 to 3r Bought from: — 
8 Mar. 24 Irish wheat 44/o Abram Freeman. 
1631 Bought from: — 
29 Apr. 30 “ ie 44/o Abram Freeman. 
6 June 42 * by? 44/0 Mr. Burlimarchy. 

raoy [37/4] Sir Rich. Deane. 
31% Kent. “ 26/8 Nich. Pordage. 
t July zgolrish *% 44/o Abram Freeman. 
To eer Om * 44/0 Abram Freeman. 
— meal Sold on markets 
for £503/11/6. 
1631 to 32 Bought from: — 
55 rye 38/o Mr. Longe. 
49 * 38/o Cap. Stiles. 
48% wheat [37/0] Bought. 
Bought from: — 
38 © 34/6 Rob. Rye of 
Faversham. 
5 yee od [27/3] Wn. Bridge. 
ra 36/0 H. Jenkin. 
pes 36/6 Nich. Pordage. 
Ce om kd 30/0 Abraham Rey. 
229i * } Sold on markets 
283 rye (at £ 451/2/7). 
20 wheat [28/o] Soldon markets. 
1632 to 33 Bought from:— 


150 Hamburg wt. 40/o  Lawr. Reade. 


28 Nov. 20} wheat 38/9 Jno. Tront. 
47 40/o Rob. Rye. 
BT ke 30/6 Jno. Tront, Jr. 
503 * 38/o Jno. Tront, Jr. 
41 ce 40/o _- Jno. Tront. 
644 “ 41/o Ely Hardyman. 
66 od 39/o Ely Hardyman. 
39 & 42/0 Marke Pearce. 
47 € 42/6 Jno. Tront, Jr. 
2 35/0 Jno. Tront, Jr. 
54g * 43/6 Rob. Ride. 
On << 41/o Ely Hardyman. 
20 “ 41/6 Nich. Pordage. 
oe 41/o Jno. Neve. 
1633 to 34 50% “ 44/o Thos. Lathum. 
I0o c] 42/0 Rob. Bell. 
ZOy an 41/o Rob. Bell. 
1634 
6 May 50 & 36/o Job Harley. 
13 June 60 - 34/0 Bought. 
Bought from: — 
xz July 144 40/o Rob. Bell. 
Tre owe 2 41/o Rob. Bell. 
17) Or < 38/o Geo. Porter. 
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Prices OF CorN, 1578-1670 (continued) 


Date Amt. in qrs. 
1634 to 35 
24 Aug. 40 wheat meal 
30 «“ 40 « “ 

TOcts1400n a 
24 Dec. 40 “ Ls 
1634-5 
24 Jan. 4o 6“ 4 
tz Mar.40 “* id 

1635 

6 May 4o “ i 
toJune 4o “ & 
23 July 40 “ 


135 Fr. wheat 
58% “ “ 
264% wheat 
553 meal 
1635 to 36 
r110$ wheat 
Here 
ro Nov. 29% 
220 
1636-37 
sJan. 884 “* 
ap BSS 
3 Feb. r12¢ 
156 “corne” 
5 Mar. 91% wheat 


« 


“« 


a 


439 meal 
100 wheat 


Particulars of 


Price sale and purchase 


sad. 
36/o 
36/0 
36/0 
36/0 


40/0 
40/0 


40/0 
40/0 
40/0 


36/o 
37/0 
35/0 
40/o 


38/o 
34/0 
36/6 
36/6 


38/o 
35/0 
35/0 
40/0 
38/6 


40/o 
35/0 


1637 to 39 No corn account. 


1639 to 40 
30 wheat 
20 
Og. 
is « 
20) me 


No corn sold. 


30/0 


28/o 
31/o 


32/0 


1640 to 41 No corn bought. 


—~ CORE 
“ 


1641 to 42 
36% wheat 


10} “ 
Io ud 
24 fine wheat 


29/0 


30/0 
33/0 
33/0 


Sold on markets. 
“ “ 


“ “a 

“ « 

“ « 

a “« 

“ “« 

“ “a 
Bought from: — 
Rob. Bell. 
Rob. Carter. 


Mr. Delabarre. 
Sold on markets. 
Bought from:— 

Geo. Johnson. 

Geo. Johnson. 

Jno. Adman. 

Ed. Egleston. 


Geo. Evans. 
Thos. Lathum. 
Rob. Rye. 
Sold on markets. 
Bought from 
Geo. Johnson. 
Sold on markets. 
Bought from 
Jno. Richard- 
son of Maid- 
stone. 


Bought from:— 
Mr. Smith, 
broker. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Bought as above 
at £128/14/6. 
Bought from 
Warden Mollish. 


Sold at £200/17/o. 


SS 8587/3/o. 
Bought from:— 
Mr. Greensheet 

of Faversham. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Mr. Besbich of 
Faversham, 


Date Amt. in qrs. 
1641 to 42 
6 wheat 
7S 
67 Kentish wht. 
ij a “ 
Io “ “ 
Ogee © £ 
87% wheat 
/XSp = 
9 “« 
None sold. 
1642 to 43 


26 Sept. 19$ wheat 
No corn sold. 


Particulars of 
Price sale and purchase 


s. d. 
Bought from:— 


33/0 Mr. Besbich of 
Faversham. 
30/0 Ditto. 
32/o Thos. Bewtye. 
30/0 Thos. Bewtye. 
32/0 Thos. Bewtye. 
30/0 Thos. Bewtye. 
29/0 Fr. Smith. 
29/6 Fr. Smith. 
30/0 Fr. Smith. 
Bought from 
34/7 Fr. Cripps. 


1643 to 46 No corn bought or sold. 


1646 to 47 
roo wheat 
No corn sold. 


Bought from 
43/0 Geof. Lee. 


1647 to 48 No corn bought. 


25 Oct.— 
17 July 196 wheat meal 


48/o Sold [on markets]. 


1648 to 52 Hiatus in records. 


1652 to53 
1262 wheat 
Io 2 
65 2 


38 sf \ 
Soe 
No corn sold. 


1653 to 54 — wheat 
“ 


Zone 


45 
No corn sold. 
1654 to 55 
200 wheat 
hp oe 
45 
No corn sold. 


“ 


“ 


Bought from:— 
Rich. Blackenstall. 
Raph Sherly. 
Raph Sherly. 


34/0 
33/0 
32/7 
32/0 
33/0 


Bought at £99/15/o- 
CC TtGs 
Bought from: — 

26/3 Warden Blackwell. 
28/0 Mr. Goodwin. 


Bought from: — 
Mr. Strange. 
[22/o] Warden Blackwell. 
{28/o] Mr. Goodwin. 


1655 to 58 No corn bought or sold. 
1658 to 59 No corn bought. 


30 wheat [meal?] 


Sold at Leaden- 
hall. 


[42/8] 


1659 to 60 No corn bought. 


20 wheat [meal?] 
50 «“ 


Sold at Leadenhall. 
Sold to Mr. 
Bobb, baker. 


51/o 


1660 to 63 Gap in records. 
1663 to 69 No corn bought or sold. 
1669 to 70 No corn bought. 


137% wheat 


22/6 Sold. 


1670 to 82 No corn bought or sold. 
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Bets) 


PRICES OF CoRN, 1579-1672 


Bought and sold by the Skinners’ Company. 

The year of these accounts is from Lady Day to Lady Day. 

The accounts are found in sundry volumes of “ Receipts & Pay- 
ments,” dated 1564-1596, 1596-1617, 1617-1646, 1646-1672 (vol. 
1672- missing), preserved in the Skinners’ Hall, London. 


Date 
1579-80 


1580-81 


1581-82 


1583 
31 Aug. 
1583-84 

4 Mar. 


1584-85 


1585 
15 Aug. 
2 
21 


rz Sept. 
Il “ 
18 “ 
20 
24 


Particulars of 


Amt. in qrs. Price 
sale and purchase 


Suan 
16% wheat (9 lots) [16/o] Sold. 
7° ri [21/04] Sold to a baker. 
65 a [2t/103] “ “ Royden, 


baker. 
Sold on markets 
for £73/17/6. 


— wheat [meal] 


“ 


I [meal?] [21/o] Sold on markets. 
re 8 [22/04] “ toa baker. 
2t “ [21/63] “ “ « 
o$+3 pks. wht. [21/4]. “ to Goodman 
Amias. 
I wheat 22/6 Sold to Ald. S. 
2g 1 [pe /ole SON ch. 
Bonde. 
25 20/o Bought. 
Oy 20/o Sold privately. 
2 anes [23/o] “ on markets. 
2 “ [23/4] “ “ “ 
I “& [23/0] “« “& “ 
4 “ [2 3/4] “ “ “ 
2 « [2 1/43] “« “ “ 
2 “ [2 2/9] “« “ “ 
es “ [24/1 4] “ “ “ 
tm “(2 lots)[24/o] “ * = 
2 a“ [22/6] “ “ “ 
I “ [21/3] “ “ “ 
I ot! Bwieal te 
5 “ [23/0] “ “ “ 
4 as [23/0] «“ “ “ 
I a“ [24/0] “ “ “ 
3 “ [23/o] “ “ “ 
3 “ [23/0] «“« « “« 
5 “ [23/o] “ “ “ 
3 “ [23/0] “ “ “ 
5 “ [22/3] “ “ “ 
3 “ [23/0] “ “ “ 
5 “ [23/o] “ «“ “ 
3 “ [23/o] “ “ “ 
4 “ [23/0] “ “ «“ 
ae RS. [23/o] “ toqueen’s 


baker. 


14 * 24/0 Sold to the Clerk. 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price Particulars of 
sale and purchase 
1585 3.id. 
I wheat 24/0 Sold to the corn 
seller of the Co. 
pay MS 24/0 Sold to the Lord 
Mayor. 
1586-87 Bought from: — 
2 May 50 Hamb’g wt. 28/o Alderman Bonde. 
2 Dec. 100 Eastland * 37/2 Rob. Snelling. 
20 rye 34/8 Roger Clark and 
Jerome Baile. 
1587-88 
8 May so “ 26/8 Wm. Cockayne. 
pepe ie che 26/8 Wm. Cockayne. 
22) ae Avia 26/8 Thos. Brainrigg. 
17(wheat]meal [30/6] Sold on markets. , 
10 wheat 30/0 & 
9 “ 20/6 “ 
37(wheat]meal [41/44] “ on markets. 
55 wheat (2lots) 40/o “ privately. 
8 wheat [40/o] “ < 
18} rye meal [33/9] “ on markets. 
r rye [34/8] “ . 
25 [26/5] “ on markets. 
of * 26/8 “ privately. 
7 July 244 “ (2 lots) 30/8 “at Bridge- 
house. 
3 1%“ 30/8 Ditto. 
to “ 24%“ (2lots) 30/8 Ditto. 
i joeeiske 20/4 Ditto. : 
13 eee Sou ie [26/8] Bought from Si 
Thos. Pullinson. 
3 Tye meal 32/o Sold on markets. 
02 « “ 34/8 “ « “ 
tA July 30/8 “ at Bridge- 
house. 
cea [25/54] Ditto. 
15 July 3 [wheat] meal [31/02] Sold on markets. 
Is “ I “ « [29/4] « « «“ 
17 “ 5 “ “ [32/63] “ “ “ 
26 “ 4 “ “ 37/4 “ “ «“ 
27 “© “20h rye 32/0 “at the Bridge- 
house. 
an 4 ne 32/o Sold privately. 
08 “« 30/2 « « 
rz Aug. of “ 26/8 oi o 
19 “ 74 “ 24/0 “ “ 


1 ‘half reddye money.” 
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Prices oF Corn, 1579-1672 (continued) 


Date 


1587-88 
o4 Tye 
27 Sept. of “ 
of “ 
3 wheat meal 


2rye 
1588-89 94 [wht.] flour 
of +1pk. “ & 


5} “« “ 
2 wheat 
I “« 
1589-90 
Ioo rye 
3 Sept. 2 wheat 
I « 
ut «“ 
I “a 
TAOcter Same 
Cy A Ce OS 
26 “ 3 “ 
6Nov.3 “ 
8 “ 4 “« 
13 “ 3 “ 
785 180) Ss 
22 “ 8 “(2lots) 
208 Saaegh 
27 “« 4 “« 
2Dec.4 “ 
7 “ 6 « 
9 «“« 9 “ 
to “ § “« 
Tay Se aes 
7 ec 2 gc 
20 ecw k panier 
Ly ey 
1589-00 
6Jan. 6 * 
8 « 4 “« 
T3250 
FA “ 5 « 
m7 © 4 & 
go, Sg S 
a & 5 & 
ey Cay 
8Feb. 7 “ 
20 TOUS 
2r “ 6 « 
14 Mar.5 “ 
20 “ is “ 
5 wheat meal 
2 « “ 
6; ¢ s 
(7 lots) 


2 wheat meal 


Amt. in qrs. 


Price Particulars of 
sale and purchase 
s. d. 

37/4 Sold privately. 

[26/8] « « 

[30/8] “ - 

{16/o] “ onmarket 
and to several of 
the Co. 

[26/8] Sold privately. 

[19/103] “ s 

[x9/to] “ e 

[22/0] : 

20/0 « 

[20/0] 

Bought from 

20/o Ald. Offley. 

[21/4] Soild. 

[24/o] “ 

(22/3) 

[22/4 eS 

[18/8] Sold [on markets?] 

{23/14] “ wd 

[23/23] “ : 

[23/23] “ 5 

[2373 7 

[23/0 3 

{23/x]  “ ty 

[23/6]ee G 

{23/3] MY 

[23/3] “ & 

[24/o]  “ . 

[24/32] “ S 

[25/32] “ = 

[23/13] “ G 

[24/34] “ - 

[25/2] = * 

[25/43] “ i 

[es/4l * « 

[25/23] “ “ 

25/3) ae 5 

[25/23] “ od 

[25/31 = 

[25/3] “ s 

es/3l . 

[25/3] “ « 

[25/3 u 

[25/3 es a 

[25/o%] “ . 

[25/3] “ i 

[25/e lees w 

Ie5/elnee £ 

26/o Sold to Ald. Slany. 

[26/o] “ “ Clark. 


[26/8] Sold privately. 
[24/o] “ iS 


Date Amt. in ars. Price Particulars of 
sale and purchase 
I59Q0-91 s. d. 
r wheat [24/0] Sold privately. 
4 mistlin {21/8] * 2 
i eae [18/9] “ 
I590 
16 Sept. [03?] rye [18/o] = 
29 rye (2lots) 18/o i! 
Gea 19/0 « privately. 
Ans 19/0 “ to a baker. 
14 “« 20/0 “ « « 
46 wheat 26/0 at = 
50 rye 18/o & - = 
50 wheat 25/0 « for queen’s 
ships. 
I5QI-02 21Tye 20/o Sold. 
Bought from:— 
100 wheat 20/0 + #Mr. Storie. 
zoo ~* 20/0 Mr. Osborn. 
1592-04 [None bought or sold?] 


1594-905 
26 June 100 wheat [26/73] Sold to 
Cockayne. 


Sold on markets. 


Thos. 


s Aug. 3 [wheat] meal 32/0 


> « 2 “ 28/4 “« « « 
Ore) eRe Eee at - 
WH A og OO i 23/28 ce cee 
9 “« a « « [28/0] « « “« 
2th ee Saple8/ol Tee ca 5 
23 « 6 “ “« [28/o] « « « 
Ae Gee rinal2S/ Of aren ee cS 
28 “« 6 “ “ [28/o] “ cd “« 
30 “« 3 ow « [28/0] “« « “ 
2Sept.7 “ St [esyor 4) = = 
a « 3 “ “« [28/0] “ « “« 
62 Soa) ee SR hl oe P 
Tas eee Sa. (30/0ly0 a i 
TO, noe aea ue a (SS/ O02 ae cami 
TOO nS. meg eA A 1 : 
or) Sigs & =) 30/4! ee a 
A yO SE sey oly areas i 
ny Sg ERAN | Meche? 5 
26 “« 2 « “ [32/6] ow “« “« 
20 « 2 “« “ [32/6] “ “ a 
6Oct. 1 & S280] aces . 
ee TB Sg 34/81, ine) ee 
1504-05 
17 Mar. — wheat 40/0 ae & 
—rye 32/0 « “« « 
1g Mar. — wheat 40/0 ee be 
1505-96 
4 Apr. — rye 32/0 pac? Z 
Svace 200 25/4 2 ‘toni: hvors: 
Cockayne. 
2 wheat 33/4 Sold privately. 
9 Apr.— 42/8 “ on markets. 
18 “ —rye 34/8 “« «& « 
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PRICES OF CORN, 1579-1672 (continued) 


Date Amt. in ars. 


1595-96 
9 May — wheat 


1} Tye-unground 32/0. “ 


13 May 1 rye 

13 “ of wheat 

Io “ zwheat 
ground 

27 “ ok wheat 


of rye-unground 


6 June 2 wheat 
20, 


2 wheat 

of rye 
I wheat ground 
24 June 3 wheat 
4o rye 


a 


5 July 
Damee 2 
23 Aug. 3 

3 Sept. z 


o% wheat 
“ meal 
“ a 


& 


13 Sept. 


25 Sept. 


Sept. 


SRR RRS HARA 
& 


2 [wheat] meal 
of wheat 
3 Tye meal 
6 “& « 
TOM 
5 
I 
2 wheat meal 
25 Nov. 1 rye 
1590-07 
12 June 4 
8 July 4 
pC) Ee} 
8 « of 
1596-97 
14 Mar. 6 wheat meal 
16 4 rye meal 


a 
a“ «a 
“ 


« 


« meal 
a“ “« 
“a “« 
a 


« 


31 2 
1 Apr.1o 
6 « 8 « “ 

ee ese arInV CONT 


1% “unground [42/8] “ 


Price Particulars of 
sale and purchase 
side 
42/8 Sold on markets. 
privately. 
32/0 “ “ 
40/0 “% “ 


42/8 Sold to accountant. 
\ Sold for £1/16/. 


[42/0] Sold to four men. 
several at 


Bridgehouse. 
[42/8] Sold to accountant. 
[34/8] “ privately. 
[42/8] “ te 
[41/83] “ [on market?] 
25/4 “to Thos. Cock- 
ayne. 

[42/8] Sold. 
[30/6] “ 
[30/6] “ 
[36/6] “ 
[40/o] “ 
{38/8] “ 
[27/6] Sold to accountaxt. 
[37/4] 
[40/o] 
{40/o] 

4o/o Sold. 

ayo © 

32/8 
[s5/olin” * 
[35/o] “ to accountant. 
[28/o] * 
x27 
[20/10}] “ 
[22/73] “ 
[24/o] “ 

28/o i 
[24/o] “ 
[25/o] “ 
26/7) 
[22/10] “ 
[28/o?] “ 


42/8 Sold on markets. 
[38/103] * “ G 
[30/4] 2 
[23/5 en : 
“ 7 


[38/4] “ 
[37/o] “ privately. 
[38/84] “ 
[38/0] “ 
[q1/o] “ 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price Particulars of 
sale and purchase 
1597-98 S)da 
rr Apr. 6 rye in meal [38/102] Sold at Bridge- 
house. 
z2 “ x5 “ incorn 41/o Sold to W. W. of 
Reading. 
TAN a2 mich 40/o Sold. 
15 Om unmeal [38/4] “ on markets. 
18 “ 43 wheat 47/6 cars & 
20 “ 2ryeincorm — tot ad tS 
Big 1 sere |e GE 
fax]/“" 45) Ssinicorn= "47/0 “ privately. 
pip TS ep LS saute [38/54] “ on markets. 
x “ incom [41/o] “ toawidowat 
Kingston. 
o} “ [42/0] Sold privately. 
27 Apr. 7 “ meal 1337/7] “ on markets. 
20 gieten 7 an 138/747 
6May1to* * [38/o) cca & 
OF mere [41/o] * privately. 
One a Oneemeal [27/10] “ 
TI ee Sa [38/o] “ 
Tie Seas 42/8 “privately. 
12 May 1 “ incor [40/o] “ 
13 “ I « “ au [41/o] “ 
Pe RE DF Biviceth iteyfel| 2 
De eae ssi 
ean OS Gey OF roses REY 
Se OS layfell 
ro “ 7 meal [37/14] “ 
17 “ gryemeal [36/73] “ 
2a Oa tee ae [34/o]  * 
Zee | Ws6/x) ae 
23yyune to) [30/o] “ 
13 “ [37/8] “ 
5 wheat 46/o Bought. 
166 rye 35/0 
93% “ 32/0 se 
1597-098 


170 [wheat] meal [37/93] Sold on markets. 


1143“ Corne ” [wheat] [30/10$] “ to several. 
15 Mar. 5 “ corne ” 33/0 § 
vi 7 30/ Ommmne 
ney RE 2 § 32/0 f 
ay Nk tS 33/0 in 
1598-09 
23 anes ee 30/ Ome 
2 * 36/o < 
2 36/o G 
12 Apr. 5 « 34/0 < 
3 “(2lots) 35/0 * 
Wane 34/O me 
13 Apr.10 « 34/0 « 
TA) eke LOR tbo 32/0 CG 
19 “ of “« 32/0 “. 
oy SG € 32/0 s 
20 cae COts Nee 32/0 (3 
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Prices OF CoRN, 1579-1672 (continued) 


Date Amt. in qrs. 
1598-99 
3 May o}% “corne” 
18 May of 6 
200s Os 
Fro Ky? 2 
30 “ I “ 
2June 13% “ 
2 “ 48 “ [wheat] 
40 “ “« 
3 « “ 
6 “« 
304 Senate 
1599-1600 


16 May 5 wheat meal 
“ 


“ 


23 8 


28 “ 3t « “« 
30 “ 154 “ a“ 
ey ae : 
2June 23 “ G 
6.) Se toote& « 
6 “ 2 “ “ 
13 “ 15 “ “ 
20 “ 25 “ “ 
27 So t20 ¢ 
30 “ 5 “« “ 
1600-01 

4]July 20 “* ks 
Ti 6 20) 4 « 


28 « BG « 
TATE See s 
ey © 2? rye meal 

13 “« 7 “« “ 

oa 5 wheat meal 

19 “  odrye 

to “  o3 wheat 

22 5 wheat meal 

bey NE ee ay 

29 “ 5 wheat 

29° 7 Tye 
5 Sept. 5 wheat 
5 “ 3 rye meal 

to Dec. o} wheat 
of ¢ 

1600-01 


6 Feb. 1 wheat meal 
6 “ 2ryeincorn 
o% wheat 
I rye in corn 
1601-02 
49 wheat 
2 “« 
of & 
of rye 


13“ meal 


Price Particulars of 
sale and purchase 
s. d. 
[32/0] Sold. 
[32/o] “ 
[32/0] 7 
42/8 3 
32 /o “ 
30/0 & 
43/8 “to white bakers. 
43/8 « « dyers. 
43/8 « — & wax-chand- 
lers. 
43/8 « & fruiterers. 
[s7/czlen 
40/0 « on markets. 
40/o « « “ 
“ “ “ 


37/4 
36/0 “ “« « 


44/o “ toa baker. 
36/o « © grocers. 
33/4 “ on markets. 
33/4 “to a baker. 
33/4“ [on markets]. 
36/4 8 
33/409 5 s 
33/4 * © 
[31/2] “ on markets. 
Eguifeps| SS s 
eeeorl|, : 
32/0 “« “ “« 
32/0 “ “ “« 


{23/63] “ & = 
Sold on markets for 
£15/17/r0. 
Sold privately for 
£1/3/o. 
Sold privately for 
£11/10/o. 
Sold privately for 
£14/15/r11. 
Sold for 
£13/5/o. 
Sold. 
“ 


[26/8] 
[26/8] 


\ Sold for 
£3/13/4. 

{26/8] Sold. 

[2x/4]  “ 


26/o Sold privately. 
26/o CS « 

26/o & « 

20/0 * « 

24/o “ on markets. 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price Particulars of 
sale and purchase 
1601-02 sid. 
ti rye meal 20/o Sold on markets. 
zz * “« 20/0 “« “« « 
1602-03 
2 Apr. 41§ * 20/o Bought. 
30 wheat 30/0 “from Rob. 
Easton of Faver- 
sham. 
Ir te 28/o _— Ditto. 
5 wheat meal 24/o Sold on markets. 
1603-04 Bought from 
9 wheat 24/6 Jno. Parkes of 
Henley. 
30% “ 24/o Bought. 
or © 22/0 5 
4 “ 22/0 vd 
463 “ 24/0 x 
TOMES 24/6 a3 
ro “* 22/0 = 
1604-05 20“ 29/0 « 
gop 29/0 ed 
i aa 30/0 ? 
20 * 32/0 A 
FOS seas 25/o Sold 
43 rye 16/o = 
1605-06 2 wheat 20/0 ‘3 
1606-07 20 [28/o] “ 
1607-08 1 “ meal 44/o “ on markets. 
24% S440) “ [on markets]. 
3 “« « 44/0 « “ 
1607 
17 June 2rye 34/8 3 = 
2 wheat meal 44/0 oe ig 
22 June 2rye «34/8 Me o 
25 “ rwheat “ 44/o “ on markets. 
rrye [meal] 32/0 = 
27 June 2 “ meal 32/o Sold. 
roo rye 29/0 Bought. 
1608-09 Bought from 
200 wheat 44/o Thos. Franklyn. 


Ovaeos aa Sold on markets for 

gofzrye “ £324/16/5. 

1610-11 126% wheat [22/103] Sold (all Co. had). 

1611-12 No account found. ; 

1612-13 35 wheat [34/0] Bought from Mr. 
Ball. 


Soe [34/0] Sold to a baker. 
Py 35/6 Bought from G. 
Bland. 
1613-1410“ 37/6 Bought. 
5a 34/0 . 
TOO mn 36/o ‘ 
17 Sept.— 
25 Mar.71§ “ meal 36/o Sold on markets. 
1614-15 go 6 {27/o] Bought from Jno. 


Willingson. 
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PRICES OF CoRN, 1579-1672 (continued) 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


s. d. 
54 wheat meal [38/44] Sold on markets. 
1615-19 No account found. 
1619-20 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price 


1614-15 


Bought from: — 


484 wheat [20/o] Mr. Henrys. 
4r C {18/o] Mr. Saunders. 
374 [r7/113] Mr. Saunders. 
o% wheat meal [24/0] Sold on markets. 
of “ “ [24/0] Cie a “ 
of “ “ [22/o] “ “« “« 
of “« [20/0] “« “ « 
oO keynes) £ 
1620-21 3 - — Sold. 
1621-2216 “ [meal?]21/4 Sold [on markets?] 
I4 “ “ 24/0 “ “& 
5 «“« “« 26/8 “«“ “ 
4 “ “ 32/0 “ « 
Zou « 22/0 Sold. 
5. i230. eee 
1622-23 Bought from: — 
200 @ « 46/o — W. Grimward. 
cioon Ww « 48/0 Wm. Cockayne. 
20 rye [33/6] Mr. Stile. 
90 wheat 46/4 The Lord Mayor. 
ro * {45/o] Rich. Whitlock. 
To: < [43/0] SoldtoRob.Horne. 
ei — “ Thos. Aslett. 
20 * — « Jno. Farrar. 
123 rye —_— 


484 wht. meal (5 lots) 40/o Sold on markets. 
“ 


30% “ (5 “ ) 42/8 « “ “ 
30 “« « (5 “ ) 45/4 “ “ “ 

6 “ “ (x lot) 48/0 “ “ “ 
eee mn CLOTS) 7/7 ees 
46 “ “ (x lot) 44/0 “ “ “ 
22% “ “ (x “ ) 42/8 “ “« “« 
1 2t “ “ (x “ ) 44/0 “ “ “« 

ro rye 32/o Sold. 

1623-24 Bought from: — 
20 wheat 36/o Thos. Stiles. 
yoy 36/o M. Cradock. 
ok wheat meal 32/o Sold [on markets?] 

(ress £5 40/6 “ on markets. 
4 “ “ 36/o “ “ “ 
4 “ “ 34/8 “ “ «“ 
204 “ « 
(2 lots) 32/o eg # 

1624-25 
4o Kentish wt. 37/o Bought. 

50 Scottish “ 42/0 < 
soFrench “ 40/o & 


42% “ Old East Countrie wheat ” On hand. 

1625-26 1234 wheat Sold. 

1626-27 38% Lincolnshire wheat 26/o Bought. 
80 Norfolk wt. 32/o « 


603 Kentish “ 32/0 = 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price Particulars of 
sale and purchase 
1626-27 Sd. 
3 wheat {21/22] Sold. 


t old “corne” [26/o] “ 


ofnew “ [t3/ol 
1627-28 Sold to 
too “‘ Corne”’ [wheat] [24/o] Mr. Clifton the 
baker. 
I wheat {25/o] Sold. 


1628-29 None bought or sold. 
1629-30 1 wheat meal 48/o Sold at Queenhithe. 


2 “ “ 42/8 CPG: “ 
2 “ “ 40/0 “« « “« 
of “corne” 36/8 Sold. 
of ¢ 36/8 & 
1630-31 Bought from 
1o2 Irish wheat 44/o Mr. Barlemooke. 
24 wheat and mistlin [45/9] Bought. 
8 rye [42/0] ia 
23 Aug.— 


2z July 168 “‘ corne ” [wheat] [46/23] 
Sold [on markets]. 


1631-32 Bought from 

504 Danzig rye 38/o Mr. Highlord. 
20 wheat 40/o Bought. 
19 38/o i 
852 (2 lots)36/o e 
13 hee 34/0 os 
203 “ 37/0 © 
ton. Be 32/0 Me 
4% [wheat] meal 40/o Sold. 
Shae e300" |S 

5 rye aye. 

6 “ meal 34/8 < 
154“ “ (3 lots) 32/0 Sold. 
143 “ “ (4 lots) 26/8 Sold. 
og rye [30/8] . 


“ 


of [wht.] meal [29/4] 
2orye & wheat 24/0 
3 rye and wheat meal 26/8 


2 “ “ “ “ 32/0 “« 
5 rye [22/0] s 

143 Irish wht. 34/0 

16 wheat 26/o & 

o} rye and wheat meal 26/8 & 
“ 


1 Irish wheat 32/o 


1632 Bought from:— 
20 Dec. 41 wheat 40/o R. A. of Faversham. 
1632-33 
to Jan. 252 “ 30/o A.R. * G 
Rey GG 41/o R.R. * “ 
22 Feb. 82 “ AO OuRe Rens C 
cy Gh oy 40/6 W.T. * Ws 
22 Mar.s50 “ 35/o Mr. Brand. 

284 [wht.] meal 36/o Sold. 
oe a2 e 
gy SS Reyey  e 
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Prices oF Corn, 1579-1672 (continued) 


i i i Date Amt. in qrs. Price Particulars of 
Le eae ee as PA Ree : sale and purchase 
1633-34 s.d. 1641-42 s. d. 
Bought from:— Bought from:— 
roo wheat 40/o Mr. Johnson. 664 wheat 30/o Mr. Backensales. 
Tol 41/o Mr. Johnson. 1642-43 91 sd 32/6 Mr. Claye. 
B0lea 42/0 Mr. Gough. 1643-47 None bought or sold. 
(ey 42/0 Mr. Bell. 1647-48 251 wheat — Sold to Mr. Fludd. 
104} [wht.] meal 36/o Sold. 1648-49 Sold by 
Oh] a « 40/0 had 30 wht. [meal] [45/104] Beadleon markets. 
1634-35 1649-50 5 “ “ [48/0] = : < 
108“ « 40/fo « 1650-51 87 + 3 pks. [wheat] meal [68/5] Sold to 
23% “ « 32/0 GO Thos. Woodall, granary keeper. 
1635-36 1651-52 13 wheat 40/o Sold. 
8 Feb.101} wheat 41/o Bought. 1652-54 No account found. 
12 Mar. 463 “ 37/3 c 1654-55 
1635-36 27 Apr. 33 wheat 28/o Bought. 
151% [wht.] meal 40/o Sold. 22. * 26/0 ie 
Py ts ca0/'5 s 14 May 494 “ 26/0 ne 
1030-3 /7a02 men er 0. 72 « 26/0 . 

43 - « 40/0 12Junerr “ 24/0 i 

sty = «45/4 < 1655-58 None bought or sold. 

TO, 5 «36/0 (3 1658-59 10 [wheat] meal — Sold on markets. 
1637-38 Account missing. 1659-6020 “ 5 = © market; 
1638-39 95 wheat 28/3 Bought. 1660-61 None sold or bought. 

asiyey 31/0 ‘ 1661-62 

1 [wheat] meal 36/o Sold. 11 Feb. & fol. 90 [wheat] meal Sold on market. 

oy 2930/0.mne mye ot Gey “ Given to poor of Co. 


1639-40 823 ‘‘corne” 26/6 Sold to Mr. Van 1662-71 None bought or sold. 
Hoegard & Mr. Luce. | 1671-72 No account found. 
1640-41 None bought or sold. 


PRICES OF VARIOUS KINDS OF GRAIN, 


Bought by “ John Tayler of London Bruer.”’ 
1582-88 
The dates given here are not always those of purchase, but rather 
when the purchase was entered in the account. The time elapsing 
between the purchase and the entry was, however, not great. 


The source of these prices is A Brewers Account Book, R.O., K.R. 
Customs, 522/16. 


Year Date Amt. in qrs. Price Year Date Amt. in.qrs. Price 
s. d. Sidi 
1582 4 Oct. 60 best — 6/4. | 1582-83 21 Jan. 20 wheat 20/6. 
48 56 berecorn 9/Io. 25 eae 52 malt 14/o. 
pag ty 12 wheat 17/o. Hy 35 berecorn 9/6. 
DA 6: * 16/o. ae > 40 malt 14/8. 
gO. BAC th 18/o. ey soa 13/6. 
[5] Dec. 29 malt 14/0. oy ho Se [13/6] 
yo © 2% wheat 19/o. ry O line {13/6] 
no ye 18/o. 1Feb. 29 “* [9/93] 
rR 4 y 21/o. (jee te Sree 14/o. 
ce 12 s [x7/o] GY 50.) * 12/8. 
pen US 40 berecorn 9/0. 68 7 wheat 18/o. 


PrIcES oF Various Kinps oF GRAIN, 1582-88 (continued) 


Year 


1583 


Date 


11 Feb. 


18 


30 


7 Sept. 


20 
ai 


8 Oct. 


12 
16 
16 
26 
28 


8 Nov. 


I2 
I2 
12 
12 


“ 


“ 


« 


a“ 


Amt. in qrs. 


54 wheat 
16 malt 
49 berecorn 
99 malt 
200 eo 
5 “ 
5 wheat 
4 malt 
6% meal 
20 wheat 
x08 berecorn 
Io wheat 
5 « 
5 « 
20 berecorn 
82% wheat 
13 es 
rs malt 
6 “ 
5 meal 
8 wheat 
5) meal 
40 malt. 
3 wheat 
20 malt 
5 wheat 
49% malt 
Mey 
19% 
49% 
ro wheat 
20 malt 
5 [berecorn] 
75 malt 
5 berecorn 
5 new berecorn 
12 malt 
5 new berecorn 
5 “ “ 
102 malt 
4o [malt] 
4o malt 
TS te 
8 berecorn 


«& 


“& 


o7+ 1 pk. meal 


6 malt 

33 berecorn 

r00 malt 

9 “ 

27 berecorn 
6 malt 

55 berecorn 
62 malt 
2 wheat 
7 « 


Tah 
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Price 
s.d. 
19/6. 
14/0. 
9/6. 
14/o. 
13/8. 
12/4. 
17/0. 
12/6. 
19/6. 
18/o. 
0/4. 
18/o. 
1s5/o. 
12/6. 
0/6. 
19/o. 
18/o. 
14/6. 
12/o. 
[18/8] 
18/o. 
18/o. 
12/8. 


16/o. . 


13/0. 
16/6. 
12/4 
13/4. 
13/6. 
12/4. 
[16/4]. 
13/8. 


9/10. 


13/0. 
10/o. 
10/t. 
12/7. 
10/T. 
I0/I. 
13/4. 
13/4 
14/o. 
13/4. 
10/o. 
17/o. 
10/6. 

9/o. 
12/6. 
13/0. 

8/8. 
10/6. 

9/o. 
12/6. 
16/6. 
18/8. 
12/6. 


Year 


1583 


1583-84 


1584 


Date 


12 Nov. 
43 
i ot 
Tees 
I3e 
ose 
25 


23 
22 Mar. 
25.5 
27 
3 Apr. 
3 “ 

8 “« 

8 May 
9 “ 
25 


« 


“ 


Amt. in qrs. 


5 wheat 
6 “« 
roo berecorn 
roo “‘ wotes ” 
9% wheat 
31 malt 
7 wheat 
40% “ 
57% berecorn 
28 malt 
go © 
30 
20 
9 wheat 
22) us 
34 malt 
16 berecorm 
56 malt 
TO1 ies 
40 berecorn 
15 malt 
7 « 
50 berecorn 
34 malt 
29 berecorn 
39 wheat 
25% oa 
252 malt 
22 
42 
22 
20 
20 
40 
113 
20 
44 berecorn 
27 oats 
15% musty wheat 
6 wheat 
12 malt 
o% wheat 
ftey te 
TOM 
45 berecorn 
22 malt 
6 wheat 
34 berecorn 
27 oats 
7 malt 
25H 
5 wheat 
53 malt 
20 wheat 
r “ mastan ” 
20 malt 
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Price 
s.d. 
16/8. 
16/o. 
9/10. 
6/tr0. 
16/o. 
12/7. 
17/6. 
16/6. 
9/0. 
13/o. 
12/6. 
14/6. 
12/o. 
16/o. 
16/o. 
12/r. 
0/4. 
12/o. 
14/o. 
9/6. 
12/4. 
13/6. 
9/0. 
11/10. 
9/o. 
15/o. 
15/o. 
12/6. 
12/t. 
13/0. 
12/o. 
12/o. 
[13/8] 
14/o. 
14/o. 
13/8. 
9/2. 
8/6. 
16/6. 
15/o. 
12/o. 
16/o. 
14/6. 
15/6. 
9/0. 
12/4. 
15/6. 
9/6. 
6/8. 
11/4. 
[11/23] 
15/o. 
12/4. 
17/0. 
11/o. 
12/6, 
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Prices oF Various Kinps oF GRAIN, 1582-88 (continued) 


Year 


1584-85 


1585 


1585-86 


1586 


Date 
24 Nov. 
30 “ 
30 “ 
to Dec 
TO! an 
15 “ 

T Ogee 
Tom 
17 “ 
iy Bb athey 
bal 
12 Jan. 
To), 
ore 
2 Feb 
3 «“ 
3 cs 
5 a“ 
fo) “ 
9 “« 
12 
13 
20 “ 
5 Mar. 
nkoy oe 
Taos 
ro. -* 
ee 
5 Apr. 
7 “ 
my 
16) 6 
a1 © 
20m 
19 May 
20. * 
3 Aug. 
5 « 
5 “ 
15 «“ 
7 Nov. 
9 « 
by) 7 
20m 
ge © 
4 Dec. 
nom S 
rey 
200 
ean 
8 Jan. 
ea Bed 
3 Feb. 
5 “ 
29 Mar. 
27 Apr. 


Amt. in qrs. 


to wheat 

I2 “ 

24 malt 
16 wheat 
7 malt 
20% wheat 
7 “ 

8 “« 
tof “ 
118 malt 

Sar SS 

13 

17 wheat 
40 malt 
ro! © 

Io 

8 wheat 
9 “ 
Shes 

21 “ 

200 berecorn 
ro malt 
xr wheat 

25% berecorn 

4o malt 

10} wheat 

36 oats 

31 malt 

6 wheat 
43 “ 
ot berecorn 
35% wheat 

53 meal 

6 wheat 
tie 
17 musty wheat 
40 malt 
14 
14 
20 
20 
19 
19 berecorn 
Io malt 
7 < 
60 “ 

0% wheat 
42 malt 
O20 

5 wheat 

9 “ 

6 « 

40 malt 

2 wheat 

5$ meal 
48 malt 


« 


RRS RIS 


Price 
sds 


17/0. 
15/o. 
13/4. 
15/o. 
11/4. 
15/o. 
14/6. 
15/o. 
17/o. 
13/4. 
13/4. 
Ir/o. 
15/6. 
13/0. 
12/4. 
13/6. 
16/o. 
16/o. 
16/o. 
16/6. 
10/o. 
13/0. 
17/o. 

0/6. 
12/o. 
16/8. 

8/o. 
12/o. 
17/o. 
17/o. 
I0/o. 
16/6. 
17/o. 
17/o. 
16/o. 
17/6. 
16/4. 
14/8. 
14/o. 
I5/o. 
20/4. 
18/o. 
Io/o. 
16/o. 
16/o. 
17/o. 
24/0. 
16/o. 
16/o. 
22/0. 
22/0. 
22/0. 
RS 


[26/8]. 


20/0. 
14/o. 


Year 


1586-87 


1587 


Date 
27 Apr. 
18 May 
i es 
Pou 
20 June 
OT a 

6 Aug. 
Tes 
ity Ae mad 
25, = 
26. * 
25 = 
ro Sept 
be ad 
ro 
19 Oct. 
25 = 
29 8& 
Sree 

2 Nov. 

"7 “ 

7 “« 

7 “ 
vr “ 
17 Jan. 

hci 
Cs ees 

7 Feb. 
ro" «© 
76. * 
Lhe 
zy * 
28 Mar. 
2005 

2 Apr 
27 “ 
29 * 
16 June 
SH ie! 
az * 

7 July 

5 Aug 

8 Sept 
1s 
rr Oct 
os ea be 
rose 
Bag Bs 
23 iS 

3 Nov 

3 “ 

9 “ 
1, fa 
28 * 
29 * 

Dec 


Amt. in qrs. Price 
8... 
5 wheat 24/0. 
I04 malt 16/o. 
120,- « 16/4. 
foe) td 17/o. 
20 malt from the west 17/To. 
20 malt 18/4. 
safe WA? 18/8. 
Bp ot 18/6. 
a 19/0. 
26 =«* 15/o. 
26, © 17/8. 
5. * 15/6. 
i 16/8. 
Sad 17/8. 
ee 18/o. 
Aes 19/o. 
20 * 18/4. 
22 © 18/9. 
Some 18/o. 
20. * 18/4. 
= SF 17/6. 
I wheat 42/0. 
6 malt 18/6. 
Fe 19/0. 
20 =* 22/6. 
CYey 22/0. 
oe 22/0. 
To. BS 20/10. 
20 [malt] 21/o. 
4% wheat 40/0. 
0} malt 20/8. 
7a 22/0. 
Go * 20/0. 
ye 20/o. 
Ioo oats 11/o. 
20 malt 24/4. 
5% berecorn 14/o. 
§0 oats 11/o. 
30 malt 26/o. 
a2 * 24/6. 
ao, % 26/0. 
5 wheat 23/4. 
es 20/0. 
20 malt 19/6. 
20, * 18/o. 
13) es 15/6. 
x2. —¢ 14/8. 
6 wheat 19/6. 
6.2 17/6. i 
20 malt 12/6. 
Ir wheat 17/o. 
ayo 17/6. 
8 malt 13/8. 
6 wheat 17/0. 
9 malt 13/6. 
17 (malt] 14/o. 


Prices OF Various KInps oF 


APPENDIX E 


‘Year Date Amt. in qrs. Price 
s.d. 

1 Dec. 60 [malt] 13/8. 

Tae Se OY 13/6. 

1587-88 12 Jan. 3 wheat 17/0. 
ctor ey © 16/8. 

ay 132 malt 13/0. 

19 Feb. Io wheat 16/4. 

18 Mar. One 16/2. 
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GRAIN, 1582-88 (continued) 


Year Date Amt. in qrs. Price 

sade 

18 Mar 3 wheat 16/2. 

1588 26 “ Sane 16/o. 
4 Apr 40 [malt] 12/10. 

498 Cae 12/6. 

(ji 10 malt [12/0] 

ae wa meets 11/8. 

14 May 113 wheat 15s/o. 


PRICES OF CorN, 1580-1643 


Bought and sold by the Drapers’ Company. 
The year is usually from Mich. to Mich. 
Manuscripts in Drapers’ Hall, called Renters Accounts (unbound). 


Particulars of 


Date Amt.ingqrs. Price sale and purchase 
1580 to 81 s.d. Bought from: 
Mar. 19% wheat 22/0 Pluckley man, 
Kent. 
“25 “(very good)22/6 Faversham 
man, Kent. 
ey S 23/9 Kent man (bare 
measure). 
S26. ae G3 22/6 Sittingbourne 
man, Kent. 
to-17 Apr. 
7 wheat (less a pk.) 26/8 Sold on markets. 
24 Apr. 
Io “ “« & & [26/53] « « “ 
1 May 
5 “ (tS {4 [es/x I 3] “ “ “ 
8 May 8 wheat [26/sti = * < 
22 “& rp & [26/s] “ « «“ 
20 3 6 “ [26/04] “ « « 
2jJune 6 “ 25/o Bought from a 
Sittingbourne 
man, Kent. 
ise 6e AS [26/24] Sold on markets. 
12 “ 5 “« [26/33] “ “ “ 
20-27 « 64 “ [25/s] « « « 
3July 4 « 24/0 « « « 
to 5 “ 24/0 & « “ 
1 & 3 « 24/0 « “ « 
24 “ 4 “« 26/0 “ “ “ 
31 & 5p & 26/0 « & « 
9-14 Aug.7 “ 24/0 «“ “ “ 
21 « 3 “ 24/0 « « “ 
Ag. O GG [23/752 ee i 
4Sept. 2 “ (“best 
wheat of all’’)[24/o] “ * & 
Sold to: 
{Sept.] 1 wheat [24/0] _ the Lord Mayor. 


Date Amt. in qrs. 
1580 to 81 
[Sept.] 1 wheat 
“ 3 “ 
“« 2 “« 
« 17 « 
1581 to 82 
Jan.1s0 “ 
«“ IS “« 
(Jan.l45 “ 

2 Apr. 2 Norf. meal 
12 July 2 wheat meal 
I4 “ 4 “ “ 
17 “ 4 “ “ 
23 “ 5 “ “« 
30 “ 13 a « 

6Aug. 9 * € 
13 “ 8 “ “« 
20 « 7 “« “« 
27 “« 5 “ “« 

414 wheat 
20 i 
20 “(4 lots) 
Io £ 
5 “ 
B “ 
9 “(2 lots) 
34 “ 
1582 to 83 
18 Feb. 120 wheat ! 
80h“ 


1 21 qrs. to the score. 


Price 


s. d. 
{25/o] 
25/0 
25/0 
24/0 


20/0 
22/0 


21/o 


{24/o] 
25/4 
25/4 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
22/6 
25/0 
25/0 
25/0 
24/8 
25/0 
23/0 
23/6 


20/0 
21/10 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 
Sold to: 

an Alderman. 

Mr. W. 

wardens. 

a baker, 

did fall.” 


¢ 


* price 


Bought from a 
Sussex man. 

Came in same 
ship. 

Bought from 
master of Yarm. 
ship. 


Sold on markets. 
« “« “ 


« “« “& 
“ “ “ 
“« « “ 
“« “ « 
“ “ « 
“ “ “ 
« “ « 
“ “ “ 


Sold privately. 

Sold to a baker. 

Sold privately. 
“ 


“ 


Bought from: 
Two men. 
Ditto. 
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oF CorN, 1580-1643 (continued) 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


A man of Hen- 
ley. 
Ditto. 
Sold to: 
A draper. 
Ditto. 
An alderman. 
Bought from: 
J. K. of Henley. 
Quinby of Sus- 
sex. 
Ditto. 
Goodwin of Hen- 
ley. 
T. Wheeler of 
Henley. 


Bought from: 


PRICES 
Date Amt.ingrs. Price 
1582 to 83 s.d. 
30% wheat 20/0 
7a 20/0 
30 Aug. 120 “ 24/0 
pYoy ote 22/0 
[Aug:| ier mes 22/0 
“as JS. 18/o 
TOst mc 19/6 
TON 19/0 
(ye td 17/8 
rie 8 Se 17/0 

1583 to 84 

22 Feb. None sold. Exchanged for next year’s 
supply. 

1584 to 85 

35% wheat 21/6 


12 June-6 Aug. 
3% wheat meal 22/0 


4 “ « 23/0 
of 6 «24/0 
B July 940" nea S/O 
rp were 30 «24/0 
9 “ s5,and 3 pks., 8 
lbs. wheat meal 22/8 
19 “ 7 wheat meal 23/o 
2 ah nS s A LEY Ke) 
20 Le * “21/6 
20 “ of “ « 24/0 
eet TS 5y6) 22/0 
3 Aug. 4 “ 22/6 
Bo 4 emeall23/8 
he S23) s 23/0 
PRE tp BK: 22/0 
Ufo PO a 23/0 
5 meal 24/0 
I & « 24/0 


Man of Faver- 
sham. 


Sold to the Lord 
Mayor. 
at Queen- 
hithe. 
to a miller. 
on market 
“by great.” 
on market 
“by retale.”’ 


« 


« 


« 


“ 


on market. 
«  * markets. 
“ « a“ 
“by great.” 
Sold to: 
Fintche of 
Wansworth. 
Wardens for 
their dinner. 
A baker. 
Ditto. 
Sold on markets. 
Sold to: 
Newgate man. 
A baker. 
Detford man. 


Sold on markets. 
“ “ «“ 


Date Amt. inqrs. Price 
1584 to 85 Sud. 
28 Aug. 7 wheat meal 26/8 
286 Sas 3 24/0 
BOrme exo) be 24/0 
Sou cenxO) | ok 24/6 

4 Sept. 7 “ meal 24/o 
6 Ee ee = “ 24/0 
(tea Ee) be? 24/0 
Io-12 “ Io «meal 24/0 
23-26 “ 10 & *'_ 24/0, 
23-26% 4 a E “24/6 
27-30“ 10 * - (24/0 
1585 to 86 

7 Oct. § = S240 

12-21 “ 25 & =~ 24/0 
25 nue A 3 24/0 
to Nov. 5 “ meal 24/0 
Lan) Soares ae 24/0 
py MES eS = 24/0 
14 * 6 wheat (6 lots) 24/o 
28 Nov.- 
rr Jan. 55 wheat meal 
(xx lots) 26/81 
16 Jan.— 
13 Sept. r10 wheat meal 
(22 lots) 32/0 
30 Apr. 100 wheat 20/0 
(Aug. or 
Sept.] of “ [26/8] 
Aug. 1 “meal 26/8 
Io ‘S 26/8 
I # 26/8 
1586 to 87 
30 Tye 34/6 
Apr.-July 92 rye meal 33/0 
May 83 rye 26/8 


1 “6 d. per qr. overmeasure.” 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


Sold at Queen- 

hithe. 

Sold to a “‘meale- 
man ”’ of Strat- 
ford. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Sold on markets 
“ by retaile.” 
Ditto. 

Sold to a baker of 
Southwark. 

Sold on markets 
by retail. 

Ditto. 

Sold to mealman 
of Patney. 

Sold on markets 
by retail. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Sold to Sir Thos. 
Cesill. 

Sold on markets 
by retail. 

Sold sto msic ie 
Pullyson. 

Sold to a draper- 
« privately. 


Sold on markets. 


“ “& « 


Bought from man 
of Cockham, 
Sussex. 


Sold to a draper. 
«© the ward- 
ens for dinner. 

Sold to Sir T. 
Pullyson. 

Sold privately. 


Bought from R. 
Clark, merchant 
Sold on markets. 
Bought from: 
A merchant. 


PRICES 
Date Amt. inqrs. Price 
1586 to 87 s. d. 
May 87 rye 26/8 
20 ee COR ae 26/8 
yey Gh 26/8 
Bees tara 26/8 
27 June 55 “ 26/8 
3 July 243 “ 20/4 
oe oe Lomas 20/4 
Ir 20, 29/4 
rele ee 9 pe 30/8 
Tite, 26/8 
19 and 
3rJuly 20 “ 32/0 
{July— 
Sept.]3 * 26/8 
pot aga 26/8 
ee Seipe 26/8 
1588 to 89 
{Mich—Apr.] 3 wheat 20/0 
2 wheat 20/0 
¢ Tas 20/0 
td ee 18/6 
2Apr. 40 “ at/o 
sojJune 76 “* 2t/o 
[June] 3 * 21/o 
a 5 ie 20/0 
1589 to 90 
{June-June] ! 100 rye 20/0 
17 Sept. 5 wheat 24/0 


8 Oct. 4 


17 “ “ 


“ 


5-22 Nov. 


20 wheat [meal] 


30 Nov.- 


Te Decesh a 


7 meal 
3 * [meal] 
5 “ 
S 


“« 


[meal] 24/0 


APPENDIX E 


OF CoRN, 1580-1643 (continued) 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


- Two merchants. 
Soldtoa mealman. 
of Stratford. 
Sold out of a 
lighter at Bil- 
lingsgate. 
Sold to two meal- 
men. 
Bought from Sir 
T. Pullyson. 
Sold at the 
Bridgehouse. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Sold. 
« 


Sold to a warden. 


« at the 
Bridgehouse. 
Sto asin. 
Pullyson. 
Sold to a draper. 


Fae eee vo hite 
baker. 

Sold privately. 
« 


« 


« “ 
« to a baker. 
« © Wm.Gar- 


waye, Rob. Sad- 
deler ‘‘ & Com- 
pany.” 

Sold to a baker. 
«  “ Wardens 
of Livery for a 
great dinner. 


Bought. 
Sold on markets. 
« privately. 


[24/74] Sold. 


24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 


25/4 


“ {fon markets]. 
“ “ 


“« “ 


Sold [on markets]. 


“ “ 


Date Ant. in qrs. 
1589-90 
Dec. 1 wheat [meal] 
(ground) 
31 Dec.— 
8 Jan. 15 wheat [meal] 
22 Jan— 
28 Feb. 4o “* &. 
Feb. 4 wheat 
15 Mar. 15 wheat mea! 
ve “ “« 
3 Mar— 
14 June 25 “ < 
74 « “ 
I 4 « “ 
toJune75 “ 
6% corn 
2 wheat 


20 June 964 rye 


75 wheat 
I rye 

I “« 

I 

of * 


“ 


1593-04 so wheat 


ihe GS 
I “« 
4 “ 
Gey 
5 “« 
245 
1594-05? 
July and 
Aug. 30 [wheat meal] 
Sept. and 
Octai22) « 
Oct. and 


Nov. 48 * S 
15 Dec. 50 wheat 
Dec. and 

Jan. 30 rye [meal] 


roo wheat 
“ 


7 Jan. 


“ 


9 116 
23 50 rye 


1 Midsummer to midsummer. 
2 Apparently account runs from July to: July. 


Price 
s. d. 


22/0 
26/8 


26/8 
24/o 
26/8 
25/0 


26/8 
24/0 
25/0 
26/8 


24/0 
24/0 
18/o 


26/8 
20/0 


18/o 
18/o 
18/o 


24/0 


24/0 
28/o 
24/0 
28/0 
30/0 
29/0 


[30/0] 
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Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


Sold on markets. 


“« “« 


“ “ 


privately. 
on markets. 
privately. 


on markets. 

privately. 

to clerk, etc. 
« to baker 
(London). 

Sold to members 
of Co. 

Sold for wardens’ 
dinner. 

Sold to London 
baker. 
Ditto. 

Sold to Sir T. 
Pullyson. 

Sold privately. 
“« “« 
“ to Renter 
himself. 

Sold for Queen’s 
use. 

Sold privately. 
« to clerk. 


“ 


“ 
“ 
« 


“ 


“  toseveralon 


markets. 


[26/114] Ditto. 


[37/x] 
38/6 


Ditto. 
Bought. 


[30/13] Sold to several on 


37/0 
37/6 
24/0 


markets. 
Bought. 


“ 


“ from a Grocer. 
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Prices OF Corn, 1580-1643 (continued) 


' Date Amt. in qrs. 


1504-05 
Jan., Feb. and 
Mar. 50 wheat meal 
[Apr.] 25 “ 
Apr. 20 rye [meal] 
20 wheat “ 
3 wheat 
fe 
May and 
June 40 
27 June 16 rye 


“ 


June 26 wheat meal 
8 “ “& 


1o July 54 rye 
“zr wheat meal 
“ 


Io rye 
Io wheat 
2 “ 
20 rye 
fey 
4 wheat 
1596-97 
18 Dec, 231 rye 
Feb. 44 “ meal 
5 Mar. 66 “ 
29 wheat 
Mar. 25 rye meal 
ADIAN 20m 4a ne 
“ 38 “ “ 
May 38 «& 
June 13%" 
(july er Oe 
173 Aug. 25$* “ 
Aug. and 
Sept. 26 “ 
IIg corn 
8 «“« 
Dec. 21 corn meal 


1597-98 130 rye (“Blasts”) 43/1 Bought from 


T7Om 

158 “ 
5% wheat 
9 corn 

1599-1690 

20 Nov. 34% wheat 

20 Feb, 107% * 


5 “ 


Particulars of Particulars of 
Price sale and purchase Date Amt.inqrs. Price sale and purchase 
s. d. 1599-1600 Sad. 
36% wheat 24/0 A London hab- 
[41/92] Sold to several on erdasher. 
markets. 26 Mar. 200 « 31/o Gentleman of 
[36/42] Sold to a baker. Sussex. 
[30/102] “ on markets. May 14 wheat meal 40/o Sold on markets. 
(36/112] “ a“ “ “ Io «& “ 37/4 “ “ “ 
[40/o] “privately. e go « 34/8 fd 
[36/02] “to two bakers. Ty 45 21/o « privately. 
June 73 “ [meal] 33/4 “ on markets. 
[40/48] “ onmarkets. July 45 “ HUES 3 3), mee . 
24/o Bought from aj|19 July 4orye 20/o Bought from a 
Grocer. man of Copen- 
[39/104] Sold on markets. hagen. 
[40/34] “ to members Aug. 8} wheat [meal] [29/14] Sold on markets. 
of Co. Aug. and 
26/8 Bought. Sept. 39 rye « 26/8 a . 
[43/7] Sold on markets. 1g “ =) 23/4 Sie . 
[24/42] “ * ig to Dec. 41 wheat 32/6 Bought from a 
[37/6] “ toa baker. man of Leiston, Norfolk. 
[40/o] “ privately. TOnee 80, = 34/0 Bought in Nor- 
{t9/0] Sold. mandy. 
[x9/o] “ 1600-01 
[40/o] “ to members| 10 Jan. 100 “% 33/0 Bought at Rochelle. 
of Co. June 5 Sussex 
wheat [meal] 29/o Sold on markets. 
35/o Bought. July 13 Sussex “ 28/0 ee £ 
42/8 Sold on markets. “ 3% [Norfolk]* 24/0 po Ee 
32/o Bought. Aug. 25 Sussex * 27/0 Fig & 
46/0 vl r [Norfolk]“ 32/0 “ privately. 
42/8 Sold on markets, Sept.12 Sussex “ 27/0 “ on markets. 
42/8 os v3 “ 0} best Fr. wht. 30/0 « privately. 
42/8 See . 1601-02 
42/8 os 3 30 Sept. of wheat meal 26/8 «“ on markets. 
42/8 en s 2 Nov. 100 Sussex wheat 26/4 “ toa baker. 
42/8 iodine © be) is eye 2 [Norfolk] “ 30/o “ privately. 
46/o Bought. ope ks 4Sussex “ 26/8 “ to a baker. 
2Dec. 4[Norfolk] “ 20/0 See vf 
46/o Sold on markets.| 2 “ Ton « 30/o « privately. 
[35/33] “ privately. 7 “  6Sussex wheat meal 
[36/10$] “ to members 26/o « on markets. 
of Co. 7 “ 2best wheat 30/o “ privately. 
50/8 Sold on markets. | 27 Feb. 463 wheat 20/o Bought from 
Kent. 
ships. 20 Apr. 5 [Norfolk] wht. 26/o Sold to a baker. 
43/1 is « © 120 “ 22 wheat [27/rz] “ privately. 
43/1 us i Aug. 1 best wht. meal [42/o?] “ 
[40/0] Bought. “ 83 wheat meal 23/o “ onmarkets. 
40/o “ « 16 «“ « 24/0 “ “ «“ 
35/o Sold privately. Sept..6. 004 « 24/0 cicies bd 
Bought from: 1602-03 
20/01 Chichester man. | Mich.—Feb. 
24/0 Henley man. 15 Kentish wheat meal 24/0 a is ze 
23/6 a (qr. = 8 bu., 6 lbs.). 


1 Gave him 6d. per qr. extra. 


APPENDIX E 


PRICES OF CORN, 1580-1643 (continued) 


Date Amt. in qrs. 
1602-03 s. d. 
12 Feb. 10 wheat meal 20/4 


Particulars of 


Price sale and purchase 


Sold on markets 


(qr. = 7 bus., 3 pks., 12 lbs.). 


igop Se tad sc 30/0 
26 “ xx wheat 209/4- 
30/8 
5 Mar.1r1 “ meal 30/8 
t2 * 8 «& “ 30/8 
19 « 8 “ “ 30/8 
25 “« 8 «“ « 30/8 
2 Apr. 7% & is 32/0 
a 8 « «& 32/0 
1603-04 
18 Dec. 1042 wheat 26/o 
Ge 24/0 
oe o 26/0 
cee 26/o 
1604-05 9° S 20/0 
Cal 22/6 
2 “ 20/0 
095) ie 24/0 
of =f 24/0 
of 6 24/0 
337 26/4 
of es 24/0 
50 Q 24/0 
7O . 20/0 
30 S 23/6 
16 7 23/0 
Sone 23/0 
244% wheat 4 22/8 
39 - 22/0 
5 S 2t/o 
1616-17 
20 Dec. 17% “ 34/0 
2% Jane 2s)“ 37/0 
rz Feb. 20 Kentish wht. 35/o 
17 and 
24 Feb. 11} wht. [meal] 40/o 


3 Mar. 34 Kentish wht. 34/o 
3, 10 and 
17 Mar. 18 wheat [meal] 40/o 
ro “ 27% Kentish wht. 35/6 
24 and 
31 Mar. 14 wheat [meal] 37/4 


Sold on markets. 
“ « “« 
“ «“« “ 
“ “& “ 
“ “ “ 
“ “ «“ 
“ “« “& 
“ “ “ 


Sold to East In- 
dia Co. 

Sold privately. 
“ “ 


« 


“to granary 


keeper. 


“ privately. 
“ “ 


“ & 


« « 


Seto mcang= 
ley. 
Sold to J. Lang- 
ley. 
Sold to Wm. Gar- 
way. 
Sold to granary 
keeper. 
Bought from P. 


Riley. 
Bought. 

“ 

“ 

“ 
Bought in the 
country. 
Bought. 

« 

« from a 


Faversham man. 
Bought. 
“ 


Sold on markets. 
Bought. 


Sold on markets. 
Bought. 


Sold on markets. 


Date Amt. in qrs. 
1616-17 s. d. 
14 Apr. 73 wheat [meal] 37/4 
28 “ Io « “ 37/4 
12 and 
19 May 8 “ a es7/4 
26 May and 

2 June 133 “ pac) 4 
16 and 
23 Junexr2 “ nes 7/4 
30 June and 
14 July 13 “ 37/4 
21 and 
28 July 8 “ Bf 
1 Aug. 20 Danish wht. 40/o 
4 and 
rr Aug. 10 wheat [meal] 37/4 
13 and 
18 Aug. 74 “ oaues7/4 
19 “ zo Kentish wht. 40/4 
20) “rorscotch) “38/0 
20 and 
25 Aug. o wheat [meal] 37/4 
rand 
8Sept.13 “ «34/8 
9 “ 20 Danish wht. 35/o 
rs “ xo wheat [meal] 34/8 
29 Sept. and 
Oct 10mm ey yAs} 
1617-18 
17 Jan. 50 East Country 28/o 
wheat 
7 May 50 Ditto 28/o 
24 and 
31 Aug. 6 wheat [meal] 31/6 
11} “ “ 20/8 
32/0 
1618-19 
16 Mar. 180 E. Country 27/o 
wheat 
28 Aug. 100 wheat 26/8 


18 meal 

1619-20 1283 wheat 18/6 

Nov. 6 “ [meal] 18/8 
x3 Aug. 2 “ meal 20/4 
20 * 3 “ « 26/8 
27 “and 
to Sept. 7 “ ts 24/o 
1621-22 
t,9.Octs12) “ “26/8 
16 « 3 “ « 26/8 
23 3 “ « 32/0 
T77NOV0n Ome Sa sao 


1 Twenty-one to the score. 
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Particulars of 


Price sale and purchase 


Sold on markets 


“ “« “ 
“« “ “a 
“ “ “« 
“ “« “ 
“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 
Bought. 


Sold on markets. 


“ «& “ 


Bought. 
“« 


Sold on markets. 


“ “ “ 


Bought. 
Sold on markets. 


« “« “ 


Bought from: 

A London mer- 
chant, Danzig 
measure. 

Ditto. 


Sold on markets. 
“ “ «“ 


Bought from: 
A London mer- 
chant. 
Sold privately, 
Danzig measure. 


[21/o$] Sold on markets. 


Bought. 
Sold on markets. 
“ «“« “« 
«“ «“« “ 
“ “ “ 
«“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 
« “ “ 
“ « “ 
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Prices oF Corn, 1580-1643 (continued) 


Particulars of 
Date Amt. in qrs. Price sale and purchase 


1621-22 s.d. 
Dec, 11} wheat [meal] 34/8 Sold on markets. 
Bought from: 


7 Feb. 30% “ 35/o <A Milton man. 
30 Sussex wht. 37/o A London baker 
5 wheat 36/o Bought. 
Ig and 
26 Aug. 11 wheat meal 38/8 Sold on markets. 
2Sept. 8 be 42/8 of de os 


9 “« 6 “ “« 42/8 « « « 
16 and 


23 Sept.1o “ « 48/4 Ll Gg 
30 Sept. and 

Gorse 3 i ph ee he 
1622-23 


2Nov. 6 “* «36/0 eS “ 
16 «& 6 “ “ 37 J. 4 “ “ “« 
28 “ x12E.Count.wht.47/o Bought. 
Dec. 114 wheat meal 45/4 Sold on markets. 
Dec. and 
Jan. 33 East Country wheat meal (3 lots) 
45/4 Sold on markets. 
23 Jan. 50 East Country wheat 
50/o Bought. 
4 Feb. 160 French wheat 46/o 
6 “ 44% East Country wheat meal 
50/8 Sold on markets. 


24 Ditto 48/o tne 8) = 
6 Feb. 4 Ditto 48/o Sea = ig 
6 Ditto 48/o toe) id 
2 East Country wheat 45/o “to a baker. 
200 & 42/0 « privately. 
164 “ be « 41/6 “to bakers 
and loaders. 
of * S GS 46/o Sold to Lady B. 
Feb. and 


Mar. 45 wheat meal 


(6 lots) 48/o “ on markets. 
Mar. 28 Ditto (3 lots) 44/0 ae eS & 


12 wheat meal 48/o ek by 
18 “« « 
(2 lots)  44/o ray “ 
16 and 
23 June 12 wheat meal 48/o Soe s 


26 “ 20 Kast Country 
wheat 40/o Bought. 
30 June and 
7 July 6 East Country 


wheat meal 44/8 Sold on markets. 


4 Ditto 44/0 « « « 
74 Ditto 44/0 « “« “ 
2} Ditto 45/4 o « “ 


14 and 
21 July 4 wheat meal 44/o Fae « 
at «“ “« 48/o “ “« « 


Date Amt.inars. Price 


1622-23 s.d. 
4 wheat meal 37/4 
2. [38/6] 
75 % 46/o 

1631-32 
1 Feb. 1o5 Sussex wht. 38/o 
24.8% 45 Kentish “ 38/6 


108“ & 36/o 
28 Mar. 390 6“ £3976 
643 East Country rye 27/o 


28 July 3 wheat meal 36/0 
« 


20 ad 36/o 

vtep = 36/0 

¥O0 «42/8 

a 56/0 

rio “ meal 42/8 

a. 53/0 

Gi “s 53/0 

8 Dec. 16 “ meal 42/8 

1632-33 


17 Jan. 40 Kentish wht. 40/o 
6 Feb. 64 “ “41/9 


rr Apr. 7 Sussex “ — 
1323 « “« Be 
77 « « —, 


Apr. 17 wheat meal 40/o 
8May 8 “ < 40/0 


22 aS fk oe 37/0 
225 Se Oe 38/6 
Ty gen BE te 37/6 


May 27 “ meal 40/o 


June 21 wheat meal 
(3 lots) 40/0 
July 1 ¢ ¥ 40/0 
“ 


16 “ “ 
(2 lots) 36/o 
Aug. 30 Ditto 36/0 


Sept. 47 wheat meal 36/o 
28 Nov. 100 Sussex wht. 45/0 
25 wheat 44/0 
1633-34 
1524 Sussex wht. 40/o 
20 June 150 French “ 40/8 
20 Nov.- 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


Sold on markets. 


“ 


“« 


to a baker. 
to Lady B. 


Bought. 
« 


« 


Sold to a mer- 
chant 


“ 


« 


« 


& 


R 


on markets. 
« « 


« - 


“ « 


to a baker. 
on markets. 
to a baker. 
privately. 
on markets. 


Bought. 


« 


* from Alder- 


man G. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Sold on markets. 


« 


“« “ 


Bought. 
“ 


« 


Sold on markets. 
17 June too Hamburg wht. 32/o Bought from Lu- 
cas Jacobs. 


Sold on markets. 


« 


ALR. RR 


a « 
“ « 
« “« 
“ « 
to a baker. 


Bought from: 
Alderman G. 
Mr. B. 


17 Oct. 345 wheat meal [36/84] Sold on markets. 


(Sic)st57 es 40/0 
1639-40 
28 Jan. 111} 
14 Feb. 102 
13 June 50 
17 May 273 


28/o 


Kin Tey 


« 


“« “« 


28/o Bought. 
“ 
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PRIcES OF CoRN, 1580-1643 (continued) 


; ! Particulars of ; 
Date Amt.inqrs. Price saleandpurchase| Date Ant. in qrs. 


s.d. 
1639-40 106 wheat — Sold toa baker. | 1641-42 21 wheat 
1640-41 of “ meal 4go/o * 302 * 
of * « 40/0 « tog “ 
[July] roo =“ 36/o “toa baker. | 1643-44 

1641-42 104 “ 32/0 Bought. 30 Mar. 23 * 

G07 | 31/0 & May — “* 

O37 me 32/0 ty a 

963 * 32/0 bs — dry corn 

923 -“ 32/0 e 


PRICES OF CORN, 1581-1663 


Bought and sold by the Ironmongers’ Company. 
The year seems to be from July to July. 


S55 


Particulars of 


Price sale and purchase 


s.d. 
31/0 

29/0 

32/0 


34/0 
37/0 
32/0 
33/6 


Bought 


“ 


« 


Bought from: 


A Stroud man, 
“« « « 


“« « « 


A“Clayes”’man. 


The sources of these statistics are found in the Ironmongers’ Hall, 
“Companys Register, 1541-1592,” and succeeding volumes. 


Particulars of 


Date Amt.ingrs. Price saleand purchase} Date Amt. in qrs. 
s. d. 
1581-32 2 wheat 26/o Sold. 1586-87 191 rye 
Bought from: 
18 2z1/o Jno. Bennet of | 1587-88 
Henley. 29 Jan. 60 wheat 
47 « 2t/o Ditto. 
1582-83 15 CS 20/o Thos. Wheler. rt Feb. 64% “ 
1583-84 
19 Nov. of * 18/o A. _ Phillips. 13 So. 
tay Se 47 & 18/o ‘Thos. Wheler. 
TO es 7 re 16/6 And. Strike. oy ey) 
20mm 7 . 18/o _—T.. Bolte. 
20 * rot“ 16/6 Jno. Bridges. 22 Mar. 24 “ 
4 Dec. x2} “ {t7/4] Rich. Craye. 
Age 23 17/o And. Strike. 18 Apr. 382 * 
i ih I4 ss 17/o Jas. Pocock. 
3 Jan. of * 17/6 A. Phillipps. 25M SOR 
1 Feb. 30 s 17/o A. Phillipps. 
6 Apr. 29% “ 17/o A. Phillipps. 4 May 60 * 
16 “ oh * 16/6 A. Phillips. 
40 Essex wheat 20/o Mr. Butler. 1588-89 10 wheat [meal] 
bya & 20/o Mr. Sames. 317 wheat 
20 =“ « ~~ 20/o Goodman Ten-| 1589-90 5 wheat meal 
ter. 53 * 
1584-85 
18 Mar. 75 wheat to/o __ Rich. Hutchin of 423 * 
Faversham. 
14 Apr. 904 “ 17/6 Mr. Cletherowe. 
1585-86 84 wheat [meal] 24/o Sold at Leaden- 7o rye 
hall. 
Lys 28/o Sold to a baker. 662 “ 


82 “(rolots) 26/o C “ member 
of the Co. 


Price 
s. d. 


19/o 
18/0 
18/0 
17/8 
17/6 
17/2 
16/8 
15/8 
19/0 
20/0 
22/8 


20/0 


22/0 


20/0 


18/0 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


Sold with a gain 
of £8 18s. 6d. 
Bought from: 
A. Phillips of 
Bassingstoke. 
Wm. Warner of 
Henley. 
And. Streete of 
Reading. 
O. Fowler of 
Middleton, Kent. 
Ed. Nicholson 


of Reading. 

O. Fowler of 
Middleton, Kent. 
Ed. Nicholson 4 
of Reading. 
Jno. Farmer of 
Henley. 


Sold on markets. 
“ 

“ on markets. 
“to Thos. Cam- 
bell. 

Sold to members 
of Co. by order 
of court. 

Bought from H. 
Offeley. 

Sold to members 
of Co. by order 
of court. 
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APPENDIX E 


or Corn, 1581-1663 (continued) 


PRICES 
Particulars of 
Date Amt.inqrs. Price sale and purchase 
s. d. 
1589-900 rye 18/o Sold. 
of “ 18/o « 
1590-91 1% “ 18/o bs 
1591-92 None bought or sold. 
1592-93 1 skryvinges 20/o Sold. 
1593-94 12 wheat 21/4 « on markets. 
1594-05177. “ [31/114] “ with gain of 


1595-06 None bought nor sold. 
[37/104] Sold to members 


1596-07 8% rye 
yy © 
110% “ [33/3] 
15 wheat [44/84] 


20 Jan. 180 Danzig rye 35/o 


£114 78. 44d. 


of the Co. 


[38/0%] Sold to Mr. Stor- 


er and Mr. Gra- 
venor. 

Sold. 
“« 

Bought under 
compulsion. 

Bought from 
Thos, Smithe. 
Ditto. 

Sold on markets. 
« “ « 

Bought from: 
And. Browne. 
And. Browne. 
And. Browne. 
Wm. Gravenor. 


77 wheat meal [33/83] Sold on markets. 


44 Tye 32/0 
15 wheat 46/o 
1597-98 200 Tye == 
1598-99 52 “ 38/o 
1599-1600 
56 wheat 25/0 
Age 24/9 
ge 24/10 
85 “ 26/8 
1 wheat [24/0] 
ty [34/8] 
1600-01 16% rye [meal] 26/8 
16g “ 4“  [26/8)} 
65 wheat meal 34/8 
<5 ie “34/8 
Bo 27/0 
33“ 27/0 
sey, 29/6 
Sy 29/0 
1601-02 
40. © 22/0 
1603-04 52% “ 24/6 
to. 4 24/6 
Go0 -S 24/0 
407 4 22/0 
toyed 22/0 
Ties 24/0 


« to And. 
Browne. 

Sold to steward 
of the hospital. 
Sold in South- 
wark market. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Sold to: 

Sheriff. 

And. Browne. 
Several of the 

Co. 

Mr. Gravenor. 
Bought from: 
Hy. Pettitt. 
Jas. Worseter. 
Jno. Parks. 
Hy. Parmore. 
Wm. Weyman. 
Bought. 
Sold. 


Particulars of 


Date Amt.ofqrs. Price sale and purchase 
s.d. 
1603-04 Sold. 
65 wheat 28/o “to Mr. Lynge. 
20 28/0 « Mr. Lynge. 
1604-05 Bought from: 
1403 “ 27/0 Sir Thos. Cam- 
bell and Peeter 
Beavoir. 
574 “ 27/0  Peeter Beavoir. 
Sold to: 
180 “ 26/o Mr. Daves. 
1605-06 188 “ 26/0 Mr. Seracole. 
6, = 23/0 Sold. 
Bought from: 
198} * 27/0 Mr. Leate and 
Mr. Caninge. 
130% “* 23/0 Several. 
p Ahn ed 22/0 Several. 
1606-07 100.“ 28/0 Sold to Harvie, 
the baker. 
vie [31/22] Sold on markets. 
o *« 28/0 « to a miller. 
1607-08 sorye 29/0 Bought from Mr. 


Shute. 


1608-09 412 + 1 pk. rye meal [27/04] Sold. 


roo wheat 47/0 
5 50/0 
1609-10 412 31/0 


1610-11 None bought or sold. 
1611-12 55 wheat 


1612-13 
bs 32/0 
1613-14 763 “ [34/1] 
cy \ 
I rye 
1 Aug. 5 wheat 
1614-15 
1 [wheat] meal [31/5] 
Syky 34/0 
8 rye 24/0 


1615-16 13 com 


Bought from: 
Jno. Langham, 
London mer- 
chant. 

Mr. Cletherowe. 

Sold. 


Sold at loss of 
£16 2s. 11d. 
Sold to: 
St. Thos. Hos. 
Smith, white ba- 
ker. 


Sold on market for 
£29 148. 13d. 
[35/04] Sold on markets. 


Sold to: 

Oliver Gildner. 
Cooper, baker. 
Bought from the 
Chamberlain of 
London. 

Sold. 


1616-17 53% Danzig wheat ! [39/4%] Sold. 


Io “ [meal] [36/13] Sold on markets, 
1617-18 23 * — Bought from Mr, 
Hayward. 


1618-19 None bought or sold (?). 


1 The rate is 42s. per Danzig measure, 50 of which are equivalent to 53% qrs. 
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PRICES OF CoRN, 1581-1663 (continued) 


Date Price 


s. d. 

1619-20 07% wheat 18/o 

984 “ 21/6 

1620-22 None bought or sold. 
1622-23 
3 Jan.- 

28 Feb. 40 [wheat meal] [44/3] 
28 Feb— 


Amt. in qrs. 


sJuly 7o “ “ 145/1] 
40 wheat 52/0 
7o “ 46/4 
1623-24 8 wheat meal [27/6] 
,, Io% [wheat]“ 48/0 
72 wheat 32/0 
1624-25 
16 July 5% [wheat] meal 34/8 
30 “ 6 « «“ 34/8 
11 Aug. 6 So4/s 
Toa 6 Ned Sys 
25 “ 6 “ « 34/8 
x Sept. 6 « “34/8 
20 “ 6 < « 34/8 
a9, 2 . “34/8 
8 June 2 “ s/s 
5 A “34/0 
6 be “34/8 
40 wheat 41/6 
Ones 40/0 
1625-26 
5s July 6 [wheat] meal 40/o 
228 ae «40/0 
TeAUG. 7A ee « 40/0 
ee 6 “ « 40/0 
re « 7 “ “ 40/0 
on G3 8 “ “ 40/0 
20 & 8 “ “ 40/0 
5 Sept. 8 “ « 40/0 
D2 ae “40/0 
TOW came Asan « 40/0 
30 « 6 « «  40/o 
iOS CO & «40/0 
Toy ais Be “40/0 
3Nov. 3 “ © 40/0 
24 « 3 “ « 40/0 
1626-27 
31 July 33 “ “40/0 
32% wheat 30/0 
546 [30/74] 
aati [28/0] 
1627-28 8 $ 26/8 


1628-29 None bought or sold. 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


Sold on markets. 
Bought. 


Sold on markets. 


“ “ “« 


Bought from: 
Thos. Marshall. 
Chamberlain of 
London. 

Sold on markets. 

Bought from Rich. 
Wilcocks. 

Bought at Bride- 
well. 


Sold [on markets]. 
“ “ 
“ « 
“ “ 
“ “& 
uw “ 
“« “ 
« “a 
“ “ 
« “ 
“ “« 

Bought. 


“ “ 
« “ 
«“ a“ 
“ “ 
« “& 
« “ 
“ “ 
a“ “ 
“ a“ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“« « 
“« a“ 
a“ “ 
Bought. 
«& 
“« 
Sold. 
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Particulars of 


Date Amt.inqrs. Price sale and purchase 
s. d. 
1629-30 6 [wheat] meal 48/o Sold. 
6 “« “ 48/0 « 
T2 «  48/o is 
é « {48/o “ 
ve ; 4s/o “ 
12 «“ “ 42/8 « 
12 cS «42/8 Ls 
15 “ “ 42/8 “ 
U7 se aouec4 21/9 an 
1630-31 Bought from: 
20 wheat [58/o] Rob. Rye. 
20. * [56/22] Hy. Goodwyn, 
2% barley [25/94] Rich. Kestian. 
5 rye {2z0o/o] Mr. Ashwell. 
50 Irish wheat 44/o The City. 


15 Nov.— 
6 Dec. 66 [wheat meal] 52/o 


29 Nov.— 
18 Mar. 21r “ «  48/o 
23 Mar.— 
22July 69 “ «  48/o 


1631-32 

69% “ corne ” [wheat] 36/o 
19h “« 35/0 

6 « “ 35/6 
20 a aaes5/0 
14$ s eho 
13 c «36/6 
15 re ae 
25 i 32/0 


25 July 3 [wheat meal] 40/o 


27 ea ee “36/0 
Aes, By © “34/8 
Sie aS ake S33/ 4 
5 Aug.- 

T7PAUg aa sae Ses 2,0) 

22 Aug.— 

12 Sept. 16} “ « 26/8 

1632-33 

37% wheat 41/6 
Cite 41/o 
23 July— 
27 Aug. 31 ‘“‘ corne ” [wheat 
meal] 36/o 

3 Sept.— 

5 Jan. 43% Ditto 42/8 

5 Apr.- 

5 July so Ditto 40/0 
12 July 6 Ditto 37/4 
2200 5 Ditto 36/0 
1633-34 

50 wheat 38/o 


Sold on markets. 


“ « & 
“Sold to the 
wardes.” 


Bought from: 
Rob. Greenstreete. 
Jno. Trout. 

Jno. Trout. 

Jno. Trout. 

Jno. Trout. 

Mark Pierce. 

Abr. Rye. 

Jno. Barker. 
Sold to Baynards 

Castle Ward. 

Sold on markets. 


« “ “ 
« «4 “ 
“ « “ 
« “ “ 


Bought from: 
Jno. Trout. 
Rob. Rye. 


Sold on markets. 


“ “« “ 
“ « “ 
« “« a“ 
“ « “ 


Bought from: 
Norst. 
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PRICES 

Date Amt. in qrs. Price 

s.d. 
1633-34 40 wheat 30/0 
ger 37/0 
zey © 38/o 

29 July— 

25 Nov. 46 “ corne ” [wheat 

meal] 36/o 

Io Jan.— 

6 June 95 Ditto 40/0 
13 June 5 Ditto 37/4 
21-28 July 11 Ditto 40/o 
1634-35 

874 “ corne ” [wheat] 38/3 
205 ne amen A2 0 
xr Aug.— 
22 Sept. 50 “ corne ” [wheat 
meal] 40/o 
26 Sept.— 
31 Oct. 20 Ditto 37/4 
1635-36 
68% wheat 37/0 
Rey 39/0 
15 July— 
24 May 90 * {meal}! 40/o 
1636-37 None bought or sold. 
1637-38 
31 Jan— 
14 Mar. 36} “‘ corne ” [wheat 
meal] 40/0 
21 Mar.— 

4 May 37 Ditto 45/4 
9-16“ 9g Ditto 42/8 
23 May-— 

27 June 24 Ditto 40/0 


APPENDIX E 


or Corn, 1581-1663 (continued) 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 
Bought from: 

Mr. Fortree. 
Job. Harby. 
Rob. Gravenor. 


Sold on markets. 


“« “ « 
“ “ “« 
« “ « 


Bought from: 
Rob. Rye. 
Rob. Rye. 


Sold on markets. 


« « “ 


Bought from: 
John Trowth. 
Rob. Rye. 


Sold on markets. 


Sold on markets. 


“« « « 
“ « “ 
« “ « 


Particulars of 
Date Amt.ingrs. Price sale and purchase 
Bob 
4-18 July 17 Ditto 36/0 Sold on markets. 
49 Ditto 40/0 “to Mr. Poole. 
1638-39 60 wheat 33/0 Bought. 
144% 0“ 36/0 % 
30 July- 
7 Sept. 203 “ corne ”’ [wheat 


meal] 36/o Sold on markets. 


1639-41 No corn bought or sold. 


1641-42 284 wheat 37/0 Bought. 
1642-43 30“ 33/0 i 
50 ¢ 32/0 = 
10 [wheat] meal [35/84] Sold. 
6 “ “ 32/0 “« 


1643-46 None bought or sold. 


1646-47 54 wheat 38/o Sold. 
1647-48 Sold to: 
823 “ corne”’ [wheat] 39/o Arthur Slipp. 
80 Ditto 48/o Wm. Antrolus. 
1648-49 57 wheat 48/o Sold. 
1649-so12 “ [s6/8] “atlossof £113 
7s. 11d. 


1650-53 None bought or sold. 

1653-54 None bought or sold (?). 

1654-55 702 wheat [21/74] Bought. 
Ages = [16/53] “ 

1655-57 None bought or sold. 

1657-58 too “ corne ” [wheat] 40/0 Sold. 

1658-59 13 wheat 42/8 Sold. 

1659-60 Amt. sold not found. 

1560-61 None bought or sold. 

1661-62 Particulars of sale not found. 

1662-63 1% “‘corne”’ [wheat]? [39/83]. 

1663-70 None bought or sold. 


PRICES OF CORN, 1582-1631 


Bought by the bakers of London. 
Unless otherwise stated the entries are for wheat. 
The following abbreviations have been used: 
L— some official connection with the City. 
P — date of payment. 
D — date of purchase, exact as to time. 


R—rye. 


The source is Wheat Book, No. 63, Bakers’ Hall. 


1 Five qrs. every week. 
* Probably the last of the corn, much having been lost. 
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PrIcES OF CorRN, 1582-1631 (continued) 


Amt. Amt. 
Date ingqrs. Price Particulars of purchase Date in qrs. Price Particulars of purchase 
1582 Sidi 1587 Sed: 
Bought from a 8 May 320 45/4 From Danzig. 
to Apr. £27 21/6 Yarmouth man. 201 93 45/0 Danzig wheat bought from a 
LOs ie 500 24/o Gentleman of Faversham. London fisherman. 
ES! ee 120 21/o Yarmouth man. eye to 500 37/0 « _vintner. 
hs hs 762 21/0 Hemsby (Norf.) man. Lip ts Iot 38/o «  haberdasher. 
7 May 68 20/6 Norfolk man. in @ 82 45/4 ° Stranger. 
Sane Ir 20/o “ < 1588-89 
cad he 163 20/4 Hemsby (Norf.) man. 9 Jan. 130 20/o London draper. 
Pie C2 136 20/8 Norfolk man. py tS 60 16/0 «  fishmonger. 
200s 22% 20/o Yarmouth man. 7 Feb. 102 20/o Gentleman of Kent. 
20iee 81 22/0 Faversham man. ra. * 98 19/6 London draper. 
8 June 115 20/8 Hickling (Norf.) man. TAC. 94 18/4 Yeoman of Kent. 
cig 1r8 20/8 Norfolk man. ri 2 63 17/ (3 “ Norfolk. 
13 July 60 21/6 es & sin 255 30/6 (sic) Paid to a London gird- 
7 Aug. 113 21/o i & ler, P. 
5 ft ns 93 22/6 Bought by a servant of the 15890 
Co. of Grocers. 5 June 67 18/o From Kent. 
Bought from a Gy 907 18/094 4, 
7. & 120% 20/4 Norfolk man. reins 1053 17/o “ S 
7 Dec. 36 20/4 Faversham man. 6 Aug. 200 20/o Bought from a London man. 
1582-83 1589-90 
6 Mar. 102 20/o Norfolk yeoman. 29 Jan. 77 26/o From Lewes, Sussex. 
1583 290 6“ 60 26/o Bought from a yeoman of 
26 Mar. 205 20/0 Bought in the “ west.” | Ipswich. 
Bought from a 3 Feb. 84 26/o From Faversham, Kent. 
16 Apr. 102 20/o Norfolk yeoman. LO 130 24/2 Bought from a merchant 
1583-84 stranger of London. 
17 Mar. 21 18/o Colchester man. Norfolk wheat from a 
1586 76.0" 400 25/6 London haberdasher. 
o Apr. and cep 130 24/2 «“ merchant stranger. 
afterwards 878 28/o Hamburg wheat. ray fd 41 27/2 Kentish wheat from a Whit- 
22 Apr. 240 28/o fe “ bought from stable mariner. 
a London skinner. pip 1S 215 26/o Norfolk wheat froma London 
20 240 28/o Ditto. haberdasher. 
28 May 107 30/o Danzig wheat bought at the|20Mar. 92 25/o Ditto. 
Steelyard. 20m 60 26/8 Kentish wheat from a yeo- 
23 Aug. 308 27/o Ditto. man of Faversham. 
12 Oct.  97R20/o From Danzig. 1590 
8 Nov.--! 35/o Danzig wheat bought from a]|27 Mar. 56 25/o Norfolk wheat from a yeo- 
London skinner. man of Foxley. 
1o “ ~—1 33/6 Ditto. 27 “ 160 25/6 Norfolk wheat from a Lon- 
1586-87 Bought from a don merchant tailor. 
17 Jan. 144% 41/o Sandwich man. 1s Apr. 114 26/o Ditto. 
4 Mar. 664R 32/o From Danzig. r7 ac 179 25/6 Norfolk wheat bought from a 
Age IosR32/o =“ S London haberdasher. 
yt 6r 42/o * e 23 & 50R 20/o Bought from a London Alder- 
A & V247tR 32/0. * & man, L. 
Aue 72R32/o0 “ G 21 May 157% 23/6 Norfolk wheat bought froma 
Tou) 4) 2769 44/6)" = id London merchant tailor. 
1587 Bought from a ue FS 184 24/4 Bought from a merchant 
7 Apr. 1503R 34/8 London clothworker. stranger. 
sy 97% 41/4 « merchant. 18 June 54 24/0 Cornish wheat:bought froma 
Apr. 30%R 33/8 id és Falmouth merchant. 


1 The total cost of wheat in these two entries is £1984 12s. 3d. 
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Prices oF Corn, 1582-1631 (continued) 


Amt. 
Date in qrs. Price Particulars of purchase 


1590 s. d. 
14 July 542 23/0 Norfolk wheat bought from a 
London fishmonger. 
July 800R 20/o Bought froma London Alder- 
man, L. 
Bought from a 
rt Aug. 122 24/6 Lynn merchant. 
14 Oct. 70 26/o Sandwich “ 


yp 84 26/8 & i 
6 Nov. 81 26/o Bought from an Edinburgh 
merchant. 
Tae oe 49 25/0 Norfolk wheat bought from a 


London merchant tailor. 
Bought from a 
oy & tro. 24/8 Sandwich merchant. 
3 Dec. 192 24/0 London draper. 
busy 46% 27/o Bought from an Essex 
“ corneman.”’ 


15 Jan. 90% 26/8 Kentish wheat bought from a 
Sandwich merchant. 
49 26/o Bought from a mariner of 
Middlesex. 
22 64 26/o Kentish wheat bought from a 
merchant of Faversham. 


22 150 23/8 Norfolk wheat bought from a 
merchant of Haverland. 
Soe 139 26/o Norfolk wheat bought from a 


London merchant. 
tr Feb. 64% 26/o Kentish wheat bought from a 
Margate merchant. 


Il 103 24/6 Norfolk wheat bought from a 
London draper. 
14 “ 1347 25/4 Norfolk wheat bought from a 


London merchant. 
1 Mar. 48 26/o Kentish wheat bought from a 
London merchant tailor. 
as 245 26/8 Emden wheat bought from a 
merchant stranger. 
byt 156 26/o Norfolk wheat bought from a 
merchant tailor. 
Io 20 28/4 Bought in Flanders. 
13 45% 26/o Suffolk wheat bought from a 
skinner of London. 
20)“ 75 23/6 Norfolk wheat bought from a 
merchant of Haverland. 


7 Apr. 165 25/o Bought from a merchant 

tailor of London. 

20:78 121 25/0 Norfolk wheat bought from a 
merchant tailor of London. 

24 4 40 25/0 Bought from a Norwich mer- 
chant. 

15 May tar} 26/8 Middlesex wheat bought 
from a London merchant. 


Amt. < ‘ 
Date in aqrs. Price Particulars of purchase 


LSQL s. d. 
Bought from 
1s May 400R20/o Suffolk merchants. 
a“ 


I9 147 24/0 A merchant tailor of Lon- 
don. 
oy 30 26/o A merchant of London. 


ge 88 21/4 Norfolk wheat bought from 
merchant tailor of Lon- 
don. 

Bought from a 
28 June 139 25/o Lynn man. 
5s July 57 25/o Merchant tailor of London 
s yp ON Key 
20 © 161 25/o Norfolk wheat bought from 
a London haberdasher. 
yo 26/8 Ditto. 
4 Aug. 45 27/o Bought from a merchant 
tailor of London. 
159% 24/o Bought from an alderman of 
London. 
Dec. 128% 19/1 Kentish wheat bought from 

a London merchant. 

rr Dec. 993 18/o Kentish wheat bought froma 
merchant of Dover. 

ISQI—92 

26 Feb. 120 18/4 Bought from a gentleman of 
Faversham. 

22 Mar. 110 18/5 _ Ditto. 

1592 

30 June 41 16/o Kentish wheat bought froma 

yeoman of Isle of Thanet. 


1593 Bought from 
12 Noy. 400 23/6 A merchant stranger of 
London. 
1504 


rs Aug. 1068 30/o Merchants, L. 
14 Nov. 328 309/o Three merchants. 
Ome Iss 30/o A London merchant. 
Oem 76R 23/0 S CS i 
7 Dec. 386} 38/0 ——. 
Bought from a 
es 196% 38/4 Merchant stranger of Lon- 


don. 
1504-95 
20 Feb. 200 38/0 Merchant of London. 
13 Mar. 4-500 37/0 * stranger. 
1595 
7 Apr. — 37/6 London alderman. 


May 200 39/o  Bridgemaster. 
12 Noy. 600 4o/o From Hamburg. 
1596 
4June 71§ 32/0 Norfolk wheat bought froma 
husbandman of Fleg. 
15098 Paid to 
27 Mar. 125 42/6 A merchant, P. 


Amt. 
Date in qrs. Price 
1598 s.d. 
30 May 100 46/o 
1600-01 
20 Jan. 150 35/0 
1601 
2TVApra | 650) 31/0 
5 Sept. 131 28/o 
1606-07 
to Mar. 197% 20/0 
1607 
26 Aug. 21% 25/6 
1608 
28 May 73 31/o 
SOMES TS N44 //o 
ST el 75745//0 
r June 201§ 35/0 
Ten — 44/0 
3 ees ——a53/0 
14 “ 245 53/4 
27 LTT 643/4: 
2ojuly 08 46/8 
20, © 31 50/0 
13 Aug. 50 44/0 
to Dec. 589% 47/0 
1608-09 
1 Feb. 130 40/6 
20) 6 215 45/o 
1609 
2May 66 41/6 
by 99 42/0 
29 “ 704 40/0 
to July 223§ 36/o 
Sie i POYIS) 
31 “ 1048% 48/0 
7 Sept. 112 36/0 
SO ey SAO 
16 Oct. 125% 36/0 
4 Dec. 337% 36/o 
1609-10 


2 Jan, 
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PRICES OF CORN, 1582-1631 (continued) 


Particulars of purchase 


Paid to 
An alderman of London. 


A London drape, P. 


A London merchant, P. 
The Lord Mayor, P. 


A gentleman of Walsing- 
ham, Norfolk, P. 


A yeoman of Sandwich, P. 


A London alderman, P. 
A London merchant, P. 
A Hull mariner, P. 
Paid, P. 
aps 
Paid toa 
Merchant, P. 
Dover baker, P. 
Corcaby gentleman 
Yorkshire, P. 
Coichester mariner, P. 
“« “« P. 
Merchant, P. 
Paid, Ps 
Paid toa 
Gentleman of Walsingham, 
Norfolk. 
London alderman. 


of 


Hull merchant. 
“a “« 


Merchant. 
e ips 
& Pe 
S 125 
London alderman, P. 
Merchant, P. 
< Pi 
i Pe 


26 30/0 Paid, P, 


mt. 
Date in qrs. Price Particulars of purchase 


1610 s.d. 
Paid to 

to Sept. 248% 30/o A merchant, P. 

I61I 
30 Aug. 32 30/o Co. of Merchant Tailors. 
30 “ 371 32/0 “« « “« “« 

4 Nov. 420 31/o Grocers Co. 
1611-12 

7 Jan. 655 36/o Merchants. 

1612 
15 June 536 36/o bs 

1613 

3 May 2093 33/o From France, D. 
ape & 270% 31/0 * oe BYE 
ate 564 32/o Paid to a merchant, P. 
2June 105 28/o From France, D. 
2t July 302 31/0 “ Danzig, D. 
Br. (S 314 34/0 “ ‘France, D: 
[July or Aug.] 1624 35/o From France, D. 
6, 7, & 11 Oct. 

264% 31/o Delivered at the Iron Gate 
Whari, D. 
27 Nov. 252 38/o From Danzig, D. 
Bought from 
rs Dec. 4094 38/o Merchants. 
1613-14 
24 Jan. 310} 34/o! John Lucye, a merchant, 
D. 
1614 


The Lord Mayor, D. 


27 June 402 44/0 


17-22 Aug. 203 36/0 “ G o iD), 
1618 
14 Apr. 425% 43/6 Danzig wheat bought from a 
merchant, D. 
8 July 146 30/o Bought, D. 
(July or Aug.] 238 37/0 “ D. 
1619 : 
3 May 41 23/o Bought from a merchant of 
Longham, Norfolk, L, D. 
1626 
24 Apr. 118} 40/o ——, P. 
1631 Bought from 
16 July 184 50/o Two aldermen, D. 
July o95R48/o Alderman B, D. 
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PRICES OF CoRN, 1588-1655 


Bought and sold by the Wax Chandlers’ Company. 
The year is 31 Aug. to 31 Aug. 
The source is Renter Wardens Accounts, Wax Chandlers’ Hall. 


Year 
1588 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price 


Particulars of 
sale and 
purchase 


Sade 


1 May 20 “‘corne”’ [19/0] Bought. 
1597-08 20 Mar. 3 [wheat] meal 40/o Sold. 


1622-23 7 Feb. 10 wheat 


46/o Bought at the 


Bridgehouse. 
1624-25 28 “ 10 [43/3] Bought. 
[Feb.] 43/6 od 
1630-31 4 “Irishe cone” [44/o] kd 
3 Danzig rye [38/o] * 


Particulars of 


sale and 
Year. Date Amt.ingqrs. Price purchase 
1631-32 s. d. 
7 wheat 36/o Bought. 
1633-34 pes 43/0 : 
1641-42 5Feb. 30 “ 33/0 = 
1643-44 21Mar. 3 “‘corne” [37/9] Sold privately. 
iz “(8 lots) [37/9] “ + 
6 “(6lots) 37/9 “ . 


1655 21 June 8 wheat 21/4 Bought. 


PRICES OF CoRN, 1593-1618 


Bought and sold by the Cutlers’ Company. 
From the Cutlers Company Accounts, 1586-1621. 


Date Amt. in qrs. 
1503-04. 
20 wheat 
1594-95 
3 Feb. 5 rye 
5 “ meal 
1595 
Pplsseyin, Ty te 
2May- 5 “ 
of “ 
21 June 5 wheat 
of “ 


3 July to rve 
1506 


[July] 5 wheat meal 40/o 


«& 


4 
3¢+ 33pks. “ 


7 Sept. 42 rye meal 


2 “ 


1% ¢ 


23 Nov. 20 rye 
oy CE Byey 12 


4Dec. 14 “ 


1596-97 3 wheat 


3 rye 

2 wheat 

I rye 
343 “ 


Particulars of 


Price sale and purchase 
S..d. 
26/8 Sold. 
[28/42] “ at Queenhithe. 
[30/07] ~ 
[30/ok] “ “ - 
[26/1x4] * 
[32/0] * 
I4a/o] “ 
I4o/o] “ 
22/8 ee 
« 
36/0 * 
[34/5] “ toa baker. 
[27/53] “ privately. 
34/8 “ at Leadenhall. 
26/8 “to James the 
weigher. 
[33/0] Bought. 
34/0 “ at Queenhithe. 
35/0 <i rom  tihie 
Chamberlain 
of London. 
[53/13] Sold at Queen- 
hithe. 
[38/o] Ditto. 
[46/o] Sold privately. 
3 2/,O é 
36/o  “ at the Hall, 


Particulars of 


Date Amt.ingqrs. Price sale and purchase 
1597-08 s. d. 
9% wheat meal 46/8 Sold to several of 
the Co. 
ok tye Seo A: Ditto. 
of * * 32/0 Ditto. 
5, = [29/08] “ at Queenhithe. 
1599-1600 
13 Dec. 10} wheat 26/8 « privately. 
1601 
16 July 5 wheat meal [32/48] “ at Queenhithe. 
rie be Nao SP 133) ol ules : 
pee al 133/31 he 
ot wheat 20/4 $ 
of “ 32/8 « 
oS 30/0 = 
20 S [31/o] Bought. 
I = 28/o Sold. 
6 Aug. 3 [wheat] meal [28/4] “ 
(ene Stes! F Vexyfol 
7 eee. ae « [28/113] “ at Queenhithe. 
1606-07 Bought from 
rr Feb. 5 wheat 32/0 Thos. Gyrnell of 
Gypson. 
PAW ke as 8 [32/0] Ditto. 
TOWMarge [32/o] Ditto. 
CP Kael Sa [32/0] Ditto. 
18§ “ 25/o Sold. 
1612-13 15 “ [36/24] Bought. 
1617-18 Sold at 


28 [wheat] meal [30/113] Newgate mar- 


kets, 
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PRICES OF CORN, 1599-1639 


Bought and sold by the Clothworkers’ Company. 

The year generally runs from Midsummer to Midsummer. 

Source — “ Renter. and Quarter Warden,” Accounts, vols. 1599- 
1613, 1613-21, 1621-30, 1630-39, preserved at the Clothworkers’ Hall. 


Particulars of Particulars of 


Date Amt. ingqrs. Price saleandpurchase}| Date Amt. inqrs. Price sale and purchase 
1599-1600 Sid 1606-07 sade 
20 wheat meal 33/44] Sold on markets. | 10 Jan. 03 wheat 24/0 Sold. 
TOtTee TSSAse Tt eee is 1607-08 
eye ae 30/4 eee i 30 Mar. of “ 24/o 
203 “ Oo Bae oS = Sundry times 7 wheat 24/0 “ 
ie | Si33/ 77 eee € 2 June rwheat (2lots) 24/o “ 
His ls3/sal ane : a & 24/0 & 
Te 46 Se g2/olF Sy S ¢ 16 June so rye 29/8 Bought. 
I rye 26/8 “ to Mr. M. i wheat meal 42/8 Sold at Queen- 
TOte [22/64] Sold. hithe. 
73 ee 24/4 Ls 1608-09 
4 “ meal! 26/4 “ on markets. | 28 June of “ 32/0 Sold to a cloth- 
ot “ [22/8] worker. 
ais [27/13] — of *¢ 32/0 Ditto. 
ror wheat [24/o] Bought. Ben ae 32/o Sold privately. 
4o rye 20/0 s 2rye (14 lots) 20/4 C3 
1600-01 Sold at 
20 June 5 wheat 30/o Sold toa baker. | 22 Aug. 3 wheat meal 45/4 Queenhithe. 
a5 18 « 30/0 “ a « ge O i 4 “ 45/4 “ 
2t Aug. 8 meal 29/0 St: « — «rye < 20/4 a 
ppm we axe, 4 28/0 « to Mr. Page. — of wheat “ 32/0 Sold. 
6 Sept. 62 wheat 27/0 « privately. Sold at 
29 “ 20 * (3 lots) 27/o § € 16 Sept.2 © 45/4 Queenhithe. 
29 “ 10 meal 26/0 Kd “a oak z 48/0 G 
29 “ ee, Ete 26/8 “ at Leaden- I rye « 20/4 GQ 
hall. 2wheat “ 48/o Bishopsgate. 
2900) oReS 26/8 & + to) (a) mer- I rye ia 32/0 id 
chant. 3 Oct. 2 wheat “ 48/o Queenhithe. 
201% of 4 26/8 SELON MCOLD =I Om ee Tarye # 32/0 < 
keeper. x25 4ewheat. & 48/o & 
16 Jan. 100 wheat 34/0 Bought. ra “ gxzrye G 32/0 = 
8Feb. 47 “ 33/0 & 16 “ 2 wheat “ 48/0 a 
I60I-02 5 meal [22/114] Soldon markets. |16 “ tzrye € 32/0 hd 
Io “ “ [2x/24] « “ « ie) “ 3 wheat “ 48/o “ 
804 “(4 lots) 25/0 « privately. 2 Nov. 74 “ e 48/o GO 
Bought from 2 “ e2rye é 32/0 * 
20, Jani. 50.“ 22/0 Agentleman. {|11 “ 5 wheat “ 48/o tS 
7 Mar. 48% “ 19/2 Gs S ie Simicu a Alu « 48/0 (3 
1602-03 220) eC Ommng . 48/o y 
tn Mar. 16 29/0 Privately. oa © 3h * « 48/0 G 
i300 TO2 28/o 3 TOS ead oS € 48/o os 
i « aaa « 25/0 Ls i ¢ § 48/o Sold to a meal- 
ep eh 28/0 Y man. 
2 May «“ meal 29/4 Sold on markets. Sold at 
vy Teas « 26/8 Sold. aye - 48/o Queenhithe. 
1605-06 x “ age © 3 tye San SA/S - 


1 Each qr. being short 19 lbs. 
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Prices OF Corn, 1599-1639 (continued) 


Particulars of Particulars of 
Date Amt.inqrs. Price saleandpurchase| Date Amt.ingrs. Price sale and purchase 
1608-09 Sarde Sold at 1608-09 s.d. 
20 Dec. 2 wheat meal 48/o Queenhithe. 5 wheat 30/o Sold to St. Bar- 
Prey Bins - 34/8 ty tholamew Hos- 
30 “ xwheat “ 48/0 e pital. 
Gey ie Ci 42/8 & 45 = 30/0 Sold to a baker. 
30 “ arye & 34/8 s 1} rye 29/4 « privately. 
18 Feb. 2 wheat “ 45/4 5 Chimes 20/4 ; : 
to Mar.—1o Apr. 2 wht. meal 40/o he 4% “(22 lots) 29/4 & f 
& Saar G ye cS 2/10) : Bio 29/4 “ to 25 per- 
to-14 Apr. 3wht. “ 40/o & sons of the Co. 
ea Oe 2rye “ 32/0 & of * 32/o Sold privately. 
14-22 Apr. 3wht. “ 40/o z 137% wheat 47/0 Bought. 
Se Siew 3 2/0 d sos“ 47/0 > 
28 Apr.-4 May i1wht. “ 42/o = 1609-10 3¢ «* 32/o Sold. 
« « i « «43/4 « I « 26/0 “« 
. G of © “& 42/8 & Io 5 32/0 ~ 
‘e i 2trye “ 32/0 i or 6S 26/8 vd 
—_— twht. “ 40/o Southwark. 1610-11 984 * 28/0 ie 
_ trye “ 20/4 a 46 « 28/0 = 
4-13 May riwht. “ 40/8 Queenhithe. 4 Mar. 1394 “* 32/0 « privately 
Ga of}rye “ 32/0 Us (an old sale). 
13-27 * 2wht. “ 40/o ts 4 “ 42§+3pks. wht. [34/03] Sold on markets. 
eS. 2rye “ 20/4 a 1617-18 29} wheat 30/6 Bought from a 
2May-r1June 3wht. “ 40/o S merchant. 
CG G trye “ 20/4 Ls 1618-19 6 wheat meal 32/o Bought. 
1-13 June 3 wheat meal 37/4 = 1621-22 5 Dec. 20 wheat 36/0 ee 
15 July 3 wheat meal 37/0 tu be 4 35/0 bs 
= © ¢ 34/0 ‘2 15 Jan. 303 “ 38/o y 
26 July of o 32/0 = 1 CieeeNTOe cs 37/0 = 
TrAug, 25) = 33/6 Sold to two meal-| 22 May 63 * 42/0 a 
men. 44 + 6lbs. meal [32/r$] “ from a 
230 St ee i) 30/o Sold. baker for mar- 
of & 32/0 « from the ket. 
Bridgehouse. | 1622-23 
23 © (49 lots) 32/o Ditto. ro Aug. 1x meal 40/o Sold on markets. 
o} rye meal 20/4 Sold at Queen-|21 “ 2 40/0 Ee 48 ee 
hithe. 23 eee 40/0 eis & 
I wheat 38/o Sold privately. 20 ne 42/8 ied ¥ 
11} “(36 lots) go/o “ & 3 Sept. 6 “ righ ee Ss 
x “ (2 lots) 48/o “« « Gy Oh AS 45/4 eos s 
2 “ (4 lots) 48/o s om nap fy, 45/4 = ss 
2s 44/0 * . 23 cnne Ol Asya Me x 
3 ¢ 40/0 « « 30 6 « 45/4 « “« “« 
20 * 5s0o/o = ~to East In-| 7 Oct. 5 * 45/4. ~% @ = 
dia Co. TAs a0 om Puy oy ence eo § 
Py 38/o Sold toamiller. | 21 Oct— 
ae 37/4 “ privately. 27 JanAz aes ak OlOtS)) 45/4 ee bl 
2a 32/8 « to aman of} 27 Jan— 
Clapham. 3 Feb. 9 “ (2lots) 50/8 ae bs 
3% “ (2 lots) 32/8 Ditto. to Feb.- 
fee © 32/0 Ditto. 21 Mar. 36 * (7lots) 48/o Somes & 
ro © 33/0 Sold privately. 7 Apr.- 
2h ‘ (3 lots) 32/0 * (3 tz Aug. 69 “ (rslots) 44/o © & G 
21 (2 lots) 31/o * “ — 4} * 45/o *“ to men of 
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PRICES OF CORN, 1599-1639 (continued) 


Particulars of 


Date Amt.inqrs. Price sale and purchase 
1622-23 S..d: 
— 5 meal 44/0 Sold to several. 
1624-25 : 
9 Apr. so wheat 40/o Bought. 
27 June 1co “ 37/6 «from a 
merchant. 
1630-31 
I Sept. ro meal 45/0 Sold on markets. 
6 « 5 « 45/0 « « « 
13 Sept.— 
3 Mar. r1r1} “ (x3 lots) 45/o eo © € 
18 Mar. 63% “ 46/0 Ke fe 
Tole bie 48/0 « privately. 
7 May- 
2oJune 42 “ (6 lots) 48/o LY & 
1631-32 
29 June 4 mistlin! 40/0 « on markets, 
30 “ 7 “ 40/o “ “ “ 
Siilulya esa 40/0 eal Ld 
22 * rt oa 40/0 So te us 
SV AUC SEL S en 38/o Si ee = 
— ot wheat meal 44/0 «privately. 
pak, of “& 44/0 “« “ 
{Autumn] 60 rye 38/o Bought. 
2 Dec. 15} wheat 37/6 ¢ 
(Dec.] 12 La 38/o . 
8 Dec. 37% “ 36/o bs 
TO oh arsocun 37/0 « 
« 


16 Mar. 12 Irish wheat 44/0 
28 Mar.—z25 Apr. @ 


Particulars of 


Date Amt.ingqrs. Price sale and purchase 
1631-32 $..d. 
{Apr.] 7 barley 40/o Bought. 
27 Apr. 15 Irish wheat 44/o e 
14 May 15 wheat 44/0 &d 
— x * 6o/o(?) 
re Vere sag [44/0] = 
3 “ 6 “ 44/0 “ 
ANS zonye 45/0 e 
22 75 wheat 44/o i 
Boy MO re 44/0 . 
1632-33 
29 Sept.— 
20 July 96 meal (14 lots) 40/o Sold on markets. 
{20 July} 
D7 AUS 33 ena n(SOts)'36/ouN no 2 
23 Aug. 97% “ (x2 lots) 40/o g 18 Ge 
27 Aug.— 
6 Nov.51 “ (6 lots) 36/o eae « 
Jan. 5 “« 48/0 « “ “ 
16 “ 146 * (x6 lots) 40/o Gl ats cS 
8 Mar.s50 “ 36/6 Bought. 
nT AG tan [34/0] : 
1635-36 38 6“ 40/o 
eey © 38/0 i 
20 41/10 vd 
[Ome 43/4 re 
20a 36/o = 
49 “ (2 lots) 35/o M 
1638-39 84 “ 32/0 Ee 
Baie 30/0 S 


PRICES OF CoRN, 1599-1675 


Bought and sold by the Grocers’ Company. 


The year runs from July to July. 


Source is “‘ The Book of the Corne Accompte,’’ Grocers’ Hall, . 


INO: 574: 
Particulars of 
sale and 
Date Amt. in ars. Price purchase 
1599-1600 s. d. 
Aug. 3 wheat meal 25/o Sold to a ba- 
ker. 
r Feb. gto. 46/4 Bought. 
Lone fay 42/0 te 
Ts Bike [42/0] “at Dart- 
ford, Kent. 
13 Dec. 180 46/o 
1623-24 
rir May 10 “ 36/o Bought from 
a Faver- 
sham man. 


1 Bought by contract and round measure. 


Particulars of 


sale and 
Date Amt.ingqrs. Price purchase 
1623-24 s. d. 
11 May 40 wheat 35/0 Bought. 
3220s 33/0 a 
1624-25 
4-11 July 8 wheat meal 40/o Sold on New- 
gate mkt. 
20 July—12 July 39 wheat [37/54] Sold. 
20) “1206s SO) ae 40o/o * 
20 “-1z2 “ 4% “(2lots)42/o “ 
pyey iby, yO 41/6 Bought. 
prey soy ts ie 42/0 a 
Prey came hy th oy ts Anke) % % 


2 Wheat, rye, and barley. 
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sale and 
Date Amt. in qrs. Price purchase 
1624-25 8.d. 
20 July-12 July 393 wheat = [20/0] Sold [on mar- 
kets]. 
s extol; 40/o Sold to the 
king. 
Cie SR yoy ty 42/0 Ditto. 
ce Psa. [20/o] Sold to the 
poor. 
1625-26 
July- Julyso “ 40/o Bought. 
1629-30 
a1July— 7July 23 “meal [38/8%]Sold on mar- 
kets. 
1630-31 
7 July-14 July 1073 “ “ [48/03] Ditto. 
Gf eb Ran rk, Pa eee | I 54/o Bought. 
gO seh “ 30 “« 52/0 “ 
TAO cs 56/0 i 
y “ —r4 “ 7 “(2 lots) 62/0 wt 
Tip e--T4 ee Onna 64/0 S 
Tae TA ee ACT 75/0 “ 
7 “ -14 “ 36 barley 42/0 « 
pO st © DRS OS 44/0 
Tua TA ee Oye 50/0 i 
7 “ -14 “ 234 Irishwht.[44/o] bs 
7 * -1t4 “ toorye 38/o O 
1631-32 
14 July-19 July 313 “ 24/0 Sold. 
14 “ -19 “ sto wht.meal 36/o “ on mar- 
kets. 
TAA TONS TO. 35/0 Sold. 
t4 “ -19 “ gathbarley 18/o “ 
14 “ -19 “ 12 wheat 35/0 Bought. 
ey ae cae 37/0 ; 
a,“ aia) Gays 35/6 “ 
EA TOMI aS 37/0 E 
SS ate aesop 30/0 . 
Coy ies ye 37/6 i 
July— July 882 Trish wht. [40/o] Sold. 
Sold 
ae “ 54 wht. meal [32/13] on markets. 
Se Sta “ [26/24] “ ee 
“- « ah *® © [gs/of] * 
1632-33 
19 July-16 July 5 wheat 50/o toa baker. 
19 “« 16 « 5 « 38/o «“ 4“ 
oy ri SP 44/0 “ widow. 
ie. Seay Cag 50/0 (st 
19 « 16 « 2 «“ 38/0 « “ 
iy cis ayy 46/o Sold. 
ro “ -16 “ a. <= 40/0 ce 
10 K -16 “ 5 « 35/0 “ 
Hep Sa gee 38/o Bought. 
To) st —16 498s * 36/0 “ 
19 “ -16 “ 4ot “(2 lots) 30/0 “ 


Prices or Corn, 1599-1675 (continued) 


Particulars of 


Particulars of 


sale and 
Date Amt.in qrs. Price purchase 
1632-33 s. d. 
19 July-16 July 172wht.(zlots)38/o Bought. 
TO pc LOM Ope 42/0 = 
1633-34 
16 July—17 July 55 wht. (2 lots)35/o Sold to a ba~ 
ker. 
TO eo eS 38/o Ditto. 
TOaee a7 aa eel 40/0 Ditto. 
T6sb hay Te 40/o Sold. 
16 “ -17 “ 125 wht. meal 36/o “ on mar- 
kets. 
TO) ye on AS ee 37/4 Ditto. 
16 “ -17 “ 02 wheat 40/o Sold. 
16 “ -17 “ 180wht.meal 40/o Sold on mar- 
kets. 
16 “ -17 “ 2 wheat 40/o Sold. 
16 * =17 = 33 “lots)s6/o * 
16 “ -17 “ 200 “(2 lots) 42/0 Bought. 
76, 271) “ore 36/o ~ 
1634-35 
17 July-14 July 4r “ meal37/4 Sold on mar- 
kets. 
17. Sey * ox 36/o Sold. 
1 ase rae sofo. = 
17 “ -14 “ 50 “% meal 4o/o * onmar- 
kets. 
17 “ -14 * rx} “(2Ilots) 40/o Sold. 
iy, © Sema 6G 1S 36/o Bought. 
1635-36 


14 July—12 July 20} wheat meal (2 lots) 
40/0 Sold on markets. 


14 “ -12 “ o% wheat [36/0] Sold. 
TAG ey 30/2 Bought. 
E4ges toe som eS 40/0 ¥ 
et 2 et 37/6 © 
To) Soe 8 Seon 35/0 - 
RPh coho Phe tt Beto Oi) 38/o bd 
t4. "12" gos’ | *(eJots) [20/0] = 
ap cae 2 EE [10/o8] “* 
14 = =129"" ‘90 * =(eilots) [2o/o} = 
1636-37 
12 July—14 July o 
1636-37 
14 July—18 July 60 wht. meal 40/o Sold on mar- 
kets. 
Tyee TS EO '6o gk ee eeainy a Ditto. 
ee PETRY GR NG ESE TE iits) Ditto. 
14 “ -18 * 3 wheat 48/2 Sold. 
14 atom Gore [48/14] Bought. 
TALON AZ Pa 48/o ¢. 
IWAN IE Cid irene, | 33/6 Y 
TApee 7 Sonn OT ee 27/0 * froma 
“ Corn merchant.” 
1640-41 


16 July- 8Julyo 
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PRICES OF CORN, 1599-1675 (continued) 


Particulars of 


sale and 
Date Amt.inqrs. Price purchase 
1641-42 s. d. 
8 July—12 July 58 wheat 23/6 .Sold. 
CS elise st ih oh 2a7/o —* 
coherent tua ole aches i) 32/0 Bought. 
Ole B= L20 MET Ora 30/0 bs 
Sian e toy Sa ee 20/6 ie 
8 * —12 S96 * 32/0 “ from [a 
corn merchant]. 
Sues Tag Chron a 30/o Bought. 
1642-43 
12 July-12 July o 
1643-44 
20/0 
x Bought from 
12 July—18 July 93% wheat so} eee 
32/0 
1644-46 
x8 July-rs July o 
1646-47 
r5 July—16 July 1 wheat [20/o] Sold. 
1647-48 
16 July—r9 July 20 “ meal48/o “onmkts. 
16 “ -19 “ 310 wheat [meal] (2 lots) 48/o 


Sold [on markets]. 
48/o Sold to offi- 
cials and servants of Co. 


TO. TOs ky aks 


16 -I9 50 52/6 Sold. 
TO0 i=Toy ie aie [48/o] “to Warden 
West 
1648-49 


tgJuly-roJuly 5 “ [48/0] Sold. 


Particulars of 
. sale and 
Date Amt. in qrs. Price purchase 
1649-50 s. d. 
19 July—17 July sowheat meals56/o Sold on mkts. 
19 « -17 « 3} “« 48/o « 
1650-51 
17 July-1r July so “ meal48/o * on mkts. 
Fo = | © (Gots)! 20/6 


Sold on markets. 
16 wheat [meal] 40/o Sold [on markets]. 
1651-54 
11 July—20 July o 


1654-55 
20 July—18 July 494 wheat 16/o Bought. 
1655-58 
18 July—22 July o 
1658-59 
22 July-15 July 12 wht. [meal] 44/o Sold on mar- 
kets. 
32 wheat _ Ditto. 
of wht. meal 4o/o Ditto. 
o§ light corn [24/9 §] Sold. 
1659-60 


15 July—z2r July! [403] wheat 33/o “ 
1660-61 
2x July—18 July o 


1661-62 
18 July- July 27 wht. meal 76/o Sold on mar- 
kets. 
eet oS A ay |S (71/0%] Ditto. 
i3e Sc a Os « [71/13] Ditto. 
1662-75 
July—July o 


PRICES OF CORN, 1602-09 


Bought and sold by the Carpenters’ Company. 
Source — the Wardens Account Book, 1593-1613, at the Carpen- 


ters’ Hall. 


Particulars of 


Date Amt. inqrs. Price sale and purchase 
s. d. 
1602-03 3 wheat 28/0 Bought. 

3a [27/8] Sold to John Win- 
dett. 

rr 7S [28/o] Sold to the master 
of the Co. 

xr *®  meal[2z9/o] Sold on markets. 


Particulars of 


Date Amt.inqrs. Price sale and purchase 


s. d. 
24 Mar. 15 wheat 31/o Bought from Jno. 
Lawrence. 
1603-04 84 “ 21/6 Sold to a baker. 
1608-09 13 “ (un- [42/43] “ “ 31 mem- 
ground) bers of Co. at Bridgehouse. 
16} wheat [32/5] Sold on markets. 


meal 


1 Co. unprepared, no corn for markets. 
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PRICES OF CoRN, 1617-74 


Bought and sold by the Mercers’ Company. 


Abbreviations: 


CD — “charges deducted.” 


In 1647-48, the 


charges on 2503 qrs. of wheat meal sold on the market were £20 
14s. 9% d., or about 1 s. 8 d. per qr. 

Source — Second Wardens Accounts, vols. 1617-1629, 1630-1639, 
1648-1658, 1671-1676, preserved in the Mercers’ Hall. 


Particulars of 
Price sale and purchase 


Sys 
[27/24] Sold on markets. 


Bought from 
Rob. Greenewell. 


Date Amt. in qrs. 


1617-18 26 wheat 


27 Jan. 45 Danzig wht. 40/o 


98 wheat 38/o Mr. Venne and 
Hy. Perry. 

Cae [15/23] Sold on markets, 
CD. 


Bought from 
1619-20 51} [x9/103] Nich. Nenison. 
60 Sussex wht. 18/6 Repentance Avis. 
58% wheat 18/114 Bought. 


«“ 


1620-21 107. “ 15/o Sold.t 
83 rye 11/8 £ 

12 wheat meal [14/0] Sold on mkts. CD. 
1621-22 
Early in yr. 1 ‘‘Corne” 20/o Sold. 
28 Aug. 10 “Corne” [30/93] “ CD. 
14 Sept. 12 = [37/2 eae: 

22 “wheete” [35/4] “ CD. 

TOM [36/63] “ CD. 


1622-23 204 wheat [37/33] Sold at Queen- 
hithe market.? 
8 Jan. 60 East Country wheat 52/o 
Bought from Roger Henning, a mercer. 
11 Feb. 120 wheat 46/o Bought. 


1623-24 8} “ [25/93] Soldonmkts., CD. 


3 Apr. 100 6“ [38/o] Bought from Mr. 
Cox. 
1624-25 60 “‘corne” [40/0] Sold for king’s use. 
Pie th 37/0 “ on markets. 
50 wheat [40/0] Bought from 
Chamberlain of City. 
3625-26 103 “ [34/43] Sold at Queen- 
hithe, CD. 
1626-27 3 “ [29/4] Sold. 
Bought from 
O2%ima 30/o Francis Bridges. 
30s 33/0 Mr. Cradock. 
LO 33/0 Jno. South. 
953 “ 31/o Jno. Haine. 
1627-28 207 “ {25/7%] John Carre. 


1 “being much troubled with the weavle.” 
2 Costs and losses deducted. 


Particulars of 


Date Amt.ingqrs. Price sale and purchase 
s. d. 
1628-29 3 wheat [24/o] Sold at Queen- 


hithe. 
1629-30 100 “ (2 lots) [37/1] Soldonmkts., CD- 
Se T/A A aed 
Bot se [42/s3- <5 52 = CD: 
Ts 48/0 = 
Ome [37/1] “ on mkts., CD- 


1630-31 4113 wht. &rye[41/73] “ “ “ at 
several prices. 
Bought from 


100 rye 50/0 Marcus Brands. 
1go Irish wht. 44/o Ald. Freeman. 
53 rye 38/0 Dan Garnish. 
1631-32 40 wht. & rye [27/4] Sold on markets.4 
20 wheat [48/o]. * = &. 
100 [38/Olle ae Cee 
Bought from 
ye 36/o  Rob.Rye[ss.ex.].. 
AOwe = 36/10 Marke Pearce 
{ros. extra]. 
Go: = 38/7 Ed. Hales. 
TO. cs 38/3 Jno. Saffull. 
tof * 38/o Jno. Saffull. 
47 © 38/o Abr. Rye. 
40 8 36/o Abr. Rye.[ss.ex.} 
EY th te 36/o Wm. Bladwell, a. 


merchant. 


1632-33 235% “ [36/73] Sold on markets.‘ 
Is « 36/0 “ “« « 
168g “ 41/7 Bought. 


1633-34 180} * [37/11] Sold [on markets].* 


Bought from 


43a 43/o Wm. Austin. 
100 (® 42/0 Rob. Bell. 
ey fe 43/0 Sir Geo. Sands.. 
63 *“ 40/o Warden Chap- 
man. 
igeep 41/o John Goger. 
1634-35 2724 “ [37/11] Sold on markets. 
we eee ea, 


3 ros. less on the whole. 
4 “all charges deducted except for grinding.’” 
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PRICES OF CoRN, 1617-74 (continued) 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price 


s. d. 
1634-35 100 wheat 38/o 
150 39/6 
thee 38/0 
492 “ 138/o 
cae 36/0 
1635-36 230 6“ 
3004 


1637-38 100 wheat 
IIo 
150 Fr. wheat 39/o 


42/0 


1638-39 None sold or bought. 


1639-40 135 wheat 28/o 


1640-41 None sold or bought. 


1641-42 248} wheat 28/o 
pee 1 32/0 

28 “3 32/0 

too “ Corne” 32/6 

49% wheat 32/6 

20 € 31/o 

Loos) 6 33/6 

py 34/0 


1642-44 None sold or bought. 


1644-45 43} wheat 32/6 


< [39/24] 


Particulars of 

sale and purchase 
Bought from 

Sir Geo. Sands. 
Mr. Johnston. 
Mr. Bell. 
Sir Geo. Sands. 
Mr. Greeneway. 


[33/11] Sold on markets.! 


bs [g8/o#] SS ee 
1636-37 None sold or bought. 


Sold for king’s use. 
“ on mkts., CD. 

Bought from Jno. 
Batty. 


Bought from John 
Orwell. 


Sold to Francis 
Smith. 

Bought from 

John Gogar. 


Francis Smith.? 
“ “ 


“ 


“« 


Rk RRR 


Bought. 


Date Price 


Sade 
1645-47 None sold or bought. 
1647-48 250 wht. meal 48/o 


Amt. in qrs. 


1648-49 7 wheat 48/o 
1649-50251 “ 60/o 
FOO" 60/0 

3077 60/6 

4200 48/0 


1650-51 None bought or sold. 


1651-52 2 wheat 44/0 
1652-53 108 34/0 
23 eles 32/0 
Hikes = 32/6 
49% “ 26/8 


1653-54 None bought or sold. 
1654-55 300 wheat 22/6 


1655-56 None bought or sold. 


1657-58 261 wheat 36/o 

out 
1666-73 None bought or sold. 
1673-74 


8 Jan. 60 wheat 40/o 
1674-90 No corn accounts. 


PRICES OF CORN, 1634-58 


Bought and sold by the Haberdashers’ Company. 
These prices are taken from the General Account Books, vols. 
1634-1653, 1653-1668, Haberdashers’ Hall. 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price 
Suds 
1634 100 Fr. wheat 42/0 
40 Hamburg” 36/6 
1614 * & 38/0 
go Fr. SAS /O) 
1635 80 wheat 38/0 
On 39/0 
too Fr. wheat 35/0 

370 wheat 
ye ie 34/0 
1636900 * 37/0 
SOU 38/0 
40 35/0 
40% 32/0 


1 “all charges deducted except for grinding.” 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


Bought. 


(37/34] Sold on markets. 


“privately. 
“ on markets. 
Bought. 


“ 


« 


Date Amt.inqrs. Price 
s. d. 

1636 1322 wheat 38/0 
1638 200 “ 42/0 
reaupy [39/0] 
TOM 44/6 

14h nS 41/6 

(Gey 44/0 

[44] “ 44/0 
TON. 42/0 

248% “ 36/0 

1639 188} “ [29/0] 
28 35/0 


367 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


“Sold to the poor.” 
Sold. 
Sold to 
Mich. Dawes & 
Gilb. Maddock. 
Thos. Floud. 
« “« 
Sold weekly to the 
poor of the Co. 


Sold to “ under- 
officers ” of the Co. 
Bought from 
Rich. Backensall. 
“« 


«& 


Wm. Allen. 


«“ “ 


Bought from Jno. 
Loveday. 


Sold to two bakers 
of the Bridgehouse. 


Sold to Thos. Spurling. 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


Bought. 
Sold. 
“ on markets. 


Bought. 
« 


“« 


from Lucas 
Lucy. 
Bought. 
« ~ from Ald. 
Andrews. 
Sold privately. 
Bought. ° 


1 His reward is 1s. per qr. — gratuity. 
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Prices oF Corn, 1634-58 (continued) 


Particulars of 


Date Amt.inqrs. Price sale and purchase 
sud. 

1639 6.6 wheat 33/0 Bought. 
Ue 35/0 
Ioo (“ 31/o i 
1642 100 decayed wht. 28/o Sold. 

306% wheat [30/74] Bought. 
1643145 “ 40/0 
Ome 38/o ‘ 
Sigur che 37/0 bg 
Lee maa 35/0 Md 
fey 33/0 s 
1644 46 a 28/o Sold. 


Price 
side 
1644 3 Kentish wheat 40/o 


Date Ant. in qrs. 


1646 151 wheat 38/0 

20. 37/0 
O47. SEm 48/o 

yh Bked 56/o 
1648 199% “ 48/0 
1653 20 30/0 
1658 20% * [42/0] 


PRICES OF CORN, 1636-65 


Bought and sold by the Fishmongers’ Company. 
The year runs from Midsummer to Midsummer. 
Source — Wardens Accounts, vols. 1636-58, 1658-82, Fishmongers’ 


Hall. 
Particulars of 

Date Amt.inqrs. Price sale and purchase 
1636-37 s.d. 

2 Mar. 234 wheat [37/o] 
ne ay SNe 
200m 90 & 36/o Paid to Wm. Locke 
Bo pe 36/3 baker for provision 
1641-42 for Co.’s use. 
14 May 200 s 30/0 
zoJune 50 “ 31/o 


Date Amt.ingqrs. Price 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


Bought. 

Sold to several ba- 
kers. 

Sold to several. 
« on markets. 
“ to bakers and 
mealmen. 

Sold “ to the use of 
the poore.” 

Bought. 

Sold. 


Particulars of 
sale and purchase 


1642-48 None sold or bought ? 


1653-54 s. d. 
14 Mar. 200 wheat 34/0 
TAGE eh20 a 33/0 


1654-58 None bought or sold. 


1658-60 48 wheat 42/8 


1660-64 None bought or sold. 


1664-65 141 “corne” 42/0 


Paid to Wm. Locke 
baker for provision 
for Co.’s use. 


Sold. 


Bought. 
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APPENDIX F 


STATISTICS OF CORN PRICES, GENERAL, 1208-1669 


Particulars concerning the bulk and distribution of the prices of 
wheat sold on the manors of the bishopric of Winchester, 1208-1299. 


Totat NumBer oF Entries! anp Locarities, 1208-1299 


Year Entries Localities Year Entries Localities 
1208-09 38 34 1258-59 127 40 
1210-11 50 32 1262-63 188 44 
I2II-12 39 34 1264-65 133 43 
1213-14 42 34 1265-66 159 43 
1215-16 34 25 1266-67 118 Oy) 
1217-18 31 25 1267-68 88 33 
1218-19 30 27 1277-78 156 41 
I219—-20 Bhi 24 1278-79 126 40 
1220-21 47 35 1282-83 eto) 43 
1223-24 49 B33 1283-84 II5 39 
1224-25 35 31 1285-86 IIo 43 
1225-26 28 oi 1286-87 87 36 
1226-27 . 28 1287-88 81 38 
HAO) | so 29 1288-89 II2 4 
TO=R 74 40 1289-90 122 43 
1235-36 69 34 1290-91 or 41 
1236-37 47 36 1291-92 96 41 
1244-45 62 36 1292-03 96 48 
1245-46 148 4 1293-94 67 39 
1246-47 180 40 1297-98 81 41 
1248-49 169 44 1298-99 go 45 
1253-54 x61 41 1299-1300 123 44 
1254-55 64 29 
1257-58 128 47 Total 4138 1709 


1 During the first few years the “‘ entry ” is generally the total amount sold; later the amount sold 
at a particular price. 

The order of entries followed below is not that of the manuscript but the order of rising prices, which 
is, however, often the one also followed in the original account rolls. 
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Prices or WHEAT 


Sold on the manors of the bishopric of Winchester, 1208-1299. 


1208-09 1 
ADDERBURY 
qrs. s. d. 
BA ives inisnirne 2/2 
ALRESFORD 
AT enete Gitis) era [2/8] 
Tousen wen {3/0] 
ASHMANSWORTH 
Ouran fe leie leks [2/104] 
BARTON 
23% (mill) .. [2/63] 
BEAUWORTH 
Be clorou ete: {2/z] 
hea erick: [3/0] 
BrRIGHTWELL 
BOD seen: [2/7] 
CHERITON 
BSF als witirie es [3/0] 
CLERE 
Celera He eI [2/8] 
CRAWLEY 
ODF sos sees [2/64] 
Downton 
DIOt ent [2/103] 
FAREHAM 
Phy epee ok [2/62] 
FARNHAM 
TOM Meine 2/0 
78 Hive sexexerororets 3/0 
FLopstoc 
r (mill)... [2/z0] 
HAMBLEDON 
Ostacios sae [2/64] 
HARWELL 
b AO Grae is oc [2/94] 
ITcHINGSWELL 
BB icreanreciarirers [2/8] 
KNOYLE 
re ce 3/0 
MARDON 
28F roc ee: [2/7% 


28% 


MEON 
Sd. 


[2/103] 


[2/9] 


OvERTON 


[2/117] 


TWYFORD 
[2/103] 


WALTHAM 


[2/24] 


WINCHESTER 
(mill) .. [2/78] 


WITNEY 


I2IO-II 
ADDERBURY 
(new)... [2/113] 
(old) c..0. [370 


ASHMANSWORTH 
qrs. s. d. 
Beha ass [3/103] 
BEAUWORTH 
Cit eae eee [3/13] 
BENTLEY 
Dh opi sceie [3/o% 
ED isthahonant [4/0] 
BITTERNE 
Ouigen eee [3/6] 
CHERITON 
20F suscep ues [3/3] 
CLERE 
OSitlees See [3/11] 
CRAWLEY 
BD cep wet iter 5/52 
DOWNTON 
TAS ey eerie ere [3/74] 
FAREHAM 
Sh Green [3/o] 
FARNHAM 
As io aicio tee 33 [4/04] 
HAMBLEDON 
Queen ccir [3/33] 
INSULA 
BO be eye pere ree {3/114] 
IrcHINGSWELL 
T e(old) en emt syol 
Boker e [3/53] 
KNOYLE 
22}.. [4/0] 
MArpDon 
WSR a Gclanoos [3/104] 
MEON 
Sa haere eet [3/zo] 


Meon, CuurcH 


2043 + 2 hops. [3/04] 


OVERTON 


[3/6] 


Rmpton 
qrs. s. d. 
8 (old).... [2/6} 
23 (new)... [2/7] 
SOUTHWARK 
By ee ers Seaee [3/3] 
20. sence (3/64 
LOOin soe eaaseyee [3/8] 
OF ina Ree ee [3/10] 
50 Race mite yeore [3/10] 
FO oc o)s'p.0 ere eke [3/102} 
IBS awe alarejetise (3/z1] 
Pho Re ae eS [3/z1] 
BO ta ltcne onl [4/0] 
TOO ss nae [4/0] 
L202 sree acer [4/o] 
Bc sot snwes [4/6] 
STOKE 
1x (old).... [2/104] 
SuTTON 
Bite crea [4/o] 
“1 ‘Taunton 
CTA Rape APN (3/441 
TWYFORD 


to (old).... [2/rz] 
33 (new)... [3/114] 


WALTHAM 
ah. RS he [3/54] 
DIOR eeicces [4/0] 
WattuamM, NortH 
BEF see eee {3/11} 
WIELD 
BOE sehen sete [2/03] 
WITNEY 


83 (old).... [2/108] 
75 (new)... [2/r13} 


WoopHAy 
Gh Rea Aree [4/0] 
WYCOMBE 
TOZwA cares [4/2] 
I2II-I2 
ADDERBURY 
Ssh. oc eee [2/13] 


1 The manuscript is dated “1207,” but the correct year 1208-09 has been assigned by the editor: 
of this the only printed roll. Hall, Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester, p. viii. 


The figures in brackets are averages deduced from the amount sold and the total price received. 
The figures without brackets are found in the manuscripts. 
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PRICES OF WHEAT, 1211-12 (continued) 


ALRESFORD 


ASHMANSWORTH 
[2/63] 


BEAUWORTH 
3/0] 


BRIGHTWELL 
2/113] 
CALBOURNE 

[2/x04] 


CHERITON 


[3/0] 


CLERE 


Downton 
(mill) .. [2/3] 
[2/9] 


19% 


[2/5] 


[3/0] 


[2/8] 


[3/123] 


MeEon, CHURCH 
OvEeRTON 


[2/4] 


Riverton 
[1/z13] 


SOUTHWARK 

qrs. s. d. 

OS teeicyoreiaie [2/7] 
STOKE 
TOM sneer [2/34] 
Surron 
Bo eal sess fapers [3/0] 
TAUNTON 


6 (old). ..- [2/4] 
314% + 3 hops 


(ew) <a. [2/54] 
TWYFORD 
DOR pilercvarsiere [2/82 
WALTHAM 
BOP as ces ne [2/6] 
WattHam, N. 
EEY eet oo [2/64 
WARGRAVE 
Sie cey ona stare vars [2/7] 
WIELD 
GELS asad [2/68] 
Boy fondo cSox [3/0] 
WITNEY 
Ch Aes ocr [3/0] 
WoopHAy 
BOR ase es [2/9] 
WYcoMBE 
Bi, goes os [2/7] 
1213-14 
ADDERBURY 
83 ee venient {1/o3] 
ATRESFORD 
UA esac avons [2/o] 
ASHMANSWORTH 
5 +1hop.... [1/10] 
BrEAUWORTH 
KioF tons [2/83] 
BENTLEY 
BE Mrcenie {2/4] 
BITTERNE 
tb eBcruskee-ve ones [2/o] 
BRIGHTWELL 
ee SO SOO [2/8] 
CHERITON 
BQirretoneveleles [2/63] 
CLERE 
LOStaeeseatereterets [2/24] 


CRAWLEY 
qrs. Sid: 
Bis foresee [3/0] 
DOowNTON 
15 (mill) ... [2/o] 
ERGY AS OOnOOS [2/3] 
EBBESBORNE 
TOS 0 oaiose [2/64] 
FAREHAM 
BR che tee, [2/z1] 
FARNHAM 
BUS astretiont [2/4] 
HARWELL 
De a eT [2/03] 
INSOLA 
LLY Saar cae [2/73] 
ITcHINCSWELL 


30 (new)... [2/3] 
1s (old).... [2/8] 


KNOYLE 
TAs nNcvoet ok [2/2] 
MaArpbon 
2OMO ose [2/2] 
Meron 
LS OTs OPES Ere: 2/8 
MEon, CHURCH 
TOVEa a anstaere [2/54] 
RimpTon 
RO rhe sirseivscicls {2/1] 
SOUTHWARK 
BA marrige Sas [2/o] 
Ass Rapes Gees [2/14 
60 (mill)... [2/8] 
ES 2ic caesar [2/8] 
46 (mill)... [3/o] 
3 Oar manent [3/6] 
STOKE 
Ry tae Sica [2/10] 
SuTTON 
AOR Sieve: Reta wiere [2/22] 
TAUNTON 


mz.) (old) ies) 12/2] 
58x (new)... [2/58] 


TWYFORD 
28093 (mill) .. [2/28] 


Wattuam, Norte 
qrs. Side 
31 +1strike.. [2/34] 


WARGRAVE 
65 +1strike.. [2/44] 
WIELD 
BER a ue eee 2/o 
WITNEY 
ESO's cteterere «(ovate {1/9} 
WoopHAy 
BG Ea lta cle [2/1] 
WycoMBE 
TAN eae {2/9] 
1215-16 
ADDERBURY 
TOOT serorsniesben [2/6} 
ALRESFORD 
Madeson.wecttes [3/o] 
BEAUWORTH i 
Tey [3/4] ’ 
BItTERNE 
Dehetre: [2/8] 
BRIGHTWELL ; 
MO ser iyeriare ste 2/6 
Bicdehaera is ataiere 3/0 
CHERITON 
GY. So Omi ODE [2/8] 
CRAWLEY 
BOP ors revere [3/2] 
Downton 
TOON [3/34] - 
8% (mill) .. [3/5] 
EBBESBORNE 
O2 ea tenret [3/2] 
HAMBLEDON 
CY OPA [2/8] 
INSULA 
374 +1strike. [2/114] 
KNOYLE 
BO eects [2/8] 
MaArbDon 
ASE areata [2/7] 
MEON 
hey sac ose ... [2/04] 
Meron, CaurcH 
SBierciss cree [3/4] 
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Prices or WHEAT, 1215-16 (continued) 


Morton 
qrs. cal, 
Soiaecncema nat (2/53) 
RiveTon 
433 (old)... [2/74] 
344 (new) .. [2/74] 
SUTTON 
TOs aac [3/0] 
TAUNTON 
DO peeerers (mill) [2/8] 
to+z2hops “ [3/33] 
sot2 “ * [3/43] 
Ce Rare “ [3/43] 
QIOF Ca eyes: [3/6] 


12}+3 hops (mill) [3/7] 
4 +3 hops (mill) [3/84] 


TICHEBURN 
ea ROSCOE [2/94] 
WALTHAM 
OO pe erertecsrere [3/0] 
WARGRAVE 
GPa pm eOaanne [3/08] 
WIELD 
2 Arenal terete sss {2/o] 
WITNEY 
L 20 eieiste eae [2/o] 
WycomBE 
SOs nae [2/10%] 
1217-18 
ASHMANSWORTH 
Tae oneee [5/42] 
BEAUWORTH 
Bisnis [4/63] 
BItTERNE 
BU feha aceanaseng [4/48] 
BRIGHTWELL 
LBA vsvcis elec [4/112] 
BURGHCLERE 
OPP ae wiharesvens [s/rz] 
CALBOURNE 
A tcceatnccroe [4/104] 
CiLERE, Hicu 
Gicoan ees [4/7] 
CRAWLEY 
PLR ska peti [5/14] 
Downton 
mz (mill)... [4/73] 
DS erie ciate [s/o] 


EBBESBORNE 
qrs. s. d. 
8+41strike .. [5/1] 
FaRNHAM 
8 (bot.) .. [5/10] 
HarwELL 
BOS erro ance [4/10] 
ITcHINGSWELL 
Ohne [s/o] 
Binsisteietewis {s/2] 
IvINGHOE 
BO nto [5/73] 
Meron 
23 crete [4/10] 
Meon, CauRcH 
20M eee [5/73] 
RimeTon 
Cpa ne ate [4/24] 
SouTHWARK 
OSS een: [s/o] 
LOE siscees reer [s/o] 
STOKE 
Britreteistoreiecass [s/o] 
TAUNTON 
23 +3 hops (mill) [5/03 
Ham) 9 aosac [s/23] 
ie amauagadas {s/44] 
14+3 hops .... [6/3] 
TICHEBURN 
Peshreue eb [4/5] 
TWYFORD 
ADite «tees (4/94) 
WALTHAM 
BOs erteavs oe [3/53] 
WoopHAy 
GO wissenne Stree {5/33] 
WYcoMBE 
Bie neers eehes [s/o] 
1218-19 
ADDERBURY 
OMe ee [s/o] 
ASHMANSWORTH 
BF a OO OO [5/38] 
BEAUWORTH 
Se pes See [4/6] 
BRIGHTWELL 
20 Sieiaieeeetye s [s/s] 


BURGHCLERE 
ars Said; 
TUS Searcse rane (5/3% 
CALBOURNE 
ZO wea weretoe ee [5/76] 
CHERITON 
BOs neon [4/104] 
CLERE, HicH 
OR eee cae [s/o] 
CRAWLEY 
Te ce seme [6/0] 
Downton 
6-+1 strike + 1 bush. 
[s/sé] 
81+ 1strike ... [6/03] 
EBBESBORNE 
i Gf Pe aa trae [5/2] 
FAREHAM 
3 Or cersvai terres [4/o] 
SO ve datramistets [4/6] 
iz Oe hecPate aeeiicets [s/o] 
FREEFOLK 
PIScratoctee res [3/114] 
HAMBLEDON 
Thee eee [4/23] 
HARWELL 
TA mdi stywraecs4 [s/58] 
ITCHINGSWELL 


r (in gross).. [5/4] 


IvVINGHOE 
LYE pire cent [5/63] 
Marpon 
Dash, Ore Rereee [5/z] 
MEON 
TAD cers here (4/10] 
Morton 
Add a ercednsn [s/o] 
RimPTON 
20s ener [6/0] 
SOUTHWARK 
99 (mill) ... [s/o] 
STOKE 
AOR Vcr, erates [s/o2 
SUTTON 
BG ceetarc tenia [4/6] 
WALTHAM 
OOh remtoscner [3/8] 


ADDERBURY 


BRIGHTWELL 


[3/23] 
(mill) .. [4/o] 


CRAWLEY 


EBBESBORNE 
(best) .. [3/0] 


[3/83] 


IVINGHOE 


MarbDon 


[3/54] 


Meon, CHURCH 
D3 Riccar neremeians [4/o] 


OVERTON 
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PRICES OF WHEAT, 1219-20 (continued) 


TAUNTON 


WattHam, Norta 


[5/63] 


WvcomBer, CauRca 
[3/208] 


1220-21 
ADDERBURY 


[4/4] 


{4/0] 


BEAUWORTH 


[4/24] 


BiTTERNE 


[3/98] 


BURGHCLERE 


[5/63] 


CALBOURNE 


[5/82] 


[4/54] 


Crere, Hich 


[5/9] 


CRAWLEY 


[4/72] 


DOwWNTON 
(old)... [3/0] 
(new) . [5/54] 


EBBESBORNE 


[4/108] 


1664 
3093 


FAREHAM 
qrs. s. d. 
See Ao Soe [4/4] 
Pe eee, Mae [s/o] 
ED ie ree stats [s/o] 
Da etertcsataistane [6/0] 
FARNHAM 
TUTE taeet ess [5/54] 
FREEFOLK 
ci ae er [5/73] 
HAMBLEDON 
De a wwepetareiers [5/54] 
ITcHINGSWELL 
ih GRO TOe {5/x] 
IvINGHOE 
2ST Hawtin. [5/43] 
KNOYLE 
GLa: [4/78] 
MArpDON 
LOR Ta enn: [5/38] 
Mron 
5 ne, Seam [6/9] 
Morton 
HS gre ee ee [5/13] 
RiveTon 
25 (old).... [4/54] 
20% (new)... [4/73] 
SOUTHWARK 
AZ a cidelicre vies [5/23] 
STOKE 
Osa wancnet {5/34] 
SuTTon 
VO} re OO [3/64] 
TAUNTON 
7 (mill) .... [4/103] 


3+3 hops (mill) [5/24] 
12$+1 hop (mill) [5/43] 
203 (old)..... [5/54] 
6+1 hop (mill) [5/72] 
4gotr “ “ — [5/10] 
393-+1hop (new) [6/13] 


TWYFORD 


| 


Watraam, Nortu 
qrs. s. d. 
3034+ 1hop .. [6/2] 


WIELD 


[5/ot] 


WycomBE 
BES Bites reresistote [5/64] 


1223-24 
ADDERBURY 
r11%_ (mew).. [1/11] 
5% (old)... [2/0] 


ALRESFORD 


[2/24] 


ASHMANSWORTH 
TUS wees hacen [2/74] 


BEAUWORTH 


{2/13] 


BRIGHTWELL 
[2/63] 
193 (mill) .. [3/54] 


BURGHCLERE 


[2/7] 
CALBOURNE 
[2/14] 


CHERITON 


[2/8] 


{2/2] 
CRAWLEY 
[2/103] 


Downton 


[2/13] 


HAMBLEDON 
[2/10] 
{2/3 4] 
ITCcHINGSWELL 


DATE Seren satrets [2/63] 


IVINGHOE 
qrs. s. d. 
534 (old)... [2/44] 
187 (new) . [2/54] 
KNOYLE 
9 (old).... [2/o] 
130 (new) .. [2/63] 
MARpDON 
(old). ... [3/o] 
(new)... [3/23] 
MEON 
[2/103] 


Meron, CHURCH 


[2/73] 
Morton 
[2/64] 
OvERTON 


[2/4] 


[2/04] 


TAUNTON 
1374 (old)... [3/14] 
3624+3 hops (new) 
[3/5] 
TWYForD 
(new) . [2/83] - 
(old)... [3/23] 


2324 
76 


[2/34] 


WITNEY 
(old)... {r/rz4] 
(new) . [2/3] 


WoopDHAY 


[2/14] 


[2/9] 


3/4 
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Prices oF WHEAT, 1223-24 (continued) 


WYCOMBE 
ars. Sade 
188§ (new).. [2/114] 
206% (old)... [3/63] 


1224-25 
ALRESFORD 
[5/108] 


BEAUWORTH 


[5/53] 


BRIGHTWELL 
[5/103] 


[s/o] 


Downton 
[5/03] 
13$ (mill) .. [6/03] 
EBBESBORNE 
[6/03] 


FarrgamM 


ITCHINGSWELL 
(6/r8] 
IvINcHOE 
[5/88] 


Marpon 


Morton 
29% (bought) [4/44] 


OvERTON 
qrs. s. d. 
ASS BABOHOODO [3/7] 
SCALDEFLEET 
BSH terest [5/8] 
STOKE 
(3 eo adooned [s/o] 
SUTTON 
ZO etsieyaralereele [5/62] 
TAUNTON 


229% (old)... [6/03] 


2363 (new) .. [6/2%] 
TWYFORD 
Typ atone dove [5/9] 
WALTHAM 
UR ERO OOe [7/04] 
Watrtuam, NortH 
Cy Minnoods (5/s4] 
WARGRAVE 
33 staistemsicie eet [6/43] 
WIELD 
AGA econo [6/33] 
WITNEY 
BOSE a stanion [4/04] 
WycoMBE 
TOL eee [5/38] 
1225-26 
ADDERBURY 
64 Ps seeyrercraee [3/9] 
ALRESFORD 
Danton: [4/44 
BrItTERNE 
ASk Meiners [5/23] 
BrIGHTWELL 
BOS RR etc [4/534] 
14 (mill) ... [5/03] 
BURGHCLERE 
Eel) een a/4) 
280 cis tecotreis {5/x] 
CALBOURNE 
TLO Ro gar eyes [s/1] 
CHERITON 
Og arava erences [4/7] 
Downton 
BOOP econo [4/r1] 
14% (mill) .. [5/1] 


EBBESBORNE 
Bode 


IvINGHOE 


43% (old)... [4/o] 


ITCHINGSWELL 


{5/o#] 


Marpon 


[5/23] 

Morton 

[4/r3] 
OVERTON 

of (mill) .. [4/63] 

Cae eee [5/48] 


RIMPTON 
[4/43] 


SCALDEFLEET 
[6/103] 


TAUNTON 
Gieavaone (mill) [5/08] 
23+1hop * [5/04] 
{s/o%] 
{s/t] 
[5/18] 
[5/10] 


WALTHAM 
5 (mill)... [5/o] 
209 (new)... [5/o3] 
47% (old)... [5/2] 
WattHaAm, NortH 
8 (bought) . [4/13] 


WITNEY 
BOS Rsereiotceete [3/98] 
WycomMBr 
SUSE were sies [4/44] 


1226-27 
ADDERBURY 
qrs. s. d. 
29% (bought) . [4 34] 
+ ae (5/2] 
ALRESFORD 
O5¥ ko aion {5/38] 
BItTERNE 
23 Vike ase (6/z4] 
BURGHCLERE 
TOOF wager ae [6/s] 
CALBOURNE 
33+2 hops .. [5/53] 
TL {2 areenls/ OFt 
CHERITON 
cep e nee oe [s/o] 
CLERE, HicH 
Nhat ee [6/o] 
CRAWLEY 
Cyacein sos [5/ot 
Downton 
TOSS ee [5/88] 
EBBESBORNE 
AB Tee nce [4/88] 
FAREHAM 
UY ais fore) [5/4] 
HARWELL 
Grabs eee [6/o4] 
ITCHINGSWELL 
Orde eee [s/o] 
IVINGHOE 
207F ssn cees ee [5/38] 
KNOYLE 
QOMeiatsterereisets {5/83] 
Marpon 
2IO$« cscs. [4/r1] 
MEOoN 
GOR taco wate [5/84] 
Morton 
QOmepr eee (s/3] 
OvVERTON 
Pte iac soe [5/64] 
SOUTHWARK 
192 (mill) ... [s/z] 
STOKE 
eis Sos BAR {s/o] 
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Prices OF WHEAT, 1226-27 (continued) 


Surron IvINGHOE WIELD FAREHAM 
qrs. hcl. qrs. s. d. qrs. s. d. qrs. s. d. 
BS cctelemuyeretare {s/z3] M7 Oger ereisissiar= [3/83] O0bs wisest EVAR S| tev e ern oe cncue [4/3] 
i TAUNTON MARDON WITNEY HAMBLEDON 
TAT Re eet [s/o] ae Mvco hseos ie ey is Oo HGOUE [4/38] Qpic daodcose 3/4 
POS s wiewteraccre 4 
TwvForD . is eH] Wycomse ae gaicg ie aja 3/6 
LEO sso ee {s/24] on ee : OYE ria ONOG [4/0] Ok saitame cota vi 
nee eee” BS a Tee. (3/a] 1232-33 Ole rarer 4/o 
ro nopecose 3 Oy Pen ee [3/6] AppERBURY Winn aden oats 4/4 
WaARENNE TASH Ae atone [3/8] ABE endo ties [2/7] to tenes 4/5 
Br eg ae [s/o3] | 208------+++ ae TEcnoenenes [3/0] T5Z- ++ +eeeee 4/6 
WIELD ie jer cae a ALRESFORD HARWELL 
Troe [s/83] bs a mo ‘ 3% (mill) .. 3/o (ley jaawaacade [3/84] 
‘i EON, CHURCH 2 Ce 3A HiwEcuur 
WYCOMBE F Lo eet tronclaters [3/8] 133 Popenanees [3/104 why. wy, 4] 
I§O$--++-++-- [5/54] Bi meeetarerscre {3/to] Td yall eae / Oban nena, nial 41S 
Whe oats [4/o] ITcHINGSWELL 
1231-32 ASHMANSWORTH 
y Ey OO a ceo (4/2 TATE ciiecesos [3/72] 
ApDERBURY ust vA te eye, [3/84] 
Sree ee [3/83] oan Soe ies IvINGHOE 
GOR: since [4/6] BEAUWORTH ANS ocane [3/34] 
ALRESFORD Oe ns {4/7] Oa einai: [3/62] x - 
ee ¢ vieleld.eie aes eh 1 © ee Gie.0 o'6 6 ee se NO 
578 [4/2] 213 [4/8] Buniey BLP lay ee 
BENTLEY OvERTON ESO sae ceetene [3/04] 
135 (new) .. [3/84] 
DOAR opt ceveiey: [4/52] ORs aye oropeievatana [3/63] 
2 < : BIrTERNE MARDON 
BITTERNE RiMpton Baron carats 3/4 ey L3/73 
473 [4/o3%] | x10 [5/03 10 /8 Srey ri mt ma 
Pe cid Nbc i EIO Mc sis svapsrarers hale ieee ennoase: 3 Ao e v0nndds 13/103] 
BrIGHTWELL SouTHWARK Reicnnwery NEON 
De et ae [ 60 (mill)... [2/2 1 
sue ee pa peas ) Zs er auss deren [eile WaSadecc cans. [3/o8l 
ekee aes 12 i Boa dkyA| ; BURGHCLERE : Aree CHURCH 
orn WES 24 ... [4/o] 1823) a leyaehacess [4/04] Bes eevee 3/t 
BI iis tiles ae ine TOP ee eniers 3/2 
CALBOURNE 12 «  .. [4/5] CALBOURNE TES eetacetceheate 3/3 
6th ee [3/68] a) 4 ||. [5/ol LAO Rae chayenaee [3/84] Che ser ceseresete 3/4 
Oday [5/24] Crore GOR sie erste [eoelilenO teers 3/5 
DRE Pa ieieatsas /6 
CHERITON TOS sseeeeees [4/02] | Carsournz, CHURCH a bat 3/8 
ACT Raa Mee [3/114] Surron Pk eaee Lio aot een 
OO Remvaletstevetste [4/03] 
Ciere, Hicu 2 . ; CHERITON a OvERTON 
SO het ekg [4/6] en eee Tsohan sedans 13/oet r (mill)... [3/4] 
ee 3 
Coneene (ice TS OSE yore aes [3/8] 
: [4/08] rie! [3/28 R 
She in a Lees AS teriantnc ae cone eats one 108 eet /oil 
DOowNTON A TROD Cornampron | zs 
LA nate ee Prt rea yen | 2255 ee eee [3/10] SOUTHWARK 
IBIS hwaet tips Za 4/4 20 (mill)... 3/6 
a WALTHAM CRAWLEY Ro 2 ona ES 
: ae, route ee [4/o] Chek a mdcvonoe (ky px! a6 Dena ye 
A ise iets ae 3 (mill) .. [4/o] Downton 20 Osan GH 
C4 te BO OOO.L 3/9 1E “|. [4/ol 6 20 ee 3/10 
Te Red Meet [4/0] a A 4/34] POE re oor iae (3/7] me i , 
ore sen 3/TO 
HARWELL LO sare atheists [4/4] EBBESBORNE 40 O ~ Lyfe: 


toe ee Fadl cs Guill) aladate las7h teers [5/78] | 40. 5/6 
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Prices OF WHEAT, 1232-33 (continued) 


STOKE CHERITON SOUTHWARK BriGHTWELL 
qrs. Sid. qrs. s.d. qrs. s. d. qrs. Ss. de 
T204 ne ees Evia) || SPER sonoddd [3/9] 4o (mill) ... [3/0] 244 (mill) .. [3/7] 

eee Cuawrbiey 20 ‘ Pee gyal BAe te eae [3/z0]} 

Otten [4/08] itn Boor ODS [3/103] bs « d oe BURGHCLERE 
TAUNTON Downton 20m) (3/3) 32 (old) ... [3/43] 
680+1 hop ... [2/3] TO MCE tes [3/3] 20 A et/O) o} (mill) .. [3/6] 
TISTED S E rea ma STOKE CLERE, HicH 
CR pO cmOOE {4/1] seh nits .114/6l FOE oie vine sisi {4/2] ES Nese aes [3/103] 
; TWYFORD “ar EBBESBORNE TAUNTON CHERITON 
364%.......-. IS/EEU) | Gore: [3/6] | 4948+3hops . [4/34] | 140%...--.--. [4/1] 
WALTHAM NR eameecne [3/8] FA secs c 
RAWLEY 
on Se a Say Foto: Ec ee pais aie 8 ital acre etek [4/34] 
EOSa HOOK ROOE 3/8 A FApEnant * WALTHAM D 
BEA cone yeti (OS ee [3/98] sick 
984 a 4 33 te ee ee (3/341 Ni r80d. so. 3/7k 
OFS scceaiees 5/0 FARNHAM Oe lei nee [4/0] 
teas kevaretalaharece (3/4] 24h [4/2] ESEBERES’ 
Wattnam, Norte not Teac a [3/8] Re SODMSERE 4 
Persea [4/13] Naa ahie reel TOLeeee ee [4/4] ATS Pstooaes [4/0] 

WIELD Tass ern [4/0] WattHam, NortH EsForD 
TS eae oe 3/83] Huminnee Goce ate [3/6] | 108-++---++- [3/4] 

Witney Sees esecees [3/6] WARGRAVE Esrorp, CHURCH 
ESOR GS oem [3/34] ; SOMO OS LOGS oe Cerne toe [3/0] 24OR eee [3/82] 

WoopHay ag k ; ; u/el I3$-- eee [3/98 FAREHAM 
Soke [3/88] Coren ae [4/1] WIELD 3% (mill) .. [3/108] 
COREE een ane [4/2] OG sacenet nce [2/r0] | 138%--------- [4/3] 
aha is/rtl | trommoswene | fags ysl | yap SEM 
6 T2T eect [3/53] 12% (old) .. [4/0] 
1235-3 ae? SOT See e [4/0] 18} (new) ... [4/43] 
ADDERBURY IvINGHOE TOP sie calecwia(eints [4/0] 
SSE eeinancants [3/1] BOT cies [3/08] Svat FONTHILL 
ALRESFORD KNOYLE 00 FSi Ae vit | oe [3/84] 
SOR science [4/0] ALL eee [3/o#] WWoDpeaAe ITcHINGSWELL 
ASHMANSWORTH MARDON LOR F sejvincrers ces [3/73] ag Xo). s-si5/ 9) 
BV Guia e Soe [3/6] 234. +... 20. [3/108] Weenies IvINGHOE 
BentLey Meron Souk eee Ve \pllGegeee (3/64 
Gate eae [3/0] 23 DB o> +irte le eis [3/6] : KNOYLE 
; ee Maron Counce peels : PaO Actes [3/10] 
FRE HAP Sios 26: Oey een ee ia/a Marnow 
LOOP om relents [3/43] 64 
BRIGHTWELL A ee ek [4/08] 
Hr ee [3/1] ea cer MEON 
ZEEE LEM ec VARY i (mill) .. [2/8] O08 teers [4/04] meee youl 
BURGHCLERE eign Cae. BAMELDUNA Morton 
of (mill) .. [3/4] RIMPTon Qaiinhats a feriete (3/10%] TOQKM oe yh [3/s3] 
98 Net A ea [3/73] I Oar er eerie [3/4] 
7 tite aera [3/4] BEAUWORTH OVERTON 
CALBOURNE Biyen eas 63/8] Cin ocoaores [4/03] ky aooaanes [3/103} 
37 ecw eces [3/83] BO nets [3/8] BITTERNE RIMPTON 


SQe seen, [3/94] Hes n sabia [3/10] Phe ee E GS [3/3] ealraod eens {5/1} 


SurTton 
qrs. s. d. 
7 or aden [4/63] 
TAUNTON 
5093+3 hops . [5/74] 
TwyFrorpD 
ppacwadoss {4/z] 
WALTHAM 
23 citar tes [3/6] 
OF Mee [3/6] 
Tet alee [3/8] 
TOPS > Ge oA [3/112 
6% (mill) .. i4/1] 
6 [4/2] 
SOD ee Tuer cele [4/6] 
Oba fustiatetet {5/o] 
Wattuau, Norra 
iy OOOO Re [3/11] 
WARGRAVE 
OF ORGAO DOD [4/54] 
WELEWE 
CYL thintine OOO [4/34 
WIELD 
E2GOin wares levers [4/0] 
WITNEY 
270d ed cise [3/94] 
WoopHAy 
30 he eres [4/14] 
WycomBE 
STO Wen eer [4/34] 
1244-45 
ADDERBURY 


110} (mixed) . [1/8] 


ALRESFORD 
55% (mill) .. [2/8] 
ASHMANSWORTH 
Ge ascrareveeiete 2/3 
BEAUWORTH 
ED ararterasracsiere 2/5 
BO eran hioareers 2/6 
Onova nos 2/64 
Ueda dounsad 2/8} 
TS a stertnciare os 2/9 
TOn.feqnecmrts 2/10 
BENTLEY 
BO gareerytaely 2/2 
AT Gtatreniters 2/4 
DY cstv lores ante 2/6 
BO ia er vieteine 2/8 
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BRiGHTWELL 


[2/33] 


CALBOURNE 
{2/103] 


CieRE, HicH 
TOM ane e/7 


CRAWLEY 
BBR erections « 


Bip ears were {2/14] 
13% (tolcorn) [3/2%] 


EBBESBORNE 
OOF sucess 12/54] 


FAREHAM 
[3/0] 


FONTHILE 


[1/113] 


HAMBLEDON 


[1/8] 


[2/38] 


MArpDoN 


03 


1662. . 


1% 


OvFRTON 
s. d. 
ehettecteey [2/8] 
(mill) .. [2/x1] 
RImMPTON 
Onto [3/4] 
Sutron 
Sees: aaregerets 2/44 
Serre 2/6 
ete rae 2/8 
oka lSvene severe 2/9 
TAUNTON 
Sorganoee [3/103] 
TWYFORD 
Berd ctaveroye 2/5 
star aSertaven 2/6 
ated ts Avete 2/7 
en retsteterers 2/8 
PACK 2/9 
2/10 
WALTHAM 
(mill) .. [2/8] 
heamiciee L270) 


(mill) .. [2/10] 


WALTHAM, NORTH 


[2/13] 


WARGRAVE 


[1/03] 


1245-46 
preysiheavere-s 2/6 


3/0 
3/1 
. 3/2 
a Ke 
3/4 
3/6 
. 3/8 
4/0 
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PRICES OF WHEAT, 1236-37 (continwed) 


ASHMANSWORTH 
qrs. Sa.dy 
TS ayer cotvacere 2/10 
TB cicescaavesastire 3/0 
208 sols Ghee 3/2 
T Ohne nay ees 3/4 
DAP R cialis 4/o 

BEAUWORTH 
OTE ss 2/10 
OE Sartre 3/o 
EMR rT GA 4/0 
BENTLEY 
TOS. Porno 2/8 
TOsaaegioeoe 3/4 
BY cratete evoteiela's 4/0 
BITTERNE 
EO a ia certs 3/6 
Gy jon ogodder 4/0 
BRIGHTWELL 
DIPRecioreeuiee [2/114] 
23 (mill)... [3/28] 
BURGHCLERE 
Odin 7g evesehers ety [2/8] 
SEE Sa ecde 3/0 
BUR ss lessees 3/4 
GOR Wael sewers 3/8 
BO Megeeeee rion: 4/6 
CALBOURNE 
Kite oA Are [4/1] 
CHERITON 
TA chic ececere ne 2/11 
QOiserolere seehtole 3/0 
WOMerielrerarden 3/1 
TR RP meee 3/4 
BE Waa earner 3/8 
OOOO 4/° 
CLeRE, HicH 
pao AS PE 3/2 
OF spreateiace 3/6 
CRAWLEY 

I) ¢ SCS [3/103] 

Downton 
13} (mill) .. [3/2] 
TLSA ewe 3/ 71 
EBBESBORNE 
Ottorent en [2/8] 
GY eamINGooaG [3/o] 
EsSERE 

On vaterte ater: [4/0] 
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Prices or WHEAT, 1245-46 (continued) 


FAREHAM 
qrs. s. d. 
Tye aonb beer 3/4 
Oa tetounecieia 4/o 
FARNHAM 
O68 os aie 3/0 
Learners 4/0 
FONTHILL 
LYM i ecanorad [3/1] 
HAMBLEDON 
LS ciesetiens ie Gi 2/8 
ie? (SU OUUTOOL 3/2 
HARWELL 
Shy Soden neean (3/4] 
ITcHINGSWELL 
CU ee OOS 3/6 
ZO satalalvaietere = 4/0 
QOiererercisieieisbers 4/6 
IvVINGHOE 
TOmtnactereele 2/2 
iB Ovsbonthensravecersis 2/4 
ZOvvetataleistrieiese 2/8 
TOatrcarresre 3/0 
OR Erroaarerses 3/3 
BOs eieinenneeve 3/4 
Ateneo tas sis 3/44 
BO. eae is as 3/6 
QU Eevee cress 4/0 
KNOYLE 
ey too BOD REOS (3/13) 
Marpon 
224 (old)... 2/10 
AOR acccuahs ats 3/8 
AE vas svaoiey 4/0 
fey 1.6 GOOOCIO 4/6 
Meron 
86 (new)... 2/2 
TS St bee eet 2/4 
42% (old).... 2/o4 
42k “ 5a Byfe) 
Zhe Sa AD 
74% (new)... 3/6 
Morton 
EG) niente 2/7 
BOS sisnccieereean 2/8 
Sp <b istarcnie rts 3/0 
Tame salen any 3/2 
aerate 3/2 
Sacer eenee 3/4 
Y hcrencenei tet 3/6 
Given eae 3/64 
Oia civrce esters 3/8 


Munes AysrorD 


qrs. s.d. 
TUB Ee veloveyetaials 3/3 
Mones, CHURCH 
iif ob nmaneoe 2/64 
UA ee reretioters 3/0 
OvERTON 
Hp eves Guam 3/0 
LAr vetplejeresss ers 3/6 
RRO elataierois eal 4/o 
SouTHWARK 
(rar Tore 3/1 
her eten ann 3/4 
Fs oer alr se 3/6 
TOP tae osteo core 3/8 
Toh ees 4/0 
ES elem ase 4/2 
STOKE 
MOB MOnN OANA 3/6 
WG asters 3/8 
Aone oat 3/t0 
Py ta ee 6 4/o 
Aecee scenes 4/i 
SUTTON 
De aaretatsieccaieke 2/9 
Queene 2/9 
OFsaissigire cts 2/11 
Tbs co en 3/0 
Poo IOe 3/o 
Aaa. a evetaistete 3/2 
Odneecacrer 4/0 
TAUNTON 
ASOF cusyaisvisieisys [4/84] 
TWyFrorD 
Tie eothinate ris 3/2 
TOM snes 3/34 
fhiomococees 3/4 
QO vrata tiie sererene 3/64 
ABA Se tone cts 4/0 
WALTHAM 
14 (mill) .. [2/83] 
64 fe 1372] 
te NOD CGOOD 3/4 
BAT yrienirerte 3/4 
O55 cerns 4/0 
AL Bares tesa 5/0 
Wattuam, Nort 
LO paneer 3/0 
TE Ronee 3/6 
US bcsrteters 4/o 


WARGRAVE 
qrs. are 
6 Bry tie 3/0 
TOR arses 3/4 

tt eee 3/6 
Piety Scrscys $507 4/0 
WIELD 
a Dr etattne 2/10 
SS eaale viva 3/0 
Wisfeintersstanste 4/0 
WITNEY 
ADR eye ise Oe 2/o 
20 Haveternatsteie ic 2/4 
Cit Cn PREe RIC 2/6 
MAS Prairie ase (3/34] 
IRS SAS OCC 3/4 

WoopHay 
TOP oc ieee 2/8 
NOR sEtacmciere/e 2/10 

WycoMBE 

DS nate 2/2 
Cy ep Se 2/6 
Bape nea ae 2/84 
Godlee 2/o4 
te epg OS 2/10 
Beal cat oters 3/0 
TORN weawtcciers 3/4 
TOR sir tices 3/9 
Pit Pen Oe: 3/10 
1246-47 
ADDERBURY 

Aig ott ererseare 3/10 
NE SALSA OO 5/0 
TH Wan eienre 5/3 
MO Ce eEaRORD 6/0 
Bera acne 7/0 
Sh nak ae se 8/o 
Eocene [8/8] 

ALRESFORD 

TOR mens ees 4/2 

OEE becuse s/o 

Go umwenne 6/6 

Oba nan 8/o 

ASHMANSWORTH 

24+4 bush... 5/o 
ASSEFORD 


74 (bought) [4/o] 


BENTLEY 
BOR ales nhac 4/4 
AT nuraniaette 6/6 
Ov inane ned 9/0 


BITTERNE 
qrs. sods 
ETA cers itetes 4/6 
0 EAP IIS s/o 

BW a steroreisiegs 6/0 
BRIGHTWELL 
5 (mill)... 4/o 
TAR Rae eee 4/4 
5s (mill)... 4/6 
Sa. . s/o 
SPs eae siete tte s/o 
E35 sees secs 6/o 
5 (mill)... 6/6 
Dhara ata oe 7/0 
5 (mill)... 8/o 
BOtenscereee 8/o 
BURGHCLERE 
o2 (mill) .. 4/o 
DEE Saye.gsie syste s/o 
30 ss ness eee 6/o 
Pi: elie Beer 7/o 
Pie SRS eS 9/6 
CALBOURNE 
RE peneoe oe [5/7] 
CHERITON 
ASoveessoes 4/3 
B caren eeowe 4/5 
Scat sees 5/t 
SPs Ase ee 5/4 
Tavis eater 5/10 
Gun er nees 6/7 
F Iara c 7/0 
a pee 8/8 
Crere, Hick 
ee s/o 
BR cintetleweles 8/o 

CRAWLEY 
Beis sehen ee [7/4] 

Downton 
OOidoves soe ee 5/6 
DED ckcpess wae 8/o 
DE actslen wen eho 10/0 

EBBESBORNE 
FOR wick hak 5/o 
CY Cee as 6/o 
BER evisiioe 9/o° 

FAREHAM 

TO Ss pinion 4/6 
Bhi merce [4/104] 
TO Se econ 5/o 
i OIRO 5/8 
4% (mill) .. [8/o] 
23 scaweeree ao Oye 
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: Prices OF WHEAT, 1246-47 (continued) 
FARNHAM Morton TwyrorD ALRESFORD 
qrs. s. d. qrs. s. d. ars. s.d- qrs. s. d. 
Ari 4/8 DQ risiets sce clerate 5/o Pn eer Ae 4/11} OT ecee 2/6 
DSA speeeeessisre 6/8 Byers vale 5/6 2 Ore seiner eae 6/5 Oe ae ae 2/74 
BA re aaatee 9/o Bryant ans 6/0 LOknee eee 6/6 TO n Seay tees 2/9 
Brailes oh eat 7/0 i 6 ferent 7/8 24 (mill) .. 2/10 
FONTHILIL Seam Sate nets 8/o CO} Peace oe 8/o 5 Lf Ae a ee es 3/0 
OW eye ero cues 4/8 PON eves cease 8/5 Ly eee rice 3/2 
isp ate s/o OvERTON 
Bere Roel, oe 6/8 Pca crash nt s/o WattHam ALRESFORD, CHURCH 
of (mill) .. [5/4] me sera aiast oF. at. 2/10 
HAMBLEDON CY et Pes ol SBIR 6/8 : a seis aa TOL eae 2/10 
Tid 3/4 Cy ee ete one 8/o 5 eS, aoe a I (fo eoonao cde 3/0 
2 epee ° 
mea CPCs 5 eo Rrmpton WORE erecta 8/o ASHMANSWORTH 
OR ess eaeter 8/o F a EE Alle 
Mae ee Watruam, NortH FY /o 
Pwere Se ree 6/0 Ae es eee OF... se. 4 
PY ROLE 4/6 28... 6.1.0, 6/4% Stale «> ade Pits 6/8 ASSEFORD 
TO cynthia 5/0 TAG iene 6/6 tap Seah aac 8/o Qaaterncke oe 3/0 
LO athavetnrevesrers 6/o CSI OCOD IGIS 6/8 Tonesewe epee 3/4 
Th See n/o Eh Aes Scibicackals 7/0 WARGRAVE 
Se ee ea 8/s By 1eo-0 Gaeta 6 8/o ABs covscoth 4/8 BrauworTH 
TOF Seas eis 9/o Tame a hen s/o Si Certehs 2/7 
IrcHINGSWELL (iS aaaviaoe 10/o a Ombre ob 5/3 Brow ooo oarsc 2/I0 
UShieers 5/6 LOD roel state 12/0 PF BIA ESOS 5/6 LG fo BOSOE SS 3/0 
TOM Se 7/o Betis esters ac 13/4 TES circa 6/8 a Ata ieierte an 
Og snare iebercie ois 
Dieiw © ein selene 8/o SOUTHWARK WreLp 4 
TZ ec es sccess 9/6 2 (mill)... 4/6 Ch Cees 4/6 BENTLEY 
3 CO wie Pancreas 7/o PSP aces 2/6 
IVINGHOE 5 « 5/4 AWRY TSie pace es 2/8 
Asicaticiostres 4/0 a « 5/4 Te Sts tay Spe 3/0 
BE vipers cierece 4/74 5 « 5/5] GS OS SOY 4 (pe Se ea 3/2 
5 eg) BU a nnerrre 4/6 i 
Tyce s/o a /6 e DBL). Series 3/4 
14}. ..--.05- 5/4 : cen Hs a4 aa a Omens setts 3/6 
Efe eens 5/5 i vba ene mae 
163 MNES 3 oe a) TS d rece wrens 8/o ; BITTERNE ; 
Ph St 5 on SYK) Ad Pee SLO 
KNOYLE 5 7 Bde OR eo eels We 3. (mill) 3/0 
o hy 5 / oA ERE wu m erred, sita tale, 
Ole aacs 4/8 7 ees he 2 ie BE oe ae 3/2 
Bieogan ot 5/o 4 -.. 7/0 a oat 6 LSet reese 3/4 
EY tio bacon 6/o 3 : ... 8/o ie gee a es 4% (mill) 3/4 
Eee dee tae 6/8 4 --. 8/o Tie Fos ne! 4/o 
TORaa tees 11/o Sroxe WycoMBE ; 50} 4/0 
2Oe MRO Arent 5/o 
Marpon Wocacinagss 5/14 Eh aig as ee eee 
eRe Ta gare ve Pia Rech s/o leet am 
Piet tao 5/6 SAT OE Ha / Toh eee 6/o eee a6 
TOoetea nee. 6/o T3h osu 7 oa RG. - 6/8 A iG 
PES ter exo 7/0 TOS ss ark 1/53 THe fe cet eer 6/10 5 Deon ies we 
Cy + 8/o Surron AR er 7/0 Run eo OCS os 
GM dae acre 8 TA eres Beets ae 8/o BURGHCLERE 
pieON ee eoei acon ie - BPRS au teevercts 8/2 TAO vadencva nmin 3/1 
BRUT eres [6/32] 6 6/6 54} We 
shiece Wusvelistatssy g- 9 Be rcavcece 
8/o 1248-4 
Meron, Caurce SI bean 8/6 ADDERBURY CALBOURNE 
ciel Beh hacer s/o Sig Wigs 49%.. 2/8 Gin o.o kenny 2/9 
TOs erwece cs 6/6 TAUNTON BO patents 3/4 oho CMAN OOS 3/0 
7A GOOHODOD A 8/o AZ2e cmisiyeicn [10/04] BE Raters [3/4] A elseisies sary 3/3 
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Prices OF WHEAT, 1248-49 (continued) 


CALBOURNE (cont.) 


qrs. s. d. 
Y Wels ee aR ae 3/5 
Oe es sass 3/8 
GA Secrest 3/10 

i en eMC 4/0 
Aone ucoooe 4/4 

CHERITON 
BO crnenternueiee 2/8 
WO eievecieowaes 2/10 
CLerE, Hicu 
BR cee ns 3/2 
BOna relevent 3/4 
CRAWLEY 

TOR ven ose 3/4 
Dierateasie tists 3/5 

TOS Proc ete 3/6 
De sreioent erciers 3/8 
2B Maousyestoreioke 3/9 
iS iloke evererane ave 3/10 

Downton 

Ticino cata 3/0 

ASidensioudheries 3/4 

TAR A ters ss eee 4/o 

EBBESBORNE 

RO Sree hair 3/0 
SAS enemas 3/2 
Wi Gnodseonn 3/5 

EssERE 
BR Srceeeon 2/8 
FAREHAM 

BOcncees sue 3/0 
2 (mill) .. [3/z] 

DAR ane aac 3/4 

14+3 bush (mill) [3/4] 

Ly HO Mea D an ee 4/0 
ot (mill) .. [4/2] 

FARNHAM 
b68 So mnangoss 3/6 
FontHILi 
OF si vost 2/8 
Oicpexctereichelays 2/10 
Shanussagen 3/0 
A visheloinarslsivie 3/4 
HAMBLEDON 
AAR Scr 3/4 
HARWELL 

M2 Fe ey tk 2/10 
Mp soaeoedne 3/o 

INE, Rion Ganaae 3/2 

EVA So dcinneane 3/4 


IrcHINGSWELL 
qrs. Ss. d. 
(Ge mopsntond 3/5 
Ba Tri aries 4/0 

IvINGHOE 
RSkermcdapeion 2/10 
Yh ee O0O 3/0 
AOuctrssyraae 3/2 
ZUR ccooageets 3/4 
ire Camano 3/6 

Gore iohiote 4/0 
KNOYLE 
OQinditewsrcier 2/4 
TSR cis saves 2/8 
Wee Yareoeacoselere 2/10 
EO getseeines nore [3/0] 
BE aoc Ore 3/4 

MANNECBRIG 

18} (bought) 3/8 
2 « [3/03] 
2 Ls 3/10 

MArDON 
BS srrnnta eae 3/o 
BO sratevtteviercmss Bia: 
TO hcnte owes 3/6 

Oe ate carats 3/8 
G2 0r annie 3/10 
BR Ravan cag eine 4/0 
MEOoN 
TOL ceases 2/10 
205 ieee asiee 2/11 
DASE aramoe nies 3/0 
MEON, CHURCH 

Soft pian 3/0 

SAR ciara 3/4 

Morton 
DAC miae iat Oren 2/8 
iain nes SooeS 3/0 

(py Foanatos 3/2 
OvERTON 
Cy Pe STC [2/43] 

CP ah SOP [2/9] 
13 (mill) .. [3/o] 

RIMPTON 
OS sree fate ee 3/2 

2 cere telcteress tte 3/5 
Braye Nockar heer 3/8 

ODE censor reate 4/0 

Coane ane 4/4 
SOUTHWARK 
Soe cote aren [3/7] 


STOKE 
qrs. 6.0; 
Bincsei terccara tty 3/0 
DO A ee 3/2 
BA Posie vaietotetere 3/4 
cinta sa trte a ie 3/6 
eres 3/8 
7 A oe 3/9 
SUTTON 
SOR seo ne 3/0 
Oia evens 3/2 
TAUNTON 
8035. Shes cio 3/8 
2OO® Se iaieercisls 4/o 
TEE ie wore ena 4/2 
BER Scie re vetevars 4/4 
Lo aR ra 4/4 
SUE devas. cee 4/8 
TWYFORD 
Qawire = corse 3/0 
Bei dee oe 3/2 
Cine soucoos 3/3 
AGboe soe 3/4 
Onn poem ne 3/5 
Lyf Rt SOE 3/6 
Or disnes chet 3/7 
TOP eres/erce oie [3/8] 
SBE Stew core ee 3/8 
OE iis ovine 3/10 
WALTHAM 
2G peretccaa tiene 3/0 
AOLS eee ee 3/4 
BOS ® cectNeore 4/o 


BO aha eiares 2/8 
OVS I Serie 3/0 
WARGRAVE 
TS ere ae 3/4 
BAD rec areyare a 3/8 
WIELD 
Ontic hemes 2/8 
EST astm ee 2/9 
TOMO 2/10 
BT ee eee 3/0 
WITNEY 
(ERPs v8 coo 2/8 
CYT OTA Oe 3/0 
SAS cerita 3/4 
Sievert 3/8 
WoopHAy 
WOrerdate cree Vere 3/0 
 Sosaqeonen 3/6 


WyYcoMBE 
qrs. hye be 
2ON inte ea a 3/0 
Te ec eeae 3/2 
BOB ars sie seats 3/4 
22) ia-aste aah 3/6 
KOR cet acres 3/8 
T2 oma see ek 4/0 

Exec te vite 4/0 
1253-54 
ADDERBURY 
20 (new)... 3/8 
Or) 5 eee 4/o 
18§ (old).... 4/4 
Ig. Se Saye 
Ig (new)... s/o 
to (old).... 5/o 
7% (new)... 6/2 
6 (old).... 6/2 

ALRESFORD 
9S); Gok eerie 4/o 
Die ot va ahaa 4/7 
Ea ane eee s/o 

2% (mill)... 5/o 

LOsnc meee er 6/8 

ASHMANSWORTH 

ba eee conte 4/2 

ARSE Rony Ae 4/3 
BEAUWORTH 

Bi Sal.ot'e/orce.ay e104 4/6 

BENTLEY 
23h. men ener 4/6 
BOE obs oeonte s/o 
heen [5/rx} 

BE oes c ween 6/o 
ROLF vse se oe 6/2 

BITTERNE 

to (mill)... 3/4 
ae . 4/o 
OF Noi asces 4/o° 
SE eet oe ay 4/4 
8 (mill)... 4/8 
BPs heecivncvecs 5/° 
4 (mill)... 5/6 
3 vo: tyer ans ere 5/6 
5 (mill)... 6/8 

BRIGHTWELL 
5 nil) 4/4. 
(ae 4/4 
ate 4/6 
aa 4/6 
EVs Ago eDoon 4/8 
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PRICES OF WHEAT, 1253-54 (continued) 


ars. s.d. | oe s. d. RimpTon Wretp, East 
74 (mill)... 5/4 Reesor ctie s/o qrs. s. d. qrs. s. d. 
Aaa es 35/4 emi nenahGon 6/0 of (mill) .. [3/4] AAS Sues ess 4/8 
ovens ae eter 5/6 26%...... eo Hike) ia eeawoops 6/o 
Brin he 6/o ATR RAN 6/8 WITNEY 
2% (mill) . 6/0 seer of (mill) .. [6/8] AQn om nel eae 4/8 
fo eed tc ourne thins 
Bones sata Aa on Tgte eee 7/4 Al coe asnens 5/8 
4 (old). 4/o SoUTHWARK WoopHay 
rs (new) 4/2 HARWELL TS (mill) eeens/ S ow (old) ian 4/2 
r4it_ old... 4/4 TON edness 4/8 164 ® 3/10 
iz (new)... 4/4 se Ns Bec CAC s/o 28 “ 4/o WYCOMBE 
HOY Soo, HS Teoh Eh a 5/6 6 “ 4/4 HOY to recrens08 3/8 
Denencuner BOR MMos recente 6/o 8 - a a : a 
of (mill) .. 4/8 IrcHINGSWELL af « re Toe : *i 6/0 
re 4/9 it. 4/8 oar A ae 
44 Rit We Pe ie 5 Pag 5/4 
Bat ere 5 ee sO OoDOn NO 5/0 9 oe ee ate 1254-55 
Die isieisierecevayeie 5/6 BEAUWORTH 
Cao IvincHOoE oroee Gti dee 3/0 
67% (new).. 4/o Greets eters. 5/o 
174 Rano we roo beehin Aa Fl RE 6/8 BENTLEY 
iS MRC EOE nn ral 20 (new).. s/o AQursiecte cise z/o O§..------s 3/4 
Paocecescvcs 4/4 40 « |. 5/6 Di Wee ace Cte 1/4 B 
CHERITON Ss gers 
a8 We KNOSEE UTTON 3% (mill)... 2/6 
Dive 6, sveceisiss 7 of Ne eg 4/4 8 “ Fa» 2/8 
BOr x eleyrs ners 4/6 SBe se cereees 4/10 6 3 J 
32 (bought) 4/6 BA onetras ntsc 5/2 TAUNTON ps a 
7 woe SH) 
PA aaa ne s/o. BS Renter aioeiacs 5/4 Hero uRouee as 5/4 cs / 
Bue on eter 6/8 174 (old) 6/8 SUT eee. 5/8 5 G00 SYAe 
5 
Cimes Hien 0 6 eee 7/0 TZ Odccasnsy sire 6/0 BrRIGHTWELL 
AB oasis, eras 6/4 oe: 3/0 
BR aNeocka Se 5/0 NEARDONMN et eae ee a Sao ml mbcmmet en ie 
é ae Oe a asia siekekenets 6/8 
Usha / a eed Mote ve eT eee 7/0 Be TEIESTUN 
3 QDR a eoee se 5 
ee Exo ich edge 6/o TWYFORD Cea ata 3/e 
Se es 5/0 Chon oeiiccemae 6/8 2Xy Iateenn ODE s/o BuURGHCLERE 
DG e oa tee se 6/o Orie 6/8 6h 
Shee. 7/0 Meron Ae ee Ba Chek a 2/10 
24 (old).... 4/o CHERITON 
Downton 36% « 4/4 WALTHAM } / 
24 (mill)... 3/o es 7 8 eae 3/4 
z CPP ie Gras 8/6 B78-- +2 s es 3/4 
3 eH Al egihee re 5/0 CRAWLEY 
A vom Ge Meron, CHorcu SOR ibos tees 7/0 Ct 3/4 
76% (old).... 5/o 680 Neen 4/8 Ur heen 3/8 
ry i IONS aa ae Watraam, Norta 
18 (mill)... 6/8 yeh ee ‘ : 5 5/8 Db s nfeminre s/o Downton 
E a74 ie TOP oer 5/4 Sore eee etare 2/8 
* BBESEORNE oie rice TOF sec eaves 5/6 GPs slater ars 3/0 
SOE. +e ees s/o Morton sie Ne 6/0 Toto ees 3/4 
7 6/0 Shae ceeucs 2/10 cP SH ate nanan 7/0 
EBBESBORNE 
FAREHAM dc acekonacherts 2/11 Wiecsice P irs 
Tomah s/o OsmanGaesss 4/0 sete. a6 Ritbiccodann: 3 
2 (mill)... s/o SEO ou eD US s/o Pat Aeeel ee 6/o FAREHAM 
BOW Lin cearere w/o TR ches siseeys 3/4 
OvERTON WIELD 
14+ bush (mill) 7/o VBE MAb et s/o 2o tee tree 4/0 FoNnTHILL 
FONTHILL TiSis errant 5/6 Pe choo eben 4/6 Ton hee eee eiee [2/4] 
Bierivetsietetecageye [4/74 De REN Carre 6/8 TOmrakacmPeriee 5/o Sahara 2/8 
Bisse btiae 4/8 (oy reac PORS 7/o 62s soicurestes 6/8 Sha Rotors [3/4] 
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HAMBLEDON 
ars. Gils 
Gstherctetolansa 3/4 
HARWELL 
Qhibsctaesa ce 3/0 
ITCHINGSWELL 
OE Sacsceceumene 2/10 
KNOYLE 
Qjoassasweo 3/0 
BOs ents cieera’ 3/4 
MAaARrpon 
BH cc vieevacanengtece 3/2 
BB ie tieirie 3/4 
Gi wemnterekere 3/8 
OVERTON 
AAD onclotaysteie's/= 3/8 
RuvweTon 
Pi rstictactace 2/8 
D irtevepevcrevennrn 3/0 
SOUTHWARK 
ZY Guill) ee, 2/8 
8 2/8 
4 Ce ee eee 
Ir ere 2/0 
6 f 2/10 
5 Q 2/10 
6 Y 2/10 
5 2/10 
6 3/0 
ge a 3/0 
5 & 3/0 
6 bd 3/0 
SP at VO) 
fi coe YO 
5-+1 strike (mill) 3/2 
SWEYNESTON 
Dione ener ote 3/0 
TAUNTON 
LOO eseaner 3/o 
OD et sentra 3/4 
TSO Rs civ ciok 3/6 
TWYFORD 
of (mill) .. [3/4] 
Bog -ahcereetaret 3/8 
og (mill) .. [4/53] 
WALTHAM 
1% (mill) .. 2/8 
6 a3 RYE 
Wattuam, Nortu 
WE as cis coset 3/4 
Corday Sones ae 3/8 
BP wexerierreis 4/0 
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WARGRAVE 
qrs. sidt 
EOe orcs Boe 3/4 
eS rie 3/4 

WIELD 
So aia spore 3/0 
Wretp, East 
WAP ca ini eeeris 3/0 
WITNEY 
ALE seyeieccies 3/0 
1257-58 

ALRESFORD 
Fe eee Raa ee 6/8 
BBE cree ccusoniese 8/o 

ASHMANSWORTH 
BD isc gkteescrett 8/o 
BEAUWORTH 
Gere en oes 5/o 
PIM Sores 6/8 
Be oleic ie 8/o 
BENTLEY 
ID eet vgutatas 6/8 
BOe rts sees 8/o 
BITTERNE 
ioe heii 7/0 
LOrss cute noe 8/o 
BRIGHSTONE 
Lene tera aes 7/o 
LY eae Sie BAT 8/o 
BRIGHTWELL 
63 (mill) .. 5/o 
5 ss 670 
3% Cee ASiAe) 
7 GS Kars) 
6 aot 
ish cerry teks 7/0 
God seccenee 7/8 
BURGHCLERE 
BATA SRR ea w/o 
Giieniy ave 7/6 
BOne ricer bin 8/o 

CALBOURNE 
M2 ieee sewers w/o 
Bee caGi as 5A 8/o 

CHERITON 

oy cee en SiN 6/8 
LS rE IAS SOO 8/o 


AGM ey crater 8/o 


CRAWLEY 
ars. s.d 
De to t-w, setae 6/8 
Sp asisnn an 7/6 
DOB aie wists acess 8/o 
DowNnTon 


5% (mill).. 5/o 
20 ~~(old)... 5/6 


B®. lekecs on ee 5/6 
TOLD ok ckae 6/o 
OAS else ds 6/8 
EBBESBORNE 
TO Ne eeu 5/o 
Teena che a eee 6/o 
FAREHAM 
GAR cso eae 8/o 
FARNHAM 
MO pyres 7/0 
On eentasn ei 8/o 
FONTHILL 
5 OE ease 6/o 
PE co vee wae 6/8 
HAMBLEDON 
BOP ceceres 8/o 
HARWELL 
TOS aes 6/8 
OLY GEA ee 7/0 
SORRas cere 7/6 
HELEWELL 
Shermer 5/0 
IrcHEL 


13 (bought) 6/8 


ITCHINGSWELL 
St iso ore 7/o 
BARS ols ccyeyecle /o 
IVINGHOE 
AS elie eae 6/o 
DE an koalas 6/6 
Suid wae cece 6/8 
Biicuow srenmene 7/4 
SOR hts eeiere 8/o 
KELMESTON 
T Aire Woe pste 8/o 
KOLia 
Sy 0g cod otro +f Vf 4 
KWOYLE 
Cesiggarinecrs 5/o 
2O 5 a ee 6/o 
Rk We sonra Gs 6/8 


Prices OF WHEAT, 1254-55 (continued) 


Meceor (cf. METEHOL 
and METEHOLLE) 


etna oad [8/o] 
MEOoN 
(old):.... 5/6 
ee Ore 
OS Factores 6/o 
(old) 7/6 
7/6 
Sh oti t ote [8/o] 
MeEon, CHURCH 
Sa 5/6 
ee 7/6 
Morton 
Feerane se 6/8 
i PSO 7/8 
OvERTON 
SS ES ee 8/o 


PADINGTON, CHURCH 


538 


oo 


He H Hw 
now at nn 


fe} 
I cota led olor Rol oir ola cnloa 


b 


= 
Gol colar te 


w 
Oo BRB HH MN w 


ot aH 


(old)... s/o 
(new)... 5/6 
(new)... 5/7 

“ 6/o 

PorTLAND 

Batares tielone i/o 
RimeTon 
(old) <2 25/o 

. s/o 

(new)... 5/2 

(old)... [5/4] 

aso ah 

(new) .. 5/6 

(old) 5/8 

(new) .. 5/8 
ee ee [5/10] 

(old) 6/o 

(new) 6/o 

(old) 6/4 

(new) 6/4 

. 6/8 

(old) 6/8. 

STOKE 

Pn creer 7/0 

Santee 7/8 

Semen 8/o 


SUTION 
qrs. s.d 
RO Saal 6/8 
BOR eaters tits 8/o 
TAUNTON 
BOTS erecta 3/4 
Biase eves 3/8 
TORE Ott 4/0 
BA rerio 4/4 
GOES ae eeashe s/o 
TWYFORD 
6 (old). 5/o 
eS eek at 6/o 
of (mill) . 6/4 
ot & 6/8 
24% (old) 6/8 
Sop aee 7/o 
WaLTHAM 
Oe te oye Geniate 9/4 
BB e eslaxacuelerkots 8/o 
WatraaM, Norte 
Oitereraaie titers 7/o 
SOR serie 8/o 
WARGRAVE 
ESB Sask 9/4 
Wick 
DIE Senet 6/o 
WreLD 
TOR Boe chores tere 6/8 
QOn st Bienes 8/o 
WItNry 
DOIN we vyacenatte 6/o 
St Serene 6/8 
WoopHay 
BT Evcrcctrtoe afo 
MO es yeace oviyers 4/6 
TO Swtosaictelevets 8/o 
WYcoMBE 
Ct ee ae 4/8 
TO teab seis raverks 7/0 
MOD 5 etna 8/o 
1258-59 
ADDERBURY 
PRES OES 6/o 
4 as ere ee Age 7/6 
Boyer eee CER 9/o 
30 Io/o 
ALRESFORD 


x (mill)... [6/o] 
Ob ac alere te 8/o 
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ASHMANSWORTH 
ars. s. d. 
ek See 7/4 
DAU os Aare 8/o 
sy aay SCT NCE 9/o 

BENTLEY 
22 (mill)... 5/4 
of Soe OAS 
ASR a ar ers 3 8/o 
BITrERNE 
gy oll 4 We 
At “i 6/0 
5 i 6/8 
63 % 7/0 
2 Oaeeroe eters 9/0 
BRIGHSTONE 
Sen ees anats 6/o 
TOs ty wench eed q/o 
BRIGHTWELL 
Doerr: 5/0 
OnE eere erase 6/6 
Ci ns ee eee y/o 
Pra ereoaee 8/6 
Micestastieiee ie 9/o 
BURGHCLERE 
BOLT viele ee 7/6 
SOpeottctresctes 8/o 
of (mill) .. [8/o] 
Behe Parrot Ae 9/o 
Binssis steers 10/o 
TOM ay epseeses 10/6 
CALBOURNE 
Chen A ee ae 6/o 
pie tee cnn eee 7/o 
CHERITON 
TA Ae dere net Fe 6/8 
TSP yeaa 8/o 
CLERE, HicH 
hy ree ie eer 7/6 
Sileeeenictecte 9/o 
CRAWLEY 
etc aiertaqeorcare 6/8 
Ole s Hee Gere. 7/6 
TA were eerae 8/o 
BOR Mas icieee 9/o 
Pe be DOOKSO 9/6 
Downton 
63 6/o 
Ceres ar 6/8 
RO eatenimiiere 7/0 
(OY toe eae a 7/6 
De teen sient 7/6 


FAREHAM 

qrs. s. d 

1 IO oOr {9/o] 
FARNHAM 

Bisie wer nyvinis 8/o 
FONTHILL 

DB ree seats 1ousag 7/0 

PX rio yt g/o 

HAMBLEDON 

Bo Ma eee OO 
HARWELL 

TAT Sesser 8/o 

Le Bena 9/o 

Tse cs 10/6 
IrcHEL 

cP etepera enon 6/2 

DB rsievavi iyetone 8/o 

ITCHINGSWELL 

DEE wey ce tirete 8/o 

BEE cape aecawves 9/o 
IVINGHOE 

SO Ne adviv eters es 8/o 

erp AA Bria 8 9/0 

Tatas eerste to/o 

DOr eras ces toNe 11/o 
KNOYLE 

LOS Aedes ceeechacens 6/8 

TS nae 7/0 

Cy I OEE D 9/0 
MARrDON 

AN a oaweoten Jb y/o 

DOr Sayre erties 7/6 

Booted tare 8/o 

BAD sarer ayacies 9/o 

TAs vaste eterers 10/o 

MEON 

OF: astra 6/8 

URS 0 cokocee 7/6 

RNeasy cen aah 8/o 

Meron, CHURCH 

i re are 6/8 

OR noida 7/6 


Metenot (cf. Metr- 
HOLLE and MECEOL) 


Pidseeos tionctre (9/0] 
Morton 

Ds teens wastes [8/o] 

Tgiy ereceretess 1o/o 
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Prices OF WHEAT, 1257-58 (continued) 


OvERTON 
qrs. s.id. 
5 eR Act ene 7/6 
iOS ON Oe 8/o 
Tope meeeewti 9/0 
Li ratapsusye sjere 10/o 
RIMPTON 
Rae awry veawes 5/8 
ote catare Re a cete 6/8 
bt en ees 6 7/0 
SE rales 7/2 
MD Se tetetaye sie 1/4 
PEs e eemtiert. 7/6 
Sok epee ots ate 7/8 
POPS eee cree 8/o 
SR Mate H HO SReR 9/0 
STOKE 
A eeetata opens 8/o 
DAE copie ces 9/o 
SUTTON 
LO eesnrsti ysis 6/8 
Pe IO oe 8/o 
of (mill) .. [8/o] 
BO e-savate nitets 9/o 
TAUNTON 


92% (new).. s/o 
244t OF 5 LHS 
16 Oooo WA 


ee oes 7/8 
LO Segre oer ieke 8/o 
DAR RN enya 8/8 

TOSS sasrerserates 8/10 
TWYFORD 

TSE ecraeoe 7/6 

ERR owcnietaas 8/o 

OOF sro stevens [8/6] 
WALTHAM 

of (mill).. [4/8] 
OF hae 8/o 


eC aes 7/6 
MEE A ease heen 8/o 
BO ata einit toe 9/o 
Non conanet 10/o 
WARGRAVE 
ihiplooug 2558 9/o 
HIS ScoaKNEOd 0/4 
WIELD 
OF opine 71,0 
ZO mere ieee 8/o 
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Prices OF WHEAT, 1258-59 (continued) 


WITNEY qrs. s.d. qrs. S.c. qrs. s. d. 
qrs. s. d. he Mle oie Pe) C082 nae coeecd/ Oo. Ost etek 4/2 
BBN cette erii's 6/8 co 4/1 Wie Slams gece 4/2 be Mtr ictetr 4/6 
Ci Beep one 7/6 I (ae) savcat TA mete see 4/4 Agoossccore s/o 
Aa ber arcietersioieie 9/o I eas T2 ee ornare 4/8 Means Caonea 
Wroopmax Teveeeeeeee 4/3 fa eneense ere 4/10 64 to 
Ae ee W6 2t (mill)... 4/4 TOp aioe eeuins 5/0 a erage hg pa 
nH Bovaronae 7 , 8 BURGHCLERE FARNHAM DB some eats 3/7 
Ohi cp ogeacs 9/o 40%. 4/o BOR eeepctee 4/o 
ee Meme jie Nt ae aes begs sdar ah 
ISbre tencah 6/8 TQ. seer eceee 4/4 FonTHILL sek i4/ol 
cl eer ears 8/o os ohesskeeielalcrs Hee IOPee lock ee 4/4 : 7 ig . 
BU oe asyeraicess 9/o TOF- + ss eeee 5/0 ZO Ware reas 4/o ORTON 
1262-63 CALBOURNE TZ. 2 ssseeees 3/6 1B... . eee eo 3/8 
Ry Tie 3/4 LE greiswins cee 3/0 22 oes sveee vie 3/10 
SOsner eee 2/8 eA)O FONDS 4/2 HAMBLEDON St ai + 
Eye Seer eae 3/0 Tver ats 4/6 yt ha ee 4/0 OvERTON 
BU Rist vetateresare 3/8 CHERITON 285 con yaldeonts 4/4 a : i 
ALRESFORD TOS Seances 3/6 age ane the 4/6 
apres ne rae a aye ae HAMBLEDON, ee LG seclee eres 5/o 
oat ae hee TS tacteerocsre 6 a lief IMPT 
9 .. 4/o 4/ A oe he 4/6 R ON 
ret Brenan 4/6 263. .+..---e 4/8 5 / Li ee 3/4 
Ft Cage s/o C NCsaRon s/o TDe Doe 27.9 ty WA gen 4/4 
ASHMANSWORTH Crere, Hick 63 oe SOUTHWARK 
6 es NGF eee 3/8 
Wats Aten fife || a ousoconne 4, re ae FE OS Skaters 4/0 
CIE Re eee 4/6 S- eis telohertieters 4/4 See sues ye SES aaoce 4/2 
Bue oe ae s/o AZo ss ce ewee 4/6 pee ee a Pdceacewioes 4/4 
BEAUWORTH CRAWLEY Sao heats a/8 
a OO 3/6 iy ae Set 4/o IrcHINGSWELL Se cece eeeee 5/0 
SAT ae 4/o 2 Avance ae 4/10 ASS ROOST OC 4/3 STOKE 
LO /Napevstersteeias 4/4 SR s/o a Meh eas oe a OS eimratels tr tere as 4/2 
LE ittae woe 5/o DownNToN ‘ ‘ eke GaN ea He aegis ones 4/4 
BENTLEY Kaa auodache 3 Ota |G atin A oe) : 26.0. .seeeo 4/6 
Ei Nyoe ences, 5/6 Aa ee 3/2 IvINGHOE Bes tee ccens 4/8 
Oe eee ee 3/8 ey i ae 3/4 BET Wachee 3/8 Bice ccwwwiente 4/9 
pee Ae 4} (mill)... 3/4 82.......0.- cee | | aes 4/x0 
OWE ete each 4/6 Oy eee ad 3/6 ELO sneer 4/0 oo s/o 
BITTERNE Fe AIDS RY KNOYLE aes a: 
= as Sle een 3/8 ete ds TS 2 ees sees 5/2 
Sacer a ae. Db. 
a ae AE sa. s - 61 ee oe 3/6 TAUNTON 
Toten tee a6 PURO: RUS RON, Reve 3/8 Zeya. Sosou a 3/4 
Benes EBBESBORNE 88h niente 4/0 MOLES Joo sO Se 3/8 
Oa Aaeoreos 
Tie We Pk ew ae MARDON ae ; ‘ 
Tse ee Aya Po) | pins eee ee Y 658..-...... 4/0 106}. /8 
Viecae /6 deena 3/8 elosee rv, Sal Oe eka 5 
tetees 4 LOhuseeee Aro ae aay 4/8 ROTH Sete RAO 
BRIGHTWELL Pik WARE a te Veins lei cn ta 
Pater es ae =) 4/4 LOO nnn enee ee 5/o Twyrorp & MarweELL 
AGA EssERE MARIRTT OMstae ker 3/6 
Resa sbas a Gt Oops cranes 4/2 (Ser Twyrorp) ae Bene ee i 
i ET ens es 4/2 
oF = ) ts FareHaM Meron TObS eee 4/3 
Lites ? . Reon 57 3/6 923...-..... 4/0 BOF wnicee eee 4/4 
SIG ooR pur 3/8 Ei ocssnone 26 ‘Cinaeandany ee 
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, Prices OF WHEAT, 1262-63 (continued) 
qrs. s. d. ASHMANSWORTH EssERE OvERTON 
DSR a avons 4/6 qrs. s. d. qrs. $3.0: qrs. s. d. 
3 La See ae 4/8 Abra etsate Mee 4/0 Be maoue 3/6 TL Onsen ciateine 4/o 
OLS ee Oe 4/9 Fi hos Barer s/o r (mill) 4/6 
Teepe 4/10 Grea ieee 5/6 EBBESBORNE LOR MES er: 4/6 
6 4/% L 18} sere aledstenaye 3/8 I (mill) 
Ses ieet ESO 
5 each inte s/o BEAUWORTH 12§.....-... s/o LO eee: s/o 
era eoT aah id 
Waceiae : oe FAREHAM Hip codon nba 5/6 
2h.-...-20- 2/6 TFs erste 5/6 9 eee resieves 3/8 Morton 
3% (mill) 4/o EO sree a tess 4/0 at y 
s 2 la/a] BENT TET Ree eel WE d siennespo mista 3/o 
Atta peels 4/4 TAST aero 5/o DS naveres aise 5/11 RA ee oF 
et vette cease 4/6 BITTERNE FARNaAM MAR seek 3/8 
66%......... 4/6 of (mill) .. 3/8 Ae: 3/8 re OAS ars 4/o 
of (mill) .. [4/6] x ee ills) Pe OnbeO ee 5/o 
ADK a leravers:arars 5/0 o3 CES Ne RrvpTon 
: rf AD FONTHILL 3% (mill)... 4/o 
Wattnam, Nort 6 a iB TOR weer ys 4/0 AO TEER 4/o 
Mpc ogaeeasc 4/0 ‘ A 6/o Pe te ea 4/4 BOP eo 4/4 
aa totter oe BOn erisiatates 5/o Tose pe cisre 4/6 
rel SUNS IO 5/0 BRIGHSTONE HaerneeD On 3 eeleyetretarei= 4/8 
WARGRAVE cok Naas eee s/o ae 5/6 Gi oudoodG. s/o 
Osim omen tee 4/0 OP ere CO AeN 5/4 
TOR 4/0 HARWELL STOKE 
ie BriGHTWELL ronnie Le 3/4 A Sievetacanae ters 4/6 
io eustske orsiots 4, Pi en Me a i aa he 78 Gs ysteis tac 5/2 
LDS axensl sxe rens 4/4 35 3/8 7 
8 ah DS Rie citever secs 3/8 Ce ee A oe 4/o SOG sre eeeee 5/4 
Paid | ay Of ee SLO 
WIELD IrcHINGSWELL SURTON 
OE ASS 3/8 BURGHCLERE Rie Pen rican s/o fa es 4/o 
Dae ee are 4/o 28%..-....-. 4/6 22h. 5/6 338. - + +++. 5/6 
os ug eoentae 4/6 “I sWellalsrocataieis un Teh eek 6/o TAUNTON 
LOd se ceo: 5/ 
(Gt Per OH OeS 5/0 a 6/o Teasenon 37 ivaciishree 3/8 
WITNEY all BG ersy Meare 3/4 Be OO SOM GE 4/o 
Bod. scents. 3/0 CALBOURNE at ae 3/8 | ABBE rec eee 4/4 
0a Se AAG ABD 3/4 TO vatreisis.s 4/8 SG ena eae 4/0 The oe ceeee 4/8 
Pia cosa 3/8 Se & Oe nye s/o - 162¢..+--+005 4/10 
TAS oS cet ee 3/10 20 eres: 5/4 NOYLE 
a a teesectes 4/0 gia ae Neem 5/6 TO§...--+-.. 4/0 TyrswoRn ‘c, MAR WELL 
Toten 4/6 Burpee Sak 4/11 
WoopHAy CHERITON DSS be nay doavinn HO 23 itig ice owns s/o 
QE Ra sialic 4/0 EY cera 4/8 120 (in tasso). [5/o] PERRO rT 5/0 
BUR ca Stetina 4/4 LO thorns 5/0 LOPS eactresaeee 5/2 
TOM dan 4/6 BOER Ome 5/6 Marpon is SORcE eee 5/4 
AEA arate are 4 
Bivere, s-clansieres s/o re OnobOoDe 6/o ie ee oe Wistar 
WvycomBe, WEST Cuere, Hicu 9 Pel a Nis aren Aes 68k Aare s/o 
Ponti a's 3/10 SEs seer 4/0 
te Be crac ievenats 4/0 (ak ome aare s/o MARWELL Warnes NOBEL 
Taek Cae 5/6 (SEE TwyrorpD) EO a tee ewe 4/0 
1264-65 Ua derccseteiy ance 4/6 
ADDERBURY CRAWLEY MEoN NGe esc occa s/o 
OU Pe eee 2/8 LOS ee s/o soe gel eeiees ue TORN woes 5/6 
Cee Maar i lo pean dae PASE OCR MTC! ° 
sed toe ee oe ee ee Sis pucatonse 6/o WARGRAVE 
ALRESFORD Downton SLingooouces 3/4 
o} (mill)... [4/o] Skanes 4/o MeEon, CHURCH Otgeccctersratoers 3/8 
+ 
12 ET ey AES) TOM rte 4/4 BO reese veri 4/6 208. mania . 4fo 
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WIELD 
grs. s.d 
Rives Paseianse 4/8 
Ce racic 5/o 
Bp derccresisls 5/6 
WITNEY 
UY, dca gees 3/0 
Ig Se rerasraaste 3/4 
WoopHay 
Sipura see 4/6 
TOS eee s/o 
Eo) REIS 5/6 
WOLVESEY 
US tates BA 4/10 
bh emcee Orne s/o 
TS iors corset crocs 5/4 
WycomBEe 
Cc eee ee 3/0 
ES cheeses /4 
SP catia 3/6 
DRA errakts ee 4/0 
1265-66 
ADDERBURY 
Bo oisocisors 2/6 
TOs eee 3/0 
THe ASODAODS 3/4 
ALRESFORD 
Dy dearer 4/o 
Pls enh aan 5/0 
14 (mill) 5/o 
ASHMANSWORTH 
DUS si baceneses 4/6 
Aicedatetsts ote ve 5/I 
BEAUWORTH 
BR vectra 4/6 
Qa ayegrcecisrraste 5/0 
BENTLEY 
SA 4/0 
RIGS corse 4/6 
EGY Ronn cece 4/8 
BItTERNE 
VE io Die ers 4/0 
Ssmeyetsteis attic 4/6 
Ades sean 5/¢e 
BRIGHSTONE 
IO comedies _ 4/6 
Risvatel rer ves-« 4/8 
Oy Aaa 5/0 
BRIGHTWELL 
4 (mill)... 3/6 
208 erent 3/8 
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ars. sud. 
2% (mill)... 4/o 
SAR Psicrecieoier 4/0 
24 (mill)... 4/2 
DIT Bates dae. its 4/2 
DOR A okeie ees 4/4 
23 (mill)... 5/o 
A eiatiniettas s/o 
BURGHCLERE 
HON tis oe e eS 4/o 
BO Meee, Witte 4/6 
LOR slnere 5/0 
LOlacsiisio seis 5/6 
CALBOURNE 
2 fea Cicie Ae 4/8 
cf Oe a pF 4/10 
LOR i orca ory 5/o 
CHERITON 
Tous 4/6 
PE) Gea 5/0 
TSR ca cece os 5/6 
CLeRE, HicH 
Odean tire gies 4/0 
CRAWLEY 
Teens oe 4/8 
Sir anteater 4/10 
Lisvavsatvecsiekotols 5/o 
Downton 
Gloag ad iaci 3/4 
TOE Se ore 3/6 
8 (mill)... 4/o 
3 3 4/10 
BB carerarsreec 5/o 
rg (mill) . 5/o 
EBBESBORNE 
25 3/0 
az. 3/4 
TOR rac ise 3/8 
Adena eee 5/0 
EsSERE 
Oisee eran 3/0 
FAREHAM 
LO birarckPoseiets 3/4 
ADS aig comone 4/0 
FARNHAM 
Aniderreken ieee 4/6 
B2t sce mote 4/8 
FONTHILL 
AVgo dos aamnd 3/8 
ic omgobn aus 4/0 
ie Rens SOOT 5/4 


HAMBLEDON 
qrs. s. d. 
Deen aro 3/4 
Lie rears 3/10 
Sitter ae 4/o 
POR SAR Pro T 4/6 


Aas so fiaeieh 4/0 


Wc lose es 5/0 
HARWELL 
DOM ee ese 3/8 
ZOPMEE Oia Lees 4/0 
DE Soda et Rttes 4/2 
OB erevscorttereunts 5/o 
ITCHINGSWELL 
Bt Cece 4/6 
TORS eae ce 5/o 
TO Sart ares 5/4 
1S Webstats aye m ee 5/6 
IvINGHOE 
Te hice 3/6 
BOs uetevess, Seepete 3/8 
HEOcE ener 4/o 
BOR Ns iecclotieia 5/o 
KNOYLE 
Ge cea 3/8 
i Sao as, ae 4/0 
Oi. Seaneeeer 5/4 
MARDON 
TAR aanieien 3/8 
90%. s/o 
Ake tevovineiears 5/4 
MARWELL 


(SEE TwyFrorp) 


MeEon, CHURCH 


bY RS TO a 3/4 
Bais Rea ntotaree 3/6 
SRS cncle ciereiere 3/8 
Tawtenee rine 4/0 

Morton 

TOs crue este 3/6 

QUE ae ete 3/8 

22) Min avel erate ts 4/o 

OvERTON 

OT REN ee 4/o 
2 (mill) 4/0 
2 sa 4/5 
Sin sabre sienaes 4/6 

TOPs c iveiors s/o 

RIMPTON 
I (in tasso). 3/o 
TOleporrsictoteeere 4/10 


PRICES OF WHEAT, 1264-65 (continued) 


228 Nese roe 5/o 
he Pa eaT 5/2 
SE ts eae 5/4 
Ziae weavnaatas 6/o 
STOKE 
CF Bie Goi 4/0 
ot eee eee 4/6 
Ones koa oie 4/8 
Bias stoves Pence 4/9 
Eds wes oe [4/10] 
20 2c es ee 5/o 
Dag o's Bas 5/4 
Cy ees 5/6 
IOs decsine ses 5/6 
SuTTOoN 
RE er cate coke 4/6 
ROA terete 4/8 
1B nc Siceiseee s/o 
TAUNTON 
be eee 4/8 
BUOS cso eee s/o 
T3AR CSS case 5/4 
ORs lotr 5/8 
EAE cose a. 6/o 
EY tones iat 6/4 
Bohn Sosieee 6/8 
LOZ Re: west is\s 6/10 
TWYFORD AND 
MARWELL 
SE on ae eur 4/8 
ETS) von Klos 4/10 
Aber eee. 4/1t 
SS cic 5/o 
EC Hei rac 5/1 
TSE, cot eee. 5/2 
BE ae thane 5/4 
UY eo 5/5 
TOP es acces 5/6 
Od steteiatcticis 5/7 
WALTHAM 
Ob occa ene 4/6 
TUE misanhete ere 4/8 
WALTHAM, Nort 
TO ett ceen 4/6 
TE eie tesco he 4/10 
OR ners scieitece 5/0 
WARGRAVE 
Oh icusisiatocricte 3/8 
MOR iA akcasslers 4/8 
LO ee csisssvoreters s/o 
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PRICES OF WHEAT, 1265-66 (continued) 


WIELD qrs. s. d. MARDON TWYFORD 
qrs. sid, 18 (new)... 3/0 qrs. s. d. qrs. s. d. 
Osos yk nes 4/o 13 heehee s/s QO a san mens 2/8 31% (old).... 2/9 
BOR as ak ales 5/o CY, ee 3/o Otte 3/0. 
FOE a a 5/4 CALBOURNE oe ER 3/8 5 GS YE 
GB susie oeed 5/8 ANS OSoCaooaC 4/0 areas 193 : Bien vhs 
WITNEY CHERITON 82 (old). 2/2 45 - 4/0 
Boris Steen 2/10 at Oe ee 2/ 4 25 f sea LY Warraau 
563 seve e eens 3/0 18} sees 3/0 4I ove 2/8 3 (mill) we 2/8 
NW oee nee 25 (new)... 3/o EM Soh oo LAs 4s (old).... 3/0 
Sar ae l4/o} Cues 483 on 3/2 42 (mill)... 3/4 
2 4/10 184 (old).... 2/8 Meon, CaurcH 24 
153---.+-.-. 5/0 22 cee YI) 29% (old).... 2/4 a ENE 
Be cccceeeee 5/4 174 (new)... 3/0 3A cutee 2/5 ee eh ek 3/0 
WoopHay ae 3/4 30 (new)... 2/6 xi mew) ats oe 
Bote ite 6 26b (ld). 1.51 2/6i=f 8 Sie 
224 Resaeee 4/6 Dowton, OO ig es WARGRAVE 
e Sails wceieteeys 2/8 35 (new)... 2/8 1d 
TOR eA. @ Gail). 2/8 (old) y 27 (Old) eeeeensy//4) 
KOPs Mantes 5/o SO WIR s occ BS 12 (new)... 3/4 
flor cope nnaoe 3/0 Bee oecg VO th / 
WycomBE 7 (mill) 3/0 21 (new)... 3/o Ay an baa ae 
TE errr 3/4 pene Lie Stcik 3/4 
oil en oe 3/6 | EBBESBORNE Merenot (cf. METE- Wisin 
TOM MR aS 25 (old).... 3/0 HOLLE and MEcEOL) 30 (old) yf 
savas 4 
LO tienes 4/0 BOF seers | 3/0 TI ere 3/8 Pot, pe 2/6 
1266-67 EssERE Morvron EVE fonlh Ons 3/0 
ANDERBURY. G fomaccoone 3/0 30 (old).... 2/8 22%) (Old) ane s/O 
oto snacae 3/0 FAaRNHAM po © . 3/o res 
ALRESFORD 41f......... 3/8 OvERTON 78 (old).... 2/6 
xr (mill)... [2/6] FONTHILL tg (old).... 3/0 SQnam ere 2/8 
Zen Santee) T.O, Seen 2/o ri (mill)... 3/o 
ax (old).... 3/0 Tee at af 378 (new)... 3/4 Wixconss 
sok (new)... 3/0 eee 2/2 Peer Carn dae: 5 
ASHMANSWORTE ISG eves esses 2/8 o% (new)... [2/2] Ae sa OB 
tenes 3/0 BE... sees 3/0 13 (old).... 2/8 ay I ee nevi 
ORS sveseuntsievers [3/o] H TEpOR 433 Pai ato use wi 3/0 
BEAUWORTH Oh tne aco: [3/23] Ban disor ho 1267-68 
Geers . Pio, cstereleteeke 3/4 ADDERBURY 
HARWELL ‘ 
He 0 con Bie os WE STOKE ar. ve teeeees 2/10 
323 (new)... 3/0 eC ee ve 12 (old).... 2/8 | 24 (in gross). 2/10 
Bie Tehcaskelssolnre 3 8 CS nana Ofte) BTR icing eee 3/0 
BITTERNE IvVINGHOE 22 g . 3/0 A 
fe ae Se re 3/4 Oy (eee vile a eve . LRESFORD is 
BRIGHSTONE ope NN ee Riko ti © - 3/8 a ae, ue 
OD patentee 3/4 He Old ars 3/0 Sutton USES K [4/0] 
Fo ks ceeee 3/8 30% see 3/2 40% (old).... 3/0 
BRIGHTWELL KILMESTON 6§ (mew)... 3/o | ASHMANSWORTH 
Mts 5 idoGeee 3/0 2} (bought) 2/4 STOR Se ements 4/0 
BuRGHCLERE KNoyLe 423 (old).... 3/o BEAUWORTH 
x8 (old)... 2/2 24} (old).... 2/o 155 (new)... 3/o 30 (in gross). 4/o 
8% (new)... 2/6 CUR td i Byes 68 CH oes) 
fe) (Oe naen PAS QA LS A repr 2/.0 mag (old)inss0 3/4 BENTLEY 
53 (old).... 3/0 61 (new)... 3/o 1r¢ (mew)... 3/4 TSb ows oeees 3/4 
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Prices or WHEAT, 1267-68 (continued) 


BrrTeRNE 
qrs. s.d 
Be etaeaiis 3/0 
OS tia ere 3/6 


3% (mill).... 3/6 
ee Re  SYAS 
8 osu ZO 


BURGHCLERE 
of (mill) ... [3/4] 


CHERITON 
22 (in tasso). 4/o 
(irs espoondd 4/6 


CRAWLEY 


Downton 
124 (mill)... 3/8 
ESR Eseries 4/0 


TLOsaretnicnotnrersiese 4/o 


FAREHAM 


BBR eater 3/6 
Bh erraaehees 4/0 
24 (mill) 22. 4/0 
BS ab CY 


FARNHAM 
et POC Oa Ee 3/6 
HARWELL 
O02 Pinndeien 3/6 
Perna 3/0 
ItcHINGSWELL 
45 (in gross). 4/o 
TORN hat 4/0 
TOmmdecer ae 4/4 
IvIncHOE 
76 (in tasso). 3/o 
ELS a: [3/14] 
ET OMAR ee 3/4 
Knoyie 
Abies 3/0 
3M orcreeten nee 3/4 


MEoN 
qrs. s. d. 
250 (in gross). 4/0 
en nannecor [4/0] 


Meron, CauRcH 
149% (ingross). 4/o 


OvERTON 
tf (mill)... 3/4 
GO espe esos 4/0 


BOs, ardent [4/o] 


Se aah etree 4/4 


TAUNTON 


Ay (Olden AO 
106 (new) .. 4/o 


Ot nee eenteee [3/103] 


o} (mill)... [4/38] 


WALTHAM 
Zee (mill) er 83/6: 
119% (wheat & curall) 


3/6 
bam G00 11) DY Lo} 
So ae 4/6 


Wattsam, Norte 


ROR \arensceetes 4/0 
40 (in tasso). [4/o] 


WARGRAVE 
BOcaca se testy 3/0 
18 (in gross). 3/o 

OD Narion ate 3/0 

Waa cee e 3/2 

Oisenianee whee 3/2 
WIELp 


30 (in gross). 4/o 


WITNEY 
Ae eee a 2/8 
7° (in gross). 2/8 
Oe cre toterontsiete 3/0 
WOLVESEY 
Coo onan oue 4/0 
ROM ree ie 4/6 
TAbsickcrcterye 4/6 


BIticcuseess 4/0 
12 (in gross). 4/o 


WYcoMBE 
AY ictswee cise 3/0 
52 (in gross) 3/o 
4% (mill)... 3/o 


25 Wo) 4: 
BEES 3/6 
TA een tier 4/o 
Ba inarevescee 4/0 
1277-78 
ADDERBURY 
TS Leys tes 5/o 
5 fear ae 6/o 
TA Se cecrts 6/8 
ALRESFORD 
OSE sunken 9/o 
ASHMANSWORTH 
LOR ree 8/4 
BEAUWORTH 
St ap ieee 9/o 
BENTLEY 
WSs hie 6/8 
AAS Sects exe's tabs 8/8 
BITTERNE 
AD eater 6/8 
r§ (mill)... 6/8 
of * ... [8/o] 
of * 8/o 
YA SOO CA 9/o 
BRIGHSTONE 
So mmnnkanne 7/0 
ee a 7/6 
Tk owcn hs Mone 8/o 
BRIGHTWELL 
4 (mill)... 5/o 
3 iss hho 
Sain sacs 6/o 
BRU cise moe 6/8 
Uke Sats VehS) 
KE ao serene 7/4 
OMA on Sey ee 8/o 

4k (mill)... 8/o | 
BURGHCLERE 
TOs doce es 8/o 
TL28G 72. seers 9/0 
CALBOURNE 
QB Ridcvevs hie 6/8 
2Otrvcrmneieerne 6/9 


qrs. s.d 
Bee ee os q/o 
53 8/o 
Le eerie tre 8/4 
CHERITON 
OFS ents [6/8] 
SORES cislaterttas 9/o 


o3 (mill) ... [9/o] 


CLEeRE, HicH 


aE eee Pe 8/o 
CRAWLEY 
be er oii 7/o 
G2 acs suuek 7/4 
Bes isos eat Jo 
345% 9/0 
Downton 
Bes due wee 5/6 
OY, ae ae r/o 
BORG ae epee 8/o 
tebe eke [8/o] 
EBBESBORNE 
Bee, nite oor 6/4 
20 ein meow oe 8/o 
FAREHAM 
Ba ott cee Soe 6/o 
RI ey ee 6/8 
Beckie ane 8/o 
Got ues 8/4 
Cy ey a 8/4 
Sa Seta eie aes 8/4 
Fences (8/4] 
FARNHAM 
DAS srerocviees = 8/o 
SP icles 8/o 
FONTHILL 
Eo Se eee oe 6/o 
Sitasperycmrere 6/8 
2 0), 8/o 
HAMBLEDON 
ARS Rte aS 5/6 
BE rarclersicience. 7/0 
SUES swerteaeres 8/o 
RY aS 8/10 
HARWELL 
Th rentench: 6/o 
RSE ee y/o 
Othe: 8/o 
ITcHINGSWELL 
Ly SS Sean oe 5/o 
QUES. eee 9/o 


IVINGHOE 
qrs. s. d. 
SP ay heehee 5/6 
yt Se AI 6/o 
Terie Ary athe 6/6 
Cae tikes y/o 
SI Pike cows 7/6 
KNOYLE 
BOR mi cemetners 6/o 
Te hoeee 6/8 
CON Aaa 8/o 
Marpon 
DORN Rc ricaen z/o 
THORS aay. wists 9/o 
MEON 
O24 Were ir 7/o 
y tebe tate ones 8/o 
MEoN, CHURCH 
Oars a leer 6/8 
ROR Sain caterers 8/4 
TFN vompoaeee 9/o 
Morton 
i ERE ee 5/6 
Te Te ere 6/o 
Te aes 7/6 
OvERTON 
1} (mill)... 5/4 
Te Nes ore 6/0: 
5 ad 6/8 
Bas satstate tulle 6/8 
DSP Aarsvts ene ace r/o 
t € Be 7/4 
BWA «orate oe 8/o 
8 (mill) 8/8 
Sh hes alent 8/8 
Teoh, ctsssner 1o/o 
x (mill) 10/o 
Rincwoop 
O} erecta s/o 
Ba eecersene 5/4 
EIDE CR SCE 8/e 
SOUTHWARK 
Cy (Genii eck yo 
7 Sahel Koykeh 
oa = 6/o 
8 ¢ 6/10 
10 a 7/0 
8 ‘ 7/4 
6 £ 8/o 
STOKE 
AGE ataners iets 9/o 
Gt MavorNoretaiensy@ 9/2 
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BiRiiaie sp asccneet 9/6 
An ect oath Ate 0/7 
Surron 
Be ccmaieieets 9/o 

TAUNTON 


108 (old).... 6/o 
9 (new)... 6/o 


Bee ae eS 0) S 
113 (old).... 7/4 
yi “ 9/8 


his See a ete 8/8 
Fe) Sy eer OG 9/o 
GOA ertertreleis = 9/4 
55% 10/o 
354 10/8 

Cte 11/o 
QRS taieMora« 11/o 
143 12/0 

ThOheessed 12/2 

‘TWYFORD 
DS re toe eed eae 8/o 

Octeramiaieree 8/r 
TOR sues son 8/8 

of (mill)... [8/8] 

Obras . [8/8] 

Of in [3/8] 

WALTHAM 
TOS sai iectaiee 6/8 
2k (mill)... 6/8 
osu ie ister shove w/o 

3 (mill)... 8/o 

Qiraeareietereeae 8/o 
Dane arte atric 8/4 

BOo8=. Moca. 8/8 
LO sso ee 9/o 


ry EM aE 7/o 
ORs. cneae 10/o 
WARGRAVE 
EP one orcprn 6/8 
Broke crevealese 8/o 
WITNEY 
Al Raretecitere ae y/o 
BOleticak stone nte 7/6 
26 Redvers aia siecle 8/o 
WOLVESEY 
OF sree 6/8 
oa oe UAC 7/0 
ZOE cle nie atnare 9/o 


WoopHAy 
qrs. s.d 
202 erences g/o 
eRe OTE 9/4 
WycoMBE 
BUR Nai aitaras 5/4 
2OR Patisserie 5/8 
TBH ci. ceseve 6/o 
1278-79 
ADDERBURY 
QO ee le theaters 3/4 
IS Oh cs eusletnahoers 4/0 
ALRESFORD 
LOR verter wate 6/o 
of (mill) ... [6/o] 
BEAUWORTH 
OS kre araetelers 5/0 
HO ves oeiceiatns 6/o 
BENTLEY 
Ode cates s/o 
FOR ss, wpa 5/4 
WOte aratsecierare 5/8 
BItTERNE 
PP ters STNG 3/10 
4% (mill)... 5/o 
TIES eee ae 6/o 
BRIGHSTONE 
Bhat toes 5/0 
D afore SO 5/4 
DOF teenies steo's 6/o 
BRIGHTWELL 
BOR Me 4/o° 
Bar sir seed 4/8 
5 (mill)... 4/8 
6 = 5/0 
DA See re etree 5/6 
BURGHCLERE 
Ut ren oer 4/9 
BOnshar chev eaines 5/o 
Uh ROC RUD OO 6/o 
CAS ICO 6/4 
CALBOURNE 
DB vevarerara rece s/o 
BO Saver aioe 5/2 
1k A ORO OD 5/6 
BUivessie neni 6/o 
CHERITON 
BO eo staxenaterers 4/8 
Gina enyemaete s/o 
BOA cstare eevee 6/o 


of (mill) ... [6/o] 
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Prices oF WHEAT, 1277-78 (continued) 


CLERE 
qrs. Sede 
SPAs areas 4/10 
BE Mette 5/6 
CLere, Hic 
TSE ase wes 5/8 
CRAWLEY 
BS hearer tas 4/6 
TOF arses 5/6 
PVRs Aoeheee 6/o 
Downton 


27 (mill) -.. 3/8: 
Be tee Lhe 


AS bite cte ans 4/4 
BS aokosert crete s/o 
2 (mill) s/o 
EBBESBORNE 
Fe COO CUS 4/6 
EVE me Akin eee 5/4 
FarexAM 
(mill) . 4/° 
i 0/0 
« 6/o 
O58 ae tycoon 6/o 
FARNHAM 
riot tree Dea Eye 5/4 
FINTWODE 
ZEec ce ccvase 4/6 
Arne RSS s/o 
ES OCI SS 5/4 
FoNTHILL 
TOpereanune 4/o 
hON soles ae hays 5/0 
HARWELL 
Satan eeen 4/0 
L2e otercmtane 5/o 
ITcHINGSWELL 
TOd eS cncwietee 4/4 
(OY aaa nine 6/o 
IVINGHOE 
2OR sat saree c s/o 
RV} Peslnreeeere 5/4 
This yO OOBO ORS 5/6 
KNOYLE 
Soo sopacoae 4/5 
UES eon Bt GH OGe s/o 
QUE Ate itreraios 5/1 
Marpon 
AG reste sstotose tale 5/10 
TAS 8 ire scjocarecers 6/o 


oR) 


MARWELL 
(SEE Twyrorp) 


MEON 
ars. Sad 
Pt epee RICE 4/6 
AO iscavoterrte weirs 5/0 
Siiaeine tures 6/o 
Meon, CHurRcH 
ORs. 4/4 
40 (tithe) .. 4/6 
TOmnvasenras 5/o 
to} (tithe) .. 5/4 
Ore netree 6/o 
29} (tithe) .. 6/o 
Morton 
We eaarcuaie 4/6 
DON sete eee 4/8 
US Ferrers s/o 
OvERTON 
SS demvecrrcner 5/0 
TZ hectare viene 5/2 
STOKE 
25 neta cise 5/4 
Ee Panis Heie 5/5 
Obectiodnet 5/6 
DDR ase) atsisiers 6/o 
SUTTON 
LOPS oronveae recs 5/6 
SOdteisicnee te 6/o 
TAUNTON 
BPE secteur 4/0 
ye) ere erees 4/4 
CY InAs s/o 
bE ss 5/4 
TOP ee waver 6/o 
OR rrsset chee ats 6/4 
Twyrorp & MarweELi 
MGS eaenyeerie 4/4 
BO ew storetersishe 4/6 
USinee ysis eles 5/o 
IT nasal srs etn 5/2 
Ws sewehe ere ayes 5/6 
Omran een sh 5/8 
Akan senses 6/o 
WALTHAM 
Pls eats chcte 4/6 
TG Ee eri ears s/o 
ODOR wiectece< 6/o 
Watrnam, Norte 
Dy reise ec 4/8 
PES ootnoaisl s/o 
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Cy oat a 5/2 
20 ere areeesle ete 5/4 
Avera winvecersratet 5/6 
WARGRAVE 
Bick sdewvatitora 4/6 
Of REAR 4/8 
RY to Can NanO TD 5/o 
Oi re arate s/o 
Soham ache 5/o 
Ramtma0 000 5/4 
WITNEY 
Balak sieieiscie are 4/0 
Bah eerie Uararhe 4/6 
SA nraie ces helesese 5/o 
WOLVFSEY 
BOE nicconeeiite 5/o 
Gow cesses 5/4 
BOR eae 6/o 
WoopHay 
fe eet 4/1 
Cy nee 4/8 
BOE a Tevesisieks 5/8, 
WycomBE 
Shee id. ces 4/0 
264.5 essen 4/8 
QR creer ree s/o 
1282-83 
ADDERBURY 
ASE mesh tote 6/0 
ALRESFORD 
o} (mill) ... [6/0] 
BM hon 500000 8/o 
ASHMANSWORTH 
Obeee Aten [6/8] 
D7 sae ree 8/o 
BEAUWORTH 
Bic fa he an 7/8 
D7 Bisiceetetn|e reise 8/o 
BENTLEY 
OP se omens AO 9/o 
BITTERNE 
of (mill)... 6/o 
Be WS CRT SAG 6/8 
Bes Ae rye 7/4 
TS cava 8/o 
BRIGHSTONE 
BA Etec tan 8/o 


BRIGHTWELL 
ars. B..ds 
TS ys eeae 6/8 
On era ate w/o 
BE arecctniiaronie 1/4 

ey ee Ae (8/o] 
BOs. cs araterniota'e 8/6 
EOwrsces 50 bee 8/8 

BURGHCLERE 
TOR eetetnsimer 6/8 
GEES. aitneees 7/6 
AM ave: c\eiotele ere 9/o 

CALBOURNE 
PORT Aee. pes 6/8 
TQ et eons 7/o 

ee Oe 7/6 

PS hen stevie 8/o 
CHERITON 

Tit Omer or eater 7/8 

BO Ei RN heres 8/o 


o% (mill) ... [9/03] 


CierE, Hicn 
Da ad incatatatotte 4/6 


Downton 
4 (mill) ... 6/o 


Gh. ceencnoee 7/4 
1% (mill) ... [8/o] 


ZO wietaratarere verse 8/4 


EBBESBORNE 
2§ [curall?]. 3/o 
OY oa ar 6/4 


2 Bes OTOH C 6/8 


Prices oF WHEAT, 1278-79 (continued) 


HaArwELi 
qrs. sd 
Bare sae nats 6/8 
B24s 2 icetae y/o 
Aivreiele-gstataiavs 8/o 
ITcHINGSWELL 
TP atcnias (67S 
BO ioc isle-wer ete 7/6 
AR ROE 8/8 
i ee 9/o 
Fs orate ieieeete 9/6 
IVINGHOE 
AY Tete aes 6/8 
SAE Ae sete esate 1/4 
KNovLeE 
BEL 2s Fes ase 7/4 
RPA CCRC 8/8 
MarDOon 
sn Oa 6/8 
TOP. -ocajsie eis 6/8 
(let ane age 8/o 
MARWELL 


(SEE TwyForp) 


MEON 
PIGS oe Pater 7/0 
ley Seay, Soper 8/o 
Morton 
Pt ha ee 6/8 
COT wee 9/4 
OVERTON 
o} (mill)... 6/o 
CUS 6/o 
of. 6S Oyo 
op . 6/8 
2 * . 6/8 
oF OF . 6/8 
SOR or atetcts ite 8/o 
RImMePTON 
BSE as mean 6/8 
BOG ens oe wits 0/4 
STOKE 
HOR eynree Se 8/o 
SUTTON 
BOE Sessa sie 8/o 
TAUNTON: 
Kingston and 
Nailesbourne 
AOE Selene q/4 
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: PRICES OF WHEAT, 1282-83 (continued) 
Otterford BRIGHTWELL HARWELL RIMPTON 
qrs. s.d qrs. s.d. qrs. $:.d: qrs. s.d 
TOR ue 6/8 QE ieetounccttes 6/o TOR eee 6/8 cy ae ee, 5/4 
Once rice: 10/2 Be sasee trees 6/8 TO ge notontee y/o Shr teres 6/8 
Poundisford RAC AON 7/0 oy SOO OOo 7/6 ae 
I5$-+-+-sees 7/0 BURGHCLERE HAVANT Ad ON res 6/o 
20. veer eeee 7/4 of (mill)... 6/8 r (mill)... [4/8] Chea ons 6/8 
38... eee ++ To/2 ON ed Go dees 7/0 of [4/8] eandasecec 7/0 
Twvyrorp & Marwetn| 42-0 +--+ +-- 1/4 a gee leo} Sue 
BoE reek 8/0 cL ee aatinahe ere TecRRReTaee 2 
ee cian ee 8/s s Acres sae se 6/8 
WaLtnam ns Ae 8/6 RON St ra Sle rote eet 7/0 
1% (mill)... [5/4] Cie teri eee 3/8 ae Tete eee 7/4 BUF a vays essere 8/o 
Co a Hl Po ayer 7/8 
BOW nee 7/0 CALBOURNE WW fij@0 OBO Deo 8/o TAUNTON 
Cry ee 7/8 TOL eee 6/8 Y EOS oS 8/1 2G Eee eis 6/8 
B35 Rover wens os 8/o Oueniwee si z/o Tagnenos ILgs sees 7/0 
BOG ne canes 7/o 
Watrsam, Norte CHERITON 8% sedi a eine 6/o eS ee Wé 
Were onda? 9/0 Oa crescsaat 7. 8/o pee ereresatslsseneas 6/8 Eee 8/o 
eas arte 8/6 AOA. Seyaternc oe 7/6 8 
WARGRAVE : O0miieie eee as / 2 
rats Gmc Soe 8/o ask NOYLE 
ok EOC or: 8/o ae ; ae LOFe serge 6/8 | Twyrorp & MarweLt 
Cf eee 8/o AARDOR BIG vse e ee 6/8 
CRAWLEY 38 6/o Diarra aes 7/2 
WIELD TGS See haters 8/o ee Be; 6/6 SS seve atest 8/o 
Ba  stussiere a/4 i 4s otioceonen 
20 Fo edardas 8/o Downton Bo... sees. 7/0 WALTHAM 
5% (mill)... 4/o FS eee O OG 8/o 14 (mill)... 6/o 
WITNEY Oven 4.0] Gy erty AE 8/o CoRR 6/8 
Ebb actos 5/o rg Hs [tell Ola needa [8/o] Cpa 1/6 
Se 6/0 BH ns 6/8 
72 > 6/8 of (mill)... 6/8 MARWELL Wattnam, Norra 
WOLVESEY ER te I 4 (SEE TwyrorD) OS omerar 7/4 
to ee 6/8 of * C..) 8/0 Mion ra Deiter Are 8/o 
Ne toc oascar a. EBBESBORNE 152 PeDewircaye 5/6 WARGRAVE 
“i Meee a3 6 BN ne 5/4 be: i= bsiecinienrio 6/0 Cy Cini et 4/8 
LB oaconaas 7 eee, 6/8 TOs seats eit a 3h 6/8 
AOi nar oneisretehiaete ° 
: WycoMBE } PARE iF miles are eearae Ae 
Sie oat ae of (mill) ... [5/4] IVION a GHD CHa mn nese nunnnaian oe 
SECS Roe © A tere ete 6/o Io (tithes) .. 6/6 me cae . 
1283-84, (?) Aisiege lo aheraees 6/8 Io ig .. 6/8 Wie. 
ADDERBURY QE itete anaeias 7/o 8 e 4/o Ne eee 7/6 
UB HE cessecisaieecs 6/o 14 (mill)... 7/o Gye cncbooos 7/0 coe eatin 8/0 
ret Seagudads [4/0] Oe Le Ee SanC CAG 8/o 
poms ‘ Ganenie 5% (tithes).. 8/o x WITNEY ee 
re ree Rte ee 7/0 rik een tates 8/o Morton ae eRe ese a 
CO} er ceeds 8/o EY OOOO 8/o TOs aoe s/o Nr eae or 2 
A igiartiat at bio BA ee ceteris 6/o 
BENTLEY Fonte, ai eae ps 
Gt en ge nr Ses CM | ga erga / WyYcoMBE 
63+ ceeds /0 TOha ete 6/o 6/8 
a 6/8 TZ. ccc sesaee / 44§ ert (eae Se 6/8 
F ae 6 OVERTON 
DB isc steteeirie's /0. HAMBLEDON of (mill) ... [6/8] 1285-86 
BRIGHSTONE Leh feracspajeees 5/0 TOs pedeccaas 7/0 ADDERBURY 
Tdi fcctceaate 6/o Ch Galemorcne 7/o ESP <-cysktastats 8/o | Ht Nes REIT 4/0 
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ALRESFORD 
ars. s.d. 
Bie narnat ie s/o 
EY ae PO ere 5/4 
TOceiee tists 5/6 
ASHMANSWORTH 
GFA 4/3 
Osa wiasineiven 4/5 
ER es revcase 5/0 
BEAUWORTH 
BIE eramaes 3 5/0 
BENTLEY 
GSS ot cse aie 5/o 
Ey ih Sem aan 6/o 
BITtTERNE 
Omar 3/0 
2% (mill) ... [4/o] 
VE SSA OTOTATIO 4/0 
BRIGHTWELL 
6 (mill) 3/0 
Ohms 4/8 
T38E cere Se s/o 
TOinengtec vtelerers 5/6 
CHERITON 
o% (mill) ... [4/o] 
Pt Me A Oreo 4/6. 
BO ere esas: 5/o 


Ot SD ApABAAD 5/o 
CRAWLEY 
TS) send diets 4/4 
TOM eee 4/6 
' Downton 
ADE senor 4/4 
24 (mill)... 4/6 
Ofe Mer 4/8 
I ee AS 
I ¢ . 4/10 
THe en iaeae s/o 


2% (mill)... 5/o 


DroxForp 
0} (mill) ... [4/8] 


EBBESBORNE 
GCSocre eee 4/4 
BON ralerareceeleye 4/4 
I Sor OiperaERes 5/0 
ESSERE 
Tie toleoreerre 5/o 
A saab hod 5/8 
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EAR hens 4/6 


HAVANT 


4 See. 5/0 


Os ve aaienne 5/o 
ITCHINGSWELL 
BBR kisaiieye 5/0 
TOS hc hircnccare 5/4 
Ser cocees 5/6 
OE Serarasieieieiere 6/o 
IvVINGHOE 
E20 Feralas 4/4 
KNOYLE 
LY Aen eee ea 3/0 
PP ip someon s/o 
Knovire, Upron 
DA area 4/o 
RES haere 4/6 
(SB ceaoende 4/8 
Marbon 
Ounviceac ete 4/0 
Pit oar nte 4/2 
RPT seas DORE 4/4 
MARWELL 


MEON 
Tistetemicrerreine 3/6 
CIP eee 4/0 
BOR Paes nee 4/2 
LO Sense Heme 4/3 
20 career 5/0 
Meron, Cuurcu 
LOdsoe ere 4/0 
56% (tithes).. 4/o 
Ce ae NI OH s/o 


2% (tithes)... 5/o 


Morton 
qrs. s.d 
BAB os ake teivie!s 4/o 
OvERTON 
5 5/4 
Oi.u wes oatesia 6/2 
TY cicteve du-aisrere 6/o 
RImMPTON 
22 (mill)... 4/8 
AUD eit ie wae oe 5/4 
STOKE 
BY Nia cease 4/4 
Spo hata arate 4/6 
COR semyen ete 4/8 
SUTTON 
Ce Meiosis 4/4 
Wz vic cro Soe s/o 
TO serestenewicrs 5/2 
TAUNTON 
TSG eo wives s 5/8 
B33 5c ae alates 6/o 
THA ace ee 6/4 
OFS cee ctee 6/6 
Twyrorp & MArwELL 
(oy ee Suekegeen ite 4/4 
DLO es RE i 4/8 
Sins wit be ore s/o 
WALTHAM 
45%. see 4/4 
T$ (mill)... 4/4 
BS eprea cris 4/94 
Tad neen 4/8 
BOE tog e eh eS 5/4 
WaLtHAm, Norta 
QE As aa amree s/o 
TAP eee sce 6/o 
WARGRAVE 
TORS oes s/o 
Tr wees 6/o 
WIELD 
330 arate eer 4/0 
WITNEY 
PE SAE ge 3/4 
TSe sets 3/6 
205; sees 4/0 
WOLVESEY 
DE RS AG s/o 
52 tcl We mens 6/o 


Prices or WHEAT, 1285-86 (continued) 


WoopHay 
qrs. Baste 
PIC) as A IAN 3 s/o 

DE Seater 5/k 
ESE eet Ah 5/2 
LOP a inparesiets 5/8 

WyYcomBEe 
parte ey e rs 4/o 
Ly nn Aerie 4/8 

1286-87 

ADDERBURY 

Py ERR Aa 6/o 
ALRESFORD 

1 TEE 6/o 

At AR ee 6/8 
BEAUWORTH 

BE ees te cen 6/8 

BENTLEY 
FOE erates 6/8 

BITTERNE 
Od acetone 6/o 

BrIGHTWELL 


4% (mill)... 4/6 
TOE Se Ga oo 


CHERITON 
o} (mill) . 4/8 
Cf SAP IAaE ae 6/o 
BOR Senecieies 6/8 
CRAWLEY 
BOE nish caer 4/6 
Downton 
TOu aye ee: 4/4 
ESE andi ctenvaate 4/8 
2 (mill) s/o 
BOes Croce 6/o 


3% (mill)... 6/4 
2 (mull)... 6/6 


DROxFORD 
SIE nc cea ves 6/6 
EBBESBORNE 
Lt ie hee 4/2 
Aa rete eae 4/4 
SOUT clackcan 4/8 
Dy chaivatereu ret s/o 
QO Saidratsiane vies 6/o 
FAREHAM 
5 § eo ae 5/1 
TOR eis see 6/o 
FARNHAM 


FONTHILL 
ars. s. d. 
BEES en cnictore 5/4 
Dy tae aero 6/o 
POR Byers aces 6/1 
HAMBLEDON 
Bas Rote fie 5/4 
EU Semon 6/o 
HARWELL 
Onaictecckr ais 6/8 
AD Bias stole cet oct 7/o° 
HAVANT 
Te ORT Tc 6/o 
IvINGHOE 
643 Fc rcanale 7/0 
KNOYLE 
Wc Hosomer 3/4 
Gaetan Ot 3/8 
Gi. honte oni 4/0 
i, Sam eet 4/4 
eat ser apes /8 
OF stone eats 6/o 
BO wera 6/1 


7 ts ita 3/4 
OR ees 4/o 
BE stn. bichere 4/4 
(oF eS NO 4/8 
AO® sisveisisisisicie 6/o 
Marpon 
WPR Ow HAueeT 4/4 
TOO e wlercierelelaccte 4/8 
MARWELL 


Meron, CaurcH 


RG Oona 4/4 

6 (tithes).. 4/4 

ADIs ognon eat 6/o 

LOZ atetoieras 6/8 
Morton 

EE OBA ULLaD s/o 

BL viene sss 6/8 
OVERTON 

4% (mill)... 6/0 

of a 6/o 

AO ia coke: loose)" 6/8 
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Prices OF WHEAT, 1286-87 (continued) 


RimpToN 
qrs. s. d. 
BR spray eee 6/o 
TOM ene bo Lyf} 
EGdis oucveraietrate 4/8 
STOKE 
Ohare eae 4/6 
DOR ass 6/o 
SUTTON 
tlre ae Nasa 5/o 
EG PS 6/o 
Os Morercecretaia 6/8 
TAUNTON 
Orson eters 6/o 
Ege ees aches 6/8 
G7 scersctecisie 7/4 
AAR RS rte e 7/6 
NOOR atten: 8/o 
OS Rte irersrs2ts 8/2 
Twyrorp & HarweELy 
Tae eee rayne 4/6 
Rare Ria aicishecste 5/0 
WALTHAM 
LOd pyaeneeacns 6/4 


Ee Sin Hee 6/8 
WARGRAVE 

DA Wie oneie setae 4/0 
WOLVESEY 

18 ere forsee 5/o 

Lash Micsteres 5/4 

Hel Podkongen 5/10 

TAG Beh see 6/2 

ARES Nos Ose 6/4 
WycomBe 

BSR srasterins ees 6/8 

1287-88 

ADDERBURY 

Diy Rrelale traktor 4/4 
ALRESFORD 


37% (mill)... 5/o 


ASHMANSWORTH 
Adare: 5/0 


BITTERNE 
| qrs. s. d. 
o§ (mill)... 3/4 
OW tere ates 3/4 
12 (mill) 4/8 
OFielerecstererett 5/o 
BRIGHTWELL 
7% (mill)... 4/o 
bey fae Cena o 5/0 
BURGHCLERE 
of (mill)... 4/o 
O24F ikcakare.crer 5/o 
CHERITON 
O05 co ekteee s/o 


2% (mill) ... [6/8] 


CLERE, HicH 


TAM ssciecaeis ees 5/o 
CRAWLEY 
BE Siars se teibiatace 4/8 
Downton 
2 (mill)... 3/8 
ch ees . 4/o 
BO bausierctne sis 4/0 
DROxFORD 
0% (mill)... [4/o] 
BO whativa sive tenets [s/o] 
EBBESBORNE 
AS tvs. 4/o 
FAREHAM 
oF mull... [4/2] 
© dations incu [4/24] 
Babar a cates 4/8 
FARNHAM 
Obincymusn ware 3/0 
of (mill)... 3/o 
DOOR ee: s/o 
35 (mill) s/o 
Oba cteticients s/o 
FoNnTHILL 
TOR. a coaerne 4/0 
TA aera cer 4/4 
HAMBLEDON 
Ada epee ere 4/8 
HARWELL 
iS Overaterel sv exsiiens 5/0 
HAVANT 
2% (mill) 3/2 
43 «CO 4/4 
TS a ipareinssevelste 4/8 


ItcHIncswELL 
qrs. Sua: 
OSB wranitiae 5/0 

IvINGHOE 
TOO ti e-nane 4/8 
KNOYLE 
S aerecisemane 4/o 
LE RSS ED A OES 4/4 
TSH aces siees 4/5 
Kwovie, Upton 
Dei eet ae fs 3/8 
TSS ss apeis tee 4/4 
Marpon 
TSS iors ci mlveeee 4/8 
MARWELL 


Mron 
2875 eh tes 4/6 
PISE race ee 5/0 
Meron, CHurca 
6% (tithes)... 4/4 
Gye s/o 
TOp cette s/o 
OTS Retro 5/o 
Morton 
Po I8 6 Boma 4/o 
~ OvERTON 
BSb hanveites.es 5/o 
of (mill) 5/0 
RIMeTon 
2% (mill) 3/0 
Alok catere a ares 3/0 
EL? ne SID OCO 4/4 
STOKE 
27 ete eiavere’e ere 5/0 
SUTTON 
GSE ne seater 5/0 
TAUNTON 
OP icine 4/0 
SV obotenac 4/4 
395 sataceraieerete 5/0 
Twyrorp & MARWELL 
83 he creatine: 5/0 
WALTHAM 
1% (mill)... 4/o 
TOO tiers eistavercte rs 5/0 


Wattaam, Norta 
s/o 
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Prices OF WHEAT, 1287-88 (continued) 


WARGRAVE 
qrs. s. d. 
POE en pe aes 4/4 
ot (mill) 4/10 
TIPS cusyiccce ers 4/10 
2OLsceasiaversr site 4/10 
ia ciois Aeetoene 4/10 
WITNEY 
TSA a each erie 4/8 
WOLVESEY 
DEES oye yeces or 4/6 
T2psceaa ee 4/8 
Opie cesses 5/o 
OSes 5/4 
WoopHay 
Oke ete eae [4/0] 
AT Secor tcerevees s/o 
WyYcoMBE 
Dt Be Ome 4/8 
1288-89 
ADDERBURY 
27 ye crea 1/4 
Racecns sare 1/8 
ALRESFORD 
BO atenieanes 3/4 
ASHMANSWORTH 
Etta SOO Oe 3/0 
Op oer ce 3/4 
BEAUWORTH 
Sera Geeane 3 
PA eG 3/4 
BItTERNE 
2) (ill) 2/8 
BOs creusrsversrsisis 3/4 
BRIGHTWELL 
Be Secrest iensuaets 2/6 
== (Qanilld) -, 2/6 
2 Binataeccerciacte 2/8 
BURGHCLERE 
PE Nee ot ee A 3/0 
of (mill)... 3/0 
BOS iyscstersces 3/4 
CHERITON 
LOS Nie tn 3/0 
Soa eects 3/4 


OW agenote 3/0 


CRAWLEY 
qrs. s.d 
Foo 5 Palle centaur ee 2/6 
DS eernacettea aoe 2/9 
Be ee ant es 3/4 
Downton 
So vome waces 2/8 
kaso cai tele 3/4 
DROXFORD 
o% (mill)... 2/8 
Bee teres 3/4 
EBBESBORNE 
13% 2/8 
7301S is ACL CE 3/4 
FAREHAM 
of (mill)... 2/6 
of PS ten As) 
oh eeel2/S) 
O35 one (B/S 
Mike so ganeo0 3/4 
FaRNHAM 
SW ore ole area 3/8 
SHS erent os 3/8 
FONTHILL 
Behe ate eters 2/2 
BOS acheye tetra 2/8 
123 2/9 
HAMBLEDON 
AGE ie taahiertees 3/4 
HARWELL 
Loh, tre ata ars 2/6 
UE res ee ee 2/8 
7 Sora 3/0 
ITCHINGSWELL 
PLD aes ob 3/0 
EPs oopouc 3/4 
IVINGHOE 
53 (mill)... 1/4 
8 em ant 2/6 
9 & 1/8 
LY? eee oripe Oe 2/o 
LSE Sp cpeientes 2/2 
PAT AD SAR BA 2/4 
LO Sowa cereretelsts 2/6 
FOP i ae siclas 2/8 
KNOYLE 
Dis taryees ten fans 2/0 
SOsu re aera: 2/8 
213 2/9 


KNoyie, Upton 


qrs. s. d. 
Me rcecusttee Gia 2/o 
TOS wee aienire cians 2/4 
Ba oe ce as 2/8 
MARrDON 
AVE ais sieteiree- 2/6 
OF ae re ate o 3/4 
oleate Oh 3/6 
MARWELL 


MEON 
TOSa ae rents 3/4 
Meron, CHURCH 
i a pane 2/8 
Oo ene ie 3/4 
6% (tithes).. 3/4 
Morton 
3 1/8 
EE toe: surg 1/10 
Sy ee 2/o 
Boren Date: 2/4 
243 2/8 
OvERTON 
r§ (mill) 2/8 
or le 2/8 
I 3/0 
Dip ee eer eeme 3/0 
o% (mill) 3/4 
2 . 3/4 
333 3/4 
RIvMePToN 
2} (mill)... 1/8 
is) BY eg SINS 2/4 
QOS Sean snes 2/6 
PIN See ee nes 2/8 
STOKE 
234 caus 3/4 
SUTTON 
Shia nets 3/0 
SON ae ceene 3/4 
TAUNTON 
25% (old).... 2/4 
36% (mew)... 2/4 
Son Old) eee: 
9 ee 3/0 


093 (new)... 3/2 


Twyrorp & MarweELL 
SORE cc. cists 3/4 


E7 Seer eer 3/4 


WALTHAM, NoRTH 


qrs. Suds 
BR ye seca 3/0 
BBE pees ng 3/4 
WARGRAVE 
TO ects ae 3/6 
Ba ia bemteis 3/6 
6 ee 3/6 
o2 (mill) 3/10 
WIELD 
her Ee 3/0 
BINT Sea 3/4 
WITNEY 
Lee ee 2/o 
OOs2 Gor eeeoe 2/4 
a Eee 2/8 
WOLVESEY 
ct eres | 3/0 
SADR ee ieee 3/4 
Boe eae 3/6 
WoopHay 
BT ee Sato 3/0 
Se tS 3/4 
WyYcoMBE 
20 Ronccaaeu 2/0 
Od seca Mone 2/2 
DEE Saee oe.cae 2/4 
SE Oy seh FICS 2/8 
1289-90 
ADDERBURY 
ee Ec See 1/8 
BAL. cts oeaie 2/o 
ALRESFORD 
Ob ea 2 3/4 
Fe eh once MOR ora 4/o 
SS nmin oS 4/0 
ASHMANSWORTH 
16% (mew)... 4/o 


188 (old).... 4/o 


BEAUWORTH 
TOR a ee eretaece 4/0 
BENTLEY 
DU esc elelentieee 3/4 
BH cae scsterersbese 4/4 
BITTERNE 
ry Guill) 2. 63/0 
Tehri: 4/0 
o¢ (mill) 4/5 
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, Prices oF WHEAT, 1289-90 (continued) 
BricHTWELL HARWELL STOKE WycompBe 
ars. s. d. qrs. sed. qrs. s. d. grs. s.d. 
4% (mill)... 2/8 Coe RAS 2/2 SAP Sos dee 3/8 (5s Becerra 2/8 
94 (old).... 2/8 be tae oar 2/10 AIG De see sia ae 4/4 
6% (mill)... 2/10 Bae Se Sine 3/0 1290-91 
to (old).... 3/o ; Surron ADDERBURY 
Ope) ee 3/2 ItcHINGSWELL 9% (old).... 4/o DEES a ees 3/4 
TOR ta see 3/4 38k (mew)... 4/o TOES oe 3/3 
BURGHCLERE Ctl ee Pee 3/9 bowie arae 3 tie 6/2 
27% (old).... 3/o 27 {old).... 4/o TAUNTON 
41% (new)... 3/o AGh eaten 4/o 266% (old).... 3/0 ALRESFORD 
GU ee 3/5 344 “ - 3/4 of (mill)... 5/o 
34% (old) Aion} IVINGHCE beg fe ae AONE SSE Tote coke 6/o 
43% (new)... 4/o Let Cee 2/o 29% * 4/0 
a te ee ie 2/2 Ct eee ee 4/o ASHMANSWORTH 
CHERITON 1) aes A 2/4 ty See ee 4/2 I5t---.-.-.. 5/6 
io, aan 4/0 TOR enn cae 2/6 
a 2/8 Twvyrorp & MarweELi Beauworta 
Ciere, Hick OLE ee 2/10 of (mill) ... [3/4] 2 ¢/o 
Bee he cients 4/o [4,5 sar Ser 3/6 
KNovLe TOVsC ps eee 4/o a 
CRAWLEY GOR eee ts Se 3/o 7% cease 6/8 
BE cs eae 3/8 Aes eee. 3/8 WALTHAM Meee 
CLE apy Oe) 4/o BOM eRe sac 3/9 tt (mill)... 3/4 , 
A he een 3/4 4% (mill) 5/o 
Downton Kxovie, Upton Skee 0 Re or Wa ) ee 6/0 
7% (mill) 3/o bie Soe one 2/38 
3 SP, 3/4 Cy ae 3/4 Wattaam, Norta BRtGRIWEL. 
Bet ee Be 3/6 LOPE che oe 3/8 Ie PR ae 4/0 #3 ert eed sie 
rt Eee ee 
eee fee | Se 
Yl heer ne 3/o ef ee en 4/0 Ey tendon Se nine 4/8 
DroxrorD iE Oseccnae 3/4 cf ee 4/o 
eet Up pueeee 4/o 148. ..-...00. 4/o 4 (mill)... [4/o] BURsucExS, 
TAR oe Nee .. 4/o 37% Wee): me 
EBBESBORNE MarweELi 42k (old).... 6/0 
on i nen ees 3/4 (SEE Twyrorp) WIELD 98 (new)... 6/o 
Pte PRE Br, 4/o = 14% (old).... 4/o 
Seow 34% (new)... 4/0 CHERITON 
PaREHAM 50% (old).... 3/4 284 (old).... 6/o 
Ort Beery 4/0 14% (new)... 3/4 WITNEY Or ome 6/0 
333 (old).... 4/0 T2e sees eee. 2/0 
FARNHAM Pe} oe fe ee s/o Pp sh Ca 2/ Ciere, Hicw 
Ee ROO 4/4 ee cece 2/2 TORS 6/o 
3% (mill)... 4/4 Meon, CHURCH Aaa 2/4 Coton 
8 (old).... 3/4 Fie1 ICC Ee 2/8 672 éie 
FONTHILL Ga (RCW) 85/4 te OA de Ol 1 i erN een 
ci: Se 3/0 2ot (old).... 4/0 WoLvEsEy Towson 
DEY roles nee 3/8 BEE ae es 4/0 set eeeeee 2 ad (ean aes 
Boe Ey eer 3/9 Mocron os ae he GEA Kee cies 
HAMBLEDON TOk.......-. 2/0 DEGAS SRS 3/8 ae anna 5/4 
a @id)-.2) 2/8 33k-- +. 22. 2/8 aes ee Fig 44 Guill) 79 5/8 
Isz “* 4/0 Overton Gudeecotess 4/2 DRoxForD 
pe | ween | BO 
HAmMBLeDON, CHURCH Ro«etTon 5 (new). 3/0 
2} (old).... 3/4 Ca ERB 3/4 — - 3/5 EBBESBORNE 
20% © ce. 4/0 1) PE CAS 3/8 TAF ee oo A/S Ba oes 4/4 
ASE as poses 4/o OO hese ees 4/0 24} (old).... 4/0 463 AE 
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PRICES OF WHEAT, 1290-91 (continued) 


FARNHAM 
ars. s.d 
of (mill)... 5/8 
o¢ . 5/8 
ge ° . 6/8 
TO hese sccvers ure 6/8 
23 (mill)... 6/8 
FonrtHILL 
£2 Secceeeeee 5/8 
(se? SRA 6/o 
Tp reiatelsls 6/1 
HAMBLEDON 
GYiounpocons 6/o 
HAMBLEDON, CHURCH 
Bl Pesrsievate 6/o 
HARWELL 
OB eicteteatrrecere 5/0 
HAVANT 
AS ausrec reece 6/o 
ITCHINGSWELL 
rT eA Ee 5/o 
25% (old).... 6/o 
ZS Roo eae OE 6/o 
IvINGHOE 
Sisson 4/o 
oR Bo oxYOO 5/o 
Knoyie 
U3 e oer 5/4 
O98 ete. tnaals 6/o 
FEY Supnamas 6/r 
Kwoyie, Upton 
Oran Na septate 4/o 
EAE prec aiene 5/4 
Bey So Aan 6/o 
Marpon 
A830 Rereiticn 6/o 
MARWELL 


MEOoN 
Aono baa0 50 [6/0] 
Meron, CuuRCH 
TARA Tate 5/4 
CA os ot ee Uae 6/o 
50 (tithes)... 6/o 
ASR. cect 6/o 
Morton 
DAT netsh 3/4 
Chee Miao cert 4/4 


OVERTON 
qrs. S.ide 
of (mill)... 4/8 
Oe ta Raney S 
Crs ne BY! 
Te cn 5/4 
Et apn pooaon 6/o 
RimpTON 
Pe) Gene ne 6/o 
12 (mill)... 6/o 
L2OE erececetsteletels 6/8 
STOKE 
Ly RA as 6/4 
Ghy anaagonao 6/8 
SUTTON 
SSH wraconiee ole 6/o 
TAUNTON 
23% (old).... 4/8 
BAD cat a ewe s/o 
AD ite coe tenentiete 5/4 
Tht aero eoe 6/o 
Vk CRO AOOO 6/4 


Twyrorp & MArwELL 


of (mill) ... [5/o] 


Aad er aaacres 5/6 

TIO" cineca rere 6/o 
WALTHAM 

of (mill)... 5/4 

OO wisi icicle vints 6/o 

WattsHam, NortH 

5 Y A RIOT RIC 6/o 
WARGRAVE 

STA cr taresietvens 6/o 

OR cate mniete 6/o 

ROP rere 6/o 
WITNEY 

TEP Nios 3/4 

BO Se ons 4/o 

ALTER Akos eons 4/4 
WoopHay 

O38 cer an eens 6/o 
WycoMBE 

be ee eS 4/0 

100g 4/8 

1291-92 

ALRESFORD 

PE PIMOS O 8/o 

ASHMANSWORTH 

PAS teint aio 8/o 


BEAUWORTH 
qrs. 5. da 
Cf een CIAL 6/8 
D7 sistas 8/o 
BENTLEY 
BOF einmsees 8/8 
BRIGHTWELL 


of (mill)... 4/4 
Te 5/8: 


TOM vera ree 5/0 
L¢ (mill) 35 75/4 
7} Pee 5/4 
3 (mill)... 6/o 

TOE iste lsaictcs 7/6 

BURGHCLERE 

pt caterer ei ete 6/o 
Ce Ae 6/8 

ES eicuemesee 7/o 

LOS Hs stovsiews.cfe 8/o 
CHERITON 

0} (mill) ... [7/0] 

G4 sis evar viereiste 8/o 

CiLerE, HicH 

boy Mec ARAL 6/0 

TOF see caren 7/8 
CRAWLEY 

1 ieee ay ee 7/o 

2OR eee 8/o 
CULHAM 

BEE Mettetiicls 8/o 
Downton 

54 (mill)... 5/o 

EEL HS Cee ayo 

LIST ee cack 8/o 

58 (mill) 8/o 
DROXFORD 

o} (mill)... 6/6 

BOR Te cnet 8/o 
EBBESBORNE 

ek oaib Smee cs 8/o 

FAREHAM 


of“ [5/4] 
PEF ante te cis 6/o 
SO sgoavn a ereree 8/o 
FARNHAM 
ER creases 5/4 
QAP eee ainic care 8/4 
EY es Geer 8/4 


FONTHILL 
qrs. s. d 
De tere risen 6/8 
OLY Pei RN: 8/o 
roti Sok eco 8/1 
HAMBLEDON 
ey eee 8/o 
HAMBLEDON, CHURCH 
OSE ota svelte 8/o 
HARWELL 
| s/o 
SEs Este eee 5/4 
2 EE sae 5/6 
EMT Poomaon oc 7/6 
HAVANT 
TOR 25s 6/o 
AQ iss )aig baler 8/o 
ITCHINGSWELL 
Fi eae doe 6/o 
Gia eran ages 7/0 
A rave ayetercwtate 8/o 
IvINGHOE 
Sie eS on esa s/o 
Cet 2 5/4 
327 Ene ene 7/4 
KwNoyLe 
Ss custecencitciee 6/8 
GOR vscacewe 8/o 
23h os wmawieee 8/1 
KwnoyLe, Upton 
Ok ce, See 7/2 
OY Pitan se oe 8/o 
MArRDON 
SUA barre scl 8/o 
MEON 
Qi Soe oso 4/o 
BSG se See 6/o 
TAGE cn valce wer 8/o 
MeEon, CHURCH 
TSF oc castors 6/o 
7 (tithes)... 7/o 
Aiacek ae 8/o 
34% (tithes).. 8/o 
Morton 
Dram Be Rnvalarre s/o 
| ROSS 6/o 
OLE Sameer 7/0 
OvERTON 


of (mill)... 4/8 
Boman 8/o 


. PRicES OF WHEAT, 1291-92 (continued) 
PILLINGBEAR BENTLEY HARWELL SUTTON 
qrs. Suid: qrs. s.d qrs. Sid: qrs. s.d 
Shi vaveeks 8/o Sainkacctascwws 7/0 Bokicaitmts s/o BSP ixsciteisty 6/8 
L 
Riwpron aS Gal primase 5/4 TAUNTON: 

2 (mill)... [8/o] 12 (mill)... 5/6 HAVANT Nailesbourne and 
263.0. - 2.00. 8/o ghee 6) 5 1 ee ee 6/8 Kingston 
Oleer rere aints 9/0 Pt aan ooe 6/8 Poundisford 

Seren ITcHINGSWELL Serie utes 6/o 
. 8/ BriGHTWELL ee SRP rRNee Ctr 5/6 Dy & Sey OER teas 7/o 
Se HONEA aoe a (Eni) eee, Bey oon rete 6/o LOOP ese tees 7/0 
TAUNTON Or) Soe. 4/8 OLE Serrcn orcs 6/8 Bh eine ete 9/4 
DA arate cers 6/8 2 mel s/o Gohiee es sencn 7/4 
UNG Gears Oreapertcre 8/o LA Piast asl s/o : aed 2/8 SA Mareen. ces 7/6 
Epi Gy area Reinet 8/8 DEVE tr acne 5/4 2 Kawa e OP Rec ecnee es 8/o 
s 4t 3/2 
yh rey eer 9/o 83 Sn Bye sarees 8/6 
Gay iS aOUOnOS 9/2 BURGHCLERE oe of OOFeie aot oe 8/6 
28%..-....-- 5/6 Ge 3/5 BIS dani. 8/6 
WALTHAM Qn Meee x 6/o LOPS eyes 3/8 
S Se REDO OSD 8/o Sie Ses b anno 6/8 ae BI OVO COL 4/0 Twyrorp & MARWELL 
ot (mill)... [8/o] List SAD 5/0 ; 
: CHERITON as oe 

Wattuam, Norra LOTS erases os 6/8 KNOYLE 83 Gane ee 6/8 

a SOAS 8/o 42}... ss 6/o sea ne aaa: 
= CuieRre, HicH FEY Oe Aer eee 6/1 WaLrHam 
cpl rid re 3/4 [ohh ce 6/8 
St. LAWRENCE TOROr ees 6/o KNoyie, Upton 
LY ay cercctsraeece 8/o BO sires cers 6/o WattHam, NortH 
WARGRAVE ot USERS 6/8 MarDON a 5 ui a 
B28 ase piecas S/o || ta cea aca i CEP aie ear 6/3 aeons wea eee ee 
Ww CULHAM WALTHAM, 
a be Tees sige 6/10 MarweELi St. LAWRENCE 
BOR eorrecrs ue (SEE Twyrorp) cy Meaucdce 6/10 
AG tov acobod 8/o DowNnrTon 
Wrnnay 6 (mill) s/o MEOoN WARGRAVE 

re a 14 “ [6/0] of mE tenir tons 6/o 7% Sgonuenad 6/10 

cont ba pe 

Hf ATA 6/o 6s “« 6/4 1044 eee eee 6/8 Wrewp 

ng eeOCee 6/8 | T408..--+---- 6/4 Micon CuuRcH oF 6/0 
WoopHay Droxrorp 234......... 6/8 Boe ic ue 
Tousen se 6/0 of (mill)... 6/0 52% (tithes). 6/8 Witney 
TL tects eae 7/0 Pt oO onOOOE 6/8 Morton Wye caoo0een 5/o 
EAo.ccaonnnec 7/8 A Fee iy eens 5/0 WoLvEsey 
WyYcoMBE Ait eos citys EA OOEIGN BSS 0G d0.650 6lo 
STternacc state [9/14] ‘i 6/8 BOR chewisieroee 6/8 
FAREHAM (mill). Ww 
1292-03 Pe arte 6/8 of (mill)... 6/8 OODHAY 
AppERBURY LV eet toe 6/8 Sty enor eer ES 5/6 
Te We ene 4/0 FARNHAM OF aeparacat cos 6/8 Bam iets 6/8 
EF jo cceocnad 5/0 UE odd boon 7/0 ee Wycomse 
ALRESFORD ROMTHiTE: CP ae a et 6/10 oes ouodacac s/o 
DEY Eo. aae 6/8 764 6/o Reeron nioiaee 
ASHMANSWORTH <a 6/1 2} (mill)... 5/8 ADDERBURY 
Ch GEAR IRE ee. 5/6 u 234 sel isnusts 7/o 20d Saree s/o 
AMBLEDON 
TIP Sowiretcicte 6/8 Be oan ve OS Fates Get icc 7/8 Tab eee 5/6 
BEAUWORTH LG tenroetereaiere 6/4 STOKE ALRESFORD. 
GH aos 6/8 trate Serer 6/8 63k eee 6/8 Pht ae lee 7/0 
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397 


398 


ASHMANSWORTH 
ars. s. d. 
Vf NOD ap een 0 7/4 
BEAUWORTH 
PUL BAA CC aE: 7/° 
BENTLEY 
OG4 orca 7/6 
BITTERNE 
Sie meer vre 5/3 
(Oa aee obo 6/0 
PLE cis oe oe 7/0 
BRIGHTWELL 
of (mill)... 4/o 
Sy OS - ono vyAS 
DEN EE nes TH 
1% Ln avis 6/o 
BURGHCLERE 
On ree 6/8 
GOR A aetse soc 8/o 
of (mill)... 8/o 
CHERITON 
of (mill)... [5/2] 
PCy anon aon 7/0 
CRAWLEY 
OF So ocrsieis 6/8 
Dy Ey Soto 7/9 
CuLHAM 
OQ isteletetejatoratele 7/6 
Downton 
63 (mill)... 5/o 
4k Bee) 
2 Arete 6/8 
DRoxFoRD 
BoE ih econ 7/o 
of (mill) ... [7/o] 
EBBESBORNE 
TOR rene 6/8 
EssERE 
Py oe 5/4 
FAREHAM 
0% (mill) ... [5/03] 
God civtsrarce y/o 
FARNHAM 
of (mill)... 6/0 
2 ed car yh 
POE fo rec boned 7/4 
FoNTHILL 
B79 wants [6/04] 
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HAMBLEDON 
ars. s. d. 
QT get ete 7/0 
HARWELL 
BR snes leis foe s/o 
ei ie gugaeoae 6/4 
HAVANT 
DARES fp oactnen 7/0 
ITCHINGSWELL 
Brie ee ae 5/6 
sh aay a 6/o 
QO porspstayerera 8/o 
IVINGHOE 
TAGOR vive apicisanes 6/4 
Knoyir, Upton 
TSH eigeisietee 6/o 
MARDON 
Gt EPR ER ot stor 6/8 
TASS retshe cpayers 7/0 


MEoN, CHURCH 
ir (tithes)... 6/o 
23h onan 6/8 
44% (tithes).. 6/8 


Morton 


OvERTON 
of (mill)... 8/o 


PILLINGBEAR 
7% 7/6 
RinupToN 
Br dancer [6/o} 
SUTTON 
BUDS eee 7/0 
TAUNTON 
Uy SEE ARS s/o 
AWM 96.8 s008505 s/o 
JO Soh soss 5/4 
OS dros 6/o 
STAPLEGROVE 
IS hikecenes 5/4 
10% 5/6 
QT ctv aie sens [5]/1x0 


Book caterers 6/o 
Lee Eee te 8/o 
WARGRAVE 
EOF aonb ees AS 7/6 


WIELD 
qrs. s.d 
BAT sg ati esie eis 7/0 
WITNEY 
WEE yin aate Fae 6/4 
WoopHAY 
BSas stererreie 8/o 
WYCOMBE 
58h.05-----. 6/4 
1297-08 
ADDERBURY 
TA, mae 3/0 
LO da oer aeons 4/0 
ALRESFORD 
of (mill) ... [6/74] 
DAR ke orn are'e 6/8 
ASHMANSWORTH 
k) 5/0 
DOR Sass ae sare 6/o 
BEAUWORTH 
Py re eee Se 6/8 
BENTLEY 
(Le mogsaur oc 7/4 
BITTERNE 
2 (mill)... s/o 
2 s/o 
Sh Peon O70) 
ose 1 
REP oc eae 7/4 
BRIGHTWELL 
Deen tacaiatale lied 4/0 
Bis stauetstholeie Jo 
Thao carrer 4/4 
TEN aulnsiee 4/8 
he er 5/o 
OAR roerervers 5/4 
BURGHCLERE 
TS Rete s/o 
BOR ome Gere 6/o 
CLERE, HicH 
TOR crete tees 5/o 
Be eager a5 6/o 
Downton 
52 (mill) m2.) 4/0 
iP tog oe games 6/o 
11} (mill)... 6/o 
DROXxFORD 
Ri oy CEA tot 6/8 


Prices oF WHEAT, 1293-94 (continued) 


EBBESBORNE 
qrs. Sexi 
Py BAe 6/o 

FAREHAM 
ABe so ncice 6/8 
SO nce cea’ 7/4 
FARNHAM 
r (mill)... 4/8 
2k 7/0 
EQ ss Senmuee 7/o 
FONTHILL 
AST crete wees 6/o 
HAMBLEDON 
25 Vewnee vee 5/o 
BO wie ea mep 6/8 
HARWELL 
BOs eck ace 5/4 
HAVANT 


14 (mill)... s/o 
Ee Sot eke 


ITCHINGSWELL 

Sy een rehe 2 s/o 

ee ea 6/o 
IvVINGHOE 

Boy eer ey ey sys 3/4 

S020 ee 4/0 

HOP ace ee 4/8 
KNOYLE 

ay OR 6/o 

Kwnoyie, UPTON 

TOF se Sec 6/o 
MARWELL 


MEON 
Ove aerate 6/8 
COLA Sra tees 7/4 
Meon, CHURCH 
hae a oe Reo oe s/o 
27 Eitacckcnee 7/4 
Morton 
BOSS a ecsenoee 4/8 
RIMPTON 
WO diemicaruncts 5/8 
STOKE 
BS sister Siete 6/8 
SUTTON 


TAUNTON 
qrs. s.d 
AStas cues 2/8 
27 eta Becctrests 3/4 
BO Mabel oes 4/4 
808 6/10 
Kingston and 
Nailesbourne 
TOM ae 6/[o] 
SERIW See eG 6/10 
Poundisford 
284A hoon [3/64] 
2 6/o 
Ett Se ees 6/z0 
Twyrorp & MARWELL 
SOS acer So eulels 6/8 
WALTHAM 
GS evetete wizrn nie 6/8 
Wattsam, NortH 
ies sase hishakete 5/0 
BOR Moira ol alsrsiers 6/o 
WARGRAVE 
if Secu 7/0 
WreL_p 
OT ssenet wets 6/8 
WITNEY 
GAR ents 4/0 
WOLVESEY 
ro} RO oi On 4/0 
Tis. suche eect 4/6 
Abiats wae ees s/o 
8 5/6 
THN geote ale 6/o 
Sa clon eaten Has 
5 peat, te nuts 7/6 
eof anenoDAS 8/o 
WoopHay 
Oop oes s/o 
AGH hee esi hae 6/o 
WYcoMBE 
AST aera 4/8 
1298-99 
ADDERBURY 
i On de SR eR 6/o 
ALRESFORD 
70) eae a ete 8/o 
ASHMANSWORTH 
Wig toretolaisioiate 8/o 
BEAUWORTH 


Baw icieneicis 8/o 
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BENTLEY 


TSR ae: 8/o 


CE ee 6/8 
SO mye rerstaeuneys 8/o 
of (mill)... 8/o 


CHERITON 
Gs Pes vqecals 8/o 


TOPS IA nae 8/o 


RnB suas 8/o 


Downton 
3% (mill)... 5/8 
LIS Vee eee 4 
13% (mill)... 7/4 


DRoOxFORD 
Roh & CR CIS 8/o 


WOW d vvayeterebar eve 7/4 


TS Mines sovenias 9/4 


Bit hee 5/6 


KNOYLE 
qrs. s.d 
EXO Cetra Oe 6/o 
its in oecoe oon 7/4 
KNovie, Upton 
cy ae ae PSS 6/8 
Bie ernie, dtu tetas 6/8 
DOR tere. Seven 7/4 

MARDON 
Been arene 4/o 
Mme atetysecctoss 4/9 
Cy Ler tr 704 5/o 
AR ners oe tes 5/6 
A arr e 6/o 
3 ccarettemetee 6/2 
Bees ee 6/6 
Ce Ra eee 6/8 
Nec eitesatr ee 7/o 
SOTO th Sa SaeAd 8/o 

MARWELL 


(Src Twyrorp) 


MEON 
Bad tenes 6/8 
LOOSa an nee 8/o 
MeEon, CHURCH 
VE eat 6/8 
O8p ia ere 8/o 
OvERTON 
BOE eye manoar 8/o 
RimpTon 
1% (mill)... 7/8 
Ba ctateteertels 4/8 
SOUTHWARK 


6 (mill)... 6/8 


SUTTON 
Lomalxhceoh ies 8/o 
TAUNTON 
USS Gms ore 4/6 
DSas eieniaen ee 5/o 
BSE Stet atels sere 6/8 
OOF oe he te oe 7/o 
24% 8/4 
TOOT streistsyererons g/o 
Kingston and 
Nailesbourne 
Obie rreetarane 6/o 
Bares akeress ete 6/8 
Phe icsOPie CEO 9/o 
Otterford 
TSE cance 6/o 
Opitsvatasmistels 6/8 
<poohagnondn 8/8 


5)5)8) 


PRICES OF WHEAT, 1297-08 (continued) 


Twyrorp & MARWELL 


qrs. Sade 
OSE Rees 8/o 
WALTHAM 
ba ee te ee 4/8 
Te paket a 7/4 
O45: Daten oe 8/o 
WattHam, Norta 
BOE sererseraeite 8/o 
WALTHAM, 
Sr. LAWRENCE 
ESR a ate seid ats 8/4 
WARGRAVE 
OB ner sverztarecere 8/o 
WIELD 
AS wertere bro miats 8/o 
WITNEY 
TSE camels 6/o 
WOLVESEY 
Baio cysiaereniese 6/o 
Be Saute oie 6/4 
C10) deen aN 6/8 
Pe z/o 
Bi ie tsiebalsteisyers 7/4 
Baus 7/8 
BE seas 8/10 [7/10?] 
TOPS ie tres 8/o 
Bi aenirareers 8/8 
WoopHAy 
Ay een oie 6/8 
BUR rac caidas 8/o 
WycoMBE 
QTR tos esti 7/o 
1299-1300 
ADDERBURY 
BE eds Gate 4/o 
203 4/4 
ALRESFORD 
BOP Sr oth erees 6/8 
ASHMANSWORTH 
EE ro den eters s/o 
TSR ceca x ctectae 6/o 
BEAUWORTH 
Ing aeaeion 6/8 
BENTLEY 
FBE Pec sie oes 6/8 
BITTERNE . 
Toi rere secre 6/8 
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PrIcES OF WHEAT, 1299-1300 (continued) 


BRIGHTWELL FARNHAM MEON TWYFORD 
qrs. s. d. ars. $d. grs. s.d. qrs. ad 
TER eG fara. 4/0 23 (mill)... 6/o TB seis sete 6/o Ab Sowatesive 5/6 

24 (mill)... 4/o EO avers cele 6/o FO basis tetas oe 6/8 PY Eee 5/8 
pee Sate Le LOD Fie ee wate 6/o 
Teer 4/6 vas FonTHIL, / Morton TOO NC cee rae 6/8, 
4% (mill)... 4/8 RIL OOUAGS 5/0 DB rrstatetase eaters 4/10 
Nite PIE SO ros tenes 5/8 SOR rece aks 5/8 Warram 
TGR oe onsets 5/4 HaMBLEDON oo 4/0 
Mest the: oe OvERTON : Eee ee 4/8 

BURGHCLERE Whe cob OOnBS 6/8 Fat ae ua R SHPO NTN s/o 
Hehe ont 5/o Ha an A ee fe Tere cenreee 5/4 
Loh no renee 6/0 ube ri (mill).. 6/o 

DOM cia: 4/4 Ripon 103 6/o 
gi) WERT RT We pace | MRO enor 
CHERITON ey oe 5/4 pat ee 4/8 68hon es eee 6/8 
RE ae ieee OW Soe cis 5/4 
SO tae cece 6/8 ae a ae s/o STOKE Watruam, Norte 
Pioneers ey ee 5/4 EDb ecb ed 5/0 
Cer, HicH dae honeee 5/4 Ogee rae 5/6 Te 6/0 
cs meee he s/o * 
de eee, éie 98 (mill)... 6/8 SurTOoN WARGRAVE 
i GHINGS WHEL BO esyccie ues 6/8 aerate Ft a 2 
RAWLEY SOP aia ° 
Dh ey een s/o 2 
Cokie Eee 6/8 on 6/o ao 
EN otek te iieye TES eee s/o WITNEY 
CuLHAM IvVINGHOE of (bought) s/o tASSne= ee 4/4 
Wercvatde oaiene 6/0 Odor actin nite 4/0 BE eee eee 5/4 WOLVESEY 
Fae Cree ee, 4/4 af faery oe 5/4 ee ae 
DOWNTON, Sl as enecnckh TOST+ see sees fall finn ad Geka 
; 45 4/8 - t (bought) 5/4 
EAE a nO 5/4 AOR Cre s/o TO. serene ee 5/4 
Pin oe outE adc 6/o 7 5/4 ceo CaCO. 5/8 LOS 3/6 
: eae /g 3% (bought) 5/6 
WEES ater lanes 5/8 OT ms va cence 5 278 /8 
DroxrorD iy Pe aemack 6/o LS binees = 
Wore eae: 5/4 Exovs OSs eieenae 6/2 elena hs 
a GA eat 6/o Got. ........ s/o . 5 eae SK hd 
we 6/8 Tone ee 5/8 Kingston and 2 (bought) 5/z0 
sacs eisisele Nailesbourne Store aa OFS 
Kwnoyie, Upton enor é 
EBBESBORNE Se J . 4/8 PONTE s he 
; Jo WE vn rstowslotrnin s/o WPF oii 0 See s/o BERS coctentee 6/8 
162 aise or * CE Ane cara 5/8 fel Peg eA 5/4 
72 Hes tas 6/ : Marpon TOR. + sss 0 5/8 Wognuas 
donucogour < ie Ore anne oe hiocencnig s/® 
ae i VORC ue ne 6 
FAREHAM f ioe et Aeon 5/2 Poundisford & 
Ohm acsittes 5/4 Ald Renter 5/4 BLE Von wean 5/4 WyYcoMBE 
OF oles nacre 6/o QES Lease k 6/o Soc acaee 5/8 Ae aoe ee 5/0 
eS Aen Orceb 6/8 TOON s5. eeeilerels 6/8 CM MSOC OR 6/2 BEE. cisnhovicn 5/8 
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: PRICES OF CORN, 1523-24 


Bought for the household of the countess of Devon, in Devonshire. 
All the wheat was bought from Robert Hancock by bargain. 
MS., R.O., Misc. Exchequer Books (T. R.) 223. 


Amt. ; Amt. 
Date ingqrs. Price Particulars of purchase Date ingrs. Price Particulars of purchase 
1523 Saas 1524 See 
2 Oct. of wheat 8/o “of the old bargayn.” | 17 June o} rye {s/4] At Adderley Bridge. 
Qe gw ce 0/4 “of the newe bargayn.”| 24 “ xi wheat 9/8 
Ome on 1 0/4 24 “ okrye {s/4] At Adderley Bridge. 
23 Dec. 2°  * 8/8 xr July 33 wheat 0/8 
1523-24 x “ otrye {s/4] At Adderley Bridge. 
mig, @ 2 [9/4] 7 “ xh wheat 0/8 
oy) hE Ay 9/4 TS to ee 9/8 
5 Feb. 13 “ 9/4 1s “ ofrye [s/4] At Adderley Bridge. 
x20 Sea? 9/4 22 “ 2 wheat 9/8 
23 8 es 9/8 22 “ obrye {5/4] At Adderley Bridge. 
1524 29 “ xhwheat 0/8 
LOR, BE 0/8 20MM OTELVe [5/4] 
Sane pe 9/8 5 Aug. 2 wheat 0/8 
bate Es 9/8 Tl kee Tec 9/8 
ge & 7h ¢ 9/8 5a oe ay 8/o 
20) Ooi al 9/8 SOuu 2h 8/o “ off a new barge[n].” 
6 May 1% % 9/8 20) <4" fo50/% 8/o 
ney WP i 9/8 26 “ ofrye [4/8] “‘ bogth off Mr. Bayly.” 
20 Mae T Aya 0/8 2 Sept. 24 wheat 8/o 
20 “© oftrye [s/4] At Adderley Bridge. 2 “ ofrye 4/2 bought at Honiton. 
27 “ 2 wheat 9/8 9 “ 2 wheat 8/o 
27 “ otrye {s/4] At Adderley Bridge. 9 “ otrye [s/4] “ bogth off Mr. Bayly.” 
3 June 14 wheat 0/8 16 “ 2 wheat 8/o 
3 “ ofrye [5/4] At Adderley Bridge. 16 “ otrye [4/8] “* bogth off Mr. Bayly.’ 
to “ 2 wheat 9/8 23 “ «wheat 8/o 
“ 


to “* ofrye [s/4] At Adderley Bridge. 23 ok [wheat] [5/4] ‘‘ bogth off Mr. Bayly.” 
17 “ xzkwheat 0/8 


Prices oF CoRN, 1557-58 


Little Walsingham, Norfolk. 
MS., R.O., Misc. Exchequer Books (T. R.) 255, “Gresham Ac- 


counts.” 


Year Date Amount Price Year Date Amount Price 

s. d. s. d. 

I557 2 combs red wheat [6/8]. [z557-58] 12 combs wheat 6/8. 

8 “ wheat 1/2. 64 * < 4/0. 

Gee : 8/o. ep 7 Sore 3/0. 

roo “ barley [5/24]. 3% * malt 3/4. 

1557-5816 Jan. 2 “ malt [4/o]. 13 * barley [3/ol. 
“« 


[1557-58] 5 wheat 4/4. 
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Prices OF Corn, 1572-84 


Sold in southern Norfolk (Mendham and Harling). 
MS., Br. M., Add., 27398, ‘‘ Household Accounts of the Family of 


Gawdy, 1570-1576.” 


Place Place 
Date Amount Price of sale Date Amount Price of sale 
1572 s.d. 1572 SiGe 
27 Sept. 1 bush. oatmeal [1/9] Harling. 27 Dec. 1 pk. oatmeal {o/6] Harling. 
ep gay « [2/o] Mendham.|27 “ 0% comb mistlin [8/o] x 
27 “ ocombwht.withrye [8/o] = 1572-73 
4 Oct. 134 bush. oatmeal [1/103] Harling. 3 Jan. 1 « wheat [10/0] Mendham. 
4 “  o%comb wheat [10/o] Mendham.} 3 “ 1 «rye [6/o] * 
tz “ 3 bushs. rye {x/6] Harling. 3.“ 4 combs malt [4/0] & 
az © 3s © ~wheat [2/o] € tio “ 03 bush. oatmeal [2/o] Harling. 
rr “ 7combs malt [4/o] = to “ 5 combs malt [4/o] x! 
re Be Os [4/o] Mendham.|1z0 “ 03 comb mistlin [8/o] « 
aig ae « ~~ wheat [10/o] s to “ «x bush. oatmeal [2/o] Mendham. 
18 “ 0% bush. oatmeal {2/o] Harling. to “ 4 combs malt [4/o] ie 
18 “ 03 comb rye [6/o] = to “  zcomb wheat [r0/o] <2 
TS) “oy ano us [6/o] Mendham.|10 “ 1x “ _ rye [6/o] - 
25 “ 0} pk. oatmeal {o/6] Harling. x7 © of ©*  mistlin [8/o] Harling. 
25 “ 2 bushs. rye [x/6] < 59, (Fz « — wheat [10/o] Mendham. 
25 “ ot bush. oatmeal [2/o] Mendham.]17 “ of “ rye [6/0] « 
25 “ 03 comb wheat [10/o] - 24 “ of bush. oatmeal [2/o] 
25 SOs ye. [6/o] ce 24 “ 0% comb wheat [10/o] G3 
1 Nov. 03 bush. oatmeal [2/o] Harling. Ct SSS « rye [6/o] x 
x “ xz comb rye [6/o] £ 24 “ 4 combs malt [4/o] be 
Ti mosey awieat [8/o] i 2 Feb. 6 bushs. wheat [x/x] Harling. 
8.°© “a, “*< oatmeal [2/o] * 2 “ 23 combs rye [6/o] bs 
8 “ 7 combs malt [4/0] s 2 “ 03 bush. oatmeal [2/o] Mendham. 
8 “ x comb wheat [8/o] os 2 “ xcomb wheat [x0/o] 3 
8 “ 6 bushs. rye [x/6] = 2a, TOs Barve [6/o] 
8 “ of bush. oatmeal [2/o] Mendham.}] 7 “  o bush. oatmeal [2/o] Harling. 
os <> mistlin [2/o] * 7 “ 4 combs malt [4/o] Mendham. 
TSA ee Seoatmeal [2/o] Harling. 7 “ 0} comb wheat [10/o] - 
Toe Oe she § [2/o] Mendham.} 7 “ of “ rye [6/o] * 
ia Re « ~ mistlin [2/o] = 14“ 1 bush. peas [1/4] Harling. 
22 or «oatmeal [2/o] Harling. x4 “ of *>- “oatmeal {2/o] Ss 
yy Ts « wheat [2/o] % 14 “ 1 pk. oatmeal [o/6] Mendham. 
22 On Tye [1/6] « 2t “ 5 bushs. wheat [2/o] Harling. 
Peed Oa « ~ mistlin [2/o] Mendham.| 21 “ 6 “*  mistlin {x/4] 3 
22 “ 4 combs malt [4/o] S 28 “ 1 bush. peas [r/3] s 
29 “ of bush. oatmeal {2/o] Harling. 28 “ 3 pks. peas [o/4] s 
20 ue « ~ mistlin [2/o] Mendham.} 28 “ x bush. wheat [2/6] 3 
7 Dec. 1 “oatmeal {2/o] Harling. 7 Mar.o} “ oatmeal [2/o] & 
[me 1S eV [r/o] y 7 “ 0% comb peas [s/4] is 
7% 6) “parley, {1/o] @ 7 “  g bushs. mistlin {x/6] & 
x4. 277 # oatmeal [2/o] e ye ey (ES erheat [2/6] s 
14 “ 3 bushs. rye [1/6] 4 fe a Sei neas [5/4] i 
TA soe eg ee wheat [2/o] Ss 340) 68 6 @ es ynistlin: [1/6] - 
14 “ 4 combs malt [4/0] ty 1573 
14 “x bush. wheat [t/6] Mendham. | 28 Mar. r comb rye [6/o] = 
14 “ ot comb rye [8/o] = x1r Apr. 1 bush. oatmeal [2/8] = 
14 “ 4 combs malt [4/0] s 2K ORES ts [3/4] a 
20 “ 12} “ bread corn [o/44] Harling. Undated 1 comb rye [8/o] 
20,04) “> "7 “wheat [10/o] Mendham. S zr “ peas [s/o] 
« 


20 2 € frye [6/o] . G r bush, rye [2/3] 
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- Place Place 
Date Amount Price of sale Date Amount Price of sale 
1573 Sad: 1576 s. d. 
Undated 1 pk. rye [o/7] 24 June 10 combs rye (2 lots) [6/o] Sold. 
ae o% bush. peas [1/4] 1 Omen 4 [s/cluu 
« of “ rye [2/6] 24 ‘« 3 «“ “ [4/8] “ 
o% comb peas [6/o] a4 @ 9 bushs. “ [1/8] S 
<r bush. 3 [1/8] Bye op eels « [x/6] — * 
= Vcokls tye [2/6] 2) Ss COLDS me eyky 
EP Na, [1/3] Cy oy i [s/o] 
1573-4 CHEN Sey eG oo [s/o] “ 
14 Mar. 10} combs rye [9/64] Harling. CA 240m iS {rye] [6/5] 
ay ae le ‘ [0/64] . 1583-84 
THe est oe [9/9] < 17 Mar. 20 combs rye [2/6] Harling. 
14 “ xcomb & [10/o] 2 Tye TORE & [s/o] « 
14 “ 5 bushs. rye [2/o] & hip Mond eyoy. CS G [5/8] “ 
14 « 2 “ «“ [2/6] “ ry & 5 “ “ [s/o] “ 
t4 0 etcombias ss [10/o] “ iy ae 3 “ barley [s/o] bed 
wi rele, [2/6] # 17° 26 “ rye ( Icts)) [s/o] < 
TA rcomp) [10/8] s 1584 
14 “ 54combs “ {o/64] 4 9 July 20 combs barley [s/o] Mendham. 
ran“ bushes, © [2/6] Cpe parey S 5/2 & 
14 “ 2combs “ [10/o] gy 8 ge “(5 lots) [s/o] 
144 “ 5 “ seed barley [6/8] o “ 20 bushs. “ (2 lots) [1/3] hd 
14 “ tzcombrye {o/o] Os 4 combs é [s/o] “ 
Aes scombs es {9/4] i ) hue Oman rye 5/8 “i 
te) aoeer bush: * [2/4] Sie rIcomb [5/8] 4 
oh « {2/o] ‘Ome xr “  mistlin [6/o] s 
19 St as [2/6] 9 “ 3 bushs. rye [s/o] tf 
14 “ 5% combs rye [8/o] 9 “ 0% comb mistlin [6/0] - 
1576 gaye Rey Mn Sarge [4/0] be 
24 June 20 “ [6/8] Sold. Qo ri “ — mistlin [6/o] « 
PRICES OF CORN, 1585-86 
Bought for the use of Philip, Lord Wharton, Westmoreland. 
(Br. M., Add., 22289.) 
Date Amt. in qrs. Price Date Amt, in qrs. Price 
1585 Sade 1585-86 s. d. 
30 Oct. —27 Nov. 43 wheat 44/0. | 22 Jan. -19 Feb. of wheat for brewing —[45/a].- 
5% malt 26/8. | 19 Feb.-19 Mar. 53 “ 48/o. 
o3 “ brewed in ale 26/8. % malt 26/8. 
o} + 2 pks. wheat for brewing 44/o. of “ brewed in ale 26/8. 
27 Nov.-25 Dec. 5 wheat 44/0. o% wheat for brewing 48/0. 
7; malt 26/8. | 19 Mar.—16 Apr. 5% “ 53/4- 
oz “~ brewed in ale 26/8. 63 malt 26/8. 
ot wheat for brewing [44/o]. o} wheat for brewing [53/4]. 
1585-86 x malt brewed in ale 26/8. 
25 Dec.—22 Jan. 6% wheat 44/0. 1586 
9% malt 26/8. | 16 Apr. -11 May 4% wheat 53/4- 
oi wheat for brewing [44/o]. 5% malt 26/8. 
of malt brewed in ale 26/8. of wheat for brewing. [53/4]. 
22 Jan. -19 Feb. 5% wheat 45/4. oi malt brewed in ale 26/8. 
7% malt 26/8.| 4May-— 4 June 8§$ wheat 26/8. 
r * brewed in ale 26/8. 124 malt 16/0. 
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Prices OF CorRN, 1585-86 (continued) 


Date Amt. in qrs. Price Date Amt. in qrs. Price 
1586 Sid; 1586 Be 
4 May — 4 June 1 wheat for brewing 26/8. | 30 July —27 Aug. 11} malt 16/o. 
4June- 2July 73 “ 26/8. o} wheat for brewing 26/8. 
12% malt 16/o.| 17 Aug.—24 Sept.7§ “ 26/8. 
o} wheat for brewing 26/8. ri malt 16/o. 
2 July -30 July si “ 26/8. o} wheat for brewing 26/8. 
9% malt 16/o.| 24 Sept.—z9 Oct. 6 wheat 40/0. 
ot wheat for brewing 26/8. 3 rye 26/8. 
30 July -27 Aug. 7§ “ 26/8. 12% malt 16/o. 
oi wheat for brewing 40/o. 
Prices OF CorN, 1633-61 
Bought and sold in Sussex. 
MS., Br. M., Add., 33147, ““ Accompts of Laughton, etc.” 
Particu- Particu- 
lars of lars of 
sale and sale and 
pur- ; pur- 
Date Amt. in qrs. Price chase Date Amt. in qrs. Price chase 
1633 s. d. 1633-34 s.di 
25 Mar.— Mich. 6 wheat 36/o Mich.—25 Mar. o§ barley 16/0 


Bought from a Ringmer man. 


Bought from a Norton man. 


Bp Pe « 3 wheat 36/o Bought. <= aS 1 barley 24/0 
25 “ — Ce Some 36/0 ks Bought from a Bishopston man. 
25 * — Ch oe at 33/0 s —25 12} oats 8/o Bought. 
25 “« = « of “« 34/8 « « —25 « 17 « 10/6 « 
BB im « 4 malt 19/o . 1634 
Ay es So eee 19/0 25Mar.— Mich. oj tares 10/8 "3 
Py} | So SS SAO Tas 20/0 be CYS ade 1 barley 20/0 
aig Rees One OS 20/0 . Bought from a Bishopston man. 
25 * - Ser, 3 18/o i. ass = = of malt [24/0] Bought. 
25. 6 = “ barley 18/o = 20 ne * ot wheat 40/0] . 
2S em Oh uas 17/4 1634-35 
Bought from a Ringmer man. Mich.—25 Mar. 1}seed wheat 47/4 
Ph the ei « of barley [20/0] Bought. Bought from a Denton man. 
ay *& = “ ot peas 20/0 a “ -25 “ x1 wheat 45/4 
ag * — © of tares 12/o Ss Bought from a Tarring man. 
25 * — <_ -o4 — 12/0 Ld “ -25 “ trrye 30/o Bought. 
25 “ — « 12} oats 8/o ws be fat cd elo} had 32/0 * 
25, 6 Ce 0/4 os “ -25 “ 2 peas 20/0 
1633-34 ao ten Laer: Game 22/8 € 
Mich.—25 Mar. 2 wheat 36/0 pe rE LD Cy 21/4 s 
Bought from a Farley man. & =25 “ 4g barley 22/0 2 
« -25 “ of malt 20/o Bought. e=25, ©  xipeas 21/4 € 
© -9s “ x peas 20/0 e 398. ok se 22/8 < 
2 eee 20/0 « “ -25 “ of tares 12/0 ¢ 
ge Yee ee TS 24/0 il «& -25 “ 42h oats 8/o es 
Sy 36 ohne 24/0 = ee ee eb 10/o 
“~-25 “  o pease for the horsses” 26/8 Bought from a Laughton man. 
Bought from a Ringmer man. « -25 “ r2h oats 10o/o Bought. 
“ -25 “ ot“ pease for porridge ” [32/0] Seri AS ey 1G I0/o LJ 
Bought. 1635 
« -25 “ x barley 20/0 25Mar.- Mich.r barley 20/0 
Bought from a Ringmer man.| 25 * — * oh tares (t4/4] . 
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PrIcES OF CorRN, 1633-61 (continued) 


Particu- 
lars of 
sale and 
pur- 
Date Amt. in qrs. Price chase 
1635 Sea: 
25 Mar.- Mich. 0% oats Jxr0/8] Bought. 
250 ti “ 0% seed wheat 48/o £ 
25 * - Se 8, oe aarye 32/0 s 
1635-36 
Mich—2z5 Mar. 3 rye 32/0 Sold. 
“ =on ee Keo ne 20/4 « 
“ -25 “ ot “course” wht.37/4 “ 
“ -25 “ 11 peas 20/0 
Bought from a Ringmer man. 
aia 25 OS apCaS) ‘17/4 
Bought frora a Ringmer man. 
“ ~-25 “ 1 seed peas 25/4 Bought. 
“ -25 “ of tares 20/0 & 
“ =25 * o2'barley 20/0 £ 
1636 
25 Mar.- Mich. 4 malt 22/0 “ 
Di we “of barley 26/o 
Bought at Lewes market. 
ee Nadia “ ot barley 20/o Bought. 
25 «= « of tares 18/8 
1636-37 / 
Mich.—25 Mar. 13 peas 32/0 


Bought from a Stoughton man. 


« -25 “ 5% malt 28/o Bought. 
“« -25 “ of tares 32/0 
Bought from a Stoughton man. 
C75 to.oats 15s/o Bought. 
“ ~-25 “ of peas 32/0 
Bought from a Waldron man. 
eee —2es an On Oats x15/o Bought. 
25 ea ee aE 13/4 
Bought from a Hoathly man. 
1637 
25 Mar.— Mich. of barley 24/0 
Bought from a Stoneham man. 
26° <= Stop.” 28/o Bought. 
De ie SOA. [28/8] “ 
26 ee “ ok peas for horses [28/o] “ 
25 /S.2— « 3k oats 13/0 « 
25 “ ~ « 14 « 19/0 “ 
a5 * = Ko eI2ke < 14/0 Yl 
25 “« ‘ee. “ 4 « t5/o “« 
20) “ 0% barley 30/8 Gs 
1638 
Mich.-25 Mar. of “ 28/0 bd 
oe =257-*- of § 28/0 is 
2G) 8 2h oats 16/o 
Bought from a Hellingleigh man. 
“ -25 “ obarley malt 30/o Bought. 
25 ™Mar.- Mich.1 wheat 32/0 
1638-39 


Mich,—25 Mar. 13 seed wheat 32/0 
Bought from a Laughton man. 


Particu- 
lars of 
sale and 
pur- 
Date Amt.inqrs. Price chase 
1638-39 Sd. 
Mich.-25 Mar. o} barley [24/o] Bought. 
« -25 “ 2 peas 24/0 
Bought from a Hellingleigh man. 
« =25 * 1o mialt 23/0 Bought. 
“ -25 “ of} barley 24/0 b) 
1639 
25 Mar.- Mich.o 
1639-40 
Mich.—25 Mar. o 
1640 
25 Mar.- Mich.12} oats 8/o Bought. 
py “ “q2i « 9/6 “ 
Die he c= 20am 9/o 
Bought from a Clapham man. 
Oe ee “ of barley 16/o 
Bought from a Bishopston man. 
ot lh “« 3% seed wheat 30/o Bought. 
25 (5 th “ of “ “ 20/4 “ 
25 “*§ = €- 3) "rye 21/4 oe 
1640-41 
Mich.—25 Mar. 0} wheat 28/o € 
« -25 “ ro oats 1o/o ¢ 
SSE Ye ah Rea 10/o J 
“« 25 “ xy # 0/4 “ 
San 2 5 ant DCaS) 26/8 Fi 
25 iOS 24/0 - 
“ -25 “ of barley 16/o = 
Kmagen SF ot # 18/o to) 
1641 
25 Mar.— Mich. 1} wheat 32/o # 
25 oe « s “ 32/0 «“ 
25 63 FS « I « 32/0 
Bought from a Farley man. 
age hoo “ 23 wheat 32/0 Bought. © 
Gy Se “ 1 barley 16/o 
Bought from a Bishopston man, 
ay * — * 6 oats 1o/o Bought. 
1641-42 
Mich.—25 Mar. 3 old oats 12/o C 
« -25 “ 7 oats to/o < 
“ -25 “ of barley 18/8 G 
“ -25 “ a2%peasforhogs 20/o # 
O25 te Os mee 24/0 Me 
“ —25 “ 14 * tosow 20/0 & 
1642 
25Mar.- Mich. 14 wheat 32/0 bg 
25 « 1 barley 18/o Y 
25 “ 14 peas 20/0 Mg 
25 ee es « 1} tares 18/8 - 
1642-43 ‘ 
Mich.-25 Mar. 4 seed wheat 40/o 
Bought from a Farley man. 
« -25 “ of wheat 36/o Bought. 
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PRICES OF CoRN, 1633-61 (continued) 


Particu- Particu- 
lars of lars of 
sale and sale and 
pur- pur- 
Date Amt.in qrs. Price chase Date Amt.in qrs. Price chase 
1642-43 s. d. 1646-47 sxd- 
Mich.-25 Mar. o} peas 24/o Bought. Mich.-25 Mar. 64 old oats 1o/o Bought. 
1643 C5 a 12/0 < 
25Mar.- Mich. o} barley 19/o us * -25 * gnew * 10/6 ed 
25 * = « 20 oats 9/o 3 * -25 “ otpeasforhogs 24/0 = 
Pye LES «20, 9/o c 1647 
1643-44 25 Mar.- Mich. 40 old oats 10/o ~ 
Mich.—25 Mar. 2 peas 17/4 & 25 < = Gal tery OA 12/0 & 
1644 Zhe tame Bin Ah ee tee 12/o o 
25 Mar.—- Mich. 0} wheat [26/8] 3 Simao ta « o} “ wheat 32/0 Sold. 
25 ae oe OF ie [26/8] “ 1647-48 
26 see « 25 oats (2 lots) 8/o & Mich—25 Mar. of “ “ 48/o Bought. 
1644-45 «& -25 “ 1x wheat 40/o Sold. 
Mich.-25 Mar. 12} oats 8/8 Mich—25 Mar. o}coarse wheat [16/o] “ 
Bought from an Arlington man. 1648 
O25 ee LL OATS, 9/o Bought. | 25 Mar.- Mich. 1 wheat 52/4 * 
-25 “ 3seed wheat 28/2 < 25, * — o) Ch a 56/o * 
« -25 “  xthorse beans to sow 24/0 “ 25 “* = eS 40o/o * 
« -25 “ 2 peas 20/0 ~ 25 * — ok S 52/4 * 4 
95 © igh & 17/0 3 25 * — “of rye 40/o Bought. 
“ -25 “ of} barley 16/o id a5 -& = ee 42/8 nd 
1645 257 S = « 14 oats 16/o = 
25 Mar.— Mich. 13 wheat 26/8 3 25 * = aa hes 16/o . 
2 Stn = “ok 3% 26/o < Cie Tad te aor 32/0 . 
25 a « 12 oats 13/0 = 250 eo “1 “fortheswans[16/o] “ 
2a ep & 11/8 . 1648-49 
2g © = Lae Bae 12/o § Mich—25 Mar. o} rye [36/0] * 
25 “* - bee A od 13/4 ¥ “ -25 “ rseed wheat 52/o id 
25 Cte 2s 13/4 & «= -25 “ xt * beans 36/0 ~ 
Cee he 13/4 # aoe eg) Se eneas 40/0 e 
25 “« eS “« OF « 12/o « “« -25 “« 3 « « 32/0 « 
25 C= toy 13/4 S AEE A oe) $I the 44/0 e 
Pi IE ES ae 0/4 ts = -os “ xi tares 28/0 a 
25 = he 1 barley 20/0 = “ -25 “ 2oats 12/o < 
25 a “ of “ 16/o « « —25 “ of “ 14/8 «“ 
39 f= @ 7 & 18/0 ® 45 © 5 * [10/18] 
Bought from a Bishopston man. Bought from a Bishopston man. 
1645-46 1640 
Mich.-25 Mar. 5 wheat 28/o Bought.| 25 Mar.— Mich. 2} wheat tosow 76/0 
ioc one SEtOats 10/o us Bought at Turners Hill. 
i 25 ee 11/4 : yp SS « 2 old wheat 50/o 
S25 ee San 11/o . Bought for the house. 
S25 Or eee 12/o Pe ec « 1 wheat 52/o Ditto. 
ge, Se Bree [r2/o] 3 25 “* — « 2 barley 30/o Bought. 
« -25 “ ot barley [x0/o] . a = 0} oats 17/4 
1646 Bought from a Bishopston man. 
25 Mar.— Mich. 5 wheat 28/o us 1649-50 
25, 6° — Ete yo 28/o f Mich.—25 Mar. o} wheat s5o0/o Bought. 
25 (5 “« of “« 20/4 « « -25 “ 5 “ 56/0 « 
25 Rial « x} « 38/0 « « —25 « o} « 48/0 « 
255 oe — « 30 oats Io/o é <"—25 * « barley: 33/0 bd 
ote S79 “roy 11/o & STO Sa OPIS 32/0 & 
25. 8 = “ 5§ seed wheat 37/4 ‘ POL GaP foy W That 36/0 ts 


Date 
1649-50 
Mich.-25 Mar. 
« —25 “& 
“ ~25 « 
1650 
25 Mar.- Mich. 
25 ae “ 
Aig es “& 
25 “i “ 
25 os « 
25 < e “ 
25 Ca “ 
25 Cer ie “ 
1650-51 
Mich ~—25 Mar. 
« -25 “ 
“« ~25 “ 
“ =25 ¢ 
Mich.-—25 Mar. 
« -25 “ 
1651 
25Mar.-— Mich. 
25 (2g ee. « 
25 (FF Pas « 
25 (x jes “ 
25 (ne “ 
25 is « 
1651-52 
Mich.—25 Mar. 
“ -25 “& 
« —25 
“ -25 “ 
1652 
25Mar.- Mich. 
25 Se « 
25 “ “ 
25 <a’ “ 
1652-53 
Mich.—25 Mar. 
“« -25 “ 
« —25 “ 
1653 
25Mar.- Mich. 
25 “« “ 
1653-54 
Mich.—25 Mar. 
« -25 “ 
“ -25 “ 
“ -25 « 
i =357 6 
“ -25 « 
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PRICES OF CorN, 1633-61 (continued) 


Amt. in qrs. 


i barley 
to malt 


of new wheat 
of barley 
Bo 


zo oats 

1 barley 

3 barley to sow 
ot & 


3% “gatton” wht 
I coarse wheat 
o} barley 

o} tares 


18 oats 

I wheat 
r malt 
3% barley 


x “Gatton” wht. 
3 a“ 


o peas for the hogs 34/8 


ot wheat 
I « 


3 oats 

1% wheat 
I « 

of * 

o# [wheat] 


Particu- 
lars of 
sale and 
pur- 

Price chase 
Suds 
34/o Bought. 
32/0 & 
18/o é 
72/0 
64/o ba 
76/0 
60/0 # 
60/0 
24/0 
34/0 
ught at Lewes. 
34/0 Bought. 


ct 


ROR 


“ 


24/0 
21/4 
10/8 # 
49/4 Sold. 
32/0 “ 

24/0 


“ 


« 


32/0 
40/0 
40/0 
20/o Bought. 
19/0 i 
[20/o] “ 


“ 


« 


.50/o Sold. 
ae 

20/o Bought. 
12/o ts 


11/1} Sold. 
32) Ooms 

22/0 
17/0 


“ 


“ 


40/o Bought. 
48/o “ 


“« 


32/o Sold. 
[26/8] “ 


13/4 
26/8 * 
24/0 
21/4 
20/0 


o} seed barley [28/0] 
Bought at Malling. 


25 
25 


25 
25 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


25 
25 
25 


Date 
1653-54 
Mich.—25 Mar. 
1654 
Mar. Mich. 
« “« 
1654-55 
Mich.-25 Mar. 
« —25 « 
“ -25 & 
« -25 “« 
Oo eye 
1655 
Mar.- Mich. 
« “« 
1655-56 
Mich—25 Mar. 
“ —25 « 
1656 
Mar. - Mich. 
US es “ 
Cee, « 
cr “ 
(bm « 
(i “ 
me « 
(ae ese, “ 
Ct Meee, “ 
1656-57 
Mich.—25 Mar. 
“ -25 « 
“ -25 « 
& -25 « 
“ -25 « 
« -25 “« 
“ ~25 “« 
“ —25 « 
“ -25 « 
1657 
Mar.- Mich. 
{i597 os « 
aM «“ 
1657-58 
Mich.-25 Mar. 
« —25 « 
“ -25 “ 
“ -25 “« 
“ -25 « 
“ -25 “« 
“ -25 “ 
« -25 « 
“ -25 « 
« -25 “ 


Amt. in qrs. 


o} peas 


13 wheat 
20 malt 


8 wheat 
2 seed wheat 
14 wheat 
o% horse beans 
o% garden “ 


13 wheat 
5 « 


11} oats 
I “« 


12 malt 

of wheat 

cee Me 

of 6 

3} peas 

ri 4 

3% wheat 

2% seed wheat 
14 horse beans 


14 wheat 

Oem as 

2 peas 

rel, 

o} wheat 

o} barley 

1} horse beans 
3 oats 


I wheat 


og = “ for horses [27/8] 


of wheat 

ry OS 

I “« 

14 old peas 

6 peas 

fee Xe 

18 oats (2 lots) 
I tares 


407 


Particu- 
lars of 
sale and 
pur- 


Price chase 


Seadls 
20/o Bought. 


20/o Sold. 
[32/0] “ 
16/o, = 
16/o Bought. 
16/o - 
16/o ¥ 
[6/3] * 
16/o Sold. 
[16/o] Bought. 
12/o < 
11/o i 
17/o Sold. 
210/ Ae 
24/o * 
26/8 = 
at/4 
20o/fo “ 
24/o Bought. 
26/8 ee 
[20ofo] “ 
24/o Sold. 
AY 
2o/o. | & 
21/4 © 
26/8 Bought. 
[20o/fo]  “ 
[24/o]  * 
{20fo] * 
[r2/o]  * 
11/6 i 
[20/4] 


24/0 Sold. 
26/3 
20) 
20/0 
21/4 
ono.) = 
11/o Bought. 
16/o : 


“ 


«“ 


ritx “tavett” tares 16/o “ 


I wheat 


[29/4] 


« 
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Date 
1658 
25 Mar. — 
25 PH «a 
25 Ce ke 4 
tp Ge “ 
25 “ - 4a 
1658-59 
Mich.—25 Mar. 
“ -95 & 
& 35 4 
Cie 
“ -25 “ 
1659 
25 Mar.- Mich. 
bey th “ 
25 tae « 
py Ch “ 
25 he ows 2 “« 
yt hs “ 
1659-60 
Mich.-25 Mar. 
C5 © 
«a -25 « 
“a 25 « 
«“ -25 « 
& 95 & 
@ -26 & 


APPENDIX F 


PRICES OF CORN, 1633-61 (continued) 


Amt. in qrs. 


Mich. 1 wheat 


7 seed barley 


14 wheat 
of 
1} barley 
o§ peas 
o% tares 


7 wheat 

24 seed wheat 
I “ « 

5 oats 

I “« 


2 « 


3 peas 

2 tares 

3% seed wheat 
ri wheat 

4 seed peas 
o} peas 

of malt 


Particu- 
lars of 
sale and 
pur- 

Price chase 
Bd. 
44/0 Bought. 
22/0 Sold. 
52/o Bought. 
50/o & 
48/0 es 


32/0 Sold. 
37/4 
26/8 * 
26/8 * 
18/8 * 


53/4 Bought. 
58/8 & 

45/0 
14/0 
12/0 


[8/o] “ 


26/8 Sold. 
18/8 “ 
44/o Bought. 
40/0 “4 
24/0 
26/8 = 
[28/o] 


« 


Bought at Lewes. 


Date 
1660 
25Mar.- Mich. 
25 * = 
25 * — 
a5~-*% = 
CT tee ee 
ge NES s- 
25 f= 
Hy Meenas 
250i. 

1660-61 

Mich.—25 Mar. 
= —25 

a —25 

a“ -25 

“« -25 

“« -25 
1661 


25 Mar.- Mich. 


Rg 


25 - 
25 - 
eae 

260 6 
aciiae 

CA ese ae 
25 - 


« 


« 


« 


“« 


« 


« 


Particu- 
lars of 
sale and 
pur- 
Amt. in qrs. Price chase 
s. d. 
2k wheat 32/0 Sold. 
Io peas 21/4 © 
4 tares 4-94; ed 
o} wheat 48/o Bought. 
1 field beans 24/0 is 
Io oats 14/0 j 
3% “ 18/o i 
348 16/0 yd 


1 barley for poultry [26/o] 


o} wheat [44/0] 

1 field beans [24/o] = 
8 oats 14/8 = 
7 12/o a 
3 tares 14/8 #4 
iy [12/0] a 


1} “ gatton ” wheat for seed 


44/0 Sold. 
4 barley 13/8 = 
2 peas 24/0 
gous 20/o  “ 
rseed wheat 48/o Bought. 
i « « 48/o « 
5 wheat for the house 42/8 “ 
30 oats 1o/o = 


APPENDIX F 409 


. PRICES OF WHEAT, 26 SEPT., 1663 TO 3 Mar., 1668-69 


Sold in the Oxford market, and recorded by the market authorities, 
The market was held Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
The following abbreviations have been used: 


W — Wednesday. 
S — Saturday. 
F — Regular market day a feast day, market held a day earlier. 


Source is MS., Br. M., Stowe, 874, ‘“Oxford Wheat— Prices, 1663- 
1669.” 


Total | High- | Low- Total | High- | Low- 
Date No. of Novof et est eee Date No. of No. of ay fee acs 
sales | bu. | price | price per bu. sales | bu. | price | price per bu. 
sold |per bu. |per bu. sold |per bu.|per bu. 
1663 1663-64 
S 26 Sept. 9 45 6/6 5/8 6/xi || W 27 Jan. 6 30 6/4 5/10 | 6/2 
W30 “ 6 25 6/6 6/o 6/4 Sy 300 * 6 20 6/o 5/6 | 5/10 
Sees Oct: 5 2010/5. 0/Omn| 0/52 all) Wig Beb: 5 19 | 6/o | 5/8 | 5/1o% 
Wanvane 7 58} 6/6) 16/0. || 6/33 || S 6 * 6 As an WN Gk i Gye 
SE atop 7 44 | 6/6 | 6/o | 6/4 |} Wi10 * 5 PY al ay Lo Ya LY fe) 
Witt 47 os 9 35 | 6/6 | 6/o | 6/33] S 13 “ 6 25 | 6/o | 5/7 | 5/r0 
Sac7ae 8 59 | 6/2 | 5/4 | 5s/os || W17 “ 5 18 | 6/o | 5/5 | 5/8 
Wer * 7 40 6/o 5/2 5/8¢ || Si 20 “ 6 30 6/4 5/7 | 5/10 
Si24 7 46 | 6/o | s/o | 5/74 || W24 “ 6 18 | 6/5 | 6/o | 6/3 
W 28 6 35 6/o 5/4 6/82 |S 27 7 28 6/6 6/o | 6/4 
Sugipec 8 43 s/10 | 5/o 5/6% || W 2 Mar. 6 32 6/8 6/o | 6/54 
W 4 Nov. 6 SrenllWS/Speesre a1) 5/58 Se See 8 46 | 6/8 | 6/o | 6/5% 
7) 7 A4 | 95/0) 75/0") |5/5a-|1 Wo: = 7 4t | 6/6 | 5/10 | 6/23 
\iieie 7 34 | s/10| 5/o | 5/52 || S 12 “ 7 S31 O/Oun Sauls £04 
Sara 6 36 | 5/10 | 5/2 | 5/63 || Wx6 “ 6 3t | 6/4 | 5/7 | 6/04 
Wis “ 5 17 5/10 | 5/2 5/6%)|| 9 IOs 7 42 6/2 5/11 | 6/o% 
Siete 4 7a S/O (5/20 05/5 3a We eo 5 22 | 6/6 | 5/8 | 6/o4 
WEZS ae 6 2m eS /Simtes72 a5 48 1664 
Ses). 5 27 5/8 5/2 5/5 Serums 6 22 6/3 s/o | 6/o 
W 2 Dec 5 TA es in5/-Old| 05/7 Ones / Sault! WWisOn ae 7 39 | 6/2 | 5/6 | 5/r14 
Sues us 4 18 | 5/10 | 5/2 | 5/5 || S 2Apr.| 6 37 | 6/x | 5/10 | 5/114 
Wit.9: > 5 Pe, \\ okey | YE. Yee NE 6 36 | 6/o | 5/6 | 5/ok 
Ser2mae 6 Ber | At G2. 1 S/N ts) Gy 6 32 | 6/4 | s/o | 6/08 
W116 “ 6 30 | 6/o | 5/6 | s/os || Wx3 “ 7 34 | 6/3 | 5/3 | s/o 
Sion 5 26 | 6/6 | 5/4 | 5/8 SBrOn se 8 49 | 6/3 | 5/6 | 5/114 
Wi23, © 5 ar | 5/8 | 5/2 | 5/6 Wi20 ie 6 27 | 6/4 || 5/6 | 5/11t 
Sa. St. Ste/phen’s | Day, |‘‘ noe |corne Si735ne 6 34 6/o 5/4 | 5/8 
sold.|”” Wile 7 5 Po ko) Kod EY Ac TY A 
Whee 4 20 | 5/10 | 5/4 | 5/7% || S 30 © 6 35 | 5/1x | 5/4 | 5/8 
1663-64 W 4May| 7 39 | 5/6 | 4/8 | 5/13 
S 2Jan 5 ae || GAS Ve | SSE IS) ye © 7 45 | 5/6 | s/o | 5/34 
We @ & 6 32 | 5/8 | s/o | 5/43 || Wir “ 7 36 | 5/3 | 4/8 | 5/0 
SG 5 26 | 6/o | 5/4 | 5/83] S 14 “ 6 27 | 5/6 | s/o | 5/24 
ere 5 2s | 6/o | 5/8 | 5/ro%| W18 “ 6 39 | 5/6 | s/o | 5/38 
Sag © 6 1806/00 95/004) 5/061\\ Sezr 6 40 | 5/6 | 4/8 | 5/14 
W20 & 7 BON 0//4a5/Sime |) 0/ OF; aWa25 ie 6 32 | 5/4 | 4/4 | 4/113 
Sy gy 6 230 |(0/-4) a O/Omn6/245)|S5 252 5 18 | 5/3 | 4/10 | 5/z 


410 APPENDIX F 
Prices OF WHEAT, 1663-69 (continued) 
a1 igh- | Low- Total | High- | Low- 
Date No. of Neat 3 est ae Date No. of | No. of ost est ae 
sales | bu. | price | price per bu. sales | bu. | price | price per bu. 
sold |per bu.|per bu. sold |per bu. per bu. 
1664 1664 
W x June 5 23 5/3 4/10 | s/o S. 26 Nov. 6 30 4/o | 3/6 | 3/03 
Se vu 6 32 5/4 | s/o | 5/24 || W30 “ 5 39 | 4/o | 3/8 | 3/10} 
We eS 5 16 | 5/2 | 4/10 | 5/ot || S 3Dec.] 7 30 | 4/o | 3/8 | 3/11 
S205 7 Agr 5/394 4/6\ | 5/onn Wig 6 19 | 4/6 | 3/1z | 4/13 
Warsi 5 Py || EE Vey GAS? || Ss) 3) 6 29 | 4/6 | 4/o | 4/33 
Ser 5 27 5/3. 4/6) 5/Ok HW 14 6 27 | 4/6 | 3/10 | 4/2 
Wee “* 6 28 5/8 4/6 5/2 So = 6 31 4/8 3/10 | 4/23 
S ag © 7 50 | 5/6 | 4/o | 5/13 || W2r “ 7 29 | 4/6 | 3/8 | 4/r 
Wr20mee 5 30 168/5) | 4/10 |5/2si ls 245 9 7 37. | 4/4 | 3/10 | 4/13 
S 2 July 4 Oy |) GY WAS I aye Wiest 4 16 | 4/4 | 4/o | 4/2 
W 6 * 5 30 | 5/5 | 4/6 | 4/113|| S 31 “ 5 18 | 4/4 | 4/0 | 4/2 
"9; 5 28 | 5/3 | 4/10 | 5/z 1664-65 
Wise 5 27. | 8/7 | 4/10 | 5/3 || W 4 Jan. 4 18 | 4/2 | 3/8 | 3/1t 
SexOui 5 24 | 5/3 | 4/8 | 4/113] S 7 “ 5 30 | 4/6 | 4/2 | 4/4 
W20 “ 5, yy Bye || Suloy |W Gifeye||, Miles 7 46 | 4/6 | 3/8 | 4/13 
S237 5 ny} 5/0 | 5/0 \e5/52 || S: 14 = 6 47 | 4/6 | 4/2 | 4/4 
Wee 5 3070/95/45 aS /O0 5/2 ey WS 6 38 | 4/6 | 4/o | 4/23 
S) 30° 5 21S /tan| 4/0 9m) A/cm | oma tee 7 32 | 4/5 | 3/o | 4/2% 
W 3 Aug. 4 TON 5 /s5 a/cr a S/ Tea Wi 2s eee 6 27 | 4/5 | 3/10 | 4/13 
So 4 DS S/Om (eS Ome S Asta noercOmn 6 28 | 4/6 | 4/o | 4/3 
Wio * 5 26 5/6 4/t0 | 5/3 W 1 Feb. 5 r7 4/5 3/10 | 4/2 
Sitcaee 4 we || GE | ZY | hope |S) ze 8 35 | 4/7 | 4/o | 4/43 
Wi 7 4 yy NY | VEN |) eye AWE 7 4r | 4/8 | 4/o | 4/43 
S 20 * 5 26 | s/4 | 4/8 | s/o Sette 7 45 | 4/6 | 4/o | 4/3% 
W 26 “ 4 26 5/2 4/6 4/1r || Wrs * 6 30 | 4/8 4/o | 4/4 
Sezomes 5 26 | 5/3 | 4/6 | 4/113|| S 18 * 7 33 | 4/7 | 4/2 | 4/sé 
Wee © 5 220) |e5/Onu 4/4 ley ore | Vee 5 30 | 4/10 | 4/4 | 4/73 
S 3 Sept 4 22 | 5/4 | 4/6 | 4/103] S 25 “ 7 33 | s/o | 4/4 | 4/8 
Wier a 4 ts | 5/2 | 4/2 | 4/9 W 1Mar.| 6 to | s/o | 4/7 | 4/03 
Sion. 5 go | 5/4 |4/6 | 4/ros|| S 4 = r 42 | 5/2 | 4/8 | 4/10} 
Wiersma 5 28 | 4/rn | 4/0. | 4/04 || Ws = 7 45 | 5/4 | 4/10 | 5/2 
Sy ep 4 25 | 4/6 | 3/1x | 4/23 || S 1 ° 7 26 | 5/3 | 4/10 | 5/14 
Whos 5 25/2 oa les/ Oli 3/:TOu RWS ae 7 go: | 5/4 | S/o.) 5/24 
Speyy 7 46 4/10 | 4/o 4/6 Si rast 3 8 57 5/33 | 5/o | s/2 
Wii2seme 9 49 | 5/o | 4/o | 4/73 || W22 * 8 st | 5/s | 4/10} 5/1 
5) n Oct 5 24 | 4/10 | 3/9 | 4/33 1665 
Wetge is RB 25 4/4 3/8 3/113|| S 25 “ 6 21 s/o 4/6 | 4/o% 
SS] 8 38 | 4/10 | 3/10 | 4/52 || W20 * 4 20 | 5/o | 4/6 | 4/o 
Misby © 5 27 AL Onn sora s Sx Apr. 7 40, | 5/4 | 4/6 | 4/r1% 
Sitonn. 7 34 | 4/ A/O|-4/3t)|\| Bae 6 29 | 5/4 | 4/6 | s/o 
MRE mn 6 28.94/08 13/5001 A/ Saal Ss = OS /5 Wies/22 47S sos 
572275 5 £8. |4/6) 03/2004 / 25 Weta 6 SOn 5/35 4a alnay/o 
Wik20me 6 25) 04/70 4/O ay a aes rsh 6 S40 05/20 4/25 ea/26 
Ss) ey © 5 22 | 4/4 | 3/10 | 4/1 Witton 6 42 | 5/2 | 4/8 | 4/113 
W 2 Nov. 5 27 | 4/3 | 3/10 | 4/0} || S 22 “ 8 52 | 4/10 | 4/3 | 4/7 
Syesia 6 33,0 || 4/20 93/5) | syatos tl Wizors 7 30 | s/o | 4/3 | 4/8 
Wet Orme 5 22) A/a 13/6" | 3/20%||"'S) 20) = 9 49 | 4/4 | 4/1 | 4/6% 
3} iw, © 6 34 | 4/o | 3/6 | 3/to || W 3May!] 7 39 | 5/o | 4/4 | 4/8% 
WiaG 9 6 27, 4/0. 1g/05°3/05 }\| Ss) 16s i] 36 | 5/2 | 4/6 | 4/103 
Sco ae 6 32 4/2 3/8 3/11%|| Wito * 6 32 5/2 4/6 | 4/10 
Wig 6 39 | 4/o | 3/6 | 3/o% || S 13 * 6 36 | 5/2 | 4/8 | 4/11% 


APPENDIX F 4II 
PRICES OF WHEAT, 1663-69 (continued) 
Total | High- | Low- Total | High- | Low- 
Date No. of Novof es est ek. Date No. of No.of ee oY ee 
sales | bu. | price | price per bu. sales | bu. | price | price per bu. 
sold {per bu.|per bu. sold |per bu./per bu. 
1665 1665 
W 17 May 6 3 | 5/5 | 4/10 | 5/14 || S x1 Nov 7 39 | 5/2 | 4/9 | s/o 
Sy Bey is 7 BS) Wes/4 a 4/on esas) Wars) < 6 50 | 5/2 | 4/8 | 4/11¥ 
W224 “ 6 SO 5/35 eS /Omn| 5/2 Sui) = 5 39 | s/o | 4/6 | 4/9} 
Seay 5 AS NAGE NG Me NP AY 30)" 2 7 47 | 5/t | 4/6 | 4/o% 
Wer = 7 So | VO || Ger | OE: |S Bs 6 4t | s/o | 4/6 | 4/o 
S 3 June] . 6 BO HO Ne ys | kee 5 34 | 5/o | 4/6 | 4/0} 
Witz © 6 LONI S/O SY Si0lS/5) ||) 82 Dec, 6 36 | 4/1x | 4/6 | 4/83 
Se 7 3 | Oo || Se | aes le Be © 5 29 | 4/10 | 4/6 | 4/8} 
Wize 6 27 | 5/8 | s/2 | 5/6 ey 6 43 | 4/11 | 4/2 | 4/63 
SeU7.- 6 27 | 25/0 e574 5/7 hse 6 46 | 4/10 | 4/4 | 4/74 
Wier 6 29 NO || SS Gs Seo © 6 46 | 4/10 | 4/2 | 4/63 
Son 2 7 4t_ | 5/10 | 5/4 | 5/74 || W20 “ Wf 47 | 4/10 | 4/4 | 4/74 
Wise 6 BO NS || Bee I Gi I ey 6 37 | s/o | 4/4 | 4/84 
S 1Jjuly 6 Bp | Sie | Mocs Il Mil aye 5 29 | 4/10 | 4/5 | 4/7% 
Wile sues 6 2E 8/5/10) 5/2 5/6351 Sse 5 32 | 4/9 | 4/4 | 4/7 
S38 © 7 Ags S/ Lene S/ 46 1665-66 
Wirte sas 5 Ap || Sap A SH || BS NPP er lesn 4 25 | 4/8 | 4/4 | 4/6% 
SQ 7 se | YS | ye | yee |S © 5 37. | 5/o | 4/4 | 4/8 
Wi xo; 3% 6 27 S/O s/s e5/Siea\| Ward: ss 6 4r | 4/t0 | 4/4 | 4/74 
S22, °° 7 i | SP Wee 3) GEL Say 5 28 | 4/1r | 4/4 | 4/8 
W26 “ 5 BO | BON ise | GS ||) See 7 46 | 4/10 | 4/4 | 4/74 
Si20ns 7 Ag e5/ Oy ule4/Tols/255|\o 201% 5 44 | 4/9 | 4/4 | 4/7 
F 2 Aug. 5 30 | 5/4 | 4/10 | 5/1 || W 24 © 6 42 | 4/9 | 4/4 | 4/73 
Sse as 7 BS ueles/ 7 5/0 lesa see = 6 4t | 4/10 | 4/4 | 4/74 
WietOnun 6 oF | ES NSS See See 6 33. | 4/9 | 4/4 | 4/76 
3, 12) 6 i 36 | 5/8 | s/o | s/sé || S 3 Feb 7 52 | s/o | 4/4 | 4/68 
W116 “ 7 SD | BO | 285 yey NE & 5 27 | 4/10 | 4/4 | 4/7 
Sat) Gi 6 mes /7aled/O- 15/3) Soro. 4 5 32 | 4/10 | 4/4 | 4/73 
Wilagee 6 S20 65/29 4/0 4/ TOs Wa 5 34. | 4/8 | 4/5 | 4/64 
SOE 6 45 | 5/4 | 4/6 | 4/113|| S 17 “ 6 28 | 4/10 | 4/4 | 4/7% 
W30 “ 6 Bo) es /On 1h4/0 1 4/ON IW) en 5 29 | 4/10 | 4/4 | 4/7 
S esas) AX yO | Yo || Gee WSs 2a 6 40 | 4/o | 4/4 | 4/63 
RSL ta 7 31 | s/o | 4/o | 4/83 || W 28 “ 5 31 | 4/6 | 4/o | 4/34 
Sg = 7 32 | 5/4 | 4/4 4/93 || S 3Mar.| 6 33 | 4/8 | 4/4 | 4/53 
Wage 6 Sip |) YO LY |) yo MIE ae 4 14 | 4/4 | 4/o | 4/2% 
So 6 Ftc Yo © YA 6S |S od 5 Be) |) AYP | eX | YAS, 
Wizo: 4 6 SSS Omen A/2aniea/ Sel Weta 6 35 | 4/6 | 4/2 | 4/4% 
Si235 6 BimaeA/ TON 4) Sama) Sats D7 5 20 | 4/7 | 4/2 | 4/5% 
Whey 7 yp || BE | YSN Gyo Wee 7 38 | 4/6 | 4/3 | 4/s 
Sago 6 Bz 5/Onnle4/ 2a le4/ Shall on 2a. S 9 49 | s/o | 4/3 | 4/7% 
F 3 Oct 6 39 | 4/8 | 4/2 | 4/5 1666 
‘Samed a gr | s/o | 4/2 | 4/7 W 28 Mar.| 6 33 | 4/8 | 4/2 | 4/43 
Wiercuan 6 35 | 4/10 | 4/o | 4/6 Sh3n 5 30 | 4/5 | 4/2 | 4/38 
Seta 7 42 | 4/tx | 4/2 | 4/7 || F 3 Apr. = 2x | 4/2 | 4/o | 4/o§% 
WinaiS tac: 6 41 | 4/8 | 4/o | 4/4 Sie aee 7 42 | 4/4 | 3/10} 4/14 
Sao tes 7 AS iNA/Se l4/Ou\eA/ 5a, Went 5 GO || Aue A ey NN auf 
Wie ies, 8 46 | 4/7 | 4/o | 4/43 || S 14 “ 6 33 | 4/0 | 3/ 3/03 
Sas 7 35 | 4/6 | 4/o | 4/3% || W18 “ 6 35 | 4/0 | 3/6 | 3/10 
W 1Nov 7 ZOu A ONeA/OmeA/sa) eS) zr 6 36 | 4/o | 3/4 °*| 3/84 
Samed is 5 2ONm|4//LOn|N Ay aun lear Omi 250s 5 28 | 3/8 | 3/4 | 3/68 
Bis i. * 6 4o | 5/o | 4/4 | 4/03 || S 28 * 5 Ge | iS Vy VS 


412 APPENDIX F 
PrIcES OF WHEAT, 1663-69 (continued) 
Total | High- | Low- Total | High- | Low- 
Date No. of Novat eo est pels Date No. of | No. of cst est ee 
sales | bu. | price | price per bu. sales | bu. | price | price per bu. 
sold |per bu.|per bu. sold jper bu. |per bu. 
1666 1666 
F x May 5 31 3/7 | 3/4 | 3/5% || S 27 Oct 6 41 2/11 | 2/6 | 2/84 
Sse 4 Sin OF B/G e Nass W3r “ 7 41 | 2/11 | 2/6 | 2/9% 
WistO ns 6 32) 13/741 3/3 3/48 eo) 3 Nov. 7 37° | 2/101 2/4. aye 
Sie ts ae 5 34 3/6 3/2 | 3/4 BE, 66y 6 41 2/11 | 2/6 2/8% 
WitOa 6 42) 13/8 13/3943/ Se ee tO 7 46 | 2/t0 | 2/4 | 2/8% 
Serons 6 B00 e/7 SSeS 7 Seal t450 6 37. | 3/0 | 2/4 | 2/83 
Wag. 6 5st | 4/o | 3/6 | 3/9 Satya 7 48 | 3/o | 2/4 | 2/8% 
S23 205" 7 46 | 4/4 | 3/10 | 4/13 || War “ 7 54 | 3/o | 2/4 | 2/9 
W30 “ 6 54 | 4/o | 3/6 | 3/04 || S 24 “ 7 44 | 2/11 | 2/4 | 2/8% 
S Ademe || Bo) \e3/ Se 1183/3) 1s) 5e eve zou 5 35 | 3/o | 2/6 | 2/o% 
WiOn 4 1814/53/85.|3/4.1/3/6E Suet Dec: 7 45 | 3/0 | 2/5 | 2/04 
Sa Oiuee 5 36 | 3/10 | 3/4 | 3/63 || W 4 “ 6 35 | 2/10 | 2/6 | 2/8 
Wins se 6 48 | 3/9 | 3/4 | 3/6 St ee 7 40 | 3/o | 2/6 | 2/8} 
S16 6 41 3/8 Ba) A 1.376 Wi2 * 6 48 3/0 2/7 2/10 
W20 * 5 30 3/6 3/2 3/4 Ses a 6 31 3/0 2/6 2/t0 
S23 06 6 ST S/7. l,3/ ONS Saa exon 7 4r | 3/o | 2/6 | 2/o4 
Wha © 6 36) 3/05) 1/3/73) 3/6 Saaz 6 39 | 3/0 | 2/6 | 2/o 
Se30m 5 SSae ns Saml Os Nes/ Saal Deo mee ee 3 “2 “2 se 
F 3 July 5 Somes Sa Ins Sanlio/ Se smeO mes 7 46 | 3/t | 2/6 | 2/o% 
Se = 5 O37 8: vhes/3 03/0 1666-67 
\Wiisgg 7 4I 3/8 3/2 | 3/5 W 2Jan 5 26 3/0 2/6 2/8 
Suz 6 G4) 53/69 '3/o M3738) ESS) es 7 43 | 3/o | 2/6 | 2/03 
WiS tee 5 ey VAS [ace MASS IANL ho 1 7 30 1.3/2" | 2/5, 2/z0 
Sees 6 35 | 3/8 | 3/3 | 3/6 Seer = 9 49 \3/4 apt A By/oF 
Wes “ 6 BO 163/03 / Sa sy Asal ee O Bae 8 AS HlB/3° 4 al7e eyes 
S) A a AT 3 / Sam Wes) 2aes/ 5 Se tOm as 7 36 | 3/4 | 2/8 | 3/r 
Weer " 52) 113/85 53/3.) |3e5a) NW 230 8 AS 1.3/4: Wi2h7 | 370: 
S 4 Aug 7 SO maleyOi a i\e3/San|esy 0 Sy Ete 8 49 | 3/4 | 2/6 | 3/ot 
Wansaae 5 27 | 3/8 | 3/4 | 3/6 20 ee 5 24) 3/22 27S einen) 
Sire 5 XS Wh MW vke WP vAS S 2 Feb. 9 AS) Ne3/4s || 2/6" | eyarg 
Wie 6 SON 63/0) Neg/i2a ay Ae  Wasbee 6 38) W3/3 |) 2/6) | e/re 
S185 6 BT 3/0 | 37/22 1 Sy Aeo ESO) ee 7 sr | 3/4 | 2/9 | 3/o% 
Wee “* 3 ne ae on oe W353. 4° 8 38 3/6 2/6 3/1 
Sz sae 5 283 /seaS/Onn 3) xeon come i 39 | 3/6 | 3/o | 3/3% 
Wiz ouune 6 AZ 93/0) 42/8 We /aotH| Wize). 6 44 | 3/6 | 3/3 | 3/43 
Sx Sept 8 S Ae eS) ea Araya one 8 50 | 3/8 | 3/0 | 3/4€ 
Wittens 5 28.4\2/ 8) slea/a: ese al Wi on 7 38 | 3/10 | 3/o | 3/6 
S7)San5 5 30 | 2/10 | 2/4 | 2/7 Sa Maraiy Sais Sie 1378 als Ss; 
Wiz * 7 Aty 02/8. 9512/3) \\/e27Ol| |W One 7 43) 1203/7) 13/0) a3 /Se 
Ser saae 7 AS 2/7 TO 1827S) h2/OPe eno 7 30) | 3/0) (3/4) Ways 
\ipigey, 6 Sy Wee Ae eae NWS 7 50 | 3/8 | 3/4 | 3/68 
S [22] “ 6] | 37 | 3/o | 2/4 | 2/8 || S 16 “ 6 38 | 3/8 | 3/2 | 3/6 
W260 © 9 SOuNie 20 Po7Olneyoxml| Wir2olee 7 45) 13/7) | 3/2 13/5 
20m 6 B00 |e2/air | 2/ Oona Seal |SieaG ee 7 42. | 4/0 73/5) | 3/ot 
W 3 Oct is Sey <5 af es 1667 
Se Oe 7 48) 3/01 2/4 af 7e VW 27. 7 38 _ 13/03/4364 
Ome 5 17 | 2/x0.| 2/6 || 2/8% "S30 * 5 Aum] 63/3/48 | sy Ox, 
S713) 6 36 | 3/o | 2/6 | 2/93 |} W 3 Apr 6 3iey|e3/ Sanne 2 S75 
Wiv7ane 7 Ag 2/0) ee / Aen 2/7 etm On n= 7 BO |G /O0 | es Ona) oy 
S220.% 5 32 2/10 | 2/6 | 2/8 Wrio * 6 29 3/5 2/10 | 3/2} 
W24 “ 6 340 2/20) 2/4 2/7 a eSeir semi 6 32 | 3/6 | 3fo | 3/3% 


APPENDIX F 413 
PRICES OF WHEAT, 1663-69 (continued) 
Was 3 
Total | High- | Low- |- il = 2 
Date No. of | No. of es est Re Date No. of Not rae ras ates 
ales | bu. | price | price |per bu, sales | bu. | price | price |per bu. 
sold |per bu.|per bu. sold |per bu.|per bu. 
1667 1667 
W 17 Apr 6 36 | 3/6 3/o 3/3 S 12 Oct. 6 40 3/8 3/2 3/5 
Sie20. = 7 36 | 3/6 | 3/o | 3/33 || W16 “ 6 Sone les/S. il) 3/ Sees 5s 
We “ 5 ES || GEE Weaee I) YRS) ea 6 Be NA eye Wey: 
Se aye 5 21 S/ A S/ OMS / 25 ale 23) 1° 5 AS WYO Via || Ga 
W 1 May 5 yp || RYE Nate yee IS) ela 5 33 | 3/6 | 3/3 | 3/44 
Sg © 6 AE eS, Ol es Aan 3/3501 OWagOlne 6 30 | 3/6 | 3/2 | 3/43 
Wins: 4 6 39 3/6 2/10 | 3/2% || S_ 2 Nov. 6 30 3/6 3/2 3/3% 
Smut 6 AOU 3// Ole 8/03/38 WitOane 6 30 | 3/6 | 3/2 | 3/34 
Warsi: 6 SS S/O 2/ L083 22a OmEO nes 5 SE N3/6) 3/2" 13/4 
Sky 6 4D |) 3/50 193/08 93/88 \| Wiz)“ 5 27a ts) 4a | S/O |S 20 
Wie2 ous 6 Su e/4ae |3/Gm \93/2e Ni Ser0 |S 6 Bie h@AS. I) yee oie 
Sy: 5 30 | 3/4 | 2/10 | 3/2 Wi2zons 5 S2mmil| 6/ pie | eo/ Zee ese 
ie ey 4 we | ye | eso | Bae Ey 6 A041 3/4) 3/D 113/25 
S 1 June 6 38 | 3/4 | 2/10 | 3/2 Wiley es 6 30 | 3/6 | 3/3 | 3/44 
Wiss .6 6 BO Sia n2/tOnle3/2 S) Se 7 2 A GS NTs 
Su.3 7 50 || 3/4 |.3/0 | 3/26 || W 4 Dec. | 6 Sou e/ 4 Wn ks ales / 28 
Wirz = 4 BS || GYM || eR NEV Si-7ahe 5 34 | 3/4 | 3/2 | 3/4 
See 7 ADIN 83//4an| be /TOnts/t5" | Witt 7 4, | 3/6 | 3/t | 3/4 
Weto ume 7 46 | 3/4 | 2/8 | 3/x Siet4sa6 6 30 | 3/6 | 3/2 | 3/4 
iS ay 5 26 | 3/4 | 2/10 | 3/13 || W18 “ 8 43 | 3/6 | 3/t | 3/34 
Wie26" i Bo | SNC AIGE Glebe WS) eis 5 yy Nyko. || Wee || By 
Sie2 0a 7 Be || GE NS IPGIO I eek 5 31 | 3/6 | 3/2 | 3/4 
W 3 July 6 33 | 3/6 | 2/10 | 3/3 S237 5 20m |3/ OMS) 2am 3/4. 
SFOs 7 SOMES / TG Om nG/S saline est ake 5 2500 |nG/O 1 3/6.) ts/S 
Wo “ 6 37 3/6 3/0 3/4 1667-68 
SY ag 6 43 | 3/8 | 3/2 | 3/53 || S 4Jan 6 BS |i BE | key | Ez 
Won7 aS 6 39 | 3/8 | 3/3 | 3/53 || W 8 “ 6 25ml3/On \S/ta|n3/ Se 
Sip 20m 7 AAA |+3/8 18/0) 53/4e ||RSre 6 Se es/ Ome s/2anlne/ as 
W 24, * 8 Oe WS [tee Wore | Aes 4 23 1138/5 || 3/2) || 3/44 
SS Bye 8 PL Wiad: yee Pascal ey aay 5 230 wb 3/ ONS 7301135 
Wp gee 8 BSS) ON S/S es O29 |W 22 ae 6 290 | 3/6 | 3/o | 3/33 
S 3 Aug 8 ASm=)|3/ Toll s/2 93/72 io 25s 6 3r | 3/6 | 3/o | 3/33 
Walz 5 AS NES MW V3 IP GAS yl Nileexy 5 Op Wo We | ye 
Smion = 6 35 | 3/8 | 3/4 | 3/63 || S_ x Feb. 6 ye NEA WES SIS 
Wr * 6 BS AS Wye OK NE ite 6 AX WL Wea |i 2yKe) 
Suit7 a? 7 Hey | ap || BP || Bees Nisy Ee 5 Sil Vs PAS WES 
Wit 94 6 Be VS NN S/S Tle 6 SO Wey Wives NHS 
Sp24 5° 8 Se || hey aes GK IS, ey 5 34 | 3/6 | 3/2 | 3/4 
W 28 * 6 36 | 3/10 | 3/4 | 3/74 || Wi10 “ 6 34 | 3/4 | 3/o | 3/23 
S31 -* 7 AT WACOM 13/4003) Se nom 22 5 5 EEN ayen |) yee ey 
W 4 Sept 6 40 | -4/o | 3/6 | 3/83 || W26 “ 6 2593/08 98/0 63/35 
Smt ia a ey WN Ahoy Ih yA IIs) toy 6 | oO || yer | ae 
Wir “ 6 33 | 3/10 | 3/4 | 3/63 || W 4Mar.| 6 34 | 3/6 | 3/2 | 3/43 
Shei 7 40 | 3/10 | 3/3 | 3/66 || S 7 “ 7 39 | 3/9 | 3/4 | 3/78 
Wis “ 5 By | ose GEL || aie I Nose yi 42 | 3/10 | 3/4 | 3/74 
Sion 6 38 | 3/10 | 3/4 | 3/74 || S 14 * 7 SOmis/ TOMMS/ 55 3/74 
Was S 7 39 | 3/10 | 3/3 | 3/63 || WIr8] “ 7 STS LOM, 4 aie o/ 7 
Sy) PR 4 2304/40 03/84 /Oen|| oats ic 7 42 | 4/5 | 3/8 | 4/8 
W 2 Oct 6 36 4/o 3/6 3/8 1668 , 
Song. 7 42 | 4/o | 3/4 | 3/83 || W2s “ 5 26 | 3/10 | 3/6 | 3/74 
Ny ay 6 37 | 3/10 | 3/3 | 3/63 || S 28 “ 7 43 | 4/o | 3/6 | 3/108 


414 APPENDIX F 
PRICES OF WHEAT, 1663-69 (continued) 
1| High- Ww Total | High- | Low- 
Date No. of oe ace ve oe Date No. of | No. of est est as 
sales | bu. | price | price per bu. sales | bu. | price | price lper bu. 
sold |per bu./per bu. sold |per bu. |per bu. 
1668 1668 | | 
W 1 Apr. 7 38 | 4/o | 3/6 | 3/ro || S 19 Sept.| 6 39 | 4/8 | 4/4 | 4/63 
Seaham 6 33 | 3/10 | 3/6 | 3/8 --We2s 6 38 | 4/6 | 4/3 | 4/43 
Ws “* 6 S37 les/8) 4103/4 19/ 05a) 9 aOn a 8 6r | s/o | 4/6 | 4/o 
Seas 7 43 91103/8 03/4" 183/65 1 Wigo: 5 36 | 4/6 | 4/2 | 4/4 
Wise 6 33 | 3/6 | 3/3 | 3/43 || S_ 3 Oct. 7 43 | 4/8 | 4/3 | 4/6 
Sad} & 6 2853/0) 3/0 ||63//ae Win ge 6 36 | 4/6 | 4/3 | 4/43 
Wizz 6 BE 193/413 |3/25a\|| (Si z0) 5 40 | 4/8 | 4/4 | 4/64 
Sag © 6 $10 13/4 N/o) \'s/22 |W sas 5 33 | 4/6 | 4/3 | 4/4 
W29 * 6 AS Nyy Ayes IV eey NSS Sap = 6 35 | 4/10 | 4/5 | 4/74 
S 2 May 7 SAN 143/59) -3/Omiha/22\\" Wien 9 = 7 53 | 4/8 | 4/4 | 4/63 
Wit6n 6 Ey Nes oY 1) Syke |S ey 6 35 | 4/10 | 4/4 | 4/7% 
S507 * 6 37m 13/3. 53/0 e3/a4 ||| Wiad. 6 32 | 4/6 | 4/3 | 4/42 
Wer) 5 20° | 3/2 S/o) Wis Sy ke 2 6 40 | 4/8 4/4 | 4/6 
S16 ¢ 7 45 | 3/2 | 2/10 | 3/o% || W 4Nov.| 5 3t | 4/6 | 4/4 | 4/5 
Wine 6 By VE WA bev ark Gy ee 6 34 | 4/7 | 4/3 | 4/st 
Se & 7 36 13/4 || 2/ao | -3/xe.||) War = 5 32 | 4/7 | 4/3 | 4/s 
Wie © 5 SSeS SianlesyOonl3/2 Sy 7 39 | 4/7 | 4/3 | 4/sk 
S30) 5 7 45 | 3/2 | 2/9 | 2/113|| Wi19 “ 6 39 | 4/8 | 4/4 | 4/6 
W 3June| 5 27 | 3/2 | 2/10 | 3/o} || S 2x * 6 35 | 4/8 | 4/4 | 4/68 
OS 6 SOMES // Seay con | Ray Wiases 7 36 | 4/9 | 4/3 | 4/6 
Witoune 5 25 3/0 2/8 2/ro || S 28 “ 7 43 | 4/10 | 4/4 | 4/64 
Sit3) as 7 45 | 3/2 | 2/9 | 2/zx3|] W 2 Dec 6 29 | 4/11 | 4/6 | 4/o% 
Wage © 6 Sy WN Ee Py 1 DAS ESh a S 7 4t | s/o | 4/6 | 4/74 
S Bey 7 Sr | 3/6 |(3/o || 3/2 || Wo, = 8 42 | 5/z | 4/8 | 4/r10% 
Wine © 5 Sy Nee yaa yee ||| Sy aed 7 45 | 5/2 | 4/10 | s/o 
Sap S 7 47 | 3/7 | 3/4 | 3/53 || Wx6 “ 7 39 | 5/2 | 4/0 | s/o 
W 1 July 6 36 13/7 | 3/4 1) 3/6 Ss} aie = 8 47 | 5/4 | 4/1x | 5/x¥ 
Si 44 8 ASay)|e3//S' 90) 63/4 lies O27| ai 2s 6 3r | 5/2 | 4/10 | s/o 
WwW 8) « 6 36 4/0 3/9 3/11 26 “© | Noe |corne ijn the | Markeltt ” 
Sein. 4 7 48 | 4/6 | 4/3 | 4/5 || W30 “ 6 34 | 5/3 | 4/10 | 5/o% 
Weg S 7 55 | 4/6 | 4/3 |} 4/43 || S 2 Jan 6 29 | 5/6 | s/o | 5/3% 
Sips 8 58 | 4/4 | 3/10 | 4/o% || W 6 * 6 30 | 5/6 | 5/2 | 5/4t 
Wize 6 38 | 4/4 | 3/r0 | 4/xt | S 9 “ i 32) 1/576) 7185/3) Wes ae 
S. 25 = 5 ee WEE eon || es. NP Mies 83 6 SS) (p5y.On utes /sumilasys 
W229 * 6 42 | 4/4 | 4/o | 4/23 || S 16 * 7 40 5/6 5/2 5/4k 
S 1 Aug. 6 39 | 4/2 | 3/10 | 4/o || W20 * 7 39) 15/6 ssn sya 
Wes. 4 6 33) 4/0; 9 113/0)) I-3/z08]|'S 023% 7 4r | 5/6 | 5/2 | 5/4¥ 
Se ele 6 36 | 4/2 | 3/rx | 4/ok || W27 “ 7 42 | 5/6 | s/o | 5/3t 
Witta 6 AS) 104/09 Ayo sinays Reon 7 38 | 5/4 | s/o | 5/2k 
Sh aS 7 78 | 4/8 | 4/4 | 4/63 || W 3Feb.| 6 34 | 5/4 | s/o | 5/2k 
Wire 5 45 | 4/8 | 4/4 | 4/6 ||S 6 © 5 32 | 5/8 | 5/4 | 5/6 
See 6 -. | 4/t0 | 4/5 | 4/78 || W10 * 7 35 | 5/6 | s/o | 5/32 
Wi20mes 6 46 | 4/10 | 4/6 | 4/8 Sh ees 6 ST eS ON Ne5/ Zales a 
Smzonas 6 47 | 4/10 | 4/6 | 4/8 || Wi7 * 6 33 | 5/6 | s/o | s/2¥ 
W 3 Sept 7 44 | 4/8 | 4/4 | 4/63 |S 20 & 8 53) 15/6) 5/0 Ves/sk 
Ag © 6 6r | 4/8 | 4/5 | 4/63 || W24 * 7 SE 9 S/ 75/2 les/ee 
AN, Gp 6 43 | 4/8 | 4/5 | 4/63 |S 27 *« 9 58 | 5/8 | 5/2 | 5/6 
ae © 7 52 | 4/10 | 4/4 | 4/7 || W 3Mar.| 7 44 | s/o | 5/4 | 5/73 
Wixom ® 6 st | 4/8 | 4/4 | 4/63 


APPENDIX F 


PRICES OF BARLEY, 26 SEPT., 1663 TO 3 Mar., 1668-69 


Sold on the Oxford market. 
The following abbreviations have been used: 
W — Wednesday. 
S — Saturday. 
N — “Noe Barly in the Markett.” 


F — Regular market day a feast day, market held a day earlier. 


Source — as in wheat lists preceding. 


Date 
1663 
S26 Sept. 

W 30 “ 

Si 33.0ct: 
Woz 

510 
14 
17 
21 
24 
28 


n 


Ir 


by HOH 
HH CO 
roGy i 


bb N 
» On 
is) 

& 
& 


HoH OH 
onnon 


BER. BP oR, Wee Rie 


w 
° 


1663-64 


is) 

aot 
© 
i=} 


a 


bh yk HOR 
wONDWO AD 


4 
° 


pentane agen ce me ag eth pee 


HOH 
NW 
R 


Av. price 
per qr. 
S.<d. 
22/0 
N 
22/8 
23/2 
23/6 
23/6 
23/0 
24/0 
24/3 
24/4 
24/4 
24/4 
24/4 
24/2 
24/6 
24/6 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
23/6 
23/6 
23/8 
24/0 
23/8 
24/0 
24/2 


24/4 


24/0 
24/0 
25/0 
25/0 
25/0 
25/4 
25/0 
25/0 
25/0 
24/6 
24/6 
24/6 
24/8 
24/5 


1663-64 
20 Feb. 


S 
W 
S 
Ww 
Ss 
W 
S 
Ww 
S 
W 


Date 


24 


2 Mar. 


Av. price | 
per qr. 
sidt 
24/6 
24/6 
24/6 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
24/3 
24/6 
24/6 
24/4 


24/6 
24/8 
24/10 
24/8 
24/8 
24/8 
25/0 
24/10 
25/0 
25/0 
25/0 
25/6 
24/8 
24/8 
24/8 
24/0 
24/0 
24/0 
23/8 
23/6 
22/6 
23/4 
23/6 
23/6 
23/6 
23/6 
22/6 
22/6 
22/0 


N 
N 


Date 
1664 
16 July 
20 


Av. price 
per ar. 


s. d. 
N 
N 

20/0 

21/o 


415 


Av. price 

Date per qr. 

1664 s. d. 
W 14 ‘Dec. 19/6 
Sy & 19/10 
Wier 19/8 
Sy ey 20/10 
W 23 “ 19/6 
Sores 20/0 

1664-65 

W 4 Jan. 20/0 
Sue yaes 20/0 
MiP ge x3 19/8 
Sy ny 19/6 
Wis * 19/6 
Sirona 19/6 
W 25 “* 19/8 
Sy 2G) an 19/6 
W 1 Feb 10/6 
Sy we 19/2 
Ww s ¢ 19/8 
Swern 19/6 
Wiss, ¢ 20/0 
Si 23) Ss 20/0 
Wit22s 19/6 
Sy aig 20/0 
W 1Mar.~ 20/6 
Sears 20/8 
Wace 2t/o 
Sp fap 21/4 
Wits 21/8 
Sisnes 21/8 
W220 ¢ 21/4 

1665 
Sas. 4 21/o 
W 29 * 21/o 
Six Apr: 21/o 
Peers 21/o 
Sy Bh OG 20/6 
Warrzeue 20/6 
S} tag 0O 20/0 
Witos 20/3 
SB o 19/6 
Wiezorne 20/0 
Siero 20/0 
W 3May = 20/3 


416 APPENDIX F 


PrIcES OF BARLEY, 1663-69 (continued) 


Av. price Av. price Av. price Av. price 

Date per qr. Date per ar. Date per qr. Date per qr. 

1665 s. d. 1665 rae 1666 sds 1666 s. d 
S 6May 21/o S sr Nov. 21/10 S 12May_ 17/9 S 17Nov. 15/8 
W ito “ 21/6 Wier see 22/10 Wi x6; * 17/4 W 2: * 15/8 
Sosa 22/0 Ser 23/6 Siero = 17/6 Set 15/8 
Wier 22/0 W 22 * 23/6 W 23 * 17/9 W 28 * 15/8 
Sin 22/10 Sy Pe 23/8 5-26 © 17/6 S64 Dec 15/9 
Ween 23/0 Wf Shy 23/6 Wo * 18/o Pee 15/6 
SS ae 23/0 S 2Dec 22/6 S 2June 17/o Sa 7S 15/9 
Wiagrs -< 23/6 apes) as 22/0 Lie ei ee 17/o Wox2.* 15/9 
S 3 June 23/6 So ‘om 22/3 Sy ea Se 17/0 oyun de tuinad 15/9 
Wa 23/6 Weare 21/o Werse 16/4 Wer. © 15/9 
Selon aa 24/0 Sa r6n 4 21/6 Saeco Sh eye y 15/8 
Wx * 24/6 Wi2zo7 = 22/0 W 20 * N W 27 * 
Sey ane 24/6 Sa2s 21/o Sysy 16/8 S27 29/.% 15/8 
W 2x * 23/6 W 27 * 20/0 W 27 * N 1666-67 
io... oe & 23/6 Sr Boe 21/o Sieso.% 16/8 W 2 Jan. 15/7 
W 28 “ N 1665-66 F 3 July N SSS 15/6 
Saeere uly: 23/6 F 2 Jan. 21/6 Savy = 1s5/o Witook 15/8 
Wits eS N Sy G@ 21/6 Wrasse oe N S12, 15/8 
Se N W to “ 2t/o S: x4 x N W x6 * 15/6 
W x * N Sits ey 21/6 Wiss N Sy a0, * 15/6 
Sirs 23/4 Wie 7 amas 21/2 Sy 2m N W235. © 15/3 
Wexo: S 23/6 Swcon 21/3 Wes * N 5. 266" 15/3 
Si 22) 6 23/0 W 24 “ 21/0 Se 235* N EF 29 * 15/4 
W 26 * N Sh eye 21/4 jee A N S  2Feb. 15/1 
SS py & 22/0 Wirgn ne 21/2 S 4 Aug N Wis 15/6 
F 2 Aug. N S 3 Feb. 21/6 Wiese N SPon 15/6 
Sy Ge N FEMGn 21/2 Sy ge ot N Wess 5 15/4 
Wieoie — Siero 21/o Wars * N Seerou = 15/6 
Sar & N Wig * 21/o Se rs 1s/o W 20 * 15/8 
W 16 “ N Ser ye 21/o W 22 * Ss 2305 16/o 
Sito) 0 N Wien 2t/o Sy ga r4/o W2y 16/2 
Wi 230 4 N So ogy 22/0 W 20 * 14/0 S  2Mar. 16/4 
S26) 45 N W 28 * 21/6 S Sept. 14/o WwW 6 * 16/4 
iW io. < N S 3Mar. 20/6 | a N So Foo Ss 16/4 
S 2 Sept. N Wey. 19/0 Sy ieee 12/6 Wi r3 >.* 16/6 
Re us5 a N Sy okey, ty 20/0 Weiz2 © 12/2 S726. 16/10 
S* io. 19/0 Wag = 20/0 S/ as. = 13/0 W 20 * 17/2 
W i3 * 19/0 Siar 19/6 Wxo” ¢ 13/0 Saresacc 17/4 
S160 19/4 W2n 19/6 Sc 20 ms 13/6 1667 
W 20 * 20/0 Spee 20/0 W 26 * 13/4 W 27 = 17/6 
Sar23) 6& 19/0 1666 S200 13/8 Si gon 17/6 
W 27 * 20/0 W 28Mar. 10/4 W 2 Oct. W 3 Apr. 17/6 
Sy ey 19/6 reyueagies ne 19/6 Sy 0 aes 14/0 Si w6: s2 17/o 
eecrOct, 20/0 Bi 3 Apr? 19/o PE ones 14/10 Wieio 8S 17/5 
Se pe 20/0 SS a 18/6 iy fee 15/4 Stee 3 16/8 
Wit “ 19/2 We copes 18/o \Wygeye 15/6 Wi ex7 ne 17/0 
Suda 20/0 Se 240% 17/8 Sicome 15/6 S20," 17/o 
W x8 “ 20/0 W x8 “ 17/8 W 24 * 15/2 Wi-24 17/0 
GS) ei Se 20/0 Se wae, he 17/6 S Ay 4 15/o Sys 16/10 
Woos 20/0 W 2s * 17/4 Wiesres 15/0 W xMay~=s 17/6 
SG et 21/6 Si 238.5 16/6 S 3 Nov 15/6 SS 17/10 
W «Nov. = a21/o F «May = 16/o 1a Ge 15/8 Woes eS 18/6 
Sia eas. 21/9 SP = Salas 16/6 S} roy 15/8 S11 <8 18/6 
7 21/6 Wieeoues 17/7 Wiranee 15/6 Wists 18/9 


APPENDIX F 417 


PRICES OF BARLEY, 1663-69 (continued) 


Av. price Av. price Av. price Av. price 
Date per qr. Date per qr. Date per qr. Date per qr. 
1667 Ss. a: 1667 s. d. 1668 &. d. 1668 ord. 
18 May 18/6 W 23 Oct. 19/6 S 4 Apr. 2t/o W 23Sept. 10/6 
22 * 18/4 Sein by 19/6 We 345 20/8 Si265 20/0 
2578 18/o W 30. * 19/4 Sy eu 21/o Witgon 4 19/0 
25 17/8 | S 2Nov.  10/o Wats: S 20/6 Sa 3 Oct: 20/0 
rt June 17/11 Wi cO0Cs 18/4 Smrrome 20/6 We 7, = 20/0 
ees 18/o SvoL 18/o W 22 * 20/0 Saetomns 20/6 
cet: 17/6 W313, * 18/6 Sag 20/1 Wy * 20/0 
12, * 17/6 Sie r6an 18/6 W 290 * 20/0 Sy agp 20/6 
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APPENDIX G 


Corn Bounty DEBENTURES, 1689-98! 


Year Outports London Total 
oe ess ae Gs oma Samay £- aged. 
1689 217 4 Ay 481 17 2 699 1 6% 
1690 7,041 10 33 2,272 17 0% 9,314 74 
1691 16,376 16 93 2,472 7 9 18,849 4 6% 
1692 20,136 14 4 924 18 23 21,061 12 63 
1693 12,451 Il 2% 2,339 17 3 14,791 8 54 
1694 4,318 I 11 73 16 103 4,392 8 9% 
1695 13,882 0 7 6,401 14 8} 20,283 15 3 
1696 7,313 17 113 7,142 18 53 14,456 16 5 
1697 11,094 4 24 2,099 18 11 13,194 3 1% 
1698 4,479 10 9 520 8 63 4,999 19 32 
1689-1698 [97,312 2 53] [24,730 14 11] 122,042 17 4% 
Bounties Pap, 1697-17657 
Periods Total 

£ Son Gs 

TOQ 7 U7 OS risore. este enene chores Savexsreheraioees ehets 289,670 14 Oo 

T 7 OOH 172 Sev orice wales cde eee ste oP aera 1,371,032 4 0 

L720—07 AS cere eahanns eh ot se en eee 1,769,756 4 2 

TVAO—T7 OSs cwaktecisteveistereiee cwsine encore ele 2,028,503) 04) 7 

TOO 7AE7 OS silerwucaisie xi cuvbevepe sate ere ene a eee 6,058,962 6 9g 


1 MS., Br. M., Harl., 6838, fol. 28. 
2 Prothero, English Farming Past and Present, p. 452. 
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STATISTICS OF ASSIGNMENTS OF MONEY AND CORN TO BE 
PROVIDED BY THE LONDON COMPANIES, 1520-1662 


Money to be levied from the London companies for the purchase 
of a common supply of corn. 


Companies 


IVECr Cer SiienQens sens ee weyers 
GLOCETS Mester rates stale ne 
TTaADeTS evils sis fees clear 
Mishima ong CrS# aerial cca: 
Stockfishmongers.......... 
Goldsmithstaeerer ee ee 


lElaberdashers mee cee: 
Wintnersteren 00 ten ste ree 


GutlersMeete cts cen sea ene 
IBladesinithis seismic ei. 
FA TIMOULELS etter Ataarairarsa's oes 
Wiaxchandletsan cic ec iccsaer 
Tallowchandlers.........-.. 


IBTEWELS er eae sieve a eieuerote 
SEriVeDers Memeo tance 
Butcherse. crtoassteortian crete 


Poulterensitecaiac ss!s ersc0.cters 215 
Mm HOldersimiete siclscsiieie nore 
Let (COTSCES sey echeie ls oicre ero 
Girdlers 
Barber-surgeons........... 


I OUNCETSheipeies ees ore ate roel 


£08. G. 
80 0 Oo 
80 0 oO 
SOnLOnEO 
} 80 0 Oo 
80 0 o 
60 0 0 
80 0 oO 
Wey @O © 
20 0 O 
40min © 
16 00 
TORLONLO 

\ 0) @) 
} TOM LOnEO 
TOM ONO: 
2OUNOMEO 
t2 Onno 
Am ONC 
20 ONO 
TOMOn 0) 
TOMLOMO 
40 0 O 
TO! Ono 
TOMONO 
20 0 0 
GF eo © 

} 2OmLOmnO 
I0 0 0 
2OmOMO 
Be) © 


£ Sema. 
TSO; OuO 
150 0 0 
T5SOmLONO 
TOO MONO 
I00 0 O 
ifoxoy (oy (0) 
I50 0 0 
TOO! 10! 0 
COMOMEO 
CH <i © 
TOO MOmEO 
I00 0 O 
ge) ce) © 
66 13 4 
TS OmnO 
T5)0 0 
Glen e) ©) 
45 9 0O 
45 0° 0 
40 0 0 
eo) &) © 
Sle) ey © 
30 0 O 


cee een ene 


pee Gh, 
200 0 O 
75 0-10 
150 0 0 
I50 0 O 
I50 0 O 
Ws &) © 
Wis © © 
A Cr © 
Bo © 8 
Uisyy hed ke) 
Ge & © 
mee) ©) © 
20 0 0 
Oy ) 
Io 0 Oo 
(ye) 
20 0 0 
MS @) ©) 
ng ©) © 
BR ty 
TOMOMEO) 
TO! FO) 0 
i) ey 
De} ) ©) 
TOM OME) 
gC) © 


& cy kk 
500 0 O 
500 0 O 
373 9 0 
250 0 0 
Sify Teh fe) 
200 0 oO 
43I 0 © 
STO: 
18I 10 o 
TST LOMO) 
TOLMLONEO: 
275 0 0 

62 10 o 
162 10 oO 

37 10 oO 

1210) 0 

O2N101 0 

HO 5 © 

62 10 o 
125 mOmEO 

50 00 

20) 0 

I2 10 Oo 

BT ELMO 

SOON LO 

2c mO, 


1 See above, p. 82. 


2 See above, p. 83. 


3 See below, p. 440. 


4 See above, p. 83, n. 4. 
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STATISTICS OF MONEY AND CoRN, 1520-1662 (continued) 
Companies 1520 1546 1566 1574 
Caste Cog eh aft ee Sh fel RE orl 
Braldererssayscn. socio ee LOMO <20. Jo, fortaniay | eetaeteninc hl Moe Bes 
IBOWY CIS) anus sis pistes oe TOMO mE On TSO MLO 5 LOw IO Up Se fe 
Bletcherswccm cee otis ae TOMO OuleeTS  1OmnO S750" 10 61-5720 
Cordwaincisnee re ieee 5. (OS On}es20) O01 ON) FO, (0) ON eO2erONnO 
Rainter-staimersmessmrtrtsrtter TO, (Op Oller dann i FO) 107 er2 TO uO 
WENO, Goce coo GonoRoceto TO UO Ocoee IRM) -gey'|| AO} Gren “ts 
IAMS. ges c00060000nan Bim Or On|, Avepiaenecy as Hieew cimeears 12) 10° =D 
UW pholsterersner rete ee Si OF On| ie ratrsier-c cr etal a feraenetoe ot eae 
Carpenterstr amen rte trt TOmOlg O | mrieepeee ta GEV eke fel) Bf ake). fe 
[ONES pcan guosbnou000%s TOP LOMEOn Metre vais aie a| cetotecse cin eee eee 
(Coopers emer ee rrr: TOWN O ON etccrcic ree 20.07 OW OZ EICEnO, 
Weinen=drapersmiere-jtetacticrl= Bt O; 2 O} dl Reaydiatece tac: ||, asi ensisie eo calla eee te 
@urrierser sere rrr 20 MEO mc OulEs ORONO, We cre tecerye LS anOmEG 
Wioodmongersrryrto sire TOs Or Only reser iar ioe lheerrnuetee reer 12/5050 
UbIG CY sy ooaudomenion Gopaane TOMO. O ulm errs SOs Ol m2 Ero mo 
WWieaviersirecitacrtsesierstereieieys Shp O28 On | Mreretaeeec eye || arte ese ee I2 10 oO 
WOrimersie cs sere eset retract Peto tom ee. ok a aad MUIR kere ae oa cs oc 
iBlacksmithsamrerastmttileletsiers Se Oe Owl Wectecerderres slau Siete 12), 5OuRO 
Spurriersaqesse. sie) istslorsio one GLO ROW) wae eial lk rincinne eee eee ee 
Barriers eye cinees deterstace ie sie SO: | Oaliieieirset ar crlllb_ctevsccnetste tie th ee eee eee 
Wiresellersamamtiiceierccirce GOO LO ler aratonseteeyen | crete oii | ee ees 
FErWiterers spayerniets sce/sictteeteciers SO OSM ase tenes 5i.O7 LOsln a2 tOmEO. 
Pastelerse mac sence oi erie SatOT FOU [takers echo dual ged eid ecco: | eee ene 
WLUIMELS ep Gr. cis elon oes IMO | BOS ect ey etey ste otet ll Rereget ne oere caret al mee eng 
Miarllers teri pactactrnoteyeree ete GAMO! AO sleet orers stm Ales Riek acta tee 
Plasterersa pace cient koe fell retinas ao ltesene- TO ONTO 
Stationers }..sreynsceelns cis ip eCome (6). | cere Son ate 209080) 1O2E TORO 
Glaziers...... Wespesayslc,c:cnads, sane CoO? LO'i|! Reccnver doe rcpalll easeeracetercreent | eee eae een 
Lapicersie. ance won eens se SP LO" Oo Bis Seteacisa. tl eacs Wieos aisle ean ree 
@heesemongers!> 45... Si ONO arate Molise tl) Pape veee he eer ah ce eee 
Surgeonsiie severe verses tye sins Ba (Og O in| Paco ei cca |t cot eter. eee | ee 
Woolpackersimcrrc: crotetiad|| ote tee ce 30)-0) 0 eeu) ie ay ke 
COOK Sis 5 Berane ta aeecarw eosin arate, etree Werle erin ewer are mere Syp ite) GS 
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_ “Money lent by the Companies in London for the provision of 
Corn in two payments,” [1573].! 


Cee S aes ce & Gb 
Haberdashers......... BAR el J) - WS os ecade coooe 262 ° 
WMiercersmecentscer riers O2594. 0 Ironmongers.......... 202)101)0 
Grocerseep anaes ne 700 0 O Saltersmmyanin sor nocit te 262 0 0 
IDS eon Aan wee pr 525 0 © SMI 4.oco0c000000 280 0 Oo 
Fishmongers.......... Bx © ©) Clothworkers -....... 365 0 Oo 
(Goldsmiths seer wy OO © 203 LAM On 
Merchant-tailors...... 612 0 oO 


““ More lent the same tyme by the inferior Companies at two pay- 
ments.” 


£ ‘sd. £5, eG! 
ID Viel Swett ne pee a iicnescs S7LOO Blacksmithseerrrcreaccdts L7e LOMO 
IBTEWELSt irr cceee a 175 O> 0 Mruitererssmtsceeieeieee 174 LOM LO 
DLeathersellers......... 200 0 O Statlonersmmerremeecct 87 I0 oO 
Tallowchandlers ...... $7 1080 NVioolmen rere eer 8 I5 0 
ew terers em eisai 78 15 0 Barber-surgeons ...... BS ©) 
Saddlersapeeiee senracas 87 10 oO Girdlenstep ecm oon ioe ie O © 
Freemasons.......:.. TtOmEO Curriers rcs ee 218 kOmO) 
SGHLV.ENerS sere ae eras 66 10 8 Gordwalnersaperereeee 37 Ono 
Woodmongers........ 17) TO=0 maholderssemmrrrccier 52 10 oO 
Plasterers! ens oceans AT IONLO ATMOULELS ase yeke siete T7108 © 
IB OW: CES tera tetecere esae os 210 0 Poulterers aera ug Cy © 
iletch erswa-erietaer er Gis 6 COOKS syeesercre escvett eerie S2etO 0 
Goopersivey classed ect 87 10 oO Bricklayers cet yp akey (c) 
elumpersereeir neste yp Suey Cutlerscrmereee noe: 52,1010 
Carpenterseeme eee Ge) ate) ) WENGE, cog osccoonct 17 10 © 
Paintersere che. oe ies L701 O Totals cetetds cant: OTEORD my (3 
BUtChersren weer eer: iC) 
‘Som’ totalis of all lent as well by the 12 Companies as by the 

inferior Companies amounts to as apperes to”’............ “6,916 19 8” 


“ Money Receaved by the 12 Companies for the use of themselves 
and the inferior Companies in A° dm’ 1580 precedinge of the sale of 
the Corne provided for them which is to be devided to eiche Com- 
panie after the rate of 10 s the pound:” 


19} COMMPHMNEI 5 gabioncac 2,636 15 oO 
Inferior companies ..... 906 5 © 
3543 9 9 


1 Journals of the Common Council, xxii, fols. 70 f. 
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“For the furnishing of 6000 quarters of graine whereof there must 
be 4000 quarters of wheate and 2000 quarters of Rye. For provision 
of this Citie of London,” 2 Dec., 1590.1 


qrs. qrs. 
Bishmongerssacnr aise cts ss 339 Dyers sexceaie el atitueiseeiecut os 60 
Mercerssssatcr nee aren 492 BreWerSiiaccecnes eae nae aes 120 
Grocersen sai marcas ee 525 Weatherséllers® 2. tees ie = 120 
ID YAD CLS mere eee erence 401 IPEWLELEDS 45156 ols reins ote 36 
Goldsmithsi-rerriaet te ete 486 Gutlerss yee cues corset 27 
Merchant-tallorsmnt irene 562 Wihitebakerstncs sense ne 72 
SEIMNeES aeryace-cieracteeho eee 332 Waxchandlerse cae eis 12 
A aberdashersmecwrieereiec ser 435 Mallowehandlers Seeherer sess 48 
Saltersittecacteencxoerne aise are 309 ATIIOULETS mia csc eee 6 
Tronmongersy.cma. ee eer 276 GirdletsSs pees ook eee eee 42 
Mintners ie tirasciatic sieeve 312 iButchersseeace ceca ae 18 
Clothworkerseeme ieee 339 paddlersiic a. 2 hee sete ies 54 
“cc 4,868 ” a3 615 ”» 
Garpentersi eects cicero 30 Tilers and bricklayers........ 12 
Cordwalnersaace nen ner 42 Blacksmiths ses case eee Io 
Barber-sureconsemmer see teaeter 30 POUNETS Sio.r tego roe Mites onic ee 25 
(Painter-staimerccmrns sete ties 6 WeAVErSAG ces ctanin one nemeniee 15 
@urmtlers facts a sere ote asi ieye 6 Woodmongers.7..)7. emissions 15 
MASONS A siti s cin ceric tapers terre 15 SCIVENCIS 25S weieic mauler canes 42 
PLUMBERS weveistcies <lxetvesisisserens 12 BIrUIterers a. ncn oe eae ep ee 9 
Unnholdets scr) ryeieieet ei 30 Plasterers. 3 nats atone eee 6 
HOuUndErS ease eerie me 9 Saat 
iRoulterersie;ratackiti vane aes 12 134 
COOKS eatek seas eo eecrotetal eee srsinin eis 30 
COOPELS nee doris once eros 42 
“c ae ” 
Brown Daeustmetrrenrene teste icks 18 Upholsterers... actos 7 
Statlonersiccacc ceiver te 63 SDUTHETS ea tersiars cuereten ertiaro ators II 
ID lH VNCWHA..0 cag cvarsooooDe 20 ae 
“cc I 19 ” 


Total “ 6000 quarters.” 


“Theise 6 poore Companies we have thought necessary not to 
charge with any provision viz.”’ 


IBOWVELSeeci.henaene tS ara ornate 3 basketmakersisaneeicomeeicirae 4 
letchers! arse estcc ae eerie 3 GIbdiérss oie oe ae eee 4 
Woolmen: 72.6.5 ester cetera 3 oe 
Minstrels7. meses seen 8 Regt 


1 Journals of the Common Council, xxii, fols. 434-435. 
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. AMOUNTS OF CORN TO BE PROVIDED BY THE LONDON COMPANIES 


Companies 15871 and 15992 = 16103 1639 4 
‘ grs. qrs. qrs. 
MIELCENS sehen eens satin ok 820 620 650 
(GLOCELS meernnee wee smerny ee car 874 1,000 goo 
ID Ta Perse tae nee ae 768 768 750 
Shimon Celis anaemic ir 565 565 620 
(Goldsmithsseree ser mere 809 730 700 
Skinnerstereen eenesae veh 553 470 420 
Merchant-tailors.....2..-.. 936 1,050 1,000 
a berdashensee saree 724 800 770 
Salterstea cert Mente: 514 480 480 
Fronmongersearaerrr rare. 440 358 340 
ViniLHersh tomatic 520 520 500 
ClothwOrkers anaemia 565 565 550 
DDVELS ae a ot eee ces 100 160 140 
IBLE Westar eer acount tae 200 100 138 
Weathersellerstersa-merrrs ee 200 250 280 
POWLererserier an proce ta wers 60 60 7° 
Cutletse persiaereone ate Seta 45 60 Loo 
Wihitebalkersmns semmarerr cc. 120 120 60 
Waxchandlersa snes ayes 20 20 25 
Tallowchandlers........... 80 60 130 
HINA. ao ads ooonpoeage Sie) 10 25 
Gindlets Wars. ty ss eae 70 100 140 
Butchersms eae ieee 30 40 50 
Sad dlersweewere ore cieercmeiceysaere reYe) 100 80 
Carpentersercqecae eae sess 4 50 50 80 
Cordwainersarre cee 70 60 
Barber-surgeons........... 50 60 as 
IApothecaticserei acme nies a 60 60 
PaAlnter=seaiMerserreta mesciaee II Il 15 
(urrienser setae sa terme ron re- it pi 15 
INAS ONS mters ot ietadsar Savin ements 25 25 30 
IAMS 5 doo oo.vonoou0 bom 20 20 25 
[nimholdersarya ssa citar 50 50 60 
LROWNC OS. sags wacepeoosonc 15 15 Bae) 
Poulterersamas sete eae 20 20 15 
Cooks ee actecan ort 50 50 AC 
COO DELS sy teen oes Pushereieeeee dees 70 70 70 
Tilers and bricklayers...... 20 20 25 
IBOWWElSincsc ere ete yaraes ex. 5 5 5 
Bletchersimracssmeresress tie « 5 5 5 
Blacksmitnsprapiacinr sti: 16 16 20 
POUIERS Fiz. (a syotersseeelerowrss coe. oie 41 41 30 
Wea Versint ie oat rarteesterel 25 25 35 
WWOOUINa Nah boon sodadooeode 5 5 5 
Woodmongers. 22.2. .-..6+- 20 60 80 
SCHIVEDEIS cee an tects 70 100 80 
IBIRUTUCTORS stersesttetie ee ersieteia «7 16 16 Io 
1 Journals of the Common Council, xxii, fol. 130. 2 Letter Book, BB, fol. 14. 


8 Journals of the Common Council, xxviii, fols. 113 f. 4 Tbid., xxxviii, fol. 160, 
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Amounts OF CORN (continued) 


Companies 1587 and 1599 1610 1639 
qrs. ars. ars. 
Plasterets 2 cies.tao esate 10 10 Io 
iBrownbakerseria tee ieteie 30 20 15 
Statlonersis--ee a ee 100 I40 100 
IdedRONGlstats, pp ankeoacade 33 40 40 
Upholsterers? emtereartsi II sie Ir 
IMnSiGianS i seran coe: etic states 5 5 8 
Amita ho 6 ce MeN Gas t7, 7; r7. 
Basketmakersiamas cet tases 8 8 8 
Glaziers rein sek aiaretaes 8 8 8 


COMPANIES ORDERED TO SUPPLY THE LONDON MARKETS WITH 
Corn, 25 FEB., 1661-62! 


Fifty-six companies were ordered to furnish the poor with 1013 
quarters of meal each week for ten weeks at 6 s. 8 d. a bushel. 


Companies Amounts Companies Amounts 

qrs. bushs. pks. qrs. bushs. pks. 
GIOCETS aac nrarnnctiecce seks! OP Rom eC Dyers oe Sea cie meres t, 34990 
IWECTCELS vrrpteteonasnatscets ® 2 oS MIntners’2.5/-7. seer = A ee fe 
Drapersemin aera 7 Aa (leathersellersc.scmrerseis 2, 60 70 
Bishmongersi eet. sete = G CW © Phun bers sarees aer eee Q 2 o 
Goldsmithsapeeerrerrr if ee So Cloth woOrkerse cere Be) tho 
Skinnersueis smecieceier Zi 7) Saddlers i rcstenccesre et r 2+ 10 
Merchant-tailors...... LO Ono Butchersae eee eer Oly ee 
Haberdashersm srs -rr. Su OmnTO Apothecariess ees OF S35 50 
Sal fersiis crass Scie cane Somer Weaversss ine eeices Oo) sO 
Gutlers tens sai scuncicter. i OO (COOpErS ak weeeree oe ee ey ye) 
Statlonerstaete trees TOO Masons snsimesi recto tones O- 2.50 
Wpholstererser ese G «© Paimterss nti oc ere © sO 
Plasterersteva ck cect Oo OQ. # Currierss ee picte ase oy are) 
Bruiterersijerr <a Cy Gy 2 Roultererssaeerccriieet 0. Tg eco 
Pounderserartcnciiecls On 0) 22 Rewterersaecseieias eer Oe Ol aLO 
Bowyers } ae ey Waxchandlersseacs ses Ome 2 EO 
Bletchersy) 915 5 a) ATIMOULETS nine oie aes O 952 sO 
Tallowchandlers ...... 2 Garpenters iene eer 0% A aaO 
Musicians Embroiderers. ........ Omit o 
Basketmakers | asiaous © ab x) COOKS Waeey. mn, onetime Cr en 2 
Glaziers Woolmennn =a sae Ol OmmeE 
Girdlersti Nita. fee seins oO immhol ders s-raamaereteer Oo § © 
Cordwainers.......... On (On) 0 Joiners ee eeeee ey GS 
Barber-surgeons ...... ey GY. 8S) SCHV.CHELS seer eect  @ 
Tilers \ o 2 ©  Brownbakers......... SF wt © 
IBinck: layers) een Turners vasa OF eno 
Ironmongersee aces ie ei Ag Brewersmuenciieme ios Spe eye * Yo) 
Woodmongers........ Onn eo Whitebakers..... aioe is Ge) 
blacksmiths) aeraceeeee: Ou 2 Oo 


1 Repertory, \xviii, fols. 6r f. 
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STATISTICS OF CORN PROVISION BY GROCERS 
AND MERCERS, 1617-74 


MERCERS’ PROVISION 


(Source — MS., Mercers’ Hall, Second Warden’s Accounts, vols. 


1617-29, etc.) 


Year Remaining Bought Sold 


qrs. qrs. qrs. 
HORM 5 oo ee: 143 26 
TOTO—TOw LSE 100 6 
1619-20... 2235 170 ° 
1620-21... 393% ° 1278 
1621-22... 2505 ° 63 
1622-23... 186% 180 2044 
1623-24... 162% 100 84 
624-25... 2203 50 103 
1625-26... 1525 ° 103 
1626-27... 43% 211s B 
TO27—2On ee 243 207 ° 
LO29=20) ee 445 ° 3 
TOZO=S Omer 3i7) ° 216 
1630-31... 1948 343 4113 
1631-32... 1203 B225 160 


TO32—33 11270 1682 235% 
1633-34... 1863 1923 1803 
1634-35... 105% 378% 342% 
1635-36... 230 300% 230 


1636-37... 2044 ° ° 
1637-38... 203% I50 210 
HOZS=2O ee 233 ° ° 
TLOZ0=40 3 233 135 ° 


Year 


1640-41... 
TO4T-42..: 
2042—A3ee 
1643-44... 
1644-45... 
TOA5 =A One 
1646-47... 
1647-48... 
1648-49... 
1649-50... 
OKO Hita o 
TOSt—5 2). 
DO52—S 3m 
1653-54... 
1654-55--- 
TOS 55 Omen 
TOKO Yo. 
TOS 7500 oe 
1658-59... 


1659-66 


LOOO=73'aan 
ihe enc 


1674-90 


Remaining Bought Sold 
qis. qrs. qrs. 
Bye ° ° 
368% 506 248% 
639 ° ° 
6322 fo) fo) 
632% 43% ° 
6682 ° ° 
6682 ° ° 
6683 ° 250% 
427% ° 7 
419 ° 413 
6 fo) fo) 
6 ° 2 

4 257 ° 
261 ° fo) 
261 300 ° 
561 ° ° 
561 ° ° 
561 ° 261 
300 ° fo) 

... Hiatus in accounts. 

601 ° ° 
60 fo) 60 


... Nocorn accounts found. 


1 All that remained of the roo qrs. at Bridewell, 40 qrs. having been destroyed by “the late fire.” 
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GROCERS’ PROVISION 


(Source — MS., Grocers’ Hall, No. 571, The Booke for the Corne 
Accompte.) 


Year Year 
(July-July) Remaining Bought Sold (July-July) Remaining Bought Sold 
qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. ars. qrs. 
1622-23... ° 180 116 1639-40... 287 61 ° 
1623-241 LS 82 13 TO4O=4E 256 347. ° ° 
1624-25... 82 168 [474] 1541-42... 3444 2813 ° 
1625-26... 1023 50 132 1642-43... 526% ° ° 
1626-27... 19 30 5 1643-44 516% 932 ° 
1627-28... 43 38% ° 1644-45... 6097 ° ° 
1628-29... 65 ° ° 1645-46... 609% ° ° 
1620-30... 022 ° 23 1646-47... 6097 ° ° 
1630-31... 38% 604% 301% 1647-48... 608% ° 327 
1631-32... 310% 2873 164 1648-49... 2052 ° 5 
1632-33... 2772 4172 284 1649-50... 2003 fe) 50 
1633-34... 93905 14752 © 345 1650-51... 1465 ° 1405 
1634-35... 364% 100 I59 1651-52... ° ° ° 
1635-36... 2393 230% 316 1652-53... ° ° ° 
1636-37... 51g fo) ° 1653-54... fe) ° ° 
1637-38... 148% 183t 130 TO54—-55.. - ° 40% ° 


1638-39... 1985 gl ° 
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, APPENDIX J 
“A SPECIALL DIRECTION FOR DIVERS TRADES” 


Written apparently by a West Country merchant, in the latter part 
of the reign of Elizabeth. 

MS. is in the Record Office — State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, 
vol. 255, No. 56. 


A speciall direction for divers trades of merchaundize to be used for 
soundrie placis upon adverticemente aswell for the chusinge of the 
time and wares for every of those placis most Beneficiall for those that 
use the trade of marchandize. 

All the yeare with Wheate.! 

Item for all the parts of Galicia course cloth and Bridgwaters north- 
ern halfe clothes & manchester cottons hides cal{f]skines shepeskines 
dressed brecknocks bristowe frisis and tymbye fryses wexe flaninge 
and wedmoles of Wales wheaie Butter chease hyhe cotton fryses of 
carmarthen in sowthe wales. 

Comodities retorned from Hience. 

Item the comodities thence ar wynes of Rubadavye and Orenges and 
Lemons and Tymber and Boordes of chesnutts and wallnuts where of 
the[re] is greate store and goode cheape espesially in villia viziosa here 
you must take hede that you gree with the customers for your custome 
before you land your wares for they will gree with you for two in the 
hundert otherwyse they will make you paye viii or x in the hondert 
you must also take hede that you bringe no flaunders wares upon 
englishe bottomes for yt is defended. 

All the winter with wheate [&] with clothe in the somer. 

Item for san Jhoande luz in Fraunce all kinds of course wares wexe 
and tallowe butter and chease wheate Rye and Beanes byskye so that 
it be brought thither at christmas or shortly after to sarve the newe- 
foundland men also candells shepe skines hides and call[f]skines Irrishe 
fryses this porte sarves when we have A Restrainte betweene Spaine 
and us. 

Comodities retorned from thence. 

Item the comodities of this countrye is Piche and Rossen to be 
bowght best cheape and fethers the best in all Fraunce Navarr Teron 
white wynes of challose to be Laden against somer here also you must 


1 This rubric and those following are in the margin and in another hand. 
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agree for your custome before you discharge comonly we paye three 
in the hundert. 

All the sommer for Isse. 

Item for nerve and Rye and Revell all kindes of course clothes cor- 
rupt wynes & conyskines dressed and undressed Salte some aquavitye: 
here take hede you trust none of the countrye (with owte) payinge 
reddye monnye for they ar very false people and will denye bothe the 
bargaine and the Reseite of your wares yf yowe deliver it withoute 
monnye. 

Comodities from thence. 

Item here wee Lade flexe and hempe piche and tarr tallowe and 
wexe and all kindes of Furrs this place was usid before we had our 
trade with Sainte Nicholas in Russie but our cables and all our good 
ropes come from Danskes in pollande and also greate store of wheate 
and Rye yf it be skante in england. 

This also all the sommer for Isse. 

Item for the wardehowse we use a trade of Fyshinge for the wiche 
you muste [put] in to your shipp good store of salte for every tone of 
salte will but preserve one thousande of fishe. 

Begine not this viadge but after sainte James tide. 

Item for the fishinge of the owte Ilandes of skotland you must pre- 
pare your Shipp that she maye be redie to be there shortlie After sainte 
Jamestide for the best fyshinge of code and Linge is at mighellmas you 
must Lade for every thousand fishe aweye of salte or rather more. 

The comodities from hence [are] samon code and Linge. 

Item of this trade of the owt Ilands of Scotland and also for the 
northe of Ireland called Lawgfolie and Lowgfully where the samone 
fyshinge is/ yow shall sell all sortes of corrupt wynes but you must 
take hede of the people becawse they ar false and full of trechery 
therefore you must kepe good wache by night and be upon your owne 
kepinge. 

All the yeare in Smale barckes of Lime. 

Item for Roane and murlace and S mallowse Led is well sold fyne 
white denshire kersies and fyne newberry kerseys and hamshire ker- 
syes fyne clothes of all newe collors stamell Redes and Lustie gallants 
greate store of Tynne all sortes of sheredes and hornes and northeren 
halfe clothe so they be fyne and mingled colors. 

Comodities retorned from thence. 

Item here at murlace and Roane we Lade all our Lynine clothe 
dewlas Locker and Normandye canvas and all other canvas and all 
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other smale wares as cordes pines paintes Boltes of blacke threde and 
a,momber [sic] of other smale wares for mercers / this viadge ys to 
be made in 3 wekes yf winde and wether sarve. 

For Levante from michelmas to aprill for feare of gallies. 

Item for Levante the best marchaundize is Led very fyne clothes 
as pewkes Skarletts newberry kersyes and hamshire kersyes hides and 
calfskynes a small quantitie drye newe Land fyshe pilchars and Red 
herringe wrought tin in any wyse your clothes must be the fynest you 
cane gett for they esteme before any velvett or other silkes the most 
comone frequented places be ligorne mallyorca and mynorca and Barce- 
lona Sivita veipa and venice. 

The comodities from thence. 

Item frome these places we have oyles of mayorca when we have 
restraynte with Spayne likewyse all kindes of silkes gawles and cotton 
muskatells of candye and malmseyes corraunts allem Sipers chests 
and divers other comodities the fynest earthen dishes called purce- 
lanes. 

All the yeare in greate shippes. 

Item for Barbary very fyne clothes, sade blewes of xxx li the clothe 
and the Redd cappes for marriners and all kinde of greate ordinaunce 
and other artellyrye Ashe timber for Oares Armorr of all sorts but yf 
the spanyerds take you trading with them you dye for it. 

Comodities retorned from thence. 

Item owte of this contrye we Lade frome the porte of Santa cruse 
barbary Sugers bothe fyne and course Salte peter greate aboundance 
and the Best. also dates melasses and cuete barbary carpetts cotton 
you must have safe coundight for the gallyes otherwise the trade is 
dangerous. 

All the yeare accordinge to your adverticements. 

Item for sowthe spaine called andolozia hides and cal{f]skines fyne 
white kersyes Redinge kersyes and newberry kersyes led and tyne 
pipe staves and hoghed staves coper and Bell mettell fyne holland 
clothe and cambricke there must no course wares be brought hither 
all kinde of virr planck and masts [and ?] clapborde. 

Comodities retorned from thence. 

Item owte of this countrye wee have all our wynes called secks and 
all our wolle oyles and swete oyles and the wynes called teyntes hul- 
locks Resonnes of three or fower sortes greate store of salte quchini- 
ella [?] and anyele of the Indews cordovan skines shewmake and all 
sowinge silkes of all collors in grayne or otherwyse Sivill sope. the 
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custome here in sainte Lucars is 2 duckets and halfe in the honderte 
and in cales yt is 7 and 8 in the hundert. 

Wheate all the winter. 

Item Lisborne in portingall Butter chese fyne clothes of Bristowe 
and somersett shire of the price of xx‘ marckes the fynest and theyr 
sortinge of Aeght pounds the clothe and the must these collors sorted 
tene clothes in a packe to gether. you must have light skye collors to 
make light grenes very sadd blewes fyne Redes and stamells fyne 
Azars and fyne yallows Led Led [sic] and tinne hides and cal[f]skines 
here you must take hede that you make your bargaine with your 
marchaunte he to paye the custome becawse it is xx*! in the hondert. 

Comodities from thence. 

Item here hence we Lade some tinnes oyles frome a place called 
santarene Salte of portingall Sope callicowe clothe all kinde of spices 
Sinamone cloves masses and nuttmegs peper great aboundance bothe 
greate and smale yndews cobbard clothes called paintagos and all 
other Indews wares whate soever that cometh frome the est yndews. 

At mighelmas and Easter becaus of the martes. 

Item for Bayona in galizia and for the porte of portingall the very 
same comodities that yowe use for Lisborne saving onlye tymby 
fryses that be made in sowthe wales bothe blacke and greye lowe cot- 
tons brigwaters taunton halfe clothes Bristowe frizes fyne and sortinge 
manchester cotton halfe northeren clothe wheate. 

Comodities from thence. 

Item owte of this place there is nothinge to Lade but Orrendges 
lemonns and greate ynnions that be xii or xilli ynches abowte they 
use this place to make monnye twyse a yeare at mighellmas and after / 
and the greatest byers be marchaunts of a towne called the port of 
portingall theyr custome is 3 in the hundert frome this place they 
transporte theyr monnyes for lisborne andolozia and the ylands to 
Lade theyr shippes. 

Wheate from alhallontide untill maye. 

Item for the yllandes of Sainte mighells and tercera all kinde of 
course clothe called bridgwaters all sortes of northeren halfe clothes 
savinge manchester cottons tauntone halfe clothes made in somersett 
shire frizes of Bristowe and tymbye and Brecknocks of southe wales 
wheate all the wynter untill maye Reding kersyes and a fewe callf]- 
skines here theyr custome is xx in the hondert as far as I cane re- 
member here you shall sell nothinge for reddy monnye but yowe must 
trucke your wares for grene woade, 
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Comodities from thence. 

Item in all the Ilandes there is no other marchandize to Lade but 
grene woade where of here is greate aboundaunce some allem of the 
ylande and Sydar chestes like wyse pikero and Lancerota and viall 
theyr trade standes upon woade and the same englishe comodities 
that sarvethe for the one sarveth for the other. 

All the Sommer for Sugars and Wines. 

Item for the ilandes of the canaryas and matheras drye newland- 
fishe pilchars of englande and pilchars of galicia led and Red herrings 
all kindes of course clothe onlye excepted manchester cottons as yow 
use to bringe to the Ilandes of the Assores these Ilandes muste be used 
all the somer for in the wynter the stormes ar so greate that there 
{are] no harbors for shippinge. 

All the Sommer for Sugars and Wines. 

Item here we use to Lade mathero wynes called whit malmseyes and 
Bethonyas, and wynes of the canaryes but the matheros in the more 
milder wyne and this yland called the matherose we Lade the Best 
Sugars and the fynest made and refyned in the Iland their cowstome 
is als] muche as it is in the other Ilands. 

All the Sommer for avoidinge of Isse. 

Item for Sainte nicholas in Russye all wynes that is corrupte and 
Refues wynes of spaine fraunce and of the ylands and all swete wines 
that ar corrupt with the wiche they use to by manye tones of sidar 
puting in to yt three or fower gallons of Bastard they will also be sold 
for wynes salte is here good marchaundize and our course suffe 
clothes. 

Comodities from thence. 

Item from this countrye we Lade the greatest Quantatye of wexe 
becawse they have greate aboundaunce so muche as they ar able to 
sarve england and Flaunders and greate store of stages skines and 
skines and hides of Buffano the best in christendom and the greatest 
Quantitie all sortes of Riche furres. 

All the yeare accordinge to your adverticements. 

Item for Bilbao in Biskaye hides and cal[f]skines in greate boundance 
be here dispached and Somersetshire clothes of a toune called Sheptone 
mallet who clothe with the wolles of the Isle of wight in every tenne 
clothes you muste have IT light popengaye grenes II light violetts 
II light skye collers II azars and II Blewes and some fyne stamell 
Redds in grayene Bridgwaters and tanton halfe clothes led and tinne 
the like for Saint sabastians in Byskaye. savinge the clothes must be 
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sad grenes sadd violetts sadd blewes theyr lists kept blewe. all these 
muste be fyne clothes fyne lustye gallants and fyne stamell reds. 

Comodities from thence. 

Item frome twoe portes we Lade Ierone of the best sorte in all 
spayne whale oyles that come from newfound Land piche and Rossome 
fyne Serches. Bugg of Tolosa in navar and Rendrye Ierone and navar 
Ierone greate store of Lickerische crosbowes sworde Blades frome 
hence we convey all our monnyes bothe silver and gold in to Fraunce 
for the Lading of our shippes in Burdeous for the wiche we Rone 
graete and dangerows adventures theyr customes is called a alcavala 
that is x in the hondert then they have sixe in the hondert. 

At mighelmas and Easter because of the two free faires. 

Item for Burdows in gaskonie blacke Bristowe frizes and medleye 
fryses some fyne and some sortinge that ar to be bought for 30 shil- 
lings a peace and the fyne at seven nobles also led and manchester 
cottons and some of your courser sort of Bristowe clothes but for this 
place you muste devise to have all the newe collars that you cane 
fynde in england for those ar sonnest monnye. all sorts of cast Ierone 
peases but here dowtting that they shall not sell there fore our mar- 
chaunts transporte greate store of our englishe gold over frenche gold 
and portingall gold and spaineshe gold of best and those that be weight. 

Comodities from thence. 

Item frome thes place we Lade all our right gaskone wynes white 
clarett and Redd and tallowse woade yf you will by too Balletts of 
woad together they will assewre it to be good but yf you by under you 
shall bye it at your owne adventure here also we by smale pruens and 
damaske pruens and fethers and divers other comodities and for the 
bennefyt of the marchaunts you have II fayers in the yeare that 
yowe be free of all custome bothe inwardes and owtwardes the one 
beginethe in marche and the other in October. 

All the yeare in greate shippes for feare of piratts. 

Item for the trade of Rochell all englyshe comodities as ledd tinne 
hides cal[f]skines tallowe clothe fyne and course salte Irrishe hides 
bristow frizes and tymbye fryses any kinde of victualls wheat only 
except becawse they have greate store of theyr owne. here you maye 
sell all sorts of greate and smale ordinance. all sortes of newe collored 
clothes. 

Comodities from thence. 

Item here you shall bye greate store of salte poldavize piche and 
tarr divers other kinde of marchaundize for here all the pirats of 
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Fraunce doe discharge here you shall have manye thinges of the 
Indews of portingail Better cheape then in portingall but you muste 
take hede yowe goe thether in a good shippe or ells yowe ar like to be 
Robbed by the waye ether outwards or homewardes. 

Also withe greate shipps. 

Item for the trade of the west Indews belonginge to spaine all these 
wares Followinge ar very good. oyles ar very well sold expecially 
swete oyle lookinge glasses of christall and others. knyfes of all sortes 
very well sold taylors sheres and Sissars for barbors linine clothe of 
divers sort dowlas Lockerame hollandes. some Quantitie of wyne but 
yt must be singular good. also pines pointes and suche other like 
smale wares. he that goethe one this viadge muste be very carefull 
of their olde Ennemyes the spainerds otherwyse they maye be taken 
upon assudaine. 

Comodities from thence. 

Item from this countrye is greate Riches to be had of gold and 
Silver and very Riche pearells very Orient and very Bigg withal here 
the spanyerdes have a myntehowse called the castell of mexico where 
they stampp all the rialls of plate of the pillars wiche is the fynest 
silver of all and here they stampp all their silver that is Refyned in to 
barrs where with they knowe it is parfett good and of the best sorte. 
the rialls of plate that is Quened at mexico I have sene in spaine 
the popes factors for the collection of his monye in that kingdome they 
will give one or twoe in the houndert to chainge the other rialls of 
plate for these. 

This viadge also muste be used withe greate shippe. 

Also for the trade of Brasile most of the wares that sarvethe for the 
West Indews will sarve there and also some of our course clothes we 
maye sell here in trucke of Course sugers and mellasos and kute that 
we us[e] in england and flaunders for divers purposes: here you have 
the best Brasill and blocke wood otherwyse called campeche. 

Comodities from thence. 

Item in this countrie we Lade homwardes sugars melasses and cutes 
and Brasill and blockewood wiche we use in england for some of our 
collors but this blocke wood makethe a very desietfull vadinge collor 
and therefore not estemed and is almost fallen owt of request. 

This places of the weste of Irland for seckes and gasconie wines. 

Item yf yowe will trade the west partes of Ireland your best comody- 
ties is Secks of andolozia and Gaskone wines alitell woade som Allem 
but not greate Quantitie. some rawe silke of divers collers and some 
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Brasill but of wynes you shall dispache greate store and they will 
complye their bargaines very well and ar men of more Sivillitie then 
those of the northe parts. 

Comodities from thence. 

Item for hence we lade in our shippinge greate store of Salte hides 
tallowe Salte Beffe in hogheds. Irishe coverletts mantells and greate 
store of Irishe frises bothe highe cottons and lowe cottons linine yar- 
one and heringe and Salte samon when time of the yeare sarveth all 
wich we transporte ether to Rochell or newhaven and Roane and 
some times in to Flaunders. 

The abuses of the frenche spanierd and skotte. 

Item in this trade of Ireland the Frenche spanierde and skott usithe 
greate villanye for in time of peace they furnishe all those countryes 
and people that is ylle affected towards her maf[jes]tie / they furnishe 
them wythe calivers powder and shotte wiche they sell for the said 
salt hide they also farnishe them with matche or any thinge ells that 
is nedefull for the warrs / wiche your honor maye nowe prevent 
cawsing the Serchers there to serche every shipp that shall there arive 
putting a forfeyture upon the shipp and goods. 

In these placis it is most nedefull to have always a gally. 

And here yf I might specke my knowledge under corection I would 
all wayes have her maf{jes|tie to maynteyne a gallye in the northe 
partes of Ireland for the stoppinge of the intercorse of the Scotts 
wiche would be furnished in short time with the condempned men 
in england and Ireland with the wiche you shall kepe those parts 
quyett. 

The hole trade of the marchaunts standith upon diligent advertice- 
ment. 

Item take this for agennerall Rule in all kinde of marchaundize that 
yt is not sufficient for yow to knowe all this unles you allwayes doe 
procuer to have adverticements owt of all placis (otherwyse) you 
maye be prevented by other men ether before or After And commonlye 
there can be nothinge well sold when you shalbe bounde to Lade the 
same shipp barcke againe within xxv or thirttie dayes therefore when 
you thincke to gaine your lose therefore adverticement is good and the 
principall thinge that belongethe to A merchaumte. 

The trade sarvethe to this place all the yeare. 

Item for our trade to Flaunders Hemden and Hamborghe the mar- 
chaunt adventurers Lade our woolles and clothes unwroght in greate 
aboundaunce because theyr woolles beinge of so course a staple that 
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it will not come in threde unles they mingle our woolles with all / also 
greate store of our englishe bere is here uttered bothe in time of peace 
and warrs frome hence we use to Lade all kinde of smale wares for 
grocers and greate store of hopes holland clothe all other wares made 
of coper and brasse and many other thinges. 

This viadge muste be used from mighelmas untill Easter for fere of 
the more gallies. 

The marchandize that they transporte for trypola Isurria that is 
most usuall is Newberry and Redinge kersyes of all sorts and all 
collors. also they use some very fyne clothes of highe prises of fortie 
or fyftie poundes the clothe very muche tyne wroght and unwroght 
some Ledd wiche they sell by the waye in many portes. 

The comodities from thence. 

Item the comodities that they bringe from tripola Isurria they use 
to Lade there greate store of corraunts good store of gales and very 
muche cottons wiche we call in england boumbaste also Suiote oyle 
of grece and divers other thinges. 

The prises of all the spannishe wares comonlie used to be Laden. 
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The prises of all the englishe wares comonlie used to be Laden 
owte of england. 
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Item these and all other wares doe Ripe and fall accordinge to the 
time as for example Salte beinge worthe but 1 li 10s the tone and 
fortye shillings continually is nowe worthe sixe pounds the ton and 
so yt is with all other merchaundize. 
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And because that wieght and mesure doth differ in manye realmes 


1 The manuscript is here cut off close. 


and in manye places of one realme the first thinge that a marchante or 
factor dowth after his cominge to any towne of trade to informe hime 
sealfe of their weights and mesures and so like wise of the cowstoms 
and all other dewties or wether the same is to be charged upon the 
byer or the seller aswell owtuards as inwards this being done he may 
rise or fall his price accordinglye and so [?] many inconveniences wiche 
the unskillfull fall in to and afterwards cane remedye with all you 
muste take hede of Bringinge to a straunge countrye the thinge that 
is prohibited and circimspectly deale with suche things as are pro- 
hibited to carye owte for by this manye are undone by the officir 
called the Judge of "= .....+ 
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APPENDIX K 


PREFACE TO THE BOOK OF RATES, 1608 


The source is a printed volume in the London customs house, “‘ The 
Rates of Marchandizes,” pp. I-21. 


James by the Grace of God, King . . . To our right trustie and 
right well beloved Cosin and Councellor, Robert Earle of Salisburie, 
our High Treasurer of England: Greeting. 

Whereas by our Letters Patents under our great Seale of England, 
directed unto you, bearing date the eight and twentieth day of July, 
in the sixth yere of our Raigne of England, France and Ireland, and 
of Scotland the one and fortieth, for the causes and considerations in 
the said Letters Patents expressed, and for divers other good causes 
to us and our Counsell well knowne: We did for us, our heires and 
successors, appoint, ordaine, and command, that from and after the 
nine and twentieth day of September then next ensuing after the date 
of the said Letters Patents, there should be levied, taken, and received, 
by way of Imposition then newly set, over and besides the Customes, 
Subsidies, and other duties formerly due and payable unto us, upon 
all Marchandizes of whatsoever kinde, nature or qualitie, which from 
and after the said nine and twentieth day of September, should either 
be brought from any parts beyond the Seas into this our Realme of 
England, dominion of Wales, and Port or towne of Barwick; or into 
any of them, or which should be transported and carried forth of this 
our Realme of England, dominion of Wales, and Towne or Port of 
Barwick, or out of any of them to any forraigne parts, by any person 
or persons whatsoever, as well our naturall borne Subiects, as Deni- 
zons and Strangers, equally so much for the said new Imposition, as 
had been formerly answered and paid unto us, for Subsidie of the said 
Marchandizes, and neither more nor lesse, excepting such Marchan- 
dizes onely, as in a Scedule annexed unto the said Letters Patents, 
were either to be altogether free from paiment of any of the said new 
Impositions, or else were appointed to pay the same in such other 
proportions, as in the said Scedule was expressed. 

And although we had such great care and respect in the laying of 
the said Impositions, to avoid the least inconvenience that might 
thereby arise to our people or Subiects: as that we not onely directed 
divers of our Counsell to conferre with the principall Marchants of 
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our Kingdome, for the more orderly laying and levying of the same, 
but also gave speciall charge and commandement to exempt and for- 
beare all such Marchandizes Inwards, as were either requisite for the 
foode and sustenance of our people (as Wheate, Rye, Barley, Mault, 
Oates, Beanes, Pease, Butter, Cheese, Lings, Codfish, Colfish, Her- 
rings, Sprots, Hadocks, Newlandfish, all sorts of Salts, and all sorts of 
fowles) or which concerne matter of Munition necessarie for the 
defence and maintenance of our Kingdomes (as Cables, Halsers, and 
all sorts of Cordage, Masts, Oares, Pitch, Tarre, Traine oyle, Pipe- 
boards, Barrell-boards, Bow-staves Pikes, Halberds, Muskets, Calli- 
vers, Corslets, Curats, Head-pieces, Murrians, Harnesse plates, Flaskes 
Touch-boxes, Match, Gunpowder, Saltpeter, Horses and Mares) or 
such as were passable commodities, which serve for maintenance of 
trade and Navigation, being Marchandizes not usually vented and 
spent within the Kingdome, but brought in with purpose to be trans- 
ported out againe (as Wax, Caviare, Muscovie hides, and Tallow, 
Barbarie hides, Guinia and India hides, and Goate skinnes) or such 
Marchandizes as serve for the setting the people of our kingdome on 
worke (as Cotton wooll, Cotton yearne, raw Silke, and rough Hempe) 
or such as serve for the inriching of our Kingdome (as Gold and Silver 
in bullion or plate, and all sorts of Jewels and Pearles) or such Mar- 
chandizes as were overvalued in our booke of Rates for Subsidie (as 
Levant Taffaties, China Taffaties, China Sattens, Gold and Silver 
threed, Bustians, Brizell Ticks, unwatred Chamblets, Dozen Corke, 
Bomespars, Cantspars, Capravens, Barlings, Firpoles, Firbaulkes, 
Nest-boxes, blacke Conyskinnes, Haire-buttons, greene Copperas, 
Oker and read earth). 

Yet notwithstanding all our said care, (by reason of the generall and 
large extent of some words in our said Letters Patents) some commodi- 
ties were made liable to the said Impositions, which were found to be 
very inconvenient and burthensome; in regard whereof, divers of our 
Subiects became petitioners, to have them freed from paiment of the 
said Impositions. Now to the end that it may appeare how readie 
wee have been, and ever will be, not onely to hearken to the com- 
plaints of our loving Subiects, but also to give them such satis- 
faction, as shall be answerable to their reasonable and just requests: 
We have therefore by sundry of our privie Seales heretofore directed 
unto you, not only abated the Impositions upon divers commodities 
imported (which were thought to be charged over high) (as Vitterie, 
Canvas, Muscavados suger, and all sorts of Reisins;) but also cheerely 
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acquited and freed divers other commodities both imported and ex- 
ported, (which were thought unfit to be charged,) from paiment of 
any manner of the Impositions, which by our said Letters Patents 
were laid upon them; as all sorts of Deale-boards, Clapboards, rough 
Flax, Rice, Iron, Irish yearne, and Geneva Velvets, (being Marchan- 
dizes imported) And likewise all sorts of graine, (when it may law- 
fully be transported) and all the Manufactures of this Kingdome, 
(excepting only Bayes and Pewter) being Marchandizes exported. 
And although we have thus farre given way unto their desires, and 
yeelded to their request; yet some of those whom reason cannot satis- 
fie, are apt to continue their complaints for further favour and ease 
in this matter. That it may further appeare that none shall be more 
readie to discover any inconvenience then we will be to reforme it, 
or to make any humble or honest complaint then wee to heare and 
ease them; wee are pleased, and doe by these presents for us, our 
heires and successors, will and command, that from and after the 
feast of S. Michael the Archangel now next ensuing the date hereof, 
no manner of Impositions shall be required or paid by force of the 
Letters Patents before mentioned, upon any Marchandizes which 
shall be shipped and transported out of this our Kingdome, of what 
kind or nature soever, excepting only upon Bayes, Lead, Tinne and 
Pewter: and of Bayes also, we have (by our privie Seale alreadie di- 
rected unto you) given order that the single Bayes of Barstable in 
our Countie of Devon, shall be likewise freed from paiment of any 
Impost, and so our pleasure is they shall stand. But concerning the 
Marchandizes which are brought into this our Kingdome, for asmuch 
as they are of divers kinds and natures, some being manufactures of 
other nations, which if they were brought in unwrought in their simple 
materials, the people of our Kingdome might thereby be set on worke; 
others being such Marchandizes as are rather tending to superfluitie, 
then for the necessarie use of our Subiects, or any waies for the in- 
riching of our Kingdomes: and others are so much undervalued in 
our Rates for Subsidie, as we are thereby much shortned of that 
which is due unto us by our lawes: Therefore although we have been 
pleased to acquit and free all the aforementioned commodies Inwards 
and Outwards, as aforesaid: and are now also further resolved to 
abate and lessen the Impositions of some commodities, and to acquit 
and free divers other commodities Inwards; yet are we neither so 
improvident of the good estate of our Subiects, nor so insensible of 
our owne losse, as to free all the commodities of these kindes and 
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natures from paiment of the Impositions alreadie yet and imposed 
upon them. For, if it be agreeable to the rule of nature to preferre 
our oune people before strangers, then it is much more reasonable 
that the manufactures of other nations should bee charged with Im- 
positions, then that the people of our oune Kingdome should not be 
set on worke, and that vaine, unprofitable and unnecessarie Mar- 
chandizes should by Impositions be kept out of our Kingdome, then 
that the good, substantiall and staple commodities of our owne 
nation should bee given for them, whereby our people are much de- 
ceived, and our Countrey more impoverished. And concerning the 
Marchandizes undervalued (of which kinde are the most of them that 
shall remaine charged) it likewise behoves us (in regard of our necessi- 
ties and great occasions) to take care that we be not overmuch wronged 
of that which is our due. 

Therefore our will and pleasure is, and we doe by these presents 
give authoritie and power, and also charge and command you, that 
forthwith upon the receipt hereof you give order, direction and com- 
mandement, that our booke of Rates for our Customes, Subsidies and 
Impositions be presently reprinted: And that in the said booke of 
Rates Inwards, these Marchandizes here expressed doe still remaine 
and stand charged with the Impositions, which by our aforesaid 
Letters Patents were set upon them, viz. Cloth of Gold and Silver, 
Cloth of Tissue, Sattens, Taffaties, Velvets, Sarcenets, Coffaes, Calli- 
mancoes, Catalophaes, Chamblets, Grograines, Damaske, Silke Curles, 
Tabines, Sipers, Fustians, Boratoes Bumbasins, Buffins, Mocadoes, 
Miscelanes, Perpetuanos, Botanos, Rashes, Sayes, Arras, Tapestrie, 
Beaver-hats, Silke-stockings, and all sorts of sowing Silkes, Cambricks, 
Lawnes, Damaske, Diaper, Holland-Cloth, Brabant cloth, Flemish 
cloth, Freeze cloth, Gentish cloth, Isingham cloth, Hambro cloth, broad 
Sletia cloth, Canvas stript with threed, silke and copper: Cloves, 
Mace, Ginger, Nutmegs, Pepper, Sinamon, Almonds, Dates, Currants, 
Figs, Pannelles, S. Thomas Sugar, Sugar Candie, Succads, Pasta 
Teane, Licoris, Olives, Oringes and Limons, Castle and Venis Soope, 
Soape ashes, Rape and Linseed oile of France and the Low Countries, 
Sallet and Turkie Oile, Shumack, Cuchanele, Cullen and Steele hemp, 
drest Flax, Beaver skins, Kid skinnes, red hides, Feathers for beds, 
Candleweeke, Milstones, Spruce yearne, Sturgeon, Vineger, Wain- 
skots, Copper, Battarie, blacke and shaven Latten, blacke and white 
plates, Steele, Frying and dripping pans, Were of all sorts, Pins, 
Crystall looking Glasses, Caddas Ribeu, Mocadoe ends, Incle, Threed 
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of all sorts, (except Sisters threed) Brunswick and Norembrow Car- 
pets, Turnall Tikes, browne and cap Paper, Royall and demie Paper, 
Onion-seed, Agarick, Aloes succotrina, Beniamin, Bezoar stone, Ireos, 
Casia fistula, Mastick white, Opidum, Sarsaperilla, Scamonie, Tur- 
merick, Vermilion, Wormeseed, Hawkes, Estrige feathers, playing 
Cards, Tobacco, and all the Wines charged in the said Letters Patents 
which shall be brought into the Port of London, and all forraigne 
manufactures, not rated in our said booke of Rates, made of linnen, 
woollen, threed, and silke mixed, or any of them. 

And that these Marchandizes Outwards, viz. Lead, Tinne, Pewter 
and Bayes (other than the single Bayes of Barnstaple aforesaid) doe 
likewise stand and remaine charged in our said booke of Rates with 
the Impositions, which by our aforesaid Letters Patents were set upon 
them. 

And our will and pleasure further is, and we do by these presents 
charge and command that these Marchandizes hereafter expressed, 
shall stand charged (in our said booke of Rates) to pay the Impositions 
(by way of poundage) according to their severall rates and values here 
expressed, and not after, nor according to such rates as by our afore- 
said Letters Patents were set upon them, viz Aneile of Barbary after 
the rate of nine pence the pound, Anisseeds the hundred waight twen- 
tie shillings, ... Musconado Sugars the hundred waight fiftie 
shillings. 

And touching al other Marchandizes of whatsoever kinde, nature 
or qualitie both Inwards and Outwards, which in these presents are 
not nominated and expressed to stand and remaine charged; Our will 
and pleasure is, and for us, our heires and successors, of our especiall 
grace, certaine knowledge and meere motion, we do by these presents 
will and command, that the same and every of them shall for ever 
stand and be altogether acquit, freed and discharged from paiment 
of any manner of the Impositions which by our aforesaid Letters 
Patents were set and laid upon them, and from paiment of any other 
duty then was formerly due upon the same Marchandizes, before the 
first laying and levying of the said Impositions. . . 

And for the better maintenance of Trade and Commerce in all for- 
raigne Commodities, we are further pleased, that every Marchant 
naturally borne subiect, Denizon or Stranger, which shall shippe and 
transport to the parts beyond the Seas, either by Cocquet as Mar- 
chandizes paying the Subsidie, or by Certificate as Marchandizes freed 
from paiment of Subsidie, by vertue of our Letters of Privie Seale, 
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bearing date the foure and twentieth day of September, in the second 
yeere of our raigne of England ... any forraigne Commodities, which 
have formerly bin brought into our Realme and Dominions, and the 
Impost set and due for the same, being first paied and answered In- 
wardes, either by himselfe, or any other Marchant, he shall have re- 
paid unto him by the Collector of the said Impost Inwards, al such 
summe and summes of money, as were formerly paied for the Impost 
of the said Marchandizes, at or before the first landing of the same, 
upon due proofe first made, by the said Marchant by himselfe or others, 
both of the true paiment of the said Imposts Inwards, and also of the 
true shipping and transporting of the said Marchandizes Outwards: 

And whereas an Impost of tenne shillings of lawfull money of Eng- 
land was heretofore by other our Letters Patents under our great 
seale of England, bearing date the first day of July in the sixth yeere 
of our Raigne of England, . . . by us commanded to be levied upon 
every hundred waight of Logwood, Blackwood, Campechia wood, S. 
Martins wood, French Brasill, and all other such like false and deceiv- 
able dying woods, by which our Letters Patents wee did in no sort 
tolerate the bringing in or use of any of the said woods within our 
kingdome, nor dispense with any of the penalties which the lawes of 
this Realme did and doe inflict upon such persons as bring in or use 
the same: but only in regard that the said lawes were not put in due 
execution, did intend by levying of the said Impost, so much the better 
to suppresse and hinder both the bringing in and use thereof within 
this Realme in such great abundance, as had been formerly and then 
was accustomed. For so much as we are informed that by the over 
great and plentifull use of the said woods in dying, the Cloathes and 
other woollen Commodities and Manufactures of this Realme, are dis- 
graced in forraigne parts, and that our people and subiects at home 
may be much hindred and deceived in the use and wearing of the said 
Cloathes and wollen Commodities, by reason of the false dyes and 
deceivable colours set upon the same. . . . from and after the said 
feast of S. Michael the Archangel next ensuing, all our said Letters 
Patents, given and granted for the levying of the said Imposition of 
tenne shillings upon everie hundred waight of the said deceivable dying 
woods, aforenamed, shall bee by vertue hereof revoked and recalled, 
and the said Imposition formerly set upon the same wholly and abso- 
lutely released and taken away: and also that you our said Treasurer 
doe cause present orders to be taken with all and singular the Officers 
of all and every the Ports of this kingdome, and the Farmers of our 
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Customes within the same, that none of them . . . presume to take 
or make entrie or entries of any of the said false and deceiveable dying 
woods in any of their Custome bookes, or otherwise, suffer the same 
woods, or any of them to be laid on land, 

And for the better incouragement of Marchants in their trades of 
marchandizing, we are farther pleased that every Marchant, whether 
he be naturall borne subiect, Denizon or Stranger, that shall enter 
any Marchandizes Inwards in any our Ports whatsoever, shall have 
allowed unto him in his said entrie all such allowance and allowances 
of five in the hundred, or otherwise, in the said Impositions, as have 
bin formerly made and allowed by the Farmers of our Customes and 
Subsidies in our Port of London, and as in a Table of Fees hanging in 
the Custome house of the said Port shal be expressed. And we are 
also further pleased, that all such fees and duties as have been and now 
are by the Marchants paid unto our Officers, shall still be continued 
unto them. . .. Witnesse our selfe at Westminster the fifth day of 
September, in the eighth yeere of our Raigne of England, France and 
Ireland, and of Scotland the four and fortieth. 
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APPENDIX L 
MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS, 1482-1650 


*ROYAL PROCLAMATION CONCERNING THE SCARCITY OF WHEAT 
AND OTHER GRAINS, 21 NOVEMBER, 1482! 


[The king] Consideryng the grete scarsitee and Darth of Corne within 
his saide Realme by his oppen proclamacons in all the Shires of the 
same of late strectly charged and commannded that 20 manner of man 
Whatsoever he were shuld carye or make to be caried any Whete or other 
graynes oute of his said Realme uppon certeyn paynes in the same 
proclamacons limited and expressed. Neverthelesse his highness con- 
sideryng the grete scarsitee of Whete and other graynes within his 
Citee of london Where is the Concourse and Repaire of the Nobles and 
other his true liege men and Subgetts of this his Realme of England 
And also of Straungers of diverse other londs. Wille and graunteth 
that all his Subgettes Whatsoever thei be shall mowe bye and provide 
and be at libertie to brynge to the Citee aforesaid Whete malt Rie 
benes peses and otes and all other manner graynes for vitaillyng of 
the same Citee in all the Shires of this his Realme of England And 
the graynes so purveied and bought unto the saide Citee of london 
and to none other place aswell by londe as by See and fressh watir 
sende lede carye or make to be sent ledd or caried without takyng of 
the same graynes or any parcell thereof by his purviours or takers for 
his moste honorable household or for any other cause whatsoever it 
be or any empediment trouble arrest vexacion or grief of his Subgetts 
any Acte Restreynt proclamacon or Commandement to the contrary 
made notwithstandyng provided alway that every of our said sover- 
aign lords Subgetts Which shall bryng any Whete Rie Malt or other 
graynes aforereherced unto the said Citee of london by See oute of 
this his Countie of Sussex shippe or do to be shipped the same Whete 
or other graynes in the ports of Wynchelsee and Chechester and in 
none other place of this Countie Findyng to the Customers there 
Suertie by Endenture testifiyng the quantite of the said graynes and 
what thei be. And that thei shall brynge carye and convey the same 
graynes to the said Citee of london And to none other place. Of which 
Indenture one part shall Remayne with the Customers in the said 
Ports of Wynchelsee and chechester and the other part to be delyvered 
And Abide with the Customers in the port of our said Citee of london. 


1 MS., Guildhall, Letter Book, vol. L, fols. 181-182. 
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[Similar instructions to: 
Cornwall and ports of Plymouth and Fowey. 
Devon and ports of Dartmouth and Exmouth. 
Hampshire and port of Southampton. 
Somerset and Dorset and ports of Poole and Weymouth. 
Kent and port of Sandwich. 
Norfolk & Suffolk. 
Lincolnshire and port of Boston. 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. 
Hertfordshire. 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire. 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire. 
Essex. | 


ARTICLES PROVIDING FOR THE RESTRAINT OF GRAIN, 
15 OcTOBER, 1556! 


Artykles drawen owte of the Quenes majesties letters concernyng 
the restraynte of grayne. 

(1) In primis that the Justycs of the peace and the Shyre to 
assemble themselvs togyther. 

(2) Item to alotte your selfs in to dyverse lymytts of the Shire. 

(3) Item to repaire to all persons fermours and others as have Corne 
within the Shire and to vieu and pervise all ther barnes and stakks of 
Corne and to take perfight noote and partyculer declaracion of the 
same In wrytyng. 

(4) Item to considre howe moche corne remaynyng in iche persons 
hands may be sufficient aswelle for his seede corne as for the mayn- 
tenennce of his howse. 

(5) Item to gyve commaundment in the king and quenes majesties 
name that the residue of the corne remayning in every of ther hands 
over and above ther porcyon that shalbe thought fytt to be allowed 
for ther owne use be by them from tyme to tyme sent to merkett in 
soche quantyteis as havyng regard to ther hole porcyon maye serve 
to furnyshe the marketts from tyme to tyme thorought out the yere. 

(6) Item that two of the Justics or on at the lest be at the merkett 
Toune within his lymyt every markett daye. 

(7) Item if any of the Justics have any fermes in ther hands that 
the vyeu and ordre shalbe taken of ther corne by the rest of the 
Justycs as it is of others. 


1 MS., Br. M., Stowe, 152, fol. 2 
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(8) Item if they fynde any lett for the going thorough of the king 
and quenes majesties determynacion to advertyse ther majesties or 
the pryvie counsell of the same. 

(9) Item to have a vigilant Eye to the customers comptrollers and 
the Serchers of the Shire that they permyt no corne to be tianeperted 
out of the realme. 

(ro) Item if any fault be founde in any of the said customers comp- 
trollers and Serchers to advertyse the lords of the King and quenes 
majesties moste honorable pryvie counsell thereof. 


“A PRECEPT FOR THE PROVISION OF CORNE,” 14 FEBRUARY, 
1565-66 ! 


Forasmuch as we at this presente beinge very carefull and myndeful 
accordinge to our dewties to provide in tyme convenyent for the 
commen weale comoditie and profitt . . . and considering also the 
greate and excessive prices of wheate and of all other Kindes & sorts 
of corne & grayne mete and necessary for mannes sustenaunce whiche 
of late hath bene sene and felt and willinge therefore to eschewe the 
daunger & perill throughe the gredy averousnes and covetous myndes 
of the people owners and possessors of the same grayne that haply 
within short tyme might ensue have thought good and expedyent for 
the avoidinge and eschewinge of such perills and inconvenience as 
might ensue by the occasions above recyted to take upe and make 
with all convenyent spede of the companies and fellowshipps of the 
said Cytty a verrey good and substanciall masse & some of money to 
provide and buy Corne withall aswell beyonde the Seas as on this side 
(yf nede shalbe for thuse and commen provision of the said Cittye) 
towardes the payment and makinge upe of which masse and some of 
money, We have assessed and taxed your said companye, etc.” 


LETTERS OF THE Privy COUNCIL SENT INTO THE COUNTIES OF 
Hants, Norro.k, Essex, SuFFOLK, Kent, LINCOLN, York, 
AND SUSSEX FOR THE PROVISION OF WHEAT FOR LONDON, 

27 SEPTEMBER, 1573? 


The Cytie of London havinge bene accustomed to make provision 
of corne especiallye of wheate, that the multitude of people resortinge 
thyther, shoulde not lack bread, hath requyred at this tyme the ayde 


1 Letter Book, vol. V, fol. 16b. 3 Letter Book, vol. X, fols. 242-243. 
2 See above, pp. 421-422. 
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of our letters in their factors, that they might buy of reasonable pryces, 
and in cuntreys lyenge nere the sea syde, for the better transportacon 
to the Cytie, because the Cuntrey aboute them dothe not bringe corne 
to the market, there, in suche plentye as they were wonte, and as will 
suffise the Cytie, We thinckinge their request reasonable, have thought 
good to require you [local officials] to ayde them. 

[Prices are not to be raised and there is to be no exportation abroad.] 

[There must] be no disturbance or hynderance to her Majesties 
people of that shyre, whereby any just grudge, defalt, or dearth of 
corne, may follow there, or any collusion or deceipt used’ under the 
Cullor therof. 


THE ARTICLES OF 23 Marcu, 1573-741 


Articles to be answered by the Lord Maior of the cytie of london 
& his brethren. 

(1) First what grayne have you of the provision of the Citie or 
brought of all sorts & what quantitie of every sorte & in what garners 
& where is the same bestowed. 

(2) What quantitie will your Garneres kepe. 

(3) What Quantitie hath bene usually for the most parte kepte in 
your Garneres. 

(4) What provision of Corne have you made synce mychaellmas & 
from whence have you made the said provision & when do you expecte 
the Arryvall thereof at the Citie. 

(5) What severall prices have you paied for the said Corne particu- 
lerlie in every place & severally of every sorte & in what shyres within 
this realme & from whence out of this Realme is the same bought. 

(6) What quantitie of your provision is spent & what quantitie is 
to come. 

(7) What mediam have you made of the price of the severall sorte 
of the said corne & what assise have you sett to the bakers & brewers 
in that behalf howe doth the Assise that nowe is in the moneth of 
marche vary from that which was in decembre or January. 

(8) What Quantitie of breadcorne for bread & of malte for drink is 
weekly spent in the terme tymes & out of the terme tymes. 

(9) What nombre of Corn bakers & brewers are in the Citie & 
howe many of them have Any store of there owne. 

(10) To understand from suche as keepe comon ovens howe muche 
weekely is baked by pryvate persons of their own provisions. 


1 Repertory, vol. xviii, fols. 182b-186a. Cf. Letter Book, vol. X, fols. 280 f. 
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(tr) That the maior do declare what entension they have hereafter 
to amende this error in lack of provision of breadcorne. 

(12) That it be enquyred what quantitie of breadcorne & meale 
hath come to the citie synce michaellmas howe muche by lande and 
howe moche by water howe moche of the Cities provision & how moche 
by others. 

Thanswere of the L. Maior & his brethren unto tharticles delivered 
by your honors. 

(x) We say for Answere that in the bridgehouse there is nowe in 
wheate 1212 quarters in Rye 231 quarters in barley 521 quarters in 
otes 10 quarters in malt 6 quarters in toto — 2034 quarters. 

In the white bakers hands in wheate & meale in there houses 2174 
quarters. 

In the brown bakers hands in mestelyn 251 quarters. 

In the brewers hands in malt & drink corne 3519 quarters & in 
wheate 148 quarters. 

(2) We say there is the bridge house which will kepe the Corne 
beinge dry & perfecte 6000 quarters & beinge not perfectlye Inned 
skant 4000 quarters. Also bridwell aptely may kepe 2000 quarters 
in toto. 

(3) We saw there hath bene kept comenlie in the garneres of 
bridghous of the Cities provision some yeres 1200 & some yeres 1500 
quarters and at this whitsontide last past there was in provision there 
1500 quarters which was converted into meale to serve and furnyshe 
the markets. 

(4) We say we have made provision of all sorts of grayn synce 
michaelmas last 2903 quarters aswell the place where the same was 
made & bought as the severall kinds of grayne by the masters of the 
bridghouse his booke reddy to be shewed at large dothe appere of 
which some there is yet to come not received 869 quarters the Aryvall 
wherof we dailie expecte four and above 500 quarters of wheat pro- 
vided & paied for in the countie of Sussex & there remayneth the 
transportacon whereof we are denyed. 

More the whyte bakers have bought & provided synce michaelmas 
last 31861 quarters of wheate whereof spente 28600 now Remaynynge 
in the hands 2174 & more they have to receive which they have bar- 
gayned for 1087 quarters. 

More the brown bakers have bought & provided synce michaelmas 
last of mastlyn 2637 quarters whereof spent 2262 quarters remayninge 
in there garneres 251 quarters more they have to receyve which they 
have bargayned for 124 quarters. 
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More the poor housholders have baked in their comon ovens synce 
mychaelmas last 7956 quarters. 

More synce michaelmas last spent by the cooke & bought in the 
meale markets 416 quarter. 

More synce michaelmas last bought & provided by the brewers 
62548 quarters of all sorts of grayne whereof spent in brewinge synce 
michaelmas last in malt 52000 quarters more in wheate to brewe 
stronge beare 5200 quarters remayninge in there garneres of malt 
3519 quarters bargayned for to be rec[eived] in malt 1681 quarters 
wheate remaynyng in there garners to brewe the said stronge beare 
148 quarters. 

(5) We say the particular price of all sorts of grayne & where they 
were bought do at large appere in the bridgehouse book in the white 
bakers booke in the brown bakers booke & in the brewers booke which 
bookes are redy to be shewed. 

The provision of the cookes of the most parte hath bene bought in 
the meale markets at uncerteyn price & also the provisions bakers in 
the comon ovens synce michaelmas last was bought in the meale 
markets at uncerten price out of the Realme the price beinge so high 
& the tyme so pressynge we could not make provision. 

(6) We say that this is fully Answered in the 4th article. 

(7) We say that this shall fully appere in the bridghouse booke & 
in the bakers bookes & the Assise given to the bakers was at Simon & 
Jude day last 13 the bakers not able so to live upon there complaynte 
& upon dewe tryall made by us we sufired them to bake at 14 13 & 
12 the penny lest the price of the barrell of beare was ys yet 4s 
not raysinge the same because we thought good to Avoyde an evell 
custome the Assise of bread in decembre then was & now is all one. 

(8) We say that there is spente in the terme tyme wekelie in bread- 
corne 2571 quarters & out of the terme 1409 quarters. 

Be it remembred that we thinke somewhat more ys spent baked in 
mens own private houses whereof we cannot set down any certenty. 

The brewers do spend wekely for there stronge bere 200 quarters of 
whete & in malt 2000 quarters at the least. 

(9) We say that the nombre of white bakers within the Citie & 
liberties are 62 & the nombre of broun bakers are 36. 

And the nombre of Aile brewers are 58 & the nombre of beare- 
brewers are 33 in toto. 

(10) We say that there is baked wekely in Comon ovens by private 
persons bought in the meale markets 306 quarters. 
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, (11) We say that the Citie hath bene cheiflie furnished with all 
kinds of grayne for provision of the same from the shires lyinge west- 
ward from the Citie & Aptlye conveied to the Citie as well by land as 
by the river of Tames as also from Kent Sussex Dorsetshire Hampshier 
Essex Suff. & Norff. & not out of any forreyn parte but upon a sudden 
& mere extremytie & for the better furneshinge of the Citie hereafter 
havinge your honors favor & licence to make provision in Convenient 
shiers within the realme we have determyned to have contynually in 
the store houses & garners of this Citie 4000 quarters of wheat & Rye 
beinge by 2 partes more then heretofore have be[en] accustomed to 
furnishe & stay the meale markets within this Citie at reasonable price 
as we have done synce mydsommer last & so presently do contynewe. 

(12) We say we cannot set doune certenly what quantity be of 
breadcorne & meale hath come to the Citie synce michaelmas last 
but suer we are theese parcels followinge have come to the Citie viz 
to the bridge house 2903 quarters to the white bakers 26761 quarters 
to the broun bakers & comon ovens 10593 quarters to the Cookes 416 
quarters to the Brewers in wheate consumed in brewinge of stronge 
drink 5200 quarters to the rest of this Article (because of the comynge 
of corne to the Citie by land is uncerten) we cannot make any certen 
Answere unto. 

Corne bought & provided for the Cities necessitie at Danske reddy 
now to be shipped 8000 quarters whereof is in wheate 6000 quarters 
& in Rye 2000 quarters which will stand the Citie in all charge the 
wheate 26s the quarter at the least & the Rye 21s the quarter at the 
least which we trust in god will come in saftie. 

Whereas your honors latelie declared unto us the great mystykinge 
of the quenes majestys in the government of this Citie of london for 
the sellinge & utteringe of musty & unholsome breade within the said 
Citie it is no litle greif unto us that her highnes or your honors should 
have any Just cause to take offence with us trustinge that fault will 
not be found to be Comytted within the liberties of the Citie of london 
we having purposely made diligent examynacon & searche cannot 
fynd any suche fault comytted within our liberties we have not de- 
livered any of our provision of corne out of the bridghouse unto the 
bakers this yere past True it is we lately had a smale quantitie of 
wheate taken into the bridghouse, which had taken some heate abord 
in one of our shipps, beinge not uttered into the markets for breade & 
corne which we have done & do use to sell to the brewers, so that our 
bakers have not, nor have had any wheate of us musty or unkindly 
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whereby any suche faults shuld happen for us unto the quenes Majeste 
to have good likinge of the government of the state of her highnes 
citie & we dutiefuly withall delygence will endevour ourselves to our 
uttermost of our powers to do our dueties for the maynten[e|nce of 
good orders & punyshment of offence within this Citie which we trust 
shalbe to her Majeste good lykinge & your honors good contentacon. 


ORDERS CONCERNING THE PROVISION OF CORN, 4 NOVEMBER, 
5757 

(1) [5000 qrs. to be laid up in the Bridgehouse] 

(2) Item because they perceive that the former provisions have 
not onelye bene troublesome to my L. Maior for the tyme beinge and 
his worshippful bretheren thaldermen whoe are otherwise muche 
occupied with manifolde greate affaieres but also have bene manye 
waies incomodious to the hole estate of the Cyttye For remedie 
whereof if it may be liked by my L. Maior and Aldermen and Comen 
Counsell they thinke good that this provision be made by the XII 
companies proportionablie in Forme followinge 

(3) 

(4) Item that after the proportion of the Laste Loane all the in- 
ferior Companies be so united and distributed, to the XII Companies 
as that thereby there somes lent may be made Equalle into XII parts 
or as nighe as maye be. 

(5) [Bridgehouse to be divided into 12 equal parts and allotted to 
the companies]. 

(6) Item that sufficient Licence, and Authoritie be given to the 
saide Companies that they . . . maye provide and bringe to London, 
theire rate of provision aforesaid without staie or impediment 

(7), (8), 

(9) [Weekly view of corn of the companies by the City]. 

(to) Item that my L. Maior and Aldermen doe not at anie tyme 
order that anye parte of the saide provision be solde better Cheape 
then the same shall Coste with all Losses and Charges thereof nor 
above II d. or IIII d. ina Bushel under the price in the markett of like 
corne then beinge excepte it be by consent of the Companies or 
Comen Counsell and that for everie suche sale the same to be made 
of everye Companies wheate in equall parte. 

(rr), (12), 


1 Letter Book, vol. Y, fols. 272-273. 
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(13) [None of these companies are to be further charged with the 
provision of corn]. 


BURGHLEY’S ORDERS FOR THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
TRANSPORTATION OF VicTUALS, 8 Marcu, 1580! 


Orders taken by the right honourable William Lorde Burghley 
Lorde high Treasorer of England, to be observed touchinge grayne 
victuells & fewell to be laden on the coasts to be brought to london 
by water etc. 

That the commissioners for transportacon of Victuells from tyme 
to tyme as shalbe nedefull assemble toggther and set downe in wryt- 
inge, such proportion of everye kynde of grayne and victuells wythin 
their commission as may be conveniently spared out of that cuntrey 
for london, and delyver that wrytinge to the Customers of the ports 
of that Cuntrey. 

That the Customers suffer all persones to skippe such grayne and 
victuells for London wythout travailinge for particular warrants till 
the said quantytie be runne out, takinge allway good bonds for the 
aryvall at London accordinge to the order. 

That when such quantytie ys allmost passed, the Commissioners 
shalbe advertised thereof by the officers of the Custome howse, and 
shalbe requyred to assemble agayne, and to make lyke newe warrant 
as the Cuntrey may spare yt, which ys verye reasonable to be done 
by the Commissioners. 

That the Customers kepe a true note of these warrants, and what 
quantyties passe thereby, and at all tymes requyred do shewe the 
same to the Commissioners. 


That the bonds hearafter for such grayne victuell and fuell for 
London, be made wyth condycon to bringe certificate both from 
thofficers of the Custome house of London to whom it appertenyeth, 
and from the Lorde Maior, and that the bondes be not discharged 
without certificate from both. 


1 Letter Book, vol. Z, fols. 45-46. 
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Ture PETITION OF THE LOADERS OF ENFIELD AND ALDENHAM 
CONCERNING THEIR LOSSES THROUGH THE CARRIAGE OF 
GRAIN TO LONDON BY WATER, 15 OCTOBER, 1581 4 


(1) Many thousandes of her Majesties subjects within the counties 
of Hertforde Midl. Cambridge Bedforde and Essex whiche lyved by 
the carrynge of corne and other graine to the citie of London by Lande, 
are nowe utterlye decaied by the transportinge of corne and other 
grayne to the saide citie by the water of Lee. 

(2) The trade of carrynge of corne and grayne by the water of 
Lee is in the handes of X or XII persons onlye, and suche as weare 
able well to lyve by theire trade before that tyme. 

(3) The private gaine whiche comethe by the saide transportacion 
of grayne by water to London is to fower or fyve brewers onlie and 
those for the most parte strangers. 

(4) The citie of London is not thereby better served neither is 
beere or ale or other graine the cheaper or better brewed. 

(5) The contrie is not able to doo unto her Majestie that service 
in her carriages as heretofore they weare wonte to doo. 

(6) Tyllage is thereby muche decayed. 

(7) Her Majestie is hyndered in her subsedye and other taxes and 
tallages. 

(8) The contrie not able to set forthe and furnishe as many able 
men in her Majesties service as heretofore they have done. 

(9) The makinge of the saide Ryver of Lee Navigable hathe bene 
and is a greate and contynuall charge to the contrye, and morever 
suche as dwell by the saide ryver of Lee, have dailie greate losses and 
hynderaunce by the bargemen whych passe by the saide Ryver. 


Lorp Mayor’s ORDERS CONCERNING THE DEARTH IN THE GROWING 
METROPOLIS, 18 AUGUST, 15967 


Whearas it hath pleased the right Ho[norable] the Lordes and others. 
of her Majesties most ho[norable] privye Councell to signifie unto me 
her highness most princelie care and gracious endevours aswell for 
the reliefe of the poorer sorte of her lovinge subiects in this tyme of 
dearth as also for the redresse and prevencon of all such abuses and 
inconveyences. Whereby the prizes of Corne and other victuall are 
raysed and increased to such highe and excessive rates. And wheareas 


1 MS., Br. M., Lansd., 32, No. 40. 2 Letter Book, vol. AA, fol. 67b. 
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also theire Lo[rdshi]ppes in theire grave wisdom doe houlde and 
accompte that the tolleratinge of Inmates and excesse of diett used in 
and aboute this Cittie (are amongeste other) two speciall causes of 
this presente dearthe within the same Cittie suburbes and Countreyes 
neare adioyninge and doe therefore thinke it verie Conveniente that 
suche lawes and orders as have bene heretofore made and taken for 
the avoydinge and punyshement of Inmates and such as shall harbor 
and entertaygne them shoulde be more carefullie executed, and like- 
wise some better course taken That Cittizens (especiallie during the 
tyme of dearthe) should from hencefourthe abstayne greate feastinge 
and superfluous fare, and use more moderate and spare dyett, and to 
forebeare Suppers one Wensdaies & Fridaies, and other fastinge daies, 
and that which shalbe saved therebye to be charitablye ymployed to 
the releeffe of the poorer sorte. Wheareupon wee have thought good 
to publishe and make knowen her highenes most godlye and gracious 
care, and the good pleasure of the right honourable Lo[rd] in this be- 
halfe. And do hearebye in her Majesties name straightlie chardge 
and commaunde all such Inmates as be nowe remaininge within this 
Cittie or the liberties thereof that fourthwith they do departe and 
withdrawe themselves into theire severall countreyes and places of 
usuall aboade or wheare they weare borne, etc. 


Tue Lorp Mayor’s Precept CONCERNING THE BAKING OF 
BREAD BY SOME OF THE City COMPANIES, 26 JULY, 16084 


Where I and my brethern the Aldermen have resolved aswell for 
the abating of the prices of Corne as for meanes for the utteraunce 
and sale of such quantitie of Corne and graine as the merchaunis of 
this Cittie have at their great adventure & charge & the good of this 
Cittie and Commonwealth brought into this port of London to be 
sold that all the severall Companies of this Cittie shall bake certayne 
quarters of Wheate every Weeke into bread to be sold to such as will 
buy the same In accomplishment whereof these shalbe to charge and 
command you [“ the Master and Wardens of the company of ”” ——] 
in his Majesties name that you take p[rese|nte order that from thence- 
forth your company doe cause the quantity of quarters of wheate 
parcell of your owne store and provision to be ground into meale and 
baked into Whete and Wheaten bread and the wheaten to certayne 
XI ounces the penny wheaten loffe and the three halfe penny White- 
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loves after the same rate of II d. in every shillinge and to sell the 
same in Cheapeside or leadenhall or elsewhere within this Cittie to 
such as will buy the same And that you doe notwithstanding this 
order still continnue your servinge of the marketts with such quantitie 
of meale as by order from me you were formerly required Whereof 
see you faile not at your perill Guildhall this xxvi th of July 1608. 

These precepts were directed to the XII principall Companies for 
six quarters apeice and the like precepts to XII of the inferior com- 
panies for three quarters a peice whose names hereafter followeth 
That is to say: 


INFCECETS 3s Capea tee Divers: ae poe 
Merchant tailors. ... IBrewets] -. cra 
Haberdashers:.... = - Leathersellers...... 
(GTOCEISMEpa eee Pewterersase ont 
Ara ersey ener Catlers.. 200... ee 
Fishmongerss-- 5: Whitebakers....... 

: 6 qrs. 2 GTS. 
(Coldsmithsee re Waxchandlers...... 
Siemiersnee eee Girdlerse2 260 esse 
Saltersut= 2 9— pee Sadlersseee eee 
Tronmongers....<... Cordwainers 27> -> 
Wantn ens poe SCHIVENErS.. seas 
Clothworkers......J SPALION ETS oe eee J 


“ORDER FOR A MAGAZINE OF 30000 QUARTERS OF CORNE”’, 
28° JULY, 20300" 


Whereas the Lord Maior of the Citty of London had received notice 
that her Majestye expected an Accompt from him of the course which 
had byn taken for the furnishinge of the Granaryes of the said Cittye 
with sufficyent provision of Corne the neglect whereof hath caused 
the late dearth and disorders And that he was to attend the Boarde 
of this Sittinge and to make particuler answeare to such points as 
were heretofore recomended unto him for that purpose Hee did accord- 
ingly present himselfe beinge attended by the Sheriffes and divers 
Aldermen And in answeare to the aforesaid Points did then exhibite 
a Memoriall contayninge his opinion howe many ounces of Bread 
may serve one person a day, and consequently how many poundes a 
moneth. Likewise how many Granaryes are in the Citty, and how 
many Quarters each of them will holde lastly what quantity of Corne 
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he conceived wilbe sufficyent for a Magazine to serve the Marketts 
weekely and to be supplyed monethly vizt Twenty Thousand quarters, 
therein comprehendinge the ordinary provisions of the Halls for the 
poor But their Lordships havinge taken the matter into serious de- 
liberacon did find that this proporcon comes farre too shorte, and did 
likewise declare that the provision meant by his Maiestie must be 
wholly distincte and seperate from the usuall quantity provided by 
the halls which must still continue and be ordered and disposed ac- 
cordinge to the annycent manner whereas that which is nowe meant 
is to be a publique Magazine for the generall furnishinge of the Cittye 
in tyme of scarcity and the Corne provided and layed uppe there 
(under the chardge and disposinge of the lord Maior and Aldermen) 
to be sould not as that of the halls (which is intended for the Reliefe 
and ease of the poore) but the best advantage accordinge to the prices 
of the Markett. And for their better encouradgement to the under- 
takinge of soe good a worke their lordships did further declare that if 
it shall happen at any tyme that the Corne so provided shall lye on 
their handes, His Maiestie shalbe moved to graunt them permission 
to export it although the price be then above the limittacon set downe 
in the statute (vicesimo primo Jacobi) soe that they need not have 
any apprehension or feare of any losse or detriment Now their lord- 
ships consideringe the multitude of Inhabitants within the said Citty 
and the libertyes did resolve uppon a proporcon of Thirty Thousand 
quarters which accordinge to the estimate that was then made may 
serve for fower moneths to be furnished as farre as may be out of the 
growth of the kingdome and accordingly supplyed as need shall require 
For the layinge and keepinge of which quantity It is not to be doubted 
but that in soe great a Cittye wherein are soe many great howses and 
some standinge voyde a sufficyent place may be found at a reasonable 
Rent soe that there shalbe no necessity of buildinge a place of purpose 
Finally the Lord Maior and Aldermen were willed to observe well 
what had byn declared unto them which being throughly considered 
might make it appeare that this Course beinge well entred into wold 
soe sufficyently appeare itselfe both in respecte of the generall good of 
the Citty and of the particuler benifitte of those that are to contrib- 
ute touards it that it should need no further encourdgment And they 
were likewise required to take due notice of his Majesties gratious 
favor and Royall care of the Welfare of the said Cittye which they 
did humbly acknowledge and promised to use their best endeavors 
accordinge to the present order and direccons of the Board. 
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[A commission was appointed to consider the proposition, to accept, 
to draw up a petition to the Privy Council to drop the scheme, or to 
compromise regarding it.] 


‘“ A PROCLAMACON TO RESTRAINE THE TRANSPORTATON OF CORNE 
Woot WOLL-FELLS FULLERS EARTH AND LETHER,”’ 
30 SEPTEMBER, 1632 + 


The kings most excellent Majestie taking into Consideracon the 
manifold evill Practizes which for private gaine are too often put in 
use as well by Cornmasters and Hoorders of Corne as by Marchants 
and others to in [sic] Inhance the Prices of Corne and graine to the 
generall prejudice of all other his Majesties subiects especially labor- 
ing men and those of the Poorer sorte which hath appeared not onely 
in the time of the late dearth but in the yere now past when by the 
goodness of God there was such plentie & abundance of Corne as 
seldome hath byn greater and yet the rates & prises of Corne in manie 
parts of this Kingdome especially in the Cittie of London and the 
Parts neere adioyning were kept up at farre higher prices then was 
fitt to be in a time of so great and generall plentie And that how- 
soever by the Provident and Constant Care of his Majestie and his 
Privie Councell transport[a]con of Corne was restrained even in that 
plentiful yere yet in manie parts of the kingdome false Rumors were 
and are spred and devulged of great Transportacon of Corne lycensed 
and authorised to the great dishonour of his Majestie and the State 
and of a wicked purpose to keep up Corne and graine at moderate 
Prices His Maiestie with the advice of his Privie Councell doth hereby 
publishe and declare That all the said Rumors were false . . . 

And albeit his majestie is well satisfyed that the remainyng store of 
the last yere & by the increase of this present yere there is verie ample 
and good provision of Corne sufficient to supplie the whole kingdome 
at easie and reasonables prices yet considering the want of Corne in 
divers other parts beyond the Seas might occasion a transportacon 
thereof from hence which would necessarily draw on an Inhancement 
of Prices if it should be permitted. Therefore his majestie holding it 
necessarie to provide that his owne Subiects in generall may enioy 
the good blessing of Plentie which God hath vouchsafed to this Realme 
and that the same be not turned to the inriching onlie of a few greedie 
cormorants doth by like advice of his Privie Councell prohibite and 
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forbid that from henceforth for the space of one yere next ensuing 
and from that yere untill his majestie shall declare his pleasure to the 
Contrarie no Corne or graine be transported or carried out of this his 
Majesties Realme,... 

And because his Majestie is informed that in divers Counties of 
this Realme neere the Seacoast it hath byn Practised to buy and pro- 
vide great quantitie of Corne and bring the same unto or neere the 
Seacoast readie for Transportacon and then in some one or two mar- 
ketts to sell some small quantity thereof or of other Corne at lower 
Prices then the same were bought and upon some faint and partiall 
Certificate from some Justises of Peace or other Officers that Corne 
in hose marketts was sold under the rates limited by the Statute have 
provided the same to be transported beyond the Seas His Majestie 
tequireth by like advice of his Privie Councell that those and all 
other fraudulent Practises unduly to procure transportacon of Corne 
heretofore Comitted or hereafter to be Comitted be strictly and dili- 
gently inquired & looked into. And whereas his Majestie is informed 
that sundrie marchants Strangers and aliens of Forreigne Countries 
in Amitie with his Majestie have accustomed to bring their Shyppes 
and Vessells into some of the Ports havens or Creekes of this Realme 
unvictualled of purpose that under Colour of taking in a supplie of 
fresh Victuales for their necessities the|y] might victuall themselves 
and their Ship-Companie from hence for their voyages whereby 
the[y] Carrie away much Corne Geese and other victualls and Pro- 
hibited Comodities which is an evill mischeife with Transportacon 
His Majestie doth hereby declare and comand that the same be not 
hereafter suffered to be done. 

And his Majestie being likewise informed that great and manifold 
abuses have been Comitted in times past as well by the Corrupcon 
or negligence in the inferior Officers and ministers of his Majesties 
Customs as well in permitting Wooll wooll-fells and Fullers earth to be 
transported As also towching transportacon of Corne Lether and rawe- 
hides in permitting the same to passe either without anie lycence or 
in greater quantitie then hath byn lycenced Or in suffering the same 
to passe beyond the Seas under Color of Transportacon from Port to 
Port within the Realme His Majestie doth in like manner will and 
Comand that all abuses in that behalfe . . . be strictly and diligently 
found out and punished. 
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A Report To THE LoRD MAYOR ON THE SUBJECT OF LONDON CORN 
DEALERS, 4 FEBRUARY, 1646-47! 


[A committee makes the following report in answer to the complaints 
of mealmen against corn chandlers, both sides having been given a 
hearing.] 

That it is not fitt that the Corne chaundlers or any others should 
use the selling of Meale and Flower of wheate in their houses, or 
shopps (that being noe part of the Trade of Corne Chaundlers) and 
that all Meale brought to the Citie of London to bee sould, be sould 
and put to sale in the publique and Common Marketts undressed and 
not in private houses and shopps whereby 

First the Country Mealemen, and Badger, (allowed according to 
the lawe and) who heretofore furnished the Citie and places adiacent 
shall bee encouraged to furnish the Marketts as formerly. 

The Meale marketts mayntayned for the Common use of the In- 
habitants of the Citie. 

The Lord Maior and Aldermen may from tyme to tyme have notice 
what store of Meale is brought to the Citie by the Clarkes of the 
severall Marketts upon their Oathes as formerly which now as the 
same is carryed by the Corne Chaundlers and others cannot bee donn. 

The much deceite in weights and measures, mingled and conjured 
stuffe may bee avoyded. 

The Forestallinge of the Marketts neere London and the much in- 
grossing of the finest wheate prevented. 

Meane persons who will not bee contented but with the finest wilbe 
then contented to use the same as it comes ground from the mill. 

That the multitude of meale sellers in private houses and shoppes 
out of the common and publique Marketts (a Trade not warranted by 
lawe) and their taking of many apprentices may be prevented. 

But wee doe not hereby intend that any Corne Chaundler who may 
furnish the Marketts shalbe restrayned hereby to make his house or 
shopps a storehouse to keep meale for fornishing the Marketts, Soe 
as they sell not any in their private shopps or houses, but in the open 
Marketts. 

We further conceive it good for the Commonwealth that Boalting 
Mills in generall were suppressed by some Ordinance of Parliament, 
All which neverthelesse we leave to the grave Judgment of the honor- 
able Court. The sixth day of January 1646. 
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THE SALE OF CORN IN THE SUBURBS OF LONDON, 5 DECEMBER, 1650! 


Answer of the Lord Maior and Aldermen of this Citty to the pro- 
posalls of the justices of peace of Midd[lesex] Concerning the selling 
of Meale in publique places in the suburbs . . . To be presented to 
the Councell of Trade appointed by Parliament... . 

If the marketts proposed to bee neere the Citty should bee yeilded 
unto, the Marketts of this Citty would bee thereby forestalled, and 
by that meanes would inevitablie ensue an Inhancement of the price 
of Meale and a Scarcity of that and other provisions. . 

And as to the inconveniences pretended if the new Marketts desired 
should not bee erected [in the suburbs], . . . And whereas they [of 
the suburbs] pretended they were formerly furnished by the Meale 
shopps. It is Answered. 

It is but of very late yeares that there have bene Any Considerable 
number of Meal shopps either in the Citty or Suburbes, the Inhabi- 
tants thereof being till then, as now, Supplyed by publique Marketts 
of this Citty only without Complaynt of any inconvenience. 

The generallity of the poore aswell as others usually furnish them- 
selves from the Bakers which Live amongst them. 

[London intends to extend her system of markets to the suburbs]. 

[Those coming within the walls for corn usually have other goods 
to purchase]. 

As to the pretended dearenesse of Meale since the late Act It is 
answered, that upon examination it is found, that red Wheat is Cheaper 
since, then before, and though white Wheate bee somewhat dearer 
yet that the Same is Cheifly occasioned by the usinge of the Meale 
thereof instead of flower, [as well as by floods]. 
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Particular attention is here called to three documents or sets of docu- 
ments: the Corn Book at the Guildhall, the accounts of the various City 
Companies, and the Customs Accounts and Port Books at the Record 
Office. 

The Corn Book is a paper folio, leather bound, in good condition, in the 
keeping of the Bridgehouse committee of the Comptroller’s Department, 
Guildhall, London. The date covered is 9 April, 1568 to r July, 1581. The 
title reads thus: “‘ This Booke made for all suche Corne as shalbe Bowghte 
By Roberte Essington and Thomas Bates for the Cittis accoumpte and 
Layed up into the Brindge Howse.” It contains a record of grain sold by 
the City to bakers, brewers, private persons and especially to the poor upon 
the open markets, and gives such further particulars of sale as date, amount, 
kind of grain, price per quarter, and the total amount received from each 
sale. 

The corn accounts of the City companies contain similarly detailed in- 
formation. Many companies, such as the Vintners, lost their records in the 
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ments now remaining, but, on the other hand, a few companies have very 
voluminous, though not complete accounts, such as the Merchant Tailors 
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Special attention is, however, called to the K. R. Customs Accounts and 
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described in Scargill-Bird’s Guide, but of the Port Books (as well as Coast 
Bonds) very little is known since the series has only lately been made acces- 
sible. 
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